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Foreword 


One of the main problems in analyzing and understanding the written texts survi- 
ving from the ancient world (once we can decipher their writing and reconstruct their 
linguistic meaning), consists in the limited information as to the context and circum- 
stances of their production, the needs and purposes of those who wrote them, their 
uses, and the characteristics of their possible reading or performance. This is also 
true for the written documents of recent civilizations erased by colonial subjugation, 
the members of which were unable to reveal to their colonizers all the complex know- 
ledge concerning them, as happened in the New World with the forms of phonetic 
writing (among the Maya of South-eastern Mesoamerica) and pictography (among 
the Nahua and the Mixtecs of South-central Mexico) or non-strictly ‘graphic’ mne- 
monic fixation (as with the khipu of woven strings of the Incas in the Andean area). 
The numerous testimonies left by European conquerors, evangelizers, and adminis- 
trators, are, for the most part, extremely lacking in content, as well as vitiated by 
prejudices and gross misunderstandings. Therefore, it is easy to imagine how much 
greater the difficulties are for the ancient Near Eastern civilizations, whose temporal 
distance from the present has made historical sources extremely fragmentary, so that, 
in order to reconstruct the context of those texts, we must rely almost exclusively on 
archaeological evidence, which notoriously offer very scant explicit and comprehen- 
sive information about social relations, concepts, values, forms of expression, and 
emotional experiences of the women and men who lived at that time. 

The cuneiform textual corpus analyzed by Gioele Zisa concerning the formulas 
and prescriptions regarding the therapies for the treatment of the peculiar diagnostic 
category of the decline of sexual desire (nīš libbi) have constituted for about a century 
(i.e., since the first edition by Erich Ebeling in 1925) a challenge with no easy solution 
for the scholars who have undertaken their analysis. The merit and originality of this 
volume consists in its novel approach, which combines in a rigorous and innovative 
way the method of a careful philological examination of the texts with the application 
of Medical Anthropology's critical perspective and most up-to-date analytical tools. 
In this way, it presents the results of a careful re-reading of the rich literature about 
Mesopotamian therapeutic texts, allowing us to overcome the limitations, conjectu- 
res, reductionisms, and anachronisms that have characterized a large part of them, 
proposing less fanciful and more solidly argued interpretations. 

Anthropology is a social science that always pays the utmost attention to the 
contexts in which the phenomena it deals with occur, and, as mentioned above, 
contextual information is precisely what is lacking in the case of the Mesopotamian 
therapeutic texts. However, it is exactly this awareness of having to adapt the con- 
ceptual arsenal with which the evidences are examined to the relevant historical 
and cultural contexts that renders this work by Gioele Zisa particularly effective. 
He reconstructs with meticulous attention the semantic content of the texts, brings 
out their possible performative functions and social uses, and outlines the complex 
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ways in which they could be effective. Moreover, it contributes to highlighting the 
fallacy of those approaches that (relying on the supposed universal applicability of 
the categories and perspectives of contemporary science, naively conceived as free 
from cultural and social conditioning) project onto the evidence of ailments that aff- 
licted the ancient Near Eastern populations the nosographic classifications, organic 
reductionism, Cartesian dualism, and tendency towards reification found within 
present-day bio-medicine. Without pretending to replace the historical and lingu- 
istic disciplines mainly concerned with the study of the textual corpus on Mesopo- 
tamian populations' health, sicknesses, and therapies (which Gioele Zisa shows to 
know and master with considerable confidence), the anthropological approach has 
the merit of revealing the inevitable distortion that the fact of belonging to a specific 
historical and cultural context determines in every scholar's perspective, and thus 
raising our awareness as to how partial and limited the understanding it produces 
actually is. 

Ido not wish to deprive the reader of the pleasure of discovering the many inno- 
vative contributions that this book offers to the understanding of the therapeutic 
texts of the Mesopotamian cuneiform tradition, but I do want to highlight some that I 
consider particularly significant. Relying upon his sound anthropological education, 
Zisa does not fall into the ethnocentric error of assuming that even in Mesopotamia of 
the second and first millennia B.C. there was a clear conceptual distinction between 
the organic dimension of bodily affections and the dimension of mental processes. 
He therefore knows how to grasp the semantic density of terms such as libbu, which, 
in addition to indicating an internal organ such as the heart, also refers to the moral 
qualities and cognitive and appetitive faculties of the human being. It follows that 
even in the interpretation of therapeutic practices aimed at restoring sexual desire, 
the causes of which are often to be identified, as among the Azande studied almost 
a century ago by Evans-Pritchard (1937), in divine punishment or magical aggression 
perpetrated by human agents, it is not possible to reduce the diagnostic category of 
this ailment to the mere bodily dimension of "erectile dysfunction," as proposed by 
some scholars. On the contrary, the meticulous comparison of the texts conducted 
by the author demonstrates as to how this desire is configured as a «human intrinsic 
quality, decreed by the gods as an anthropogenic act» (ibid. 41), evidently associated 
with the sexual act, but that it would be simplistic and erroneous to reduce it to this 
alone, even considering that in some passages the ritual treatment is expressly aimed 
at «releasing the ‘heart’ (libbu) of the man and the woman» (ibid. 43 ), proving that 
the affection is conceived in relational terms including the two individuals involved 
in the desire, and is not exclusive of the male only. 

How far from the individualizing paradigm of biomedicine the conceptions of 
sickness and therapy in ancient Mesopotamia were (very similar to those found by 
ethnologists in the holistic ethnomedical traditions of countless populations), is not 
only demonstrated by the fact that the patient to be cured was not exclusively the 
single male individual but included his female partner. This is also confirmed by the 
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therapeutic practice based on the combination of the magical principles of analogy 
and contact, consisting in applying to the navel or to the genitals of both partners a 
bit of iron and magnetite powder, probably in order to produce between them on the 
erotic level an attraction similar to the electromagnetic one between the two mineral 
substances. 

Moreover, the many details of the packaging and use of the *pharmaceuticals" 
on which Zisa focuses, examining their symbolism with anthropological sensitivity, 
demonstrate the fallacy of trying to rationally “explain” the use of the substances 
used in the potions and ointments administered to patients, looking for the possible 
presence of active principles capable of producing chemical reactions in the bodies, 
attracted by the mirage of an anachronistic capacity for systematic empirical experi- 
mentation a few millennia before Galileo. The multiplicity of substances used simul- 
taneously in the compounds would have made it very difficult to identify the active 
principles that each may have had. Further evidence lies the attention to their exact 
quantity, mostly linked to the magical power of the number 7 (and its double 14), or 
in the apotropaic properties attributed to the ingredients, chosen because they were 
believed to be able to repel magical attacks. This “symbolic” logic obviously does not 
exclude the possibility that the substances could produce actual chemical reactions 
in the body, but it is the only one able to explain certain ritual prescriptions, such as 
the formulas to be recited at the time of the collection of plants, or those to be pro- 
nounced at the time of the administration of the potions and ointments. The same 
argument is valid for the use of such plants in the realization of amulets to be worn in 
order to ward off negative forces, and even more for the practice of leaving the com- 
pounds during the night on the roof of the house, exposing them to the influence of 
the stars, with the connected prescription to consume the remedy at dawn, so that in 
doing so the patient was struck by the first sun's rays. This reminds us of how deeply 
rooted among the ancient Mesopotamian populations the “monist” conception of 
the cosmos was (Augé 1982), according to which there were deep correspondences 
between the components of the different spheres of reality, making it necessary to 
take into account in detail the cyclical nature of astral influences on earthly things, 
and consequently regulate human actions (including primarily therapeutic acts) 
according to the variable qualities of temporal units (an assumption that gave rise to 
the so-called *zodiacal melothesia," the idea that there was a link between planets, 
zodiacal constellations, and body parts, the notion of which endured several millen- 
nia, until the Modern age; see Saxl 1957). 

From the aforementioned, and in the light of the reasoned observations of Gioele 
Zisa, it is clear that the conceptions and practices about the body, its disorders, and 
the treatments aimed at healing them constituted an integrated whole, and cannot 
be reduced to a dichotomy between medicine and magic often common among pre- 
sent-day exponents of the *hard" sciences, which are used to contrast their own rati- 
onal and empirically based “knowledge” with the irrational and baseless “beliefs” 
of magic: several outstanding theorists of Medical Anthropology, including Byron J. 
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Good (1994), have already denounced the ethnocentric prejudice and the epistemo- 
logical fallacy of such a perspective, which gives biomedical knowledge a privileged 
ontological status (as if it were free from cultural conditionings and capable of objec- 
tively reflecting the reality of the facts), and which attributes a substantial lack in 
credibility, usefulness, and effectiveness to traditional medicines' holistic approach 
related to individual experience and to the dimension of meaning. Among its many 
other merits, this volume demonstrates the need to overcome similar prejudices when 
studying “other” medical traditions such as the Mesopotamian one, and the useful- 
ness of examining (with equal attention and without hierarchies in terms of *truth”) 
the body of knowledge aimed at identifying, classifying, and explaining sickness and 
restoring health, focusing on the close relationships existing between their different 
components. 

Inevitably, the author dedicates considerable attention to the many implications 
of the use of the textual corpus in the treatment of the restoration of sexual desire. 
Their extraordinary formal continuity through a very long period of time demonst- 
rates how (like so many ritual texts in the most diverse cultures) what determines 
their appreciation and repeated use is their ability to performatively establish the 
achievement of objectives, while the adherence to the context of the texts' proposi- 
tional content appears much less relevant. In fact, they do not focus so much on the 
description of the idiosyncratic illness experienced by individuals, but they stub- 
bornly repeat the conceptual models concerning sickness that have been codified 
by a long and consolidated tradition. Using the extensive theoretical production 
of Anthropology on the topic of linguistic acts (Austin 1962; Searle 1969; Tambiah 
1968; Tambiah 1985), Zisa is able to effectively highlight the illocutionary power of 
healing formulas, the ability of which to produce the effects hoped for by the speaker 
(their “happiness” in terms of Austin 1962) depends on the different circumstances 
of the locution, and not on the linguistic meaning of what is uttered. Zisa convincin- 
gly demonstrates how the therapeutic formulas examined in this volume owe their 
complex efficacy to their formulaic style, to their metonymic and metaphoric capa- 
city to create relationships of continuity between the patient's state and the intrin- 
sic properties of plants, animals, and minerals employed in the “pharmaceuticals” 
and in the paraphernalia of the ritual action, which are intended to be 'activated' 
in order to heal the patient. The same is true for the ritual prescriptions regarding 
the most appropriate moment to pronounce them and their combination with appro- 
priate ritual acts. Particularly noteworthy (and potentially unnoted until present) 
is the power that the very uttering of such words would have to directly influence 
reality. Sometimes this occurs through associations made by resorting to «semantic 
and phonetic wordplay» (ibid. 119 ), or by means of assonances, as in the case of the 
juxtaposition between the act of tying (kisu, referring to tendons) and the merchant's 
bag (kīsu), or between the wind (šāru) and the penis (ušāru): it is clear that at the 
basis of similar phenomena lies the idea that the very sound of words reflects under- 
lying correspondences to what they designate, and that, therefore, one believes to be 
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able to act on reality through the manipulation of terms. This is even more evident 
in the illocutionary use of sounds and formulas apparently devoid of intelligible 
meaning, the recurrent recourse to which obviously disregards any intent to commu- 
nicate a semantic content and focuses on the ability attributed to the uttered words 
to “act” on reality. In these cases, the rhythmic repetition of the meaningless sounds 
or their alternation with intelligible terms come into play, in a sort of syncopated 
verbal stimulation, which Zisa supposes could stimulate the projective capacities in 
the mind of the patient who had listened to the recitation of the formulas, according 
to the suggestive analytical proposal of the “symbolic efficacy” of the shamanic Kuna 
chant recently proposed by Carlo Severi (2004), radically reformulating the classic 
interpretation of 1949 by Claude Lévi-Strauss (1949b). 

This last example of one of the less intuitively comprehensible aspects of the 
Mesopotamian therapeutic texts (on which the author advances suggestive interpre- 
tations thanks to the recourse to the most up-to-date theoretical proposals of Anth- 
ropology) demonstrates how fruitful a combination of this discipline with philology 
can be. With respect to formulas for arousing sexual desire, the crucial question is 
whether and how these could work, achieving the desired effects. The very persis- 
tence through the centuries of the use of such formulas seems to testify to what extent 
they were evidently considered capable of remedying the problem. Yet, the absence 
of appropriate conceptual tools can lead analysts to formulate fanciful hypotheses, to 
say the least, such as that of Robert Biggs who (convinced that the sickness consisted 
in a mere erectile dysfunction) supposes that mentioning certain animals, then con- 
sidered emblems of sexual vigor, could produce in the patient a sexual excitement 
similar to that pursued by current pornography: «Surely [sic!] some of mental images 
provided by the incantations can be compared to the stimulation modern couples 
may receive from pornographic films, now often viewable in American motels and 
hostels» (Biggs 2002: 72). In a much more convincing way, Gioele Zisa succeeds in 
outlining the complex mechanisms through which the therapeutic efficacy of human 
acts and words unfolds, allowing us to trace also in these remote cuneiform texts the 
ability to solicit endogenous reactions in the organism, satisfying the need that every 
suffering or impaired human being feels to give meaning to his or her own condition 
of sickness, to identify credible causes and to configure initiatives aimed at contras- 
ting and overcoming it. As for all societies of the past (the resources of which in terms 
of pharmacological, surgical and rehabilitative tools with which to effectively inter- 
vene on the bodies of the patients were incomparably more meager and inadequate 
than those of present-day biomedicine) the ability to concretely provide some remedy 
to the afflictions of its members focused above all on the capacity to establish a solid 
therapeutic relationship, and to provide a coherent framework of meaning within 
which to situate the sickness episodes and related therapies, rendering the patient 
and his closest social entourage active participants in the treatment, extricating them 
from the cognitive disorientation, the feeling of helplessness, and passive resignation 
in which the pathology usually throws its victims. When one is able to reconstruct 
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with philological rigor and ethnographic precision the historical and cultural context 
in which certain therapeutic practices took place (much as the author of this volume 
has clearly succeeded in doing), it is no longer impossible to understand how words 
and actions such as those contained in the repertoire of nīš libbi therapies could be 
even partially effective for the populations employing them for many centuries. 


Alessandro Lupo 
Sapienza Università di Roma 
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Introduction 


Nearly fifty years have passed since Robert Biggs published his edition of the šā-zi-ga 
incantations and rituals. šā-zi-ga in Sumerian, nīš libbi in Akkadian, lit. “raising of 
the šā/libbu,” is the term used to indicate a group of texts intended to recover the 
male sexual desire. This term is used widely in ancient Mesopotamia; except for a 
single Old Babylonian Sumerian prescription, the material is best preserved from the 
Middle Babylonian period onwards. The tradition of this corpus continues in the first 
millennium: some texts come from the cities of Nineveh and Aššur, others from Uruk 
during the Neo Babylonian period and others from Sippar in the Late Babylonian and 
Achaemenid periods. This broad range testifies to the importance of the transmission 
of this material throughout Mesopotamian history. 

In the fifty years since the edition by Biggs (1967), research on ancient Meso- 
potamian therapeutics has progressed considerably: numerous editions of medical 
texts, as well as monographs on specific topics, have appeared. This book, a revised 
version of my Ph.D. dissertation Nīš libbi Therapies. The Loss of Male Sexual Desire in 
Ancient Mesopotamia discussed at Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitāt Munich in Febru- 
ary 2018 under the supervision of Prof. Walther Sallaberger, therefore aims to provide 
an analysis of the nis libbi therapies in the light of new knowledge of ancient Near 
Eastern medicine. 

Research on medicine and magic in Mesopotamia has been enriched in recent 
years by theoretical contributions from the social sciences. The draw of interdiscipli- 
nary dialogue and the need for theoretical tools have led some Assyriologists to turn 
to the anthropological disciplines. This book aims, too, to show how theories and 
methodologies of Cultural and Social Anthropology are useful for understanding the 
nis libbi therapies. 

This book, therefore, is an attempt to analyze Mesopotamian therapeutic sources 
both from a philological and an ethnological point of view. The choice of this dual 
perspective is determined by the author's background. My university education pro- 
vided a grounding in Assyriology, and also in Folklore Studies and Anthropology. 
Fieldwork conducted during my university studies, including on magic and traditional 
care systems in Sicily, greatly contributed towards my understanding of the ancient 
Near Eastern textual sources. Inevitably, this book, though dealing with a different geo- 
graphical and historical context, is influenced by questions that have been accompa- 
nying me during my years of anthropological education and research. 

Studies in Mesopotamian medicine have hardly neglected the debates in social 
sciences, the work of Hector Avalos, Barbara Bóck, M. Érica Couto-Ferreira, Mark J. 
Geller, Niels P. Heeßel, Ulrike Steinert, to name a few, serving as excellent examples 
of such cross-disciplinary research. However, this is the first attempt — to my know- 
ledge — to make extensive use of an anthropological perspective. In recent decades, 
studies of Medical Anthropology and Ethno-Psychiatry have had a great impact on 
public debates on social, economic, and political issues, and also in other disciplines. 
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Medical Anthropology and Ethno-Psychiatry not only have the aim of studying the 
construction and production of sickness, the practices of "traditional" care systems, 
but have also become critical and dialogical disciplines in which the topics of health, 
sickness, body, and suffering are being investigated in the light of intriguing rela- 
tionships with socio-cultural processes, epistemological issues, and economic and 
political relations. Assyriological studies should not ignore the theoretical-metho- 
dological debates in these two disciplines that have begun to rethink, thanks to the 
research conducted in our contemporary context, Western epistemological categories 
and dichotomies, such as “mind vs. body," “magic vs. religion," “medicine vs. phar- 
maceutical,” “normal vs. pathological," “curing vs. healing,” “rational vs. irrational.” 
I refer in particular to the so-called “Critical-interpretative Medical Anthropology” 
(Nancy Scheper-Hughes, Margaret Lock, Allan Young) and to an Italian and French 
Ethno-Psychiatry, which integrates the theoretical perspectives of Michel Foucault, 
Franco Basaglia and Antonio Gramsci, with contributions from the field of Postco- 
lonial Studies (Frantz Fanon, George Devereux, Andras Zempléni, Tobie Nathan, 
Ernesto De Martino, Roberto Beneduce, Gananath Obeyesekere). 

Returning to the subject of the material under investigation, loss of sexual desire 
inevitably entails a crisis of some aspects of manhood. Gender issues are interconnec- 
ted with those of therapy. For this reason, I have stressed the importance of contribu- 
tions from Gender Studies, Queer Studies, and Post-feminist Theories in my research. 
In the last decades, whereas studies on the construction of manhood have appeared 
in many disciplines, works on this subject are still scarce in Assyriology. The purpose 
of this book is to contribute to the debate on manhood in the ancient Near East in 
addition to trying to answer the question posed by Biggs: “Do the texts work?". The 
results of the research are shown considering the medical anthropological debate on 
therapeutic efficacy. 

At the end of this book, standing in front of the work now finished and the work 
still yet to start, I feel like E.E. Evans-Pritchard after his anthropological monograph 
on the Nuer population: «We feel like an explorer in the desert whose supplies have 
run short. He sees vast stretches of country before him and perceives how he would try 
to traverse them; but he must return and console himself with the hope that perhaps 
the little knowledge he has gained will enable another to make a more successful 
journey» (1940: 266). I, therefore, hope that this book provides important informa- 
tion on Mesopotamian care systems and that it contributes to enrich the controversial 
debate on the study of medicine in the ancient Near East, opening it to the anthropo- 
logical disciplines as well. 
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Neo-Babylonian 
Nomen nescio 
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Old Babylonian 
original 

plural 

reverse 

sub voce 
singular 

upper 
unpublished 


Part I: Interpretative analysis of the corpus 


Chapter | 
Nis libbi therapies and theoretical 
and methodological introduction 


The sources 


The expression šā-zi-ga in Sumerian, nīš libbi in Akkadian, refers to a group of texts, 
rituals, and incantations, which were intended to recover one's “sexual desire." This 
group of texts is composed of incantations (ÉN/Siptu), often followed by small pre- 
scriptions or rituals (DÜ.DÜ.BI/dudubü), and long sequences of prescriptions. 

Only one text dated to the Old Babylonian period is known. It is a Sumerian frag- 
mentary text (UM 29-12-7717) from Nippur’ (University Museum in Philadelphia), pub- 
lished by Peterson (2008), containing only a prescription with several ingredients. 


(lacuna) 

1. r£&i[e]an-[na? . . .] 1’. [pes]tl[e . . .] 

27. #sisimmar? tur-'tur! 2'. young date palm, 

3⁄4, ÍZI:ZI.LAGAB bu-ra 3'. uprooted ZI:ZI.LAGAB-rushes, 
4’. kü-si;; kü-"babbar! 4'. gold, silver, 

5. an-bar "nir; 5'. iron, nir;-stone. 

6’. "sug ??^73-ogin 6'. carnelian, lapis lazuli 

7'.ī gi$i sag 7'. high quality sesame oil 
Reverse 

8. i'x xi! öfteren! 8’. oil .. . cedar oil, 

9’. i-"bil? 1? a [Sid] 9’. its oil in one, he [recites'],* 
10’. là?! i-[šeš,,/sub'] 10’. he [anoints’] (with) syrup. 
11. šā-zi-ga [x] ™1[...] x! 11’. Sexual desire... [. . .] ... 


Unfortunately, because of its fragmentary condition, it is impossible to understand the 
phases of preparation of the ingredients. One can suppose that the prescription pro- 


1 The text uses an archaizing script; it is perhaps a copy of an earlier manuscript from the Ur III peri- 
od (see Peterson 2008: 195). 

2 The restoration is proposed by Peterson 2008: 198. If this is correct, the ingredients are crushed 
perhaps for the creation of an ointment. This practice often appears in the later nīš libbi prescriptions. 
3 The date palm appears once in nīš libbi corpus, in N prescr. 14 iii 13 together with other ingredients, 
and in the catalogue LKA 94 i 18. It is not a specific ingredient against the absence of sexual desire. 

4 For the lines, in particular for the meaning of this type of rushes (ZI:ZI.LAGAB) and of the verb bur 
see Peterson's commentary (2008: 199). 

5 The DIS sign can be interpreted as the number “1” used adverbially or as an orthography of the 
lexeme teš. It indicates, in some Ur III incantations from Nippur, the blending of various substances 
into a mixture (see Peterson 2008: 195). 

6 Or “he [recites] once over’ its oil.” 
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vides a mixture of mineral and vegetable substances with high-quality oil (11. 2’-7’), to 
be applied, together with syrup, to the patient's body as an unguent (l. 10^). One must 
note that many of these ingredients are used, as materia medica, in the later nīš libbi 
documentation, such as an-bar ‘iron,’ kü-si » ‘gold,’ kü-babbar ‘silver,’ and za-gin 
‘lapis lazuli.’ They are usually employed in the creation of amulets or phylacteries, or 
together with oil for ointment. 

The ni3 libbi documentation becomes considerably greater starting in the Middle 
Babylonian period. Several nii libbi rituals were found in Hattuša (present-day 
Boghazkóy, Turkey), the capital of the Hittite empire." The tradition of this corpus of 
texts continues in the first millennium. 

Some Neo-Assyrian texts come from the city of Nineveh,’ in particular from the 
library of Ashurbanipal. Others were found in Aššur,” in particular in the house of the 
āšipu Kisir-Aššur (Library N 4).!? Other texts were found at the Neo-Assyrian site of 
Sultantepe.'' Several rituals and incantations of this corpus are from Neo-Babylonian 
period Uruk.? Two texts come from Sippar, one from the Late Babylonian period (BM 


7 KUB 4, 48; KUB 37, 80; KUB 37, 81-AAA 3 pl. 27 No. 5; KUB 37, 82; KUB 37 201; KBo. 36, 27. On the 
Babylonian magic rituals and incantations found in HattuSa see Schwemer 2004: 75—79; 2013: 153-158. It 
is difficult to affirm who wrote these Akkadian tablets. One of the criteria to determine the origins of the 
scribe who wrote the tablets is the script and the orthography of the manuscripts. The scripts diverge: 
some tablets have a ‘non-Hittite’ script (KUB 4, 48; KBo 36, 27), that is a script different from the New Hit- 
tite, but which cannot be assigned to a specific non-Anatolian script; one has a New Hittite script (KUB 37, 
80); one has probably an Assyro-Mittanian script (KUB 37, 81+ AAA 3 No. 5); two have a Middle Assyrian 
script (KUB 37, 82; KUB 37, 201). Schwemer (2013: 158), regarding the presence of Babylonian rituals and 
incantations in HattuSa, supposes that foreign scholars, coming from Babylonia and Assyria, were at the 
Hittite court during the XIII century. They brought some tablets with them when they came to Anatolia, 
where they continued to write other texts. The tablets with New Hittite script show that the Hittite scribes 
were also taught by the foreign ones. It is possible that foreign experts were called to the Hittite court 
because the Babylonian therapeutic knowledge was considered prestigious and particularly efficient. 

8 81727, 73 (TCS 2, pl. 2); AMT 31,4 and 32,1; AMT 73, 2; AMT 65, 7; K. 2499 (TCS 2, pl. 1); K. 9415410791 
(TCS 2, pl. 2+ CT 13, 31 + Thompson 1930 pl. 17); K. 9451+11676+Sm. 8184961 (TCS 2, pl. 1); K. 8698 (TCS 
2, pl. 3); K. 8907; K. 10002 (TCS 2, pl. 2); K. 11076 (TCS 2, pl. 3). K. 9451+ (fragment Sm. 818 rev. 7’-9’) 
includes part of an Ashurbanipal colophon similar to Hunger 1968: No. 318. 

9 BAM 205; BAM 207 (BID, pl. 24); BAM 272; BAM 311 = KAR 186; BAM 318 (CCMAwR 2, pls. 53-60); 
BAM 319; BAM 320; BAM 369 (CCMAWR 3, pl. 1); LKA 94; LKA 95; LKA 96; LKA 97; LKA 98; LKA 99b; 
LKA 99c; LKA 99d (CCMAwR 3, pls. 4-5); LKA 100; LKA 101; LKA 102; LKA 103; LKA 144; K. 5901 (TCS 2, 
pl. 3); K.9036 (TCS 2, pl. 1); KAR 70; KAR 236; KAR 243; WVDOG 147 (= KAL 7) No. 22. 

10 Among the tablets from Aššur, LKA 96 (rev. 16’-17’, restored), LKA 100 (rev. 7-11) and BAM 369 (Il. 
10’-12’), were written by the exorcist Kisir-Nabū (see Hunger 1968, No. 214; Abusch et al. 2020: 32, see 
commentary). LKA 102 (u. e. 1-2) was written by Aššur-šākin-šumi (Hunger 1968, No. 267, see com- 
mentary), while KAR 236 (rev. 24-26) by a young apprentice Issar-tariba, son of Marduk-Sallim-ahhé 
(šamallū sehru, Hunger 1968: 238; Abusch et al. 2020: 44, see commentary). KAR 70 (rev. 35) is a copy 
of a Babylonian original (Hunger 1968, No. 277). 

11 STT 954295; STT 280. 

12 SpTU 1, 9; SpTU 1, 10; SpTU 1, 20; SpTU 4, 135. SpTU 4, 135, found in Ue XVIII, layer II, probably 
belongs to Igīšāya (see Frahm 2011: 128). 
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46911 = 81-830, 377 = TCS 2, pl. 3) and another from the Achaemenid period (before 
Xerxes) (8174, 270+F 224, Finkel 2000: 160—161). 

The nīš libbi tradition is documented over an extended timeframe, from the Old 
Babylonian to the Achaemenid period. However, most texts are dated to the Neo-As- 
syrian and Neo-Babylonian periods.” 

It must be noted that many tablets from the late periods have literal duplicates 
from the Middle Babylonian period. This is proof of a strong tradition of these texts. 
Biggs (1967: 5) supposes that the traditional corpus of texts was fixed during the 
Kassite period (fourteenth century), but he does not exclude that the originals were 
from the Old Babylonian period but have not yet been recovered. According to Biggs's 
suggestion, the Middle Babylonian texts could be copies of older Akkadian texts 
from the Old Babylonian period (Biggs 1967: 6; 2003-2005: 604). This hypothesis is 
supported by the discovery of the Old Babylonian text, although in Sumerian, from 
Nippur. 

Despite this long tradition, there was no standard edition of the nīš libbi incan- 
tations and rituals, organized into a series of numbered tablets. A text, KUB 4, 48, 
however, informs us that itis one/first tablet of the series “if a man’s nis libbi”: DUB 1.KAM 
DIS LU ŠĀ.ZI.GA “One/first tablet of ‘If a man's nīš libbi " (nis libbi N prescr. 25 lo. e. 5). 
This could refer, however, to a sequence established by the Hittite scribes at Hattuša. 


13 Biggs (1967: 61) considers KUB 37 89 as a nið libbi text, however it is a ritual against witchcraft 
(see Abusch et al. 2019: 321-322; text F.1). 

The small fragment from a large library tablet found at Boghazkóy, KUB 37, 7 (Chalendar 
2018: 48), could be considered a nīš libbi text because of the precence of the rikibtu of the arkabu- 
bat, which is an ingredient used only in this therapeutic corpus. However, it more probable that the 
text deals with prescriptions against witchcraft, not necessarily referring to the loss of sexual desire. 
Kócher (KUB 37: ii) says that KUB 37, 2-9 belonged to the same tablet, but this remains uncertain 
(note in KUB 37, 8: 1’ [A].RI.A A.ZA.LU.[LU] “man’s sperm") (see KUB 37, 3 Abusch and Schwemer 
2016: 6—7, No. 3.2; KUB 37, 4 in ibid. 8-10, No. 3.3; KUB 37, 9, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 67- 
82, No. 2.2). See Chalendar 2018: 48 fn. 205. Chalendar (2018: 34 fn. 102) suggest that also BAM 
306 (esp. ll. 3’-6’) could be a nīš libbi text because of the mention of the human and bull’s sperm: 
DIS KI.MIN A.RI.A NAM.LÜ.U;s.[LU . . .] / A.RLA [. . .] A.RI.A GU, |... .] / [A.R]I.A SAH [x] US LÚ Sá ina x x x. 
[...]/L..] LÚ GIG BI GU7-šū NAG-šū-m[a*. . .] “If ditto: Huma[n] sperm [. . .] / sperm [of . . .], sperm of 
a bull [. . .] / [sper]m of a pig [. . .], blood of a man who. . .. / [.. .] that sick man, you make him eat, 
you make him drink and [. . .]." However, neither human nor animal sperm is used as an ingredient 
in this therapeutic corpus. These ingredients could be used in other therapeutic texts for other sexual 
dysfunctions, not necessarily related to the loss of sexual desire. 

The text from Babylon VAT 13226, although it has many characteristics of ni3 libbi texts (see the 
incipit pāširu pāširu pāširu “Releaser! Releaser! Release!” Il. 2-3; the mention of mekku-stone 1. 13), 
cannot be classified as an incantation used to get the man's sexual desire. In fact, it is explicitly 
focused on getting a woman to have sexual intercourse with the man, acting magically on the woman's 
sexual desire (Zomer 2019: 236-237, 277-279). 
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Catalogues and tablet inventories 


The nīš libbi texts seem to be part of the repertoire of the āšipūtu. This could be con- 
firmed by the text Manual of the Exorcist, which lists the texts and the purview of 
their therapy: “All evil’ (HUL kalá), Maglū, Surpu, ‘to make a bad dream favourable’ 
(MAS.GI& HUL SIG;.GA) and nis libbi" (l. 14, CJean 2006: 66; Geller 2018: 298). However, 
the Aššur Medical Catalogue, which according to Steinert (2018a; 2018b) is linked to 
asütu,'^ in part II section XIX: 99-102 deals with the loss of sexual desire:'? 


[DIS NA ana MUNUS BAR-ti ŠĀ-Šū ĪL-šū-ma" ana MUNUJS-Šū ŠĀ-Ššū NU ÍL-Sú: DIS NA x Í. . .] 
[. . .] x SAG MUSEN DIS "Ó? "ŠĀ. ZI.G[A] "ana? [GÚ-S]ú GAR 
Fr FE 11 1 716 


[NIGIN X DUB" DIS NA ana MUNUS BAR-ti ŠĀ-Šū I]L-"šū'-ma" ana MUNUS-Šū SÄ-S: 
[EN' . .. ana Ni]TA zr-tü šļur-ši]- ti! 


14 For a discussion of the text see Steinert (2018a; 2018b), according to whom, the Assur Medical 
Catalogue is linked to asü professionals, since it was copied by a young asü and invokes Gula, the 
patron goddess of asütu, in the colophon. However, as the scholar affirms, «it is very difficult to iden- 
tify components or texts that pertain exclusively to asūtu or āšipūtu. It may be that both professions 
employed similar texts and methods for treating problems involving sexuality and libido, although it 
is conspicuous that Gula does not feature in this text group at all. This points to strong āšipūtu com- 
ponents in the AMC chapter SEX» (Steinert 2018a: 100). 

15 Note that in the catalogue the lines 99-102 concern the absence of sexual desire, while the lines 
103-108 other problems related to sex. It must be said, however, that in the section dedicated to *sex" 
we also find elements that are perfectly suited to the cure of the loss of sexual desire, in particular the 
following lines: 103. [EN li-lik IM l]a i-na-dš-šd-a #rkIirI "5 “[Incantation: “May the wind blow], may 
the gardens not quake’”; 104. [1 DUR? ËN lil-lik 1M la i-na-dš-šd-a 8*KrRI;" 5 “[One tablet (of the sec- 
tion) ‘Incantation: May the wi]nd [blow], may the gardens not quake"; 106. [KA.INIM.MA ŠÀ.ZI.G]A ù 
MUNUS.GIN.NA.KĀM ŠĀ.ZI.GA.MUNUS.A.KĀM “[Wording of (the incantation) for (male) sexual desi]re 
and (those) to make a woman come (and for) woman's sexual desire" (Steinert 2018b: 217). Ll. 103-104 
corrispond to the incipit of the nīš libbi incantation No. I.1: 6'. 

16 The phraseology in ll. 99 and 101 of the catalogue does not appear in the nīš libbi corpus. See the 
fragmentary passage in K prescr. 1: 1-2: "[If a man does] not desire [his’ woman] / [. . .]”; H Sympt.: 
23: “If a man approaches his wife and [. . .] / does not desire his wife [. . .].” However, an inversed 
variant, where the man desires his own woman but not another woman, is attested in nīš libbi K.2: 
23: “[If a man] desires his [woman], but do[es not desire] another woman." See also O prescr. 1: 1-2: 
“If a man goes to his woman, and [desires his woman, but] / he goes to another, but does not desire 
another woman.” See the incipit of Tablet XXXIV of Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/Sakikkü in the cat- 
alogue 1. 41, which can be restored from the fragmentary catchline of Tablet XXXIII: DIS "NA! ana 
TMUNUS!-(šū) ŠĀ-šū "īL!-šū-ma [ana MUNUS BAR']-ti ŠĀ-šū NU ÍL-Sú MUNUS BI ŠĀ-[šū . . .] “If a man 
desires (his/a) woman, but does not desire [another’] woman: this woman [. . .] his *heart'/desire' 
[. ..]" (see Schmidtchen 2018: 141). In No. E.2: 18 the man desires neither his own woman nor other 
women: “[If] a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to (var.: he does not desire) his 
own woman or another woman is reduced." 
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[If a man desires another woman, (but)] he does not desire his (own) woman. If a man [. . .]. 

[. ..] .. . the head of a bird. (Instructions) to place a drug for sexual desire around his [neck]. 

[Total of X tablets (of the section) *If a man desires another woman], (but) he does n[ot desire] 
his woman." 

[Including (prescriptions) . . .] to make a man have an ‘elevation.’ 

[Assur Medical Catalogue section XIX: 99-102, Steinert 2018b: 217] 


ŠĀ.ZI.GA appears also in the two tablet inventories, both published by Irving L. Finkel 
(2018). The first one, BM 103690, written in a post-Old Babylonian or Middle Baby- 
lonian script, comes from the British Museum: 1 ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina "BARA.ZAG.GAR “One 
(tablet for) ‘Sexual desire in the month of Nisannu’” (rev. iii 5, Finkel 2018: 31). It cor- 
responds with the incipit of nīš libbi N (= KUB 4, 48) prescr. 1 i 1-2: DIS LÚ ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
ina "BĀRA.ZAG / TIL “If a man’s sexual desire in the month of Nisannu / has fin- 
ished." The inventory quotes the incipit in abbreviated form, for this reason, we could 
read the first sign DIS as Summa ‘if’ instead of ‘one’ (tablet). See however in nis libbi 
N (= KUB 4, 48) prescr. 25 lo. e. 5: DUB 1.KAM DIS LÚ ŠĀ.ZI.GA “One/first tablet of ‘Ifa 
man's sexual desire.” 

The second inventory, Ni. 2909, comes from the Istanbul Museum (second half of 
the second millennium): 1/DIŠ KI. MIN hi-ni-iq-tam GIG: 1/DIŠ KI.MIN ša ŠĀ.ZI.GA “One/ 
if ditto, ‘he suffers from strangury’; one/if ditto, for the (loss of) sexual desire" (rev. 
11’, Finkel 2018: 34). 

Note the possible inclusion in section V of Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/Sakikkü as 
shown by the incipit of Tablet XXXIV in the catalogue: [x (x)] DIS "NA! ana "MUNUS'!- 
(Sú) SA-Sü "īL!-šū-ma “If a man desires a (var.: his) woman and" (l. 41, Schmidtchen 
2018: 140). However, note that in Tablet XXXIII as catchline for Tablet XXXIV the fol- 
lowing incipit is given: [. .. MUNUS BAR']-ti ŠĀ-šū NU ÍL-Sú MUNUS BI ŠĀ-[šū . . .] "[. . .] 
(he) does not desire [another woman], this woman [. . . his] *heart'/desire?" (see Heeßel 
2000: 358). Schmidtchen (2018: 141) suggests that what is preserved in Tablet XXXIII 
should be considered as apodosis (see the presence of -ma after íL-Sú in the catalogue), 
therefore, the complete protasis would be: *If a man desires (his/a) woman, but does 
not desire [another] woman: this woman [. . .] his ‘heart’/desire’ [. . .]." 

The only commentary attributed to the nīš libbi corpus is SpTU 2, 39 (W 22730/2), 
a small fragment originating, according to its colophon, from the library of IqiSaya, an 
exorcist from Uruk active in the late fourth century BCE (see Frahm 2011: 128). The 
commentary in rev. 9 mentions a phraseology that could be attested in the nīš libbi 
texts: [. . . Sá pi um-man]-nu šā ŠĀ DIS NA ana MUNUS-(Süi) SA-Sü IL-Sü-ma (see in nis 
libbi corpus: K.2: 23 (restored); O prescr. 1: 1-2 (restored)). According to Schmidtchen 
(2018: 141) the commentary could also belong to Tablet XXXIV of the Diagnostic Hand- 
book. 


17 The first two lines seem to quote and comment on two lines from Udug-hul (5: 1, 3), while the rest 
of what is preserved of the tablet is mostly devoted to the explanation of individual words. 
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Forschungsgeschichte of nis libbi therapies and the ‘reflective’ 
approach in anthropology and gender studies 


Forschungsgeschichte 


Approximately fifty years have passed since the last edition of the nīš libbi incanta- 
tions and rituals. The previous edition was completed by Robert Biggs's in 1967 and 
has served as the benchmark for the analysis of this documentation ever since. The 
study was conducted for his Ph.D. dissertation at Johns Hopkins University under the 
direction of Wilfred G. Lambert. It was submitted in 1962 with the title The SÀ.ZI.GA 
Incantations: Sumerian and Akkadian Love Charms. A revised version, expanded with 
the edition of the rituals, was published in 1967 as volume 2 in the series “Texts from 
Cuneiform Sources" with the title SÀ.ZI.GA: Ancient Mesopotamian Potency Incan- 
tations. The first edition of this group of texts is, however, that of Erich Ebeling in 
1925 with the title Liebeszauber im Alten Orient in *Mitteilungen der altorientalischen 
Gesellschaft" 1/1. 

Erich Ebeling was the first to translate the expression ŠĀ.ZI.GA/nīš libbi as ‘sexual 
power' (geschlechtliche Potenz, Ebeling 1925: 24) in strong opposition to the tradi- 
tional translation of ‘courage’ (Mut), proposed by Zimmern (1915-1916: 220). The aim 
of the incantations is, according to Ebeling, to acquire sexual potency. In fact, he 
translates the expression with geschlechtliche Kraft (‘sexual vigor/power’). 

Most Assyriologists accepted Ebeling's translation. Yet it also attracted some crit- 
icisms. Benno Landsberger (1966: 263), in his philological study on the word issür 
hurri, denoting a type of bird or bat,'* which, along with deer, is often mentioned in 
nis libbi rituals, refers to the issue of translation of the SA.zı.Ga/ni$ libbi. He affirms 
that itis the word dütu, not ni3 libbi, which denotes the masculine vigor (Manneskraft) 
and that, despite this, the translation of dütu as ‘power’ is not entirely accurate. He 
prefers to translate nīš libbi as “sexual desire” (sexueller Appetit) (see also Landsberger 
1967b: 161 fn. 107). 

Itis thus possible to recognize two different strands of interpretation in the schol- 
arship on the nīš libbi texts: on the one hand a “physical” interpretation, i.e. “sexual 
power," that of Ebeling, on the other a “psychological” one, i.e. “sexual desire," that 
of Landsberger. 

Reinforcing this dichotomy is a very brief analysis by James V. Kinnier Wilson 
in the 60s. He was the first Assyriologist to talk in terms of “mental diseases,' and 
his analyses are clearly inspired by modern psychiatry and psychology (see Kinnier 
Wilson 1967). He writes about nīš libbi in his article “Hebrew and Akkadian Philolog- 
ical Notes”: «Amongst the textbooks of primitive Babylonian “psychiatry” (a wholly 
unexplored field at the present time) is one given the Sumerian title of SA.ZI.GA. This 


18 For the discussion on this topic see Chapter III 8 *Potions." 
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does not mean, with Ebeling *Potenzerhóhung," but what the modern psychiatric 
science would call “loss of libido” (ŠĀ = libbu, “desire,” and on ZI.GA, "expense, 
loss”)» (1962b: 180). He thus reads the Sumerogram ZI.GA with the Akkadian word 
situ ‘loss,’ hence the “loss of libido." Contrary to Ebeling and Landsberger, Kinnier 
Wilson interprets the expression ŠĀ.ZI.GA as a mental disease, in modern psychiatry 
called until 1987 “inhibition of sexual desire" and today “hypoactive sexual desire." 
The latter is a disease officially recognized by the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders. The disease is characterized by a lack or absence of sexual fan- 
tasies and desire for sexual activity. To be recognized as such, according to DSM-IV, 
it should cause preoccupation or difficulties in interpersonal relationships, and even 
anguish, grief, depression, low self-esteem. Kinnier Wilson, however, contrary to 
Ebeling, but following Landsberger, carries the question on a “psychological level. 
The rituals and incantations thus try to eradicate a deficiency not only on a biological 
level but also psychological one. However, the philological interpretation of Kinnier 
Wilson is wrong. In fact, as Biggs demonstrated, the goal of the texts is ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
TUKU(-e)/ana nīš libbi rašē “to get nīš libbi” and that for this reason the expression 
cannot designate a disease.” 

In 1967 the excellent edition of Robert Biggs was published. It provides a new 
edition of the texts in E. Ebeling's Liebeszauber im alten Orient, and includes numer- 
ous texts edited for the first time. In the introduction Biggs deals with methodological 
issues concerning the interpretation of ancient documents relating to sexuality: 


The interpretation of sexual phenomena in a civilization that is completely alien to our own 
and of which we cannot with confidence trace the survivals in contemporary societies is, of 
course, very difficult. The dangers of being too much influenced by our Judeo-Christian herit- 
age (and especially by the attitudes on sexual questions which have been prevalent in Western 
lands since the Reformation) are even more acute in dealing with sexual matters than in dealing 
with ancient law, economics, religion, etc., in which progress has long been hampered by the 
difficulty of applying any but our own traditional patterns of thought and our own acquired 
prejudices. A notable difficulty here is to know to what extent certain words were intended to 
have a sexual connotation. [. . .] It is certain, in any case, that the attitude of ancient Mesopo- 
tamians toward sexual acts had little in common with those generally held in modern Western 
civilization. [Biggs 1967: 1] 


Modern categories of thought and religious concerns should be kept in check to get a 
fair understanding of Mesopotamian sexuality. However, we shall see that Bigg's own 


19 The expression ŠĀ.ZI.GA appears together with some sicknesses in a Late Babylonian Text, Taxon- 
omy of Uruk (SpTU 1, 43; see Köcher 1978: 24-24; Stol 1993: 23-24; Heeßel 2010a: 30-31; Geller 2014: 
3-9; Steinert 2016: 230—242). In this text, divided in four sections, diagnostic categories are listed in 
association with specific organs or parts of the human body. In the section, regarding the kidneys, ni3 
libbi is mentioned (1. 26). For a discussion on this text see the Chapter III 8 “Plant ingredients" and 
*The astral influence." 
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interpretation is not immune to the influences and limitations of modern biomedical 
knowledge. 

He refers to Ebeling and thus translates nis libbi as ‘sexual power.’ He argues that 
while libbu inaššīšu has the meaning ‘to wish, to want, to take an interest in,’ nīš libbi 
should not be construed simply as 'sexual interest, desire,' or “libido.? For him, the 
patientis a man who desires a woman but is incapable of having intercourse with her. 
He, furthermore, observes that in several instances a man gets nīš libbi only after his 
penis has been stimulated by rubbing it with oil. He argues that nīš libbi is not simply 
the term for a man's interest in sexual relations, but for the ability to get and maintain 
an erection (Biggs 1967: 3). 

Biggs argues, from a biomedical point of view, that the loss of potency could 
relate to gonorrhea. Another cause of impotence could be simply also the natural 
diminution of potency which affects all men sooner or later (Biggs 1967: 3). He quotes 
the following text (his reading and translation):?? 


[Summa amēļlu ušaršu uzaqqassu intima šīnātīšu išattinu rehüssu iddá 
[nīš] libbīšu sabit-ma ana sinništi alāka muttu Sarku giná ina ušarīšu illak 
[amēlu šļū müsá maris 


[If a man]'s penis gives him sharp pains when he urinates, his “semen” discharges, 

his [pot]ency is ‘seized,’ and he cannot have intercourse with a woman, pus (literally ‘white blood’) 
constantly comes out of his penis, 

th[at man] is ill with gonorrhea (literally discharge"). 

[BAM 112 i 17’-19’, Biggs's (1967: 3) reading and translation] 


Biggs returns to the argument in his article “The Babylonian Sexual Potency Texts” 
presented at the XLVII? Rencontre Assyriologique Internationale in Helsinki. Here 
he clearly adopts the biomedical terminology when he argues that these texts are 
intended to alleviate sexual impotence, or as it is termed today, erectile dysfunction 
or penile erectile dysfunction. In fact, erection comes about when a man receives 
sensory or mental stimulation (Biggs 2002: 72). According to Biggs, then, incantations 
with their erotic images of sexually excited animals have the aim of causing mental 
stimulation, while the rituals with rubbing the penis with oil from the alabastron, 
often together with pulverized magnetic stones, have the aim of arousing sensory 
stimulation. The use of parts of the body of sexually excited, often wild, animals, in 
the rituals has the aim to transfer sexual power from the animals to the patient. 
Gwendolyn Leick, who deals with the nīš libbi texts in her book Sex and Eroti- 
cism in Mesopotamian Literature, particularly in the chapter *Love and Magic Potency 


20 Both Biggs (1967: 3) and Böck (2014: 147) restore line 18 with nis, creating thus a link between 
sexual desire and ‘gonorrhea’ (mūsū), while Geller (2005: 64, No. 4), whom I follow, restores with ina 
translating “in his innards." There are no other texts which link the absence of sexual desire with 
cases of gonorrhea. See also BAM 112 i 35’. 
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Incantations," had the same idea as Biggs. Leick (1994: 208—209) is the first scholar 
to explicitly assert that the expression nīš libbi is nothing more than a euphemism for 
the erection of the penis. 

Returning to the problem of modern identification of the diagnostic category of 
nis libbi, Biggs' reference, in his edition of the texts, to the biomedical aspects, was 
expanded on by JoAnn Scurlock and Burton R. Andersen in their book Diagnoses 
in Assyrian and Babylonian Medicine. This book aimed to provide a comprehensive 
review and analysis of all available ancient Mesopotamian texts with biomedical 
diagnosis and prognosis. After analyzing the “sexually transmitted diseases? (Scur- 
lock and Andersen 2005: 98-115), they focus, in the chapter *Genitourinary Tract Dis- 
eases," on sexual impotence (ibid. 111-113). This “disease” is included in the section 
entitled *Sexual Dysfunctions" together with priapism, nocturnal emission, and pre- 
mature ejaculation. The scholars write about impotence in Mesopotamia as follows: 


Both impotence and priapism can have multiple causes but Schistosomiasis hematobium is 
capable of causing both of them. The ancient Mesopotamian physician recognized that impo- 
tence commonly occurs with sexually transmitted diseases and advanced age, and that back 
or abdominal injuries could also have this affect. [. . .] What we might consider to be the psy- 
chological causes of the impotence were recognized, at least on an empirical level, by ancient 
physicians. [Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 112] 


To understand how nīš libbi was interpreted by the scholars, I take into account the 
following sentence: Summa amélu nis libbīšu (IL SÀ-Sú) ekim-ma lü ana sinništīšu lü 
ana sinnisti ahīti libbašu là inašši (SÀ-Sú NU ÍL) (see No. E.2: 18, Ms. H STT 280 ii 62). 
The sentence was translated in different ways: 
*[If] a person is impotent so that he cannot get an erection (either) for his woman 
or for a strange woman" (Scurlock and Anderson 2005: 112); 
—  "[If a man]’s potency is taken away and his ‘heart’ does not rise for his own 
woman or another woman" (Biggs 1967: 27); 
- “(Ifa man's sexual desire is taken away and) er begehrt weder seine eigene noch 
eine fremde Frau" (Landsberger 1966: 263). 


The first logogram fL ŠĀ is undoubtedly read in Akkadian as nis libbi, the second SÀ-Sú 
NU ÍL shall be read libbašu là inašši “to wish, desire." 

The use of biomedical parameters, in particular the dichotomy “magic vs. medi- 
cine," in order to understand the nīš libbi corpus was also undertaken by René Labat 
as well. In the RIA entry ‘Geschlechtskrankheiten,’ he declared that it is important 
to distinguish between the therapeutic actions concerning Mesopotamian sexual 
and urinary diseases and those concerning ‘impotence’: «Wenn die Harn- und 
Geschlechtskrankheiten von den Akkadern im allgemeinen mit vernünftigen Mitteln 
geheilt werden, so fufšt die Behandlung sexueller Impotenz eher auf der Magie als 
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auf der Medizin. Dieses Leiden schreiben sie gewóhnlich dem bósen Einfluf eines 
Dámons oder Zauberers zu» (Labat 1957-1971: 223). 

Let me now summarize the various points so far. Aside from the excellent philo- 
logical analyses, such as those of Ebeling and Biggs, we also find divergent interpre- 
tations of the texts. On one hand, an interpretation that I call *psychological" and 
on the other a “physical” one.” The first is that of Landsberger who translates the 
expression nis libbi as ‘sexual desire’ and of Kinnier Wilson who interprets it as ‘loss 
of libido.' The second one comes from Ebeling as well as Scurlock and Anderson. 
According to these scholars, the expression has the meaning of 'sexual power.' Only 
in Biggs and Leick do we find an analysis of the incantations in a magical-symbolic 
perspective. Biggs certainly, as with Leick, does not exclude the psychological dimen- 
sion of the problem in his analysis of animal images in the incantations and of the use 
of animal substances in the rituals. 

The psychological aspect of impotence is emphasized in an article by Marten Stol 
“Psychosomatic Suffering in ancient Mesopotamia" (1999). Here the scholar points 
out the psychosomatic symptoms of sexual impotence and focuses on the “emic” 
causes of the sickness. A "sexual-psychological" perspective is only hinted at in the 
article “Freud and Mesopotamian Magic" by Markham J. Geller (1999). 


Criticisms of the biomedical approach 


I would like to linger on the two most divergent interpretations of nīš libbi ther- 
apies, those of Kinnier Wilson and Scurlock and Andersen, from a theoretical and 
methodological point of view. Kinnier Wilson is the first to propose a clear-cut divi- 
sion between physical or somatic diseases and psychological ones. A similar method- 
ology was applied by Scurlock and Andersen using retrospective diagnosis, that is, 
the mechanism of applying modern biomedical disease classifications to the ancient 
sources. 

These two approaches, despite their differences, are together equated by the use 
of a biomedical perspective to the analysis of ancient pathologies. This perspective is 
called in Medical Anthropology *biomedical reductionism." This method is criticized 
by Nils Heefšel (2004b: 6—7) for the fact that there is no clear criterion by which the 
scholars select some symptoms described in the sources instead of others, and that 
this approach tells us nothing about the Mesopotamian therapeutic system and about 
how the Babylonians understand sickness, suffering, and pain.” 

The study of Forschungsgeschichte was useful to disclose the theoretical and 
methodological perspective used by researchers in the analysis of the nis libbi corpus, 


21 Wiggermann (2009-2011: 414) talks in term of reduced appetite and potency problems. 
22 See also Attia and Buisson's article Du bon usage des médecins en assyriologie (2004). 
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thatis the biomedical one. Biomedicine is an ethnomedicine culturally characterized 
by exclusive attention to the bio-psychic dimension of the individual (see Eisenberg 
and Kleinman 1981; Lock and Gordon 1999; Pizza 2005: 125—144). Modern biomedicine 
considers disease as an alteration of the psycho-physiological state of the organism, 
provoked by one or more organic dysfunctions. Health is therefore seen as an ideal 
state, the absence of disease or infirmity. Biomedicine defines, therefore, the health, 
on an ideal level, as a state of perfect homeostasis of an individual organism. The bio- 
medical perspective is essentially organicist? and positivistic, it considers the human 
being as a comprehensive system of chemical, biological and physiological elements 
structured in different levels of complexity (chemical elements, cells, organs, appa- 
ratuses, and systems) in functional relation with each other and fighting with the 
external environment, in particular with pathogens. The focus of attention is the sick 
organ, on which one must intervene on a purely technical level, either physical or 
chemical. 

Medical anthropologists have shown, thanks to the ethnographical research in 
modern Western contexts, the strong interplay between culture and processes of insti- 
tutionalization in biomedical knowledge. They showed that the biomedical catego- 
ries are not merely neutral descriptions of a given reality, but rather an apparatus 
of the cultural construction of clinical reality. Anthropological studies have revealed 
how the biomedical dichotomy “health vs. malady," along with that of “normal vs. 
abnormal or pathological" and the Cartesian one of *mind vs. body," are subject to a 
specific cultural configuration and cannot be considered universal. In other words, 
“health” and *malady" in the biomedical definitions are not objective conditions, 
which transcend the socio-cultural boundaries of a patient, but rather relative defini- 
tions, depending on historical and social contexts. 

I will develop these issues in the next sections, for now, I want to emphasize 
that this “biomedical reductionism,” which I brought out in the analysis of the 
Forschungsgeschichte, is based on a more general principle of cognitive nature, the 
“analogical reductionism.”** When dealing with an unfamiliar cultural phenome- 
non, the researcher, as the common man, uses the interpretative parameters which, 
through the process of enculturation, his or her own society has provided to him. 
Inevitably we look at the world around us with the cognitive tools that our culture 
made available to us. The comparison with other cultural systems (Weltanschauung) 
shows the inefficiency of such reductionism: instead of understanding the others, we 
end up reducing them to us. 


23 Social and psycho-somatic medicine are gradually emerging. The attention not only to the phys- 
iological aspects is also present in the definition of health proposed by World Health Organization: 
*Health is a state of complete physical, mental and social wellbeing and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity." 

24 van Binsbergen and Wiggerman talk in terms of the "error of reductionism" referring to the study 
of Mesopotamian magic (1999: 5-6). 
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Much has been written on the absence of neutrality of the researcher's gaze. 
Especially in the humanities neutrality is a kind of "naive illusion." Unavoidably 
we orient our cognitive gaze according to subjective and cultural involvement. It is 
necessary, therefore, to adopt a “reflective” approach, which takes into account the 
researcher's cultural and personal background. A capacity of reflection and analy- 
sis on the projective character of the way of doing research. We need, in the words 
of Pierre Bourdieu (2001), objectiver le sujet de l'objectivation, that is analyzing the 
researcher who constructs his or her object of study. This construction inevitably 
involves the cultural level. For this reason, reflecting on the way we understand 
infirmity, health, therapeutic process in our Western system helps a lot. I insist 
on this point to avoid falling into biomedical interpretative traps, which deform 
the ancient sources, and which actually produce a sort of *history of biomedicine 
in the ancient world," leading us away from an understanding of ancient medical 
practices and concepts. 

Anthropology has discussed the interplay between knowledge and power (see 
Gramsci 1975: Foucault 1969; Foucault 1971), and the consequent reduction of other 
cultures to one's self.” Similarly, Medical Anthropology and Ethno-Psychiatry have 
shown how ethnologists, psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists have actually used 
theoretical and methodological tools of biomedical and psychological knowledge for 
the analysis of the medical systems of other populations, reiterating a colonial process 
on the level of knowledge (and in fact of power). In this regard, the studies of one of 
the founders ofthe French Ethno-Psychiatry, Frantz Fanon on the biomedicalization of 
extra-European societies are fundamental. His studies have been applied by other eth- 
no-psychiatrists, such as G. Devereux, T. Nathan, R. Beneduce, P. Coppo, and medical 
anthropologists, such as M. Lock, N. Scheper-Hughes, D. Fassin, P. Farmer. 

All this presupposes an epistemological reformulation which unmasks the 
alleged neutrality of biomedical knowledge (see Lock and Gordon 1988; Singer 
1990). As discussed by Deborah Gordon, biomedicine tends to construct for its own 
“identity” or “membership” based on a rhetoric of rationality and truth. It must be 
interpreted within a "Western tradition" based primarily on *naturalism” (= science) 
(1988: 20-32) and on “individualism” (ibid. 33—37). According to this worldview, 
nature is seen as an ahistorical, universal, rationally understandable reality, sepa- 
rated by culture and society, and independent of the human consciousness. Gordon 
argues that biomedicine relies on naturalistic epistemology as its official epistemol- 
ogy, using "science" as the measure of truth. Medicine's burst of development came 
with the displacement of the criterion of truth from tradition and rationality to *look 
and see" (ibid. 33). Biomedicine reiterates a series of dichotomies which underlie the 
theoretical and philosophical assumptions of the Western tradition: *mind vs. body," 


25 See Geertz 1988 and the postmodern anthropology, in particular Marcus and Fisher 1986; Clifford 
and Marcus 1986, see here especially Crapanzano 1986. 
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“rational vs. irrational," “material vs. symbolic,” “natural vs. cultural." The “cultural 
practices of biomedicine”? are based, according to Gordon, on a precise cosmology, 
ontology, and epistemology. In other words, the biological reductionism, as a cul- 
tural system, goes beyond the strictly medical aspects, incorporating other notions, 
such as those of body, mind, person, identity, female and male, individual and com- 
munity.” As Giovanni Pizza (2005: 130) points out, on a theoretical and ideological 
level, biomedicine tends to identify itself with the truth and to produce claims of the 
universality of its theory and ideology, concealing the sociocultural meaning of its 
practice. Biomedicine studies our bodies and defines their objective consistency, it 
is, therefore, the primary place where the construction of our own ways of perceiving 
and living the body takes place. 

I think that these reflections developed in Critical Medical Anthropology and 
Ethno-Psychiatry are of great importance for the study of ancient Mesopotamian 
medical knowledge. It is not possible for Assyriologists not to take into account these 
methodological perspectives. The biomedical approach is still very strong in Assyri- 
ology. See, for example, Coleman's reply to Heeßel’s criticism of employing modern 
diagnosis in the study of ancient sources. Coleman proposes the image of a modern 
medicine not subject to cultural influences and for this reason a-cultural: «The scien- 
tific knowledge of a modern physician translates across cultures in a way that is not 
as true of linguistics, law or other more culturally-bound disciplines. As patients from 
the high-rises of New York to the villages of Papua New Guinea can testify, modern 
medicine tends to be cross-cultural, a characteristic it shares with the other sciences. 
The concept of cross-cultural disciplines includes ancient-modern interactions» 
(2005: 44). Coleman reproduces, quoting Michael T. Taussig, «a political ideology in 
the guise of a science of (apparently) *real things" — biological and physical thing- 
hood» (1980: 3). He reiterates the idea that biomedicine is a culture-free discipline 
(while other disciplines are culturally-bound). His argumentations are valid only in a 
biomedical perspective, which shall, in my opinion, understood as an ethnomedicine, 
which is based on philosophical assumptions of a specific ethno-epistemology.?? 


26 Iusehere the term “cultural practice” or “cultural production' in order to give a greater emphasis to 
a perspective more concerned with the real experience of the human praxis, rather than with a gener- 
al and abstract concept of “culture” or “cultural system' (see Bourdieu 1972; 1980). 

27 Foucault showed how historically the biomedical conception of the body has conditioned the 
power over the individual and the community, and vice versa. Biomedical knowledge and power in 
modernity, although separate, reinforced each other. For the philosopher in the seventeenth century 
the body is thought of as a machine. This was ensured by power mechanisms which characterized the 
disciplines: what he calls anatomo-politics of the human body. Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century the body is thought of as the body-species, understood as support of biological processes. 
This created a number of regulatory controls, defined by Foucault as a bio-politics of the population. 
This initiates the era of bio-power, at the base of the modern capitalism (1976: 123-142). 

28 For problems regarding not only the retrospective diagnostics, but also the translation of Mesopo- 
tamian pathologies with modern technical terms see Heeßel 2010b; 2016: 17-23. 
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The denial of any suspension of epistemological analysis to biomedicine and the 
attention on the social conditions of production of biomedical knowledge underpin 
the reflection of Allan Young. He argues that the success of the ideological practice 
of clinical medicine, including analysis of the medical conceptions of other popula- 
tions, is due to isolation from both other ethno-concepts and other epistemologies 
opposed to it on the edge of rational discourse. «Through these practices — Young 
affirms - socialized knowledge of medicine is made to seem not so much *wrong" or 
*counter-productive" [. . .] as “not medicine at all” or an attempt to “politicize” med- 
icine and science» (1982: 275). As pointed out by the historian of medicine Stengers, 
what characterizes the medicine in the modern sense, compared to the therapies of 
the ethnological or traditional societies, is not so much the doctrine or practices, but 
rather the claim of “rationality.” Healing proves nothing - the researcher affirms - the 
charlatan is defined as one who claims as evidence the healing (Stengers 1995). It is 
the scientific rationality that characterizes modern medicine. 

As stated above, a critical reflection of the epistemological positions of Western 
knowledge, intended as an ethno-epistemology (see Scheper-Hughes and Lock 1987), 
inevitably involves us researchers firsthand, as members of this society. As Rhodes 
writes: «Western biomedicine and medical anthropology are intimately connected» 
(1990: 159). We researchers are members of the society in which biomedicine pro- 
vides the dominant form of explanation and treatment of sicknesses. This means 
that a critical analysis of these epistemological foundations involves a reflection on 
how we think about issues regarding the concepts of health and care. Therefore, it is 
impossible to know the sickness-event without social conditioning of some kind. The 
researchers, therefore, are always socially conditioned, however those who employ 
a critical-interpretative approach may, following Young, «claim, and what would set 
their accounts of sickness off from those of others, is a critical understanding of how 
medical facts are predetermined by the processes through which they are convention- 
ally produced in clinics, research settings, etc. Thus, the task at hand is not simply 
to demystify knowledge, but to critically examine the social condition of knowledge 
production» (1982: 277). The anthropologist Ernesto De Martino uses the concept of 
*critical ethnocentrism," understood as an improvement of one's own cultural con- 
sciousness in comparison with “other” cultures and as a hard process of awareness of 
our own limits, dependent on our cultural history, in the descriptions of the “other- 
ness.””? Examining ourselves before and during the analysis of ancient sources is not 
easy, but an attempt must be made. As Taussig writes: «Medical practice inevitably 
produces grotesque mystifications in which we all flounder, grasping ever more piti- 
fully for security in a man-made world which we see not as social, not as human, not 
as historical, but as a world of a priori objects beholden only to their own force and 
laws, dutifully illuminated for us by professional experts such as doctors» (1980: 5). 


29 Fora study on De Martino's critical ethnocentrism in English see Saunders 1993. 
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Or in the words of Nancy Scheper-Hughes and Margaret Lock «to admit the “as-ifness” 
ofour ethnoepistemologyis to court a Cartesian anxiety-the fear thatin the absence of 
a sure, objective foundation for knowledge we would fall into the void, into the chaos 
of absolute relativism and subjectivity» (1987: 30). Analyzing critically our habitual 
ways of seeing sickness, health and therapeutic efficacy leads to a weakening of our 
epistemological certainty, but I think it is crucial for improving the quality of analysis 
of the sources. 

The research on the nīš libbi diagnostic category and its therapies involves not 
only the therapeutic dimension (hence the dialogue with Medical Anthropology and 
Ethno-Psychiatry) but also that of sexuality and gender construction.?? Even within 
the Gender Studies, epistemological reflections have developed. Second-wave Fem- 
inism?' (1970s-1980s) has shown how the sexual difference “man and woman” has 
been culturally constructed in the frame of a male ideology that has then naturalized 
it, and had allowed acquiring different points of view, which differ from the leading 
ideology of clear masculine kind. Establishing woman's distinctiveness and giving 
value to female particularities, it has on the other side crystallized gender identities, 
homologating de facto the heterogeneity of women. This has led to the development 
of a concept of Woman, which remains distant from the peculiarities of each group 
of women, as well as from every single woman, concealing noteworthy differences 
between them. Such a myth of a unitary and a-historical Subject-Woman, as unre- 
lated to single historical and cultural realities as it is, has been strongly criticized 
by both Afro-American and lesbian feminists. The former were, in fact, incapable of 
giving voice to their peculiarities, as they were on one hand excluded by the feminist 
movement because of their ethnic affiliation, and on the other hand by struggles for 
the emancipation of black people because of their gender. The latter were cut out 


30 The studies on Mesopotamian manhood and male identity are limited. While in some disciplines, 
such as Anthropology, Sociology and Archeology, studies on masculinity have proliferated, for the 
ancient world and in particular for Assyriology and Archeology of the Near East there are very few. See 
for Archeology Alberti 2006; for Anthropology Gutmann 1997; for Sociology Connel 1995 and Kimmel 
1996; for Queer Studies Halberstam 1998. For the ancient Near Eastern Studies see Winter 1996; Chap- 
man 2004; Melville 2004; Assante 2007; Assante 2017; Asher-Greve 2008; Westenholz 2009; Svārd 
2010; Suter 2012; Garcia-Ventura 2014; N'Shea 2016; N'Shea 2019; Peled 2016; Peled 2018; Cooper 2017; 
Westenholz and Zsolnay 2017; Helle 2018; Helle 2020; Bennett 2020. On masculinity in the ancient 
Near East two workshops were organized: Mapping Ancient Near Eastern Masculinities by Ilona Zsol- 
nay at the Philadelphia Penn Museum in 2011 (Zsolonay 2017); The Construction of Masculinities in An- 
cient Mesopotamia by Agnes Garcia-Ventura and Lorenzo Verderame at Sapienza University of Rome 
in 2015 (with the author and Omar N'Shea). 

31 The various trends in Gender Studies are usually presented as waves. For a description of these 
waves and their relationship with ancient Near Eastern studies see Bahrani 2001: 14-25; Svárd 2015: 
8-12. For the development of Gender and Woman Studies in Assyriology and Archeology of ancient 
Near East see Asher-Greve 2000; Asher-Greve 2002: 33-34; Lion 2007; Bolger 2008; Pollock 2008; 
Vogel 2012a; Vogel 2012b; Van de Mieroop 2013; Budin and Webb 2016; Garcia-Ventura and Zisa 2017; 
Garcia-Ventura and Svārd 2018. 
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from the discourse on woman, inspired by a heterosexual perspective that excludes 
other sexual orientations. Such “outsider” voices have allowed for a critique of First- 
wave Feminism in favor of - what most interests us — an epistemological perspec- 
tive, laying the foundation for that critical re-thinking, which brought in the so-called 
*post-Feminism" and Queer Theories. 

Such thinkers find their lifeblood not only in feminist theories but also in post-co- 
lonial thought and post-structuralist philosophy.?? Very briefly, it appears clear that 
the frame of our subject, the spheres of politics, ethics, socio-economics, and episte- 
mology are extremely intertangled. The aim is to try to give voice to oppressed people 
for different reasons, whether ethnic, social, political, cultural, or related to their 
gender. A gender discourse is always, then, also a political one, which, I would argue, 
is related to an alterity, first constructed, and then oppressed. 

Analyzing the discourse which produces such oppressed otherness means acquir- 
ing a different epistemological perspective. Following Foucault's heritage, scholars of 
Gender Studies have studied the interactions between knowledge and power. Acquir- 
ing a different perspective means de-constructing the concept of hegemonic knowledge 
and giving voice to oppressed people. Instrumental in this sense are policies of the 
‘scholar’s location’ (see Rich 1987). Under this new perspective one understands the 
concepts of *marginality' of bell hooks (1996), *mestizia' of Gloria E. Anzaldūa (1987), 
‘lesbian’ of Monique Wittig (1980, Engl. tr. 2013), ‘eccentric subject’ of Teresa de Lau- 
retis (1990), and partly of ‘cyborg’ of Donna Haraway (1991). All these concepts have in 
common, even with minor differences, acquisition of different, *other," views, which 
allow for living, acting, and making research in “another” way. All these terms indicate 
an excessive critical position. For instance, according to bell hooks (1996: 52), the *mar- 
ginality' is the site of radical possibility, a space of resistance, offering the possibility of 
radical perspectives from which to see and create, to imagine alternatives, new worlds. 
Similarly, Wittig's ‘lesbian’ (1980, Engl. tr. 2013: 250) is treated as the privileged place 
for a reflection on the hegemonic role of heterosexuality and the cultural and social 
constructions of man and woman. As underlined by de Lauretis (1990: 145), Wittig’s 
term ‘lesbian,’ as that of ‘lesbian society? is not referred to the sexual orientation to a 
woman; differently, they are theoretical terms of a form of feminist consciousness that 
can only exist historically, hic et nunc, as the consciousness of a something else. 

Theories of theoretical location have also been developed by Donna Haraway, a 
biologist, philosopher and gender theorist. I cannot linger here on her thoughts on 
the concept of “cyborg,” «a cybernetic organism, a hybrid of machine and organism, 
a creature of social reality as well as a creature of fiction» (1991: 149), which suggests 
a way out of the dualism that the theory of sexual difference imposes. As already sug- 


32 On the relation between Feminism and Post-colonial Studies see Spivak 1988; Minh-ha 1989; Hill 
Collins 2000. 
33 On lesbian-feminism and the concept of ‘compulsory heterosexuality’ see Rich 1980. 
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gested by other queer theorists such as Butler, de Lauretis and Preciado (2001), the 
concept of cyborg involves a subjectivity model that is multiple, discontinuous, artic- 
ulate on several plains, not only that of gender but also those of ethnical group, social 
condition, age, sexual orientation, and political ideas.** For present purposes, her 
consideration of epistemology is important, especially on scientific objectivity. She 
strives for types of knowledge, which should be "situated," i.e. in which the specific- 
ity and peculiarity of scientific analysis are underlined (Haraway 1988: 575—599). At 
the base of such objectivity and rational principles is the practice of deconstruction 
and criticism, which does not to fall into an empty relativism. It is such 'situation- 
ality,’ partiality and deconstruction that allow objective knowledge, which is held 
against a claimed transcendence as well as an invisible omnipotence of the scholar.” 
It is clear then that gender becomes an epistemological perspective, a critical-analyt- 
ical concept (see Scott 1986), which allows re-analyzing some of the so-considered 
essential works in each specific discipline. 


Theoretical and methodological introduction 
Illness, disease, sickness 


I would start with the words of the French Africanist anthropologist, Marc Augé, 
who states: «La maladie qu'elle est à la fois la plus individuelle et la plus sociale 
des choses» (1994: 36). For the anthropologist, the sickness should be interpreted as 
the elementary forms of the event (forme élémentaire de l'événement), of biological 
and social nature. Since the beginning of Anthropology, scholars have paid atten- 
tion to the cultural and social aspects of the sickness, health, and healing techniques 
of non-European or traditional societies.” However, we had to wait until the 1970s, 
thanks to the Harvard Medical School, for a new debate and a new approach to health 
issues in Medical Anthropology and Cultural Psychiatry. 

As a reply to the ‘objectification’ of malady on behalf of biomedicine, scholars 
of Harvard University, especially Arthur Kleinman and Byron Good, professors of 


34 See Braidotti's criticisms (2002: 122-124). 

35 The influence of post-structuralist and deconstructivist philosophy (Foucault, Derrida, Deleuze, 
Kristeva, etc.), and that of Bourdieu's epistemological reflections is clear. For the feminist epistemol- 
ogy see Alcoff and Potter 1993; Harding 1986; Hartsock 1983; García-Selgas 2004. On the contribution 
of feminist epistemology to the study of the ancient Near Eastern sources see Garcia-Ventura and Zisa 
2017: 38-45. 

36 See G.M. Foster's studies on the classification of etiological systems in non-Western societies 
(1976); Evans-Pritchard on magic among the Azande, a population of Central Africa (1937); Turner on 
Ndembu physician, a Bantu population of Zambia (1967); the studies of Rivers (1924), Acherknecht 
(1942; 1946; 1971) and Lévi-Strauss (1962a; 1962b). Although on recognizes a ‘logical’ to ‘other’ medical 
knowledge, they still are analyzed through the lens of biomedicine. 
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Medical Anthropology at Harvard Medical School, have broken down the expres- 

sion *malady' into two different dimensions: illness and disease? (see Fabrega 1972; 

Eisenberg 1977; Kleiman 1978): 

— Illness refers to the experience of suffering and pain experienced by the patient 
in the first person; 

— Disease refers to a malfunctioning of the psycho-biological processes of the indi- 
vidual organism. 


While disease concerns biomedical knowledge, the illness represents the ideas which 
the family and the society have about suffering and malady. In other words, modern 
physicians diagnose and care for organic disease, while the patients experience illness. 
Kleinman, as well as the other members of the Harvard Medical School, stated the cul- 
tural character of both dimensions of malady, illness and disease. However, their anal- 
yses focused on the illness. The purpose of their work was in fact to mediate between 
the different conceptions of illness and health among patients and physicians, often 
in a multicultural context, to improve the effectiveness of the biomedical therapeutic 
process. It is then a Medical Anthropology in biomedicine. It is no coincidence that 
often the failure of therapy is caused by noncompliance, that is, the patient's refusal to 
follow the treatment proposed by the physician. It is brought about by a communica- 
tions breakdown between the patient and physician, which originates in the contrast 
between different explanatory models of illness, between opposing cultural construc- 
tion of clinical reality. On the model of the decomposition of the malady in disease and 
illness, regarding the recovery of health Kleinman distinguished between curing and 
healing. The concept of healing (Heilkunst in German) has been employed in Assyriol- 
ogy to indicate therapeutic systems that could not be properly considered as medical, 
in terms of biomedicine. Bóck distinguishes, in fact, between healing, which addresses 
the wellbeing of the patient in religious, social and psychological terms, and curing, 
which refers to the «actual treatment and removal of illness» (2014: 192, my emphasis). 

The attention to personal, family, and social perception of the malady (illness) 
from the patient and his or her family, considered as cultural and social, has effectively 
obscured the socio-cultural nature of biomedical diagnostic categories (disease). If 
on one hand, the anthropologists recognized the ‘constructed’ nature of the disease, 
on the other they saw it as the disease itself, that is a pre-social and pre-cultural, 
and therefore natural, reality. Not submitting the disease and the biomedical knowl- 
edge to critical process, they have continued to reiterate the dichotomy between “tra- 
ditional and non-European medical knowledge vs. biomedicine" which, in turn, is 


37 For previous discussion on the possible benefits obtained by the use of this theoretical perspective 
in the study of Mesopotamian medicine see Avalos 1995: 23-25; Heeßel 2004a; Robson 2008; Zisa 
2012: 4-7. In 2016 in Berlin a conference entitled "Cultural Classification Systems: Disease, Health and 
Local Biologic Drugs. Interdisciplinary Approaches to the Study of Cultures in Medical Anthropology 
and Historical Sciences" was organized by M.J. Geller and U. Steinert. 
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based on the dichotomy "cultural interpretation vs. scientific explanation" and there- 
fore "culture vs. nature" (see Young 1982; Zempléni 1985). This kind of analysis seems 
to me still present in Assyriology. If on one hand, it recognizes the need to use emic 
concepts of Mesopotamian populations in terms of diagnostic categories, etiologies, 
care systems, on the other hand, however, it continues to consider them only as cul- 
tural interpretations. On the contrary, body, emotions, diseases are considered uni- 
versal psycho-physiological states, therefore natural. Culture is seen as a relevant 
factor in reference only to the categories. If on one hand the attempts of analysis of 
Mesopotamian sources using biomedical diagnosis and prognosis are criticized, on 
the other hand, it does not exclude the practice of explaining these sources referring 
to the terminology and concepts of modern medicine, psychiatry, and psychology. 

This theoretical perspective has been strongly criticized by both anthropolo- 
gists of sickness, which I will discuss shortly, and members of the so-called “Critical 
Medical Anthropology." Both stressed the need for an anthropology of biomedicine, 
which aims to investigate its socio-cultural and political dimension. Allan Young was 
one of the first to criticize the theoretical foundations of Harvard Medical School. 
He argues that we should not limit the epistemological issues to the interpretations 
of non-Western medical systems. When the epistemological question is suspended 
for both social sciences, including anthropology, and biomedicine, scholars merely 
adopt the common sense of the medical view of Western societies (Young 1982: 260). 
The model disease/illness does not take into account how social relations shape the 
malady, and for this reason, it is no different from the biomedical model which it 
wishes to overcome. Hence, according to Young, the analysis of social and political 
relations, which are at the basis of the malady-event, is fundamental. For this reason, 
he develops the concept of sickness. In truth, the sickness had been considered a third 
dimension of malady by the Harvard Medical School. It was defined as the social rela- 
tions of the malady, a general concept that had not been developed. In Young's (1982: 
270) reading the sickness refers to the historical-cultural process of the production of 
medical knowledge and maladies, a process for socializing disease and illness. The 
concept of sickness has the advantage of putting the attention on the social conditions 
of production of knowledge, be it a biomedical one or a Mesopotamian one. Under 
this perspective, I will move towards an analysis of the Mesopotamian healing. Conse- 
quently, my work cannot touch upon the dimension of disease, because, as said above, 
the biomedical clinical reality, with its vision of the body and of the pathologies, are 
cultural and historical products as well. It is therefore not possible to link sicknesses 
in medical-magic cuneiform texts to diagnostic categories of modern medicine. 


Medical system as cultural system 


In the previous paragraph, I showed how in the analysis of Mesopotamian medical 
knowledge an approach aiming to investigate its social and cultural construction 
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is important. The Mesopotamian sources related to the sexual desire (nīš libbi) are 
incantations and rituals which have been encoded and transmitted for millennia. In 
other words, the sources at our disposal are highly standardized. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the same incantation, or the same prescription, is preserved on several 
manuscripts, across space and time. It is not uncommon, therefore, to find the same 
prescription on a text found in HattuSa and dated to the Middle Babylonian period, 
as well as on a text from Uruk from the Neo-Babylonian period. This kind of doc- 
umentation inevitably influences the way we do research. Following the tripartite 
scheme of the malady, proposed in the previous paragraph, my research does not deal 
with the dimension of the disease, and cannot deal with the illness, since we did not 
receive any texts that refer to the experience of the patient (e.g., letters). For example, 
we do not find any mention of the absence of sexual desire in the correspondence 
between the ummánü (experts) at the Assyrian court (see CJean 2006: 76). Therefore, 
the dimension of the sickness will be the object of my analysis. 

A useful theoretical perspective to analyze the cultural construction of the sick- 
ness-event is to consider the medical system as a cultural system. Kleinman elaborated 
the concept of *Explanatory Model." Health, malady, and those elements, which cir- 
culate in a society in terms of healing, find their expression as cultural systems: 


Such cultural systems, which I shall call health care systems, are, like the other cultural systems, for 
instance, e.g. kinship and religious system, symbolic systems built out of meanings, values, 
behavioural norms, and the like. The health care system articulates illness as a cultural idiom, 
linking beliefs about disease causation, the experience of symptoms, specific patterns of illness 
behaviour, decisions concerning treatments alteratives, actual therapeutic practices, and evalua- 
tions of therapeutic outcomes. Thus it establishes systematic relationship between these compo- 
nents [Kleinman 1978: 86]. 


The advantage of the “Explanatory Model” is understanding the coherence at the 
basis of relations between all the aspects which constitute a vision that a society has 
of sickness, suffering, and health. Diagnosis, etiology, prognosis, therapeutic itiner- 
ary can be understood only and exclusively if considered in relation to each other. For 
example, one cannot understand the therapeutic process strategies without consid- 
ering the causes of the sickness-event. As we will see in Chapter III, it is not possible 
to understand the sense of some nis libbi prescriptions, isolating them from the cat- 
egorization of this diagnostic category. As we will see, some ingredients are chosen 
because they are considered able to act directly against the witchcraft attack, the 
cause of the suffering. In this perspective etiology and therapeutic practice are deeply 
interconnected: the second finds its raison d’être in the first. It is a model of reality 
and for the reality which is provided to individuals by society. It should be noted that 
Kleinman refers to explanatory models of individuals (illness) and not of cultures. 
Many criticisms have been made against the concept of the “Explanatory Model” as 
being too abstract and ‘rationalist’ (see Young 1982). On the contrary, I think that this 
is a model which, although it tends to simplify and does not take into account other 
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variables of a community (such as conflict, political hegemony), has the advantage 
of relating all the elements which constitute the sickness-event. In other words, it is 
a conceptual model that helps the researcher understand the community's vision of 
health, sickness, suffering, and care. 

A semiotic approach started with the interpretive turn in Anthropology (see 
Geertz 1973; Good and DelVecchio Good 1981: 178-180). Another member of the 
Harvard Medical School, Byron Good (1977) developed the concept of "semantic 
illness network." He carried out fieldwork for two years in Maragheh, an Azeri speak- 
ing city in the Azerbaijan province of Iran, on the “heart distress" (narahatiye qalb). 
For Good, a “semantic illness network” is the set of illness experiences associated 
through networks of meaning and social interactions within a community. He makes 
specific reference to the thesis of Victor Turner (1967: 19-47) on “dominant ritual 
symbols," according to which these symbols reach their meaning not only as elements 
of a symbolic system but also as forces of social iteration. The dominant symbols are 
capable of the unification of disparate significata and of polarization of meaning. They 
are the manifestation of the normative principles and significata of a community 
(Turner 1967: 19-32). According to Good's ethno-semantic analysis the ‘heart distress’ 
in Iran is an element of the broader category of 'anguish' (narahati), associated with 
loss - Moharram** — and old age. Other recurring associations with ‘heart distress’ 
are interpersonal problems — nervous disorders — blood - insanity or troubles related 
to poverty (Good 1977; Good et al. 1985). This attention to the semantics allows us to 
analyze the paths which connect the symbolic to the emotional and the physiological, 
the role of language in connecting social experience and sicknesses, and the strategic 
use of the language of the sickness. 

As we will see in Chapter II ($ “Similes concerning the action of the witch") during 
the analysis of incantations, the nis libbi diagnostic category maintains semantic rela- 
tionships with other spheres related to suffering, such as other symptoms of a witch- 
craft attack. The language of binding and slackening muscles clearly represents a 
semantic complex that transcends the circumstances of this sickness (= lack of sexual 
desire) to embrace the more general one of witchcraft. Such language symbolically 
represents the experience of, in the words of Ernesto De Martino (1959, Engl. tr. 2015), 
being-acted-upon by an external force acting on the individual, canceling his ability to 
act (loss of agency). This is a symbolic totality, which however goes beyond witchcraft 
to describe semantic associations related to a conception of suffering as immobil- 
ity - fatigue — weakening - afraid — and crisis in social relations. The fundamental 
symbolic elements, as defined by Good, as well as the dominant ritual symbols are 
polysemantic, or rather they fall into different symbolic domains, placed in mutual 
relation. This explains the variety of elements within a "semantic illness network." 


38 The festival which celebrates the Battle of Karbala, where the martyred Hossein, the grandson of 
Mohammad and son of Ali, died. 
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For this reason, in our case, heterogeneous elements such as weakness, panic attacks, 
lack of sexual desire, social and family anxiety are considered in conjunction. These 
symbols form a path connecting the various aspects of human life from social unrest 
(witchcraft), if not existential (the witch understood not as a single person, but as a 
generic external force), - conflict, envy, tension - to the emotional and physiological 
dimension of the person affected by the sickness. 


The body 


A critical reflection on the concepts of health and sickness must include how the body 
is thought of and represented. As I mentioned, the Akkadian expression nīš libbi liter- 
ally means “raising of libbu.' The term libbu, as we will see in the following sections, 
does not exactly fit into modern anatomical categorizations. It can refer to the heart, 
stomach, and uterus. It is also the seat of thoughts and emotions. The complexity of 
the term inevitably leads us to a critical reflection on the way we apply our anatomical 
categories to ancient sources.” 

Linguistic terms used to represent the body necessitate understanding how the 
body is objectified, thought, and described within a community. It is a very wide- 
spread cognitive approach both in Medical and Linguistic Anthropology. The body 
is a physical place of inscription for cultural and social practices and thus its con- 
struction is dependent on historical and cultural context. Marcel Mauss was the first 
scholar who worked on the historical and cultural dimension of the body. His work 
has inspired a reevaluation on the body within the humanities and social sciences, 
and not just within biological disciplines. In his famous essay he uses the expression 
*body techniques," «les facons dont les hommes, société par société, d'une facon 
traditionnelle, savent se servir de leur corps» (1934: 5). The body, by its socio-cultural 
modeling, becomes the indispensable instrument of man. Man, through the process 
of enculturation, learns and imitates the techniques of the tool-body. Learning and 
imitation take us back to the historical and cultural sphere, and in this perspective, 
the body is understood as a product of history. Such a process of cultural absorption 
takes place mostly due to man's mimetic ability: the man observes others and imitates 
them. It is a continuous and progressive citation process. Citationality is fundamen- 
tal to learning body techniques. The cultural character of these techniques, however, 
is subject to a process of naturalization. We consider the way we think and use our 
bodies in everyday life naturally. According to Mauss, in fact, the body technique is an 
acte traditionnel efficace, which «est senti par l'auteur comme un acte d'ordre mécan- 
ique, physique ou physico-chimique» (ibid. 10). 


39 Fora study on the Sumerian and Akkadian lexicon of the body see Couto-Ferreira 2009. 
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This exposure, started by Mauss, of cultural processes, which determine not 
only the body techniques but the idea itself which society has of the body, affected 
other societies. This disclosure has not been applied to our cognitive category. For a 
reflection on the idea which modern science, and with it Western thought, has on the 
body and its relationship with the mind we had to wait for phenomenology in phi- 
losophy and studies on Critical Medical Anthropology. I focus on a famous essay by 
two anthropologists Nancy Scheper-Hughes and Margaret Lock *The Mindful Body: A 
Prolegomenon to Future Work in Medical Anthropology" (1987). The scholars define a 
conceptual model based on the relationship between what they indicate as the “three 
bodies": 

— Individual body, understood in the phenomenological sense of the experience of 
the body-self; 

— Social body, as a natural symbol with which to think about nature, society, and 
culture; 

— Politic body, referring to the regulation, surveillance, and control of bodies regard- 
ing reproduction, sexuality, sickness, work, gender. 


The anthropologists critically analyzed how Western thought, from Descartes onward, 
thought about the body. It was placed in opposing relation with the mind. It was there- 
fore outlined as a dichotomy “body vs. mind" or “matter vs. spirit." Descartes distin- 
guished between res extensa, the physical substance, and res cogitans, the thinking 
substance. The first represents physical reality, extended, limited, and unconscious, 
while the second defines psychic reality, unextended, free, and conscious. This dis- 
tinction has allowed biological and medical sciences to focus analytically on the 
physical substance. The field of biomedicine is founded epistemologically on this 
distinction. It is only interested in the physical dimension of the human body. The 
scholars reported an interesting case that showed how medical students embodied 
this vision of medical reality. An old woman who suffered from chronic headaches, 
describing her condition in front of first-year medical students, she explained that her 
husband was an alcoholic and sometimes beat her, over the last five years she had 
always remained at home to look after her mother-in-law, and that she was concerned 
about her son's problems at school. After the woman's explanation, a student asked 
the professor: “But what is the real cause of the head aches?" For them what was 
important for diagnostic purposes was information about the neurochemical changes 
where were understood as constituting the true causal explanation (Scheper-Hughes 
and Lock 1987: 8). 

A connection between mind and body in clinical theory and practice has been 
rephrased by psychoanalytic psychiatry and psychosomatic medicine. However, even 
these tendencies within biomedicine are, according to scholars, victims of this epis- 
temology and tend to «categorize and treat human afflictions as if they were either 
wholly organic or wholly psychological in origin: “it” is in the body, or “it” is in the 
mind» (ibid. 9-10). The concept of somatization, as used in psychosomatic medicine, 
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does not rule out the dichotomy which was mentioned above. If it supports a unity 
of mind and body, it cannot escape the boundaries of this duality. It effectively treats 
the sickness as if it had psychological causes, the symptoms of which expand into the 
physical body, or it treats the sickness as if it had physically identifiable pathologies 
that have psychological and subjective consequences. 

This duality underpins, according to their view, other conceptual oppositions of 
Western philosophical and scientific thought, such as “nature vs. culture,” “individ- 
ual vs. society," *reason vs. passion." Dichotomies which have crossed the bounda- 
ries of specific disciplines: the reflections of the French sociologist Durkheim on the 
individual-society relation; Freud's dynamic psychology according to which man is in 
constant struggle between natural instincts and social and moral regulation; Marx's 
work on the opposition between external and objective nature and the human work 
which can transform it (ibid. 10—11). 

This critical analysis of our ethno-epistemology leads us to rethink the way 
we understand the dualist relationship between mind and body. Not only that, the 
concept of self and the person is subject to a great cultural variation as well. While we 
could consider as universal, in a cross-cultural perspective, intuitive perception of a 
bodily self, on the contrary, the idea of a self with a permanent state of consciousness, 
that is an independent and stable individual, and a moral and psychological, as well 
as legal, person is specific of our culture (see Mauss 1938; Dieterlen 1973; Geertz 1973; 
Augé 1980; Rosaldo 1984; Scheper-Hughes and Lock 1987: 13-16; Cohen 1994).^9 

As has been demonstrated by Ulrike Steinert (2012a: 124—125; 2012c) in Mesopota- 
mia the person is not based on a dualistic and oppositional model *mind and body," 
but rather on a holistic conception. The person in Mesopotamia is conceived as plu- 
ralistic, an entity constituted by a number of components, and as a holistic, under- 
stood as a whole psycho-physical-social. 

Our own scientific language is limited by the Cartesian view. As Scheper-Hughes 
and Lock (1987: 10) underline, we are forced, in the absence of a specific language 
aimed at describing the relationships between mind-body-society, to employ expres- 
sions connected by hyphens, such as bio-social, psycho-somatic, somato-social, 
which itself is a sign of our descriptive limitations. 

One might offer a counterpoint: in Mesopotamia, the causes of suffering are not 
always attributed to witchcraft or a demon or divine anger. The Mesopotamians rec- 
ognize that the origin of a sickness is a cause-effect relationship, determined at the 


40 The anthropologist and missionary Leenhardt tells that, during his research in New Caledonia 
on the conception of the person in the Melanesian world, he conducted an interview with the kanak 
sculptor Boesoou on the changes generated by the European civilization. The anthropologist was sure 
that the notion of spirit was a Western importation, so he asked: «En somme, c'est la notion d'esprit 
que nous avons portée dans votre pensée?», but the sculptor objected: «L'esprit? Bah! Vous ne nous 
avez pas apporté l'esprit. Nous savions déjà l'existence de l'esprit. Nous procédions selon l'esprit. 
Mais ce que vous nous avez apporté, c'est le corps» (1939: 30-31). 
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physiological level. One might presume then that such thinking is based on biological 
criteria. Let us take a simple example: a Mesopotamian man drinks dirty water and 
knows that this is the cause of his stomachache. He does not attribute the cause of his 
pain to witchcraft or divine anger. He has established a causal relationship between 
dirty water and stomachache. Is he using biological criteria to understand his pain? 
No! The risk of this theoretical approach is to identify the "biological criteria" with 
the "criteria of biological science." Physiological processes are differently config- 
ured. The Mesopotamian man never talks in terms of toxins or pathogens which have 
caused biochemical and biophysical reactions in the body. This does not mean that 
there is no attention given to the physiological aspects of suffering or that there are 
no traces of forms of empirical knowledge, rather it means that the conception of the 
body and its functioning differs profoundly from our own.“ 

I lingered on the topic of the body and on overcoming the Cartesian dichotomy 
because, as we will see in the following sections and as mentioned above, Mesopota- 
mian society had a holistic conception of self, without a clear separation between the 
psycho-emotional dimension and the physiological one. Obviously, these questions 
bring us back to the sphere of suffering and sickness. As we saw in the Forschungs- 
geschichte two general interpretative trends on the diagnostic category *absence of 
nis libbi" have used this dichotomy. For Kinner Wilson, it was a psychological disease, 
found in the DSM-IV, while for Scurlock, Biggs, and Stol as erectile dysfunction, it has 
a physiological character (without excluding the psychological dimension). In later 
interpretations, the psychological dimension is still seen as something “separable” 
from the physiological dimension even if it is connected to it. Scholars reproduce the 
same model of psychosomatic medicine, as mentioned above. To understand this 
division of the two dimensions I take into account Biggs’s hypothesis on the operation 
of the nīš libbi therapies: 


As everyone knows, erection comes about when a man receives sensory or mental stimulation. 
These texts - the incantations and the accompanying rituals — provide both. Surely some of the 
mental images provided by the incantations can be compared to the stimulation modern couples 
may receive from pornographic films, now often viewable in American motels and hostels (and 
as I learned, in Helsinki hotels as well) for a fee. [Biggs 2002: 72] 


According to the scholar, the effectiveness of the therapy is based on the fact that the 
prescription (e.g., rubbing the penis) is directed towards the sensory stimulation of 
patient, while the incantations, with their images of sexually excited animals, target 
mental stimulation, similar to modern pornography. According to this interpretation, 
the therapeutic practice acts on the two levels of the Cartesian dichotomy: the phys- 


41 See also Martin's (2000: 584) criticism of neurosciences which, according to the scholar, risk fall- 
ing into a neuro-reductionism, for which the complexity of human behavior can be reduced to the 
brain's nervous function. 
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ical and the mental one.” But if the two dimensions are not intended as such by the 
Mesopotamian society, how is it possible that they have devised a care system based 
on this dichotomy? Or must we assume that, despite Mesopotamian cultural inter- 
pretation, physiology and psyche objectively and always work “as everyone knows” 
(where this “everyone” is the modern Western researcher)? The risk is, as the cultural 
historian McLaren (2007) writes, writing a history of "sexual impotence," as if the 
content is not subject to historical and cultural variations. As we will see, the term 
libbu embodies both dimensions, constituting an indivisible whole. This means that 
the lack of sexual desire is designed as a diagnostic category in physiological, psycho- 
logical, and social terms. 

This needs to overcome the opposition of *mind vs. body" for the understanding 
of sicknesses and suffering in Mesopotamia leads us to another current of anthropo- 
logical studies on the body: the phenomenological approach. Previously, I discussed 
the cognitive one, now I will briefly mention the phenomenological. The cognitive 
approach provides us with theoretical and methodological tools to understand how 
a society thinks, orders, subjects the body, both individual and collective, establish- 
ing itself as an anthropology on the body; the phenomenological approach has as its 
starting point for analyzing the body itself. It is then an anthropology of the body. The 
body is no longer the object of analysis, but the fundamental tool of this analysis and 
of the cognitive process. 

To understanding the phenomenological approach let us start with the concept 
of embodiment and that of embodied subject. This approach aims to overcome the 
dichotomy “mind vs. body" (see Csordas 1990: 34-39), to define what Scheper-Hughes 
and Lock call the mindful body (1987). As a matter of fact, Asher-Greve (1998: 8) affirms 
that in Mesopotamia mind is in the body, mind and body were inseparable, meaning 
and understanding were ‘embodied.’* The concept of embodiment was introduced in 
Anthropology by Thomas Csordas (1990; 1999). His “cultural phenomenology" builds 
on the concept of perception of the philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty and that of 
habitus of the sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (Csordas 1990: 8—12; 2011: 139—142). Accord- 
ing to Csordas, culture and history are bodily phenomena, and not only products of 
representations, symbols, and material conditions. The author makes a distinction 
between “body” and *embodiment" in Barthes's model (1984) between the “text” and 
“textuality”: the body is seen as biological and material entity, while embodiment 


42 The equation “incantation (= magic) : psychology = medical recipes (= (bio)medicine) : physical 
disease" is also proposed by Geller 2015: 9. According to the scholar, the incantations are essentially 
appeals to the psychology of the patient, while medical recipes treat physical signs of disease. For the 
same idea see Bóck 2014: 192. In her view, medical incantations accompany the curing. 

43 As an example, see what the old man, protagonist of the Sumerian composition The Old Man 
and the Young Girl says: “(I was) a youth, (but now) my personal god, my strength (us u), my vital- 
ity (lama) / and my youthful vigor (na m-guru š) have left my loins (h a š „) like an exhausted ass" 
(11. 27-28, Alster 1975: 90—99; Leick 2015: 91-92). 
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is an unspecified methodological terrain, defined by the perceptual experience and 
forms of “presence” and agency in the world. The embodiment then is a methodolog- 
ical tool that helps us understand how we are-toward-the-world, or using Ernesto De 
Martino's terminology (1948) our presence in the world. 

This approach should not replace the cognitive one, according to which the 
body must be investigated through cultural representations. Mary Douglas (1973), for 
example, studied the body as a natural source of representations which a society pro- 
duces to about think nature, culture, and society; while Michel Foucault (1963; 1972; 
1976) has understood the body as a product of cultural representations, intending it as 
a tabula rasa in which a society inscribes its meanings. A phenomenological approach, 
which has as an investigative tool the embodiment, interprets the body as a subject of 
knowledge and studies our perception, and our being-toward-the-world. Embodiment 
is the condition through which we construct the object structure of the social reality. 

The focus on the “body” of the scholar is also at the basis of the ethno-psychia- 
trists’ reflections, in particular by Georges Devereux. The scholar in From Anxiety to 
Method in the Behavioral Sciences (1967) criticizes the positivist model of knowledge, 
which neutralizes the observer/researcher position, and which is based on processes 
of objectification of human behavior. According to Devereux, the practice of self-anal- 
ysis is of great importance for improving the quality of research in the humanities 
and psychological and psychiatric sciences. Its core lies in the transference-coun- 
ter-transference dialectic, which allows a two-way knowledge model on the interaction 
subject-object-subject. The transference-counter-transference model thus becomes 
a general paradigm of the observer-observed relationship in the field of humanities. 
Focusing on himself or herself, the researcher can reach a wider knowledge, although 
this involves a critique of his or her theoretical-ideological background. As pointed 
out by Roberto Beneduce (2007: 129), in Devereux's theory the considerable influ- 
ence of Claude Lévi-Strauss on the observer- observed relationship is found, accord- 
ing to which, during the process of objectification, the researcher becomes aware of 
the fact that the data of ethnographic research - in our case historical — which was 
obtained most objectively, is in fact integrated into his or her subjectivity. According 
to Devereux, the “neutrality” and the “objectivity” of the observation process turns 
out to be an ideological construction produced by the observer to avoid those pertur- 
bations that are generated on his own body at the moment of the encounter with the 
observed subject. 


And the mind? 


The development of Ethno-Psychiatry has inspired an epistemological debate within 
Psychiatry and Psychology, thanks to studying the mental otherness: from Franz 
Fanon's studies (1952; 1961) on the need to decolonize the madness, that is to disclose 
the processes of domination inherent in psychiatric practice when studying otherness, 
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to recent works by Tobie Nathan (1995; 2001) aimed at establishing a new paradigm of 
scientific psychopathology, which takes into account for therapeutic efficacy “other” 
care practices. What is interesting for me is emphasizing the relationship between 
emic nosology and psychiatric diagnostic classifications. As I mentioned above, 
Kinnier-Wilson (1965; 1967) was the first in Assyriology to uphold the importance of 
studies on psychiatric and psychological diseases/distresses in Mesopotamia.“ Scur- 
lock and Andersen, as well, shared the same approach (2005: 367-385). In the chapter 
“Mental Illness” they read the cuneiform texts through the lenses of psychiatric diag- 
nostic categories. Geller (2007b: 38) supports the possibility that some "diseases" 
come from inside (= brain?) and thus are of a psychological (and psychiatric?) order. 
This approach was criticized by Érica Couto-Ferreira (2020: 261-263), in fact the use of 
the label “psychology” is problematic because it implies the recognition of the exist- 
ence of an entity “psyche,” a mind that can be separated from the body, but also of the 
predominant role the brain plays in all processes regarding thought and feeling. As 
Parys (2017: 106) underlines, it would be better to talk in terms of psychic and mental 
symptoms, instead of mental diseases.” 

What are the relationships between culture and mental disorders? A brief consid- 
eration should be made about the mental disorders called culture-bound syndromes 
(CBS). According to the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, they 
combine somato-psychic disorders with specific meanings attributed to a particular 
cultural context. Among them, amok is a Malaysian diagnostic category characterized 
by severe psychic suffering or mental disorders which appears in a murderous rage. 
It mostly affects men (pengamok), who armed with a knife, kill anyone they encounter 
in their path. 

The expression CBS was used for the first time by the Chinese psychiatrist Pow 
Meng Yap to include these mental disorders in the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders of American Psychiatry. He argued that these syndromes are not 
specific to a particular cultural context, that they do not represent distinct nosolo- 
gies, but that their symptoms are determined by cultural factors (Yap 1969). Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, a natural clinical reality exists but it is shaped so radically 


44 Despite Kinnier Wilson’s research, until now there are few studies on Mesopotamian insanity and 
mental disorders (see Ritter and Kinnier Wilson 1980; Geller 1999; Geller 2003; Reynolds and Kinnier 
Wilson 2004; Reynolds and Kinnier Wilson 2008; Reynolds and Kinnier Wilson 2012; Reynolds and 
Kinnier Wilson 2014; Stol 2009a; Yuste and Garrido 2010; Chalendar 2013; Parys 2017; Attia 2018; Attia 
2019; Couto-Ferreira 2020). On the brain and marrow see Westenholz and Sigrist 2006. 

45 For the cultural and social aspects of psychopathology and psychiatric care see Obeyesekere 1990. 
For a criticism on the use of modern psychiatric and psychological diagnostic categories on the study 
of other medical system see Obeyesekere’s work on ‘depression’ in Sri Lanka (1985). On the depressive 
state and melancholy in Mesopotamia see Gruber 1980; Alster 1983; Stol 1993: 27-32; Barré 2001: 178— 
181; Kselman 2002; Maier 2009; Couto-Ferreira 2010a: 25-27; Buisson 2016; Van Buylaere 2020. Geller 
in the article “Freud and Mesopotamian Magic" (1999) reads Mesopotamian rituals and incantations 
considering Freud’s theories. See also Abusch’s (1985: 95) criticism to Kinnier Wilson’s approach. 
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by culture, that its natural substrate does not clearly emerge. Obviously, psychiatry is 
the only science to have access to this natural dimension of mental suffering. As Hahn 
(1985: 166) writes, one insinuates the idea that there are culture-free suffering states 
and other culture-bound states, whereas the former is considered real nosological cat- 
egories, that is provided with an ontological foundation. 

The debate about CBS within the Ethno-Psychiatry has developed, and there have 
been criticisms to this concept. Ethno-psychiatrist and medical anthropologists have 
insisted on the fact that culture always plays a key role in shaping human suffering. 
The psychiatrist Inglese defines CBS as culturally ordered syndromes, whose intelli- 
gibility depends on the context of their phenomenology within a specific historical 
and cultural context. The socio-cultural dynamics as a whole give shape to the expe- 
riences of human suffering and pain (Inglese 2007: 263-264). If every “syndrome” 
phenomenon always has a cultural component, that means that the concept of CBS, 
developed by the DSM is useless (see Hahn 1985; Ciminelli 1997; Ciminelli 1998; 
Beneduce 2007: 205-208). 

Because of the cultural dimension of sickness-event, some scholars have pro- 
posed to include among CBS some diagnostic categories of Western modernity, such 
as obesity or anorexia nervosa. The anthropologist Lock (1987) has gone far beyond 
defining the Diagnostic Statistical Manual III as a culture-bound construct. For this 
reason, according to the French ethno-psychiatrist Tobie Nathan (1995; 2001), scien- 
tific psychopathology should not deal with the *nosological tags" of modern psychia- 
try, thus defending an ideology, a doctrine, a kind of culture, but rather have as object 
of analysis the "therapists and techniques" of “other” therapeutic systems. According 
to the scholar, the observation of real techniques of the therapeutic actors is at the 
basis of the reconstruction of a theory of these techniques, from which to make models 
of operation and of theoretical objects. 


Logical thinking 


With a polemical tone Nathan (1995) affirms that *white people" distinguish between 
two kinds of society: those in which the thinking prevails over believing, and those 
in which the believing prevails over thinking. “White people" belong to the first 
kind. The ethno-psychiatrist emphasizes the problematic character of the concept 
of “belief,” often used in opposition to “thinking/knowledge,” implying scientific 
thought. Robson (2008: 463) affirms the necessity to counter the dichotomy of 
*knowledge vs. belief" in the study of Mesopotamian medicine, according to which 
we, as modern researches or common person, “know,” while they, the Mesopota- 


46 For a understanding of Mesopotamian medicine as 'science' see Geller 2015: 11-18. Pace Bóck 
2014: 194. 
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mians, “believe.” For example, a statement by Böck utilizes this dichotomy: «The 
ancient Babylonian healing system is a fusion of views, which we would character- 
ize as religious and magical beliefs and natural concepts» (2014: 180 my emphasis). 
According to the scholar, the healing strategies used by Mesopotamians are of two 
kinds: belief (magical and religion domain) and concept (= thinking, natural one). 
The religious-magical sphere is considered to be a belief, while attention to the 
natural dimension is a (theoretical) concept.^ The dichotomy “belief vs. thinking” 
follows a series of other oppositions such as rational/irrational, logical/prelogical, 
and, regarding the sphere of healing, that of magic/medicine. The continuous devel- 
opment of the concept of “belief” within Anthropology (see MRichter 1973: 43-52; 
Good 1994: 1-24; Young 1997; Severi 2004) and studies on logical thinking in non- 
Western society have certainly changed the previous paradigm, at least in the social 
sciences. Anthropologists have shown that rather than “belief,” we should talk in 
terms of conceptual systems, provided with an internal logic. 

Already Evans-Pritchard (1937) in his study of Zande magic, criticized the dichot- 
omy, proposed by Lévy-Bruhul, between logical and pre-logical thinking. Evans- 
Pritchard demonstrated the logical coherence within Zande thought on which the 
witchcraft phenomenon is based. Witchcraft, as well as the therapeutic system, there- 
fore, must be understood within a coherent cultural and logical knowledge system. 
Witchcraft, which is based on different premises from those of scientific thought, 
arrives at the conclusions, which are likewise logical and consistent within the cul- 
tural system. So magic must be understood as a knowledge system, or, according to 
Young (1997), as a specific rational way of reasoning. 

In this regard Lévi-Strauss' (1962b) studies on the pensée sauvage, where the 
anthropologist demonstrated the logical classification criteria in non-Western socie- 
ties, and Tambiah's works on analogical thinking (1985) are fundamental. It is impos- 
sible, using the analytical tools of modern science, to understand the logic and the 
consequent effectiveness of magic-therapeutic systems of other society: «It is inappro- 
priate to subject these performative rites to verification, to test whether they are true 
or false in a referential or assertive sense or whether the act has effected a result in 
terms of the logic of “causation” as this is understood in science» (Tambiah 1985: 81). 


47 Bock talks in terms of ‘system of beliefs’ (2014: 166). 

48 Does ‘natural’ mean ‘physiological’ or ‘referential’? 

49 Though using the term ‘concept,’ Bock affirms that «the ancient Babylonians explained disease 
in metaphysical, not theoretical terms» (2014: 194-195). It seems to me that by ‘theoretical’ she means 
our Western scientific thought (see her criticism addressed to Geller, who uses the term ‘science’ refer- 
ring to Mesopotamian medicine). This suggests that Mesopotamian thought is not theoretical because 
it is not like ours. It is true, there were no cuneiform theoretical texts, and the conceptual system be- 
hind Mesopotamian healing was different from ours, but affirming that it was not theoretical means 
reiterating the dichotomy mentioned above. 
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Under this perspective, a distinction between texts or practices considered as 
‘medical’ or ‘magic’ is unsuitable and useless.” Heeßel (2004a, esp. 110-113; 2004b, 
esp. 7-9) underlined the necessity to overcome this dichotomy in the study of Meso- 
potamian therapies.** Studies on Mesopotamian medicine seem to be ‘obsessed’ with 
these two categories: magic and medicine. It is a frantic search, tracking down ele- 
ments, text, or practices considered as ‘medical’ (that is ‘biomedical’). 

Geller has always supported the need for this distinction (2007a; 2015), arguing 
that if one rejects the distinction between *magic' and “medicine? in Mesopotamia, 
it becomes difficult to explain the different roles adopted by these two professionals 
asū and āšipu (see Geller 2015: 166). So, the division between magic and medicine 
makes sense as the distinction between two professional operators. The problem is 
that, despite the reiteration of the dichotomy, our knowledge about the distinction 
between the actions of the asü and that of the ä$ipu? is still very scarce. The distinc- 
tion between medicine and magic does not explain anything behind the action of the 
two professionals. As written by Biggs (1995: 1918) «the distinction is more theoretical 
than real», while Heeßel «assigning texts to āšipūtu or asütu presupposes a differen- 
tiation which has to be demonstrated, not assumed» (2004a: 9). Criticisms are made 
by Robson as well: «It is unclear to me why anyone should try to do so [make the 
distinction]; it is no more likely to succeed, or produce meaningful results, than if 
one tried to separate Mesopotamian “physics? from “chemistry” or any other two post- 
Enlightenment scientific concepts» (2008: 476). I think the term “therapeutic” is more 
suitable to describe any attempt to eradicate the evil afflicting the individual or the 
community. 

The research aim here is to understand the logical strategies on the basis of the 
Mesopotamian medical system.” I do not want to reconstruct “a history of biomed- 
icine” starting from Mesopotamian sources, according to whose perspective “pro- 
gresses" and “regresses” exist (see Scurlock 2006b). The aim of my research is not 
an investigation of ‘medical’ care techniques - in the sense of biomedicine - of loss 
of sexual desire, understood as an ahistorical nosological entity, nor of discerning 
which care practices can be attributed to magic and which cannot be. 


50 Fora discussion on Mesopotamian magic from an anthropological perspective see van Binsbergen 
and Wiggermann 1999. 

51 See Bóck 2001-2002: 230-231. On this topic see also Geller 2015: 11-18, 161-167. Bóck (2014: 178) 
defines magic as a «motivational attitudes towards» and, quoting Czachesz, «illusory manipulation of 
the visible or invisible realities» (my emphasis). 

52 On the distinction between the two professionals see Oppenheim 1964: 254; Ritter 1965; Stol 
1991-1992; Haussperger 1997; Scurlock 1999; Abrahami 2003; Verderame 2004a: 15-16; Robson 2008: 
467-476 esp. 475—476; Fales 2015: 21-25; Steinert 2018a: 90-116. 

53 Heeßel (2004a) investigated the rationale in the Diagnostic Handbook SA.GīG/Sakikkū, see esp. 
p. 110. See also Rochberg 2015. 
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Sexuality 


I would like to mention the sexual dimension briefly also, thrown into crisis by 
the diagnostic category “lack of sexual desire." As we will see in the next chapter, 
a central aspect of the male gender construction in Mesopotamia consists of sexual 
practices. The absence of sexual desire put a strain on some aspects of male sexual- 
ity, and consequently on the male gender.™ In my view, the therapeutic practice, on 
the contrary, conveys normative ideals of sexuality and gender. The therapeutic per- 
formance, especially the recitation of incantations, organizes gender and sexuality 
through citational processes (see Butler 1990). It therefore constructs and transmits a 
normative ideal of male sexuality. Bear in mind that I use the term "ideal" to indicate 
aspects of the construction of normative gender, which, however, can be contradicted 
by the concrete practice of individuals or groups in different power relations. I also 
used the indefinite article *a," to emphasize the fact that normative apparatus is one 
of many deployed by the power to organize and to subject bodies and sexual prac- 
tices in Mesopotamia. Besides, the indefinite article takes account of the fact that 
other regulatory models of male sexuality and gender exist. Moreover, it considers 
the variety of forms in which the gender apparatus is constituted in relation to other 
variables, such as age, social group, job. Thus, my idea is that the nīš libbi therapies 
provide elements of great importance for the understanding of a normative model of 
some aspects of male sexuality and the sexual relations between men and women in 
Mesopotamia. 

We now need to clarify some terms I used to avoid confusion. The reader who 
is familiar with the post-structuralist philosophy and gender and queer perspectives 
will perhaps understand what was stated before, but it is good to clarify. As is well 
known, the philosopher Michel Foucault had a significant impact on gender and sex- 
uality studies. His famous book Histoire de la sexualité, La volonté de savoir (1976) 
is one of the foundations of the post-structuralist approaches to the topic. Foucault 
employs an archaeological method to analyze how modernity thought of and con- 
structed sexuality and how this construction created an inseparable relationship 
between knowledge and power. The philosopher, therefore, explains the relationship 
of this triad, knowledge-power-sexuality. He shows how since the end of the six- 
teenth-century discourses on sex have proliferated from many directions, aimed at 
analyzing every detail. It is a “transposition in speech" of sex. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, a veritable scientia sexualis began to emerge. It involves 
medicine, psychiatry, pedagogy, and psychology, aimed at investigating the forms 
of peripheral sexuality and not that of the couple within the family. The discourses 
on peripheral sexuality have turned the latter into the “pathological” or “perverse” 
(when they were previously considered “unconventional” in a moral and legal per- 


54 For this topic in a historical perspective see Laqueur 1990. 
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spective),? but they have put attention on the forms of “normal” sexuality as well. 
On the other side, governments begin to create control, administration, and manage- 
ment mechanisms of sexuality. Power and knowledge, therefore, are connected in a 
self-sustaining spiral (ibid. 26-67). Sex, in this view, retains a causal inexhaustible 
and polymorphous power. Sexuality is established as the truth about sex and pleas- 
ure. It is the object and field of such scientia sexualis. It constitutes a production and 
apparatus of true discourses on sex. Sex is inscribed in an ordered regime of knowing 
(ibid. 69—98).** 

What was just laid out necessitates some clarification. When I refer to the term 
*sexuality" I do not, therefore, mean the same term employed by modern psycho- 
logical and medical sciences. Talking in these terms of "sexuality," as described by 


55 On the power of norms in differentiating ‘normal’ and ‘pathological’ see the famous volume of 
Canguilhem Le normal et le pathologique (1966). On the concept of ‘norm’ in Foucault and Canguilhem 
see Macherey 2009. 

56 According to the traditional opposition “sex vs. gender," with the term “sex” one refers to biolog- 
ical and anatomical differences between male and female, as for instance genetic makeup and shape 
of genitals; in contrast, the term "gender" indicates the process of social and cultural construction 
of “man” and “woman” (i.e., their social roles). Sex is natural, what preexists us as men and women, 
whereas gender, being cultural, is not innate but learnt. The anthropologist Gayle Rubin, in The 
Traffic in Women (1975), introduces the concept of *sex/gender system," according to which cultural 
processes, starting from a biological basis, allow the assumption of a binary system that is asym- 
metric and hierarchical (in which what is male holds a dominion (see Bourdieu 1998)/privilege (see 
Ortner and Whitehead 1981) over what is female). Through an analysis of the works of Marx, Freud, 
Lévi-Strauss and Lacan, the anthropologist defines a “political economy of sex," through which she 
points out a decisive social-cultural construction in the intra-sexual relation, that have to be opposed 
to the biological fixity expressed by the concept/term "sex." Queer theory, but more generally the 
whole of Gender Studies, has tried to show how such distinction between sex and gender is inap- 
propriate. These studies have demonstrated how such dichotomy is the result of a cultural process 
of categorization of human beings in a sexual dimorphism of *male/female” and *men/women," 
that nothing is natural, but that finds its raison d'étre only in a hegemonic (also on a scientific level) 
perspective. The very act of conceptualizing the two sexes is a phenomenon which is property of the 
Western world, which affirms that sex is the foundation of gender and that, consequently, as "first 
wave" feminists affirmed, there are only two genders, and that the model of human sexuality is het- 
erosexuality, since it is connected to reproduction. Many scholars have strongly criticized the sup- 
posed biological-essence of the concept of sex, by pointing out the social-cultural, as well as politi- 
cal, elements connected to its construction. It is not possible here to mention the complexity of these 
studies in notes. I just want to point out, for example, that studies show how the ideology of “sexual 
difference" also involve the biological sciences. An example is the Kessler's work (1990) on the de- 
terminations of sex and on the techniques of intervention on intersex infants. See also Butler 1990; 
Delphy 1991; Delphy 1996; Mathieu 1991; Hood-Williams 1996; Yanagisakosi and Collier 1997; Busoni 
2006: 41-73. As Judith Butler argues: «Gender is not to culture as sex is to nature; gender is also the 
discursive/cultural means by which “sexed nature" or “a natural sex" is produced and established 
as “prediscursive,” prior to culture, a politically neutral surface on which culture acts» (1990: 7). For 
a discussion on this topic and its relation with the Ancient Near Eastern Studies see Garcia-Ventura 
and Zisa 2017: 43-44. 
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Foucault, implies an ontological dimension of the sexuality or the sexual identity 
itself, which was unknown in Mesopotamian society. I refer rather to the whole 
range of sexual practices. They are of course subject to normative processes, but 
not through “dispositif de sexualité," but according to different principles that 
establish sexual behavior and practices as legitimate or illegitimate according to 
precise classification schemes. Even when the sexual practices meet the patho- 
logical sphere, as in the case of the absence of sexual desire, the texts reiterate 
legitimate normative models of sexual practices. No mention is made of a sexual 
ontology, that is as an understanding in terms of sexual nature (physical or psy- 
chological). This suggests that any attempt to explain the Mesopotamian sexuality 
with the parameters of modern Western sexuality is wrong because it conveys a 
specific modern ideology. 

Idiscussed the relationship between power and knowledge. But what is meant by 
power? I refer to power in the meaning given by Foucault and later used by post-struc- 
turalist philosophy, gender and queer studies, and critical anthropology. Foucault 
defines power as following: «Par pouvoir, il me semble qu'il faut comprendre d'abord 
la multiplicité des rapports de force qui sont immanents au domaine oü ils s'exer- 
cent, et sont constitutifs de leur organisation» (ibid. 122). The philosopher talks in 
terms of an omniprésence du pouvoir. It occurs at all times and in every relation: 
power is everywhere; not because it embraces everything, but because it comes from 
everywhere. Power is not an institution or a structure or a strength held by someone 
(no dominant-dominated relationship), on the contrary, it is the name given to a 
complex strategical situation in a particular society. It is exercised from innumera- 
ble points, in the interplay of non-egalitarian and mobile relations; power relations 
are not in a superstructural position, on the contrary, they have a direct productive 
role, being matrix of transformations. Power is intentional but non-subjective: it has 
aims and objectives, but it is not a result of individual and subjective choice. It always 
involves forms of resistance but to resist one needs to be inside this game of political 
relationships (ibid. 122-130). 

Knowledge and power are two different realities with two specific roles, but 
they interact with each other because one supports the other and vice versa. To 
understand this interrelationship between technical knowledge and power, it 
is necessary to analyze what Foucault calls “local centers" of power-knowledge 
(foyers locaux de pouvoir-savoir) (ibid. 130). An example is given by the relation- 
ship between the therapeutic operator and the patient. Therefore, the performance 
of therapy constitutes a local center of power-knowledge, and as such, it is analyzed 
in this book. The therapeutic itinerary for restoring sexual desire, therefore, is to be 
considered in Foucault's sense as a place of power relations and organization and 
subjection of bodies, sexuality, and gender according to a normative apparatus of 
knowledge inherent in therapeutic techniques, recognized socially as a discipline 
(āšipūtu). 
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Meaning of nīš libbi 


XXrx 


From libbu inaššīšu to nīš libbi 


At this point, I must define the meaning of the Akkadian expression nis libbi. It is com- 
posed of two nouns nīšu and libbu. It is the nominalization of the verbal expression 
libbu inaššīšu (et similia) (see Zisa 2020: 459—461). Consequently, for understanding 
the meaning of the nominal form we need to see it through its verbal expression. Let 
us start with the verb našū and its nominal form nisu. The verb (CAD N/II 81-112; AHw. 
II 762-765) usually has a transitive value with the basic meaning of ‘to lift, raise’ and 
‘to carry’ in very different contexts. It indicates: 
- ‘to lift something,’ for example during a ritual or an oath ceremony, such as 
an image or a sacred object; ‘to brandish’ a weapon, a torch, a signal; 
- ‘to elevate a person to a high position,’ like the king in relation to the gods’ 
power; “to raise part of the body? in medical and ritual texts; on the other 
hand, ‘to transport, carry something.’ 


Therefore, because nīšu is the PiRS-form of the verb našū indicating a nomen actionis, 
the generic sense of the term is ‘raising of something” (as accusative, see CAD N/II 
294—297; AHw. II 797). 
The noun is used in expressions which have both a literal and figurative meaning, 
here are some examples:? 
1. nis gāti 
Meaning: lit. ‘lifting of the hand’ > ‘prayer. 
The verb našū, indeed, with the object gātu can be translated ‘to recite a prayer 
with hands uplifted’ (see Oppenheim 1941: 269). 


958 


=Y =Y: 


Meaning: lit. ‘lifting of the head’ > ‘promotion, honor”? (see Oppenheim 1941: 252- 
256; DBaker 1976: 31-39; Gruber 1980: 607-613; Steinert 2012a: 198-199 and fn. 246). 


57 Note the line 48 of the Aššur Medical Catalogue in the section “anus”: DIS NA ina la si-[ma-ni-šū 
MURUB4"šū GU; ™%-šú (. . .) : D]IS' NA KOM UD.DA EN.TE.NA IM u Sa-'ra APIN! NU ÍL “If a man [has 
pain in his hips] prematurely. If a man cannot ‘raise the seeder-plough' (due to) fever, sétu-fever, chill, 
flatulence, and ‘wind.’” The expression APIN NU ÍL “he cannot lift/raise the seeder-plough" maybe is 
metaphorical (see Geller 2005a: No. 48, Scurlock 2014b: 302; Steinert 2018b: 238), since the seeder 
plough could metaphorically refer to the penis (see Lambert 1982; Lambert 1987a: 33; Wilcke 1987: 
70, 84 fn. 1-2; Livingstone 1991: 6) and the use of the verb nasü “to lift, to raise" as in reference of the 
sexual desire. 

58 Seethešu-il-lā/šuillakku prayers. 

59 See the meaning ‘to pay attention, honor, exalt’ of rēša našū (CAD N/II 108), see Nougayrol 1945— 
1946: 63. 
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3. ni$ int 

Meaning: lit. ‘lifting of the eyes? > ‘look, glance’ in a benevolent sense. 
It refers to the divine glance (Gula, Marduk, often thaumaturgic gods) giving pro- 
tection, health, well-being. 
When inu is the object of nasi it means ‘to look intentionally, look for some- 
thing,' and consequently 'to covet,' also in a sentimental and sexual meaning 
(see Stamm 1939: 125): 


ana dumgi ša Gilgames ini ittaši rubūtu IStar 
The lady Ištar looked covetously on the beauty of Gilgameš. 
[Epic of Gilgameš VI 6, George 2003: 618] 


ini tattašīšum-ma tattalkiššu 
You looked at him with desire and went up to him. 
[Epic of Gilgameš VI 67, George 2003: 622] 


ša ana alti tappisu iššū [īnīšu] 
He who coveted his neighbor's wife. 
[The Šamaš Hymn 88, Lambert 1960a: 130] 


It is evident that the word nīšu is usually connected with parts of the body not only 
with a physical meaning, but also a figurative one: nīš ini 'glance' in a benevolent 
sense; nīš resi “promotion; ni3 gāti “prayer.” 

The expression nīš libbi, however, differs from the others mentioned above by the 
fact that it is a subject nominalization. Indeed, in the verbal expression libbu is the 
subject of the action. 

When the verb nasü has libbu as subject (+ person of object) (log. ŠĀ īL-šū), it 
means ‘to wish, desire, crave’ (see CAD N/II 105) in different contests. See the following 
examples: 


ana dabābi libbašu là inaššīšu 
(Ifa man) does not want to talk. 
[Gurney 1960: 224, 1. 28, see Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 118, No. 7.2: 5] 


[pāļnūšu šaknūšu libbašu našīšu kļabattašu uļblamma tismuru-ma 

(Sama$’ and Adad's great divinity knows the king who) has set his face, desires, has determined 
and plans (to march against his enemy's land). 

[K. 2608+2633+3101b+3435: 2, Lambert 2007: 68, No. 5] 


ana epēš Esagila / našānni libbi 
Idesire to rebuild the Esagila. 
[Nebuchadnezzar Inscription 15 iii 18-19, Ball 1987: 101]°° 


60 See for other similar expressions Lambert 2007: No 3a: 4; No 3c: 32; No. 5: 2; No. 11: 12. 
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ana kašād sibüti libbašu lā inaššīšu 
He who has no interest to realize what he desires. 
[KAR 26: 10, Mayer 1999: 149, see nīš libbi D Sympt.: 43] 


In the Old Babylonian version of the Epic of Gilgameš, the king of Uruk is determined to 
fight Huwawa, the elders of Uruk push him not to pursue his aim. They speak to the king 
as follows: sehreti-ma Gilgāmeš libbaka našīka “You are young, Gilgameš, and your heart 
has carried you" (OB III v 191, George 2003: 202). That means that Gilgameš is carried 
away by the enthusiasm and the desire to combat the guardian of the Forest of Cedar. 
In anti-witchcraft texts, as well as in the nīš libbi corpus, the recurring expres- 
sion has the woman as the object of desire: ana sinništi libbašu là inaššīšu “He does 
not desire the woman." For this reason, the expression assumes a sexual value and 


means “to desire sexually”: 
Summa amelu ana sinništīšu ithe-ma |Í. . .] / ana sinništīšu libbašu là inaššīšu |. . .] 
If a man approaches his woman and [. . .] he does not desire his woman [. . .]. 
[nīš libbi H Sympt.: 2-3, see nis libbi K prescr. 1: 1; Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 118, No. 7.2: 10; 
ibid. 321, No. 8.6: 19; ibid. 437, No. 12.1: 88; AMT 76, 1: 6] 


[Summa amelu nis libbīļšu sabit-ma ana sinništīšu u ana sinništi ahiti libbašu là inaššīšu [. . .] 
[If a man's sexual desire] is taken and he does not desire either his woman or another woman [. . .]. 
[nīš libbi D prescr. 3: 40] 


In the corpus in question, therefore, sexual value characterizes the expression, even 
when the object of desire is not explicit: 


balu patān išattīšu-ma amēļla šuāti libbašu iļnašši 
He drinks it on an empty stomach and [that] m[an will desi]re. 
[nīš libbi N prescr. 24 le. e 7] 


amelu šū adi baltu libbašu inaššīšu kišpī lā itehhüsu 
This man, as long as he lives, will desire (sexually). The witchcraft will not come near him. 
[nīš libbi F prescr. 8: 28] 


As with the man, so the woman feels sexual desire as well: 


annā šalāšīšu tamannū-ma (var.: kīam igabbi) zikaru u sinništu libbašunu / ištēniš inaššīšunūti ul 
inuhhlü] 

You recite (var.: you say) this (incantation) three times and (if) the man and the woman / desire 
together each other, (but) they do not find relilef]. 

[No. D.3: 35-36] 


If the verbal expression, therefore, has the meaning of ‘to desire,’ nīš libbi, as its sub- 
stantive, means ‘desire’ (CAD N/II 296; AHw. II 797 ‘Begierde’). In this regard, I quote 
a passage of an Old Babylonian letter from Mari: nīš libbim irašši “He will realize the 
desire" (C-FJean 1950: 57, No. 23 rev. 21’). Consequently, if, as in many cases, the object 
is the woman, the expression means 'sexual desire.' Here an example from an Old 
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Babylonian physiognomic text: Summa umsatu ina mu[hh]i ūrīšu Sakin nīš libbi ana 
aššatīšu |... .] If there is an umsatum-mole in his pubic area, sexual desire to his wife 
[. ..]" (YOS 10 54 r. 12, Böck 2000: 296). 

The expression designates a quality possessed by man, and woman as well. The 
nis libbi is therefore an intrinsic human component which, however, can be removed. 
The verbs used to indicate the loss of nīš libbi are the following: 

1. sabätu ‘to seize’ (CAD S 5-41; AHw. III 1066-1071 ‘packen, greifen, nehmen’; 
Couto-Ferreira 2007: 16-18)*' in the expression “the sexual desire is seized" (nīš 
libbiya sabit) (D prescr. 3: 40; D Sympt.: 43; Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 30, No. 
8.4: 49, 71; No. 9.1: 22; Maglū I 99, Abusch 2016: 50; Diagnostic Handbook SA.GIG/ 
Sakikkü XIII 41, Labat 1951: 126). 

2. tabālu ‘to take away’ (CAD T 11-20; AHw. III 1297 ‘wegnehmen, wegtragen’) (see 
No. L.2: 20 and 22); 

3. ekēmu ‘to deprive’ (CAD E 64-69; AHw. 1194-195 ‘wegnehmen’) (KAR 226 i 9, Maul 
and Strauß 2011: 74, No. 31); 

4. etēru ‘to take away’ (CAD E 401-404; AHw. I 264: ‘wegnehmen, retten’) (No. E.2: 
18; F prescr. 12: 36; N prescr. 16 iii 27 and 21 iv 11 (restored); BA M 319: 4, Farber 
1977a: 236; Ashurbanipal’s inscription K 2411 iv 27’, MStreck 1916: 302, also Mat- 
sushima 1988: 101). 


Sexual desire, as intrinsic quality of men, can ‘come to end’ (gatū CAD Q 177-183; 
AHw. II 911-912 ‘zu Ende gehen’). A prescription in the corpus from HattuSa informs 
us that the nīš libbi of a man comes to end in the month of Nisannu (N prescr. 1: 1-2). 

It follows that after being taken away, sexual desire can be recovered through 
therapeutic practice. The verb which indicates the possession and the recovery of 
this quality is rašū (TUKU) ‘to acquire, get’ (CAD R 193-206; AHw. II 961-962 ‘bekom- 
men, erhalten, erwerben"). The patient is described as one who "does not have sexual 
desire" (nis libbi là isi), while at the end of the therapeutic practice one states that “he 
will get sexual desire" (nīš libbi irašši). The ritual aim is in fact “to get sexual desire" 
(ana nis libbi rasé). Following Biggs (1967: 4), the expression nīš libbi/SÀ.ZI.GA at the 
end ofthe prescription should be understood as an abbreviated form for nīš libbi irašši 
*he will get sexual desire." 


61 The verb sabātu is used to indicate the attack of the sickness. Such language is, in fact, used to 
describe the malevolent demonic character of the entity bearing the sicknesses, as well as the attack 
by witchcraft (see Van de Toorn 1985; Couto-Ferreira 2007; Salin 2020: 94-97). When the subject of 
the verb sabātu is a sickness, a demon, bad luck or even sleep, for instance, whilst the object is the 
patient, the word can be translated as ‘to take over, overwhelm’ (see CAD S 6 mng. 1). In general, the 
semantic root of the word means any violent action that aims for the appropriation of an object, a 
person, a rival city, by the use of force. 

62 The verb tabālu is used to describe the loss of attractiveness and virility (dūtu), often due to witch- 
craft: see Maglü III 9 and 12; KAR 177 r. ii 7, r. iii 3-4 (see CAD T 19 mng. 2 2’d; AHw. III 1297). 
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As we saw, the expression nīš libbi appears in this corpus as ŠĀ.ZI.GA (log. wr.), 
at the end of the rituals and prescriptions as a shorthand writing or an abbreviation 
form for nīš libbi irašši “he will get sexual desire." It is always written logographically 
in the rubric as KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA “Wording of nīš libbi (incantation).” It identi- 
fies a category of therapeutic texts, as is confirmed by the text from Hattusa nīš libbi 
N (KUB 4, 48) prescr. 25 lo. e. 5: DUB 1.KAM DIS LÚ SÀ.ZI.GA “One/first tablet: “If a man's 
nis libbi.’” Since we have no trace of a standardization process for the corpus, this line 
should be understood as a sequence established by the scribes in Hattusa. Neverthe- 
less, it shows that the expression in addition to indicating strictu sensu the sexual 
desire, defines the therapy, that is rituals, incantations, and prescriptions, aimed at 
recovering the sexual desire. 

I think that the mention of nīš libbi in the Neo-Babylonian text Taxonomy of Uruk 
(SpTU 1, 43, Köcher 1978: 24-25; Stol 1993: 23-24; Heeßel 2010a: 30-31; Geller 2014: 
3-9; Steinert 2016: 230-242) should be understood in this way. The text links a part 
or an organ of the body with a series of diagnostic categories. The section (11. 25-31) 
dealing with the kidneys (kalátu) mentions the nīš libbi: KI.MIN (= ultu kaláti) : nīš 
libbi “Ditto (= from the kidneys): sexual desire" (1. 26). It seems to me that the mention 
of this expression here is since it, in addition to indicating the sexual desire, repre- 
sents the therapeutic practice. That is the reason for its mention in this text.9 

The nīš libbi expression appears other times in the corpus: 

— Itis compared to flowing river water: nīš libbiya lü mé nari ālikūti “May my sexual 
desire be constant river water!" (No. A.1: 35); See also the catalogue LKA 94 i 28. 
[EN] ip [$A].Zr.GA GIN.A “[Incantation]: ‘River of a constant sexual desire"; 

— The female partner claims to have prepared a bed for the nīš libbi, a clear refer- 
ence to the sexual intercourse: Siptu: nīš libbi nīš libbi mayyāl nis libbi “Incanta- 
tion: Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The bed for the sexual desire" (No. M.1: 4); 

- It is associated with brightness in an incantation: [EN] SU.ZI MIN ŠĀ.ZI.GA MIN 
*[Incantation]: *Shiver! Shiver! Sexual desire! Sexual desire!" (catalogue LKA 94 
i 19, see ibid. i 26; D prescr. 4: 47-48; K prescr. 28: 77-79, also kunuk halti series 
(*haltu-seal") K. 3010+ v 24’ and 32’, Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365, text 16 A); 

— When Enlil and Bélet-ili have created humankind, they have decreed at the same 
time its nīš libbi: x x x x '$à'-zi-ga-b[i]' nam-e “They (= Enlil and Bélet-ili) have 
decreed his sexual desire...” (No. K.1: 11). 


These attestations confirm what was stated above. The "sexual desire" is a human 
intrinsic quality, decreed by the gods as an anthropogenic act, associated, as it is 
obvious, with sexual intercourse (e.g., the mention of the bed). 


63 Geller (2014: 3) translates as *impotence." Although the translation is not correct, it indicates that 
this expression refers as well to the therapy for defeating impotence or the absence of sexual desire. 
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Sexual desire or potency? 


I have always translated the term in the previous pages as "sexual desire," in this 

section, I will show the reasons for this translation, in contrast to that of “sexual 

power" or "erectile capacity." 

1. As we stated above, nis libbi is the nominalization of the verbal expression libbu 
inaššīšu ‘to want, desire.’ 

2. Ifthe term meant ‘erectile capacity,’ it would only apply to men“. Biggs (1967: 2) 


writes that only men are said to have nīš libbi, while women are never addressed 


64 There are also cases in which the verb with the subject libbu is used intransitively in the Gtn form, 
libbašu itanašši “his libbu keeps raising" (see Zisa 2020): 


[Summa muhhisu] ka[l ūmi/mūši it\tenehpi libbasu itanassi-ma mayyalu ittanasharsu kima ša ana 
muhhi sinništi imgitu nīš libbi irašši gāt ar|da]t lilt 


[If his crown] keeps (feeling) crushed all [day/night long], *his libbu keeps raising," and the bedding 
keeps turning round about him, like one who lies down upon a woman, he has sexual desire: hand 
of the ardat lili-demoness [Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/ Sakikkü III 4-5, see Labat 1951]. 


John Z. Wee (2015: 261-263) studied the commentaries of Diagnostic Handbook Sa.cıG/Sakikkü in 
which this expression is mentioned: ŠĀ-šū i-ta-na-Si(SI) : S[A]-Sü ana BURU; e-te-ni-la-a “His libbu 
keeps raising" means “his libbu keeps coming up to vomit" [Comm. SA.G1G/Sakikkü 1-3 = STT 403, 
obv. 19]. In the commentary, the expression libbašu itanašši (“his libbu keeps raising") is interpreted 
not as the feeling of sexual desire, but as a physiological response to nauseation: “His belly keeps 
coming up to vomit." The commentator correctly understood that the Gtn form of the expression libbu 
+ nasü refers to nauseation and vomiting, and not to sexual desire, in fact we do not have such a form 
in the ni3 libbi corpus. I disagree with Wee who argues that the commentator seems to have misun- 
derstood a written account of sexual desire, treating it as a variation on the idiomatic expression for 
nauseation and vomiting. Moreover, the expression is similar to many other statements in diagnostic 
and therapeutic texts that describe the patient's ‘belly’ as ‘raising’ (našu: libbašu ana arē itanašā, 
DPS 22: 26) or ‘coming up’ (elü: libbašu ana pare itenellä, Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/ Sakikkü III 44; 
BAM 578 i 27; 578 i 47) to vomit. This is confirmed by another commentary: [SA -šū ana] BURUs i-ta- 
na-āš-šā-a : lib-ba-šū a-na pa-re-e | |i-šaļg-ga-a : . . . “[His belly] i-ta-na-āš-šd-a (i.e., keeps raising) 
[to] vomit" means “his belly becomes raised to vomit" [Comm. SA.G1G/Sakikkü 7(b) = SpTU 1, 33, rev. 
2’—3’]. In this statement in Sa.GIG/Sakikkü Tablet 7 the commentator was concerned to clarify that the 
verb našū does not have its usual transitive sense (‘to rise’), but an intransitive meaning (‘to rise’) in 
contexts of the belly. See also Comm. SA.GIG/Sakikkü 7(A) = SpTU 1, 32, rev. 5-6: . . . i-ta-na-&á-a : 
IL: na-T3ú1-[u] / [Í]L : Sá-qu-u : BURUs : ia-ár-ru : . . . “i'-ta'- na-šá-a” : IL means “to rise." / ÍL means “to 
become raised." BURUg means “he pukes"; Comm. SA.G1G/Sakikkü 3(B) = BM 43854443938, rev. 5-6: 
SA-St ana BURU5-€ „re-e : i-te-né-el-la-'a'- [ma] / [BURUg: a-ru]-"ú : BURU; : pa'-ru-ü “His libbi keeps com- 
ing up to BURUg (subscript: ‘to puke’)” means “to come up" / [BURUg means “to puke."] BURUg means 
*to throw up" (see Wee 2015: 263 fn. 55). 

65 Although the erection of the clitoris exists, it is little attested in Mesopotamian sources. For the de- 
scription of woman's sexual excitement see Moussaieff Love Song, edited by Wasserman 2016: 133-136. 
Especially see the expression ina mati appi laléki lusuhlalm “When may I pull out the nose of your 
desire?", where appi lalēki, litt. “nose/tip of your desire," can euphemistically allude, according to 
Wasserman (2016: 134), to the clitoris. 
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in these incantations. It is true, that in the corpus nīš libbi is associated with 
men. However, it should be noted that it is often stated that the aim of the ritual 
practice is “to release the ‘heart’ (libbu) of the man and the woman” (nis libbi P 
prescr. 4: 11). In addition, there is an explicit reference to woman's nīš libbi, it 
is a passage (from the fragment No. 9b r. 10’, Beckman and Foster 1988: 12) of 
the Assur Medical Catalogue, edited by Steinert (2018b): [KA.INIM.MA SA.ZI.G]A 
Ü MUNUS.GIN.NA.KÁM ŠĀ.ZI.GA.MUNUS.A.KĀM “[Wording of (the incantation) for 
(male) sexual desi]re and (those) to make a woman come (and for) woman's sexual 
desire” (1. 106, Steinert 2018b: 217). The expression ŠĀ.ZI.GA MUNUS.A.KAM con- 
cerns with arousing female sexual desire. Moreover, as we saw above, in nis libbi 
incantation No. K.1: 11 it is stated that Enlil and Bélet-ili have determined the nig 
libbi for all humanity (men and women). Like the man, the woman feels sexual 
desire as well: anná šalāšīšu tamannü-ma (var.: kiam iqabbi) zikaru u sinništu lib- 
bašunu / ištēniš inaššīšunūti ul inuhhļū] “You recite (var.: you say) this (incanta- 
tion) three times and (if) the man and the woman / desire together each other, 
(but) they do not find reli[ef]" (nīš libbi incantation No. D.3: 3536); ana sinništi 
tibūtu [šurši] “[To make] a woman have an ‘elevation’” (nīš libbi D prescr. 7: 54). 

A consideration on the penis and its role in incantations and rituals of the corpus 
needs to be made. The penis is the anatomical part which in prescriptions is often 
rubbed or anointed with an ointment. I should note that very few prescriptions 
focus the healing practices only on the penis. Many prescriptions, as we will see 
in Chapter III (8 *Dintment and amulets"), provide the realization of an oil-based 
ointment with magnetite and iron powder, which must be applied on both man's 
penis and woman's vulva: 


Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite (and) iron, 

you mix (them) with oil from the alabastron; you recite the incantation three times over it; the 
man's penis 

(and) the woman's vulva, you’ anoint them and (he will get) sexual desire. 

[No. D.2: 21-23, see also No. B.1: 14-17; No. B.2: 38-40; No. E.1: 15-17; L prescr. 6: 15-18] 


The aim of this therapeutic practice is the reinstatement of the sexual attraction 
between man and woman by means of iron and magnetite. Another prescription 
provides an oil-based ointment, with iron, *heals-a-thousand"-plant, sulfur, and 
ru tītu-sulfur to be applied on the man's penis and the woman's pelvic area: 


Its ritual: Iron powder, imhur-lim-plant, sulphur, ru'titu-sulphur 

you pulverize together, you put (it) in oil, you recite the incantation seven times over it, 
you anoint (with it) the penis of man and the pelvic area of the woman. 

[nīš libbi M prescr. 1: 1-3] 


When the man is the only subject of the therapeutic practice, the penis is one 
among many other anatomical parts to be subjected to pharmaceutical treat- 
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ment.* The ointments are often applied not only on the penis but also on the 
navel, the chest, and the waist of the patient: 


Its ritual: You pulverize [magneti]te (and) put (it) into oil; 

He (= patient)/you (= therapeutic operator) rub(s) (with it) his penis, his chest (and) his waist, 
[and] he will be healthy. 

[No. A.2: 47-48] 


[For ditto]: You ta[ke] the blood of a ram in an unfired pursitu-container, 
you mix [a hal]f with oil (and) you anoint your navel (and) your penis, 
[and] you crush [(the other) hļalfin water, he d[rinks (it) and ditto]. 

[nis libbi E prescr. 3: 65-67] 


[...] you massage three times your [n]avel (and) your penis, you massage your [right'] hand (var.: 
which she (=witch) touched with sorceries) (and) the left one of the woman |... .]. 
[nis libbi D prescr. 2: 31] 


Prescriptions focusing only on the penis are very few: *[If ditto]: You pound the 
spur of a ballüsitu-bird in oil, you anoint his penis (with it) and [(he will get) 
sexual desire]" (L prescr. 5: 14, see also ibid. prescr. 1: 5). 

However, the penis is at the primary target of the witch's attack. The penis 
has been sealed and shut up in clay at sunset, the sperm has been buried with a 
dead person: 


That man’s s[perm] has been buried with a dead per[son], 
his penis has been sealed and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset. 
[nīš libbi D Sympt.: 44—45, see also F prescr 5: 21] 


The incantations focus on penetration as the fulfillment of the sexual act. For this 
reason, the erection of the penis is invoked in metaphor: 


May the penis of NN, son of NN, be a stick of martü-wood and 

hit the anus of the woman NN, 

(so) he will be (never) satisfied with her charms! Incantation formula. 
[No. F.5: 97-99, see No. F3: 78] 


My vulva is the vulva of a bitch! His penis is the penis of a dog, 
As the vulva of a bitch took the penis of a dog, (so may I do)! 
May your penis become as long as a mašgašu-weapon! 

[No. E.1: 9-11] 


May your penis which satisfies (the desire)’ be compact’! 
[No. F.4: 88] 


May NN, son of NN, with NNfem., the daughter of NNfem., 
mate, bonk (her), mount (her), 

and penetrate (her)! Incantation formula. 

[No. B.2: 34-36] 


66 On the concept of pharmaceutical in this book see Chapter III § “The pharmaceutical.” 
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An incantation refers to the ability to maintain an erection during sexual inter- 
course. It should be noted that in this passage the nis libbi and the penis are based 
on two different metaphorical images: in the first, it is compared to flowing river 
water, in the latter to a harp string. Although in direct relationship, the 'sexual 
desire' and the penile erection are not the same things, as demonstrated by the 
fact that the metaphors used in the same incantation are quite differ: 


May my sexual desire be constant river water! 
May my penis be a harp string, 

so that it will not dangle out of her! 

[No. A.1: 35-37] 


The incantations, in fact, call for not only the erection, a condition considered 
necessary for sexual intercourse, but general well-being that embraces other ana- 
tomical parts, including the libbu. In an incantation one hopes for both penile 
erection, and that the “heart (libbu) is not tired and, in the variant, that the 
desire will not diminish: *May the flesh of NN, son of NN (var.: of my husband), 
be static, may (instead)' his penis be erect! / May his desire (lit. libbu) not abate 
night and day!" (No. M.1: 8-9). A fragmentary incantation mentions limbs, sperm, 
and perhaps penis, indicating probably a desire for the well-being not reducible 
to just the penis and the erection: *[. ..] . . . your limbs. / [. . .] . . . your sperm. 
/[...]...may your... be erect! Proken» (No, G.1: 4-6, see also No. B.1: 6; P prescr. 
11: 10). I have shown how the erection is often described (metaphorically or not) 
and the desired result in the incantations. It is mentioned primarily because in 
the Mesopotamian perspective penetration is considered to be fundamental to 
sexual practice. If the loss of sexual desire puts a strain on the sexual relation- 
ship between a man and a woman, it is obvious that the incantations describe 
penetration and erection. The erection is the visual manifestation of recovered 
sexual desire. 

If the witch's actions against the patient focus on the sperm and the penis, 
then the therapy considers the penis as one of the anatomical parts subjected to 
the therapeutic treatment. However, the penis is not the organ at the heart of the 
healing process. As we will see, the therapeutic techniques in the corpus are more 
complex and embrace different spheres, not reducible to just the male sexual 
organ. The fact that the suffering concerns the libbu and not exclusively the penis 
is also confirmed by the fact that the nīš libbi is described in the Diagnostic Hand- 
book SA.GIG/Sakikkú in tablet XIII (41-42, Labat 1951: 126), which deals with the 
symptoms of the torso, chest and those related to the abdomen (libbu). 

The expression nīš libbi, literally “raising of the libbu," has been said to be a 
euphemism for “sexual power” (see Leick 1994: 208-209; Jaques 2006: 11). I dis- 
agree with the scholars who interpret stricto sensu the expression as a euphe- 
mism for the erection or sexual potency. The euphemism is a figure of speech 
which involves avoiding the use of an expression or word for several reasons, 
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such as moral, religious, or social, and replacing it with another, considered less 
coarse or strong. If we consider nīš libbi as a euphemism, we take for granted that 
some form of taboo affects "erection" or “penis.” This must be demonstrated, 
not assumed. There needs to be concrete proof in favor of the penis or erection 
being considered taboo. The texts of the nīš libbi corpus, as well as Sumerian and 
Akkadian literature, have no traces of this taboo. The Mesopotamian sources are 
full of sexual images, whether visual (eg. plaquettes) or textual ones. It could be 
perhaps a taboo for “impotence,” but this is not the meaning of nis libbi/SA.Z1.GA. 
Besides, the rituals and the prescription use a technical language, which opposes 
the use of the euphemism. 

5. Let us look at the lexical lists and other sources. We only have two sources related 
to “sexual desire" in lexical lists: šā-zi-[ga] = [niš lib-bi] (Antagal A 134, Cavig- 
neaux et al. 1985 = MSL 17: 185); na-Su-ü Sá SA-bi : zi: n[a-3]u-ü šā ŠĀ-bi: šā-zi-ga: 
ni-iš lib-b[i . . .] (A III/1 Comm. A 21-21a, Civil et al. 1979 = MSL 14: 324). The lexical 
lists inform us that, as stated above, nīš libbi is the nominalization of the verbal 
expression libbu inaššīšu. An Old Babylonian bilingual poem states that both 
lalii/la-la® and nīš libbi/šā-zi-ga fall under the goddess Ištar's domain: 


la-la šā-zi-ga ni$-šu ĝál é’ ni$-gūn ģā-ģā nana za-a-kam 

la-lu-'ū! ni-iš li-bi-im x [...]xx |. . .] bi-Si-im ra-še-e ku-[ma] Išg.DAR 
Attractiveness, sexual desire, to have goods and property are yours, Inana/Ištar. 
[Inana C1. 121, ETCSL c.4.07.3, see Sjöberg 1975: 190] 


As is pointed out by Civil (1987) and Michalowski (1998), the enumeration in a 
text consists of a list of terms of a lexical set. This means that in an enumera- 
tion the terms are placed in a conceptual relationship. Thus, as can be seen from 
the text, the “sexual desire' maintains a conceptual relationship with lalú/la-la 
‘attractiveness, charm, allure’ (CAD L 49-51; AHw. I 530 ‘Fülle, Üppigkeit’). The 
latter concept is at the basis of love relations, as confirmed by No. F 5: 99 where 
itis hoped that the patient will not be satisfied with the female charm: là iSabbá 
lalāša *(So) he will be (never) satisfied with her charms!" (see also K.8: 153). 

6. Letusconsider the following expression ana sinnisti alāka muttu (A prescr. 1: 1; A 
Symp.: 68; No. C.1: 9; No. E.2: 18; D Sympt: 42). See for example nīš libbi A Symp.: 
67-68: 


[Summa amelu] lü ina šībūti lü ina hatti lü ina himit seti [lļū ina nehes narkabti 
ana sinništi alāka muttu ana nīš libbi šuršīšu-ma ana sinništi alākīšu 


[If a man], either due to the old age, or the stick, or inflammation by sun-heat, or the nehes 
narkabti-sickness, 

(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, in order to make him get his sexual desire and for his 
going to a woman. 


67 On lalii/la-la see Jaques 2006: 263-264; Feldman 2015. 
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Biggs translates this expression, frequently present in nīš libbi corpus and 
anti-witchcraft texts, with “he is not able to have intercourse with a woman.” 
According to the scholar, the phrase means that the man could not get an erection 
sufficient for intercourse (1967: 26-27). 

The verb muttu is the stative D of the verb matü 'to be short a given quan- 
tity, be missing, decrease in number’ (CAD M/I 429—435; AHw. II 636 ‘gering 
werden, sein’). In the D-stem it has the meaning ‘to reduce, diminish.’ For 
the stative D the CAD suggests the meaning 'to have a reduced appetite' or 
‘capacity’ (AHw. ‘vermag wenig"). It is usually used in medical texts to indicate 
decreased appetite and thirst: Summa amēlu akala u šikara muttu “If a man's 
(desire) to eat and drink beer is reduced" (Küchler 1904 pl. 10 iii 7, see ibid. 
12; BAM 234: 9; ibid. 409: 28); Summa šerru unappaq ummu issanabbassu tulá 
muttu “If a baby is constipated, often has attacks of fever, (his desire) (to take) 
the breast is reduced" (Labat 1951: 230, 1. 119). In an anti-witchcraft text, the 
decreased appetite and the sexual desire are linked: [akala u] šikara muttu ana 
sinništi alāka muttu ana sinništi libbašu là inaššīšu pásu iptenette “(The man's 
desire) [to eat and] drink is reduced, (his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, 
he does not desire a woman, he babbles" (Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 321, 
No. 8.6.1: 19). 

These examples push us towards considering the meaning 'decrease of 
desire/will, and not so much the meaning 'capacity. Landsberger (1967b: 162 
fn. 107), as opposed to Biggs, translates “er geht selten zu einem Weibe ein," 
interpreting with muttu "little, rarely.' The expression must be understood as a 
decrease of desire to go to a woman, and not as an inability (= impotence) to have 
sexual intercourse. 

7. Letusconsider another passage in D Sympt.: 42—45: 


[Summa amēlu] kašip-ma munga isi birkāšu gannā kļaļlātūšu illaka libbašu |. . .] 
[...]x-ma ana epēš sibūti lā inaššīšu nis [libbīļšu sabit-ma ana sinnisti alläka mut]tu 
[libļbašu sinništa hasih-ma sinništa īmur-ma libbašu itüra amēlu $ü ri[hüss]u itti Salamt[i] Sunullat 


ušaršu kanik-ma ina kullat erēb Šamši pehi 


[If a man] is bewitched and has the mungu-paralysis, his knees are contracted, his kid[ne]ys *go,” 
his “heart? [...]... 

[...]... and he does not have interest to achieve (his) desire, [his] sexual [desire] has been taken 
and (his desire) to g[o] to a woman is [redu]ced, 

his *[hea]rt needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ returns: that man’s s[perm] has been 
buried with a dead per[son], 

his penis has been sealed and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset. 


68 In the same way Abusch and Schwemer (2011) in anti-witchcraft texts. 
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Among the symptoms of a bewitched man suffering from the absence of sexual 
desire, it is stated: libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa īmur-ma libbašu itūra. How 
can we understand this passage? 

Biggs (1967: 69) translates libbašu sinništa haših as “(if) his heart desires a 
woman." According to him, it describes a man who wants a woman but is not 
able to have sexual intercourse with her.” This passage could be an evidence 
in favor of a translation of nīš libbi as sexual potency. In AMT 76, 1: 6? we find 
the expression sinnišat libbīšu haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu là inaššū, 
translated by Biggs: “(If a man) desires the ‘woman of his heart’ and looks at the 
woman, but his ‘heart’ does not rise for him” (1967: 2). Landsberger (1967b: 161 
fn. 107) translates the expression sinništi libbīšu with “eine Frau seines Wunsches 
(7 Gattin, Konkubine)." The German scholar criticizes Bigg's translation, translat- 
ing AMT 76, 1: 6 as following: “Wenn jemand eine Frau seines Wunsches benótigt, 
sie findet, aber keine Begierde spürt," which commenting: “Niemals kann hasahu 
geschlechtliche Begier sein, nasi 'it rises' sehr bedenklich!" Therefore, the correct 
translation of AMT 76, 1: 6 is the following: *(If a man) needs the "favorite" (lit. of 
his ‘heart’) woman and finds her, but does not desire her." 

In the quoted examples cited, therefore, the verb hašāhu has not the meaning 
of ‘to sexually desire,’ but that of ‘to need, desire’ (see CAD H 134-136 ‘to need, 
desire, like’; AHw. I 332-333 ‘brauchen, begehren’). The expression libbu inaššīšu 
in the corpus indicates sexual desire, not the verb hašāhu. “Needing a woman" 
(with the subject libbu) is here understood as a fundamental element of Meso- 
potamian manhood. The return of the “heart? (libbu) perhaps indicates that his 
raising does not occur, since the organ returns to its original position: its move- 
ment is hindered (see Zisa 2020: 468-469).’! The patient is described as one who 
has found a woman he needed, but for which does not feel desire. 

8. Let us analyse the verb tebü/zı.(GA). Its general meaning is ‘to get up, rise, rear 
up' (CAD T 306-321; AHw. III 1342-1343 'aufstehen, sich erheben'; Biggs 1967: 9). 
When it refers to body parts it has the meaning ‘to become erect, emerge’ (medical 
and omina texts): Summa izbu kišāssu ina papan libbīšu tebi-ma "If the neck of a 
misbirth rises from his navel area (Summa izbu VII 80, De Zorzi 2014: 539), or 
‘to pulsate, throb’ (often artery, skin in medical texts) (see CAD T 318, mng. 9). 
However, in the nīš libbi corpus the word never appears in reference to parts of the 
body. In fact, it is used to qualify animals ready for mating. Outside the corpus, 
concerning the animals, the verb has the meaning ‘to rear up’: Summa siru ina 
sūgi ana pan amēli itbäm "If a snake in the street rears up before a man” (CT 40 24 


69 See also Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 103, No. 2.5.1: 8-9". 

70 See KAR 26: 9 and the duplicate AMT 96, 7: 11, Mayer 1999: 149. 

71 Other translations: Stol (1999: 58) “‘heart returns"; Thomsen (1987: 55) “Herz (d.h. Erektion?) 
zurückgeht"; Abusch and Schwemer (2011: 111) “‘heart’ falters”; Hunger (1976: 27) “seine Begierde 
nachäßt”; Schwemer (2010) “sein Herz kehrt macht.” 
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K.8028:7). In the corpus in question, the reference to sexual intercourse is clear. 
The verb appears in the following cases: 
- Inthe phrase “an animal which is tebü for mating (ana rakābi)”: 


Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating (ša ana rakābi tebū), [wh]o has 
dampened [your] desire? 
[No. A.2: 41; see No. L.2: 26] 


If ditto: A male partridge who is reared-up for mating (ša ana rakābi tebü). 
[nīš libbi N prescr. 2: 8, see also E prescr. 5: 70] 


[Blood of a] male [partrid]ge, bristles of a pig reared-up for mating (ša ana rakābi tebü). 
[nīš libbi F prescr. 10: 32] 


The ten drugs for the sexual desire in the wool of a [ma]le lamb which for mating 
is reared-up ($a ana rakābi tebū), you put (it) [around his neck]. 
[ni3 libbi K prescr. 28: 75-76] 


— Ananimalas tebi *reared-up": 


If ditto: The penis (var.: testicles) of a male partridge, 

the saliva of a reared-up bull,” 

the saliva of a reared-up ram,” [the saliva of a reared-up buck”*]. 
[nīš libbi N prescr. 4: 17-19] 


- Imperative referring to animals or the patient as an animal: 


The one (= buck) at the head of my bed, rear up, make love to me! 
The one (= ram) at the feet of my bed, rear up, bleat for me! 
[No. E.1: 7-8] 


Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! [Rear up]! 
Roar on me like a stag! Rear up lik[e a wild bull]! 
[No. B.1: 1-2, see also No. F.3: 65-66] 


Incantation: St]ag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull! 
[Roa]r, stag! Rear up, wild bull! 
[No. G.1: 23, see also ibid. 7]? 


Rear up! Rear up! Mount! [Mount!] 
[No. F.2: 61] 


—  Precative, in connection with animals: 


Together with you, may a lio[n] rear up! 
Together with you, may a wlolf] rear up! 


72 See also for the bull: N prescr. 12 iii 2. 

73 See also for the ram: No. D.4: 62; F prescr. 17: 57; No. K.8: 155; N prescr. 18 iv 3. 

74 See also for the buck: No. D.4: 61; N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1. 

75 Seethe catalogue LKA 94 ii 14: rimi [t]i[bá] lulimu tibá “My wild bull, [rea]r [up]! Stag, rear up!". 
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Together with you, may a snak[e] rear up! 
[No. B.1: 3-5] 


May the buck arise and repeatedly mount the goat! 
[No. E.1: 4] 


As is evident from these passages from the nīš libbi corpus, the verb tebü takes as a 
subject the animals or the patient identified with them. The sexual context, related to 
mating, is clear and is confirmed by the fact that animals are qualified as ana rakābi 
tebü. But how can we understand the verb tebü here? Biggs (1967: 9) argues that the 
verb appears in the corpus with the extended meaning ‘get an erection.’ Although 
the sexual context is irrefutable, we have no evidence for this translation. As we have 
seen above, the verb refers to animals and therefore should be translated as ‘to rear 
up.’ As it is known, in animal mating the male rises to penetrate the female. A literal 
translation ‘to rise’ would be more legitimate. Of course, this rising is related to repro- 
duction and consequently to the excitement. 

In the Epic of Gilgameš the verb is used referring to Enkidu in the passage in which 
he lies sexually with Samhat: 6 urrī u 7 musáti Enkidu tebi-ma Samhat irhi “Six days 
and seven nights Enkidu was erect and coupled with Samhat” (I 194, George 2003: 
548). This line would seem to support the meaning proposed by Biggs, but a clarifica- 
tion needs to be made. Enkidu, before sexual intercourse with Samhat, belonged to 
the wild world, he lived and behaved like animals (for example he grazed the grass 
with the cattle: I 122-160, George 2003: 544—546). As we will see in the next Chapter, 
references, more or less direct, to Enkidu are not missing in the incantations of this 
corpus. Enkidu makes love like animals: reared-up (tebī). 

Mesopotamian plaquettes with scenes of coitus a tergo are well known (see 
Assante 2002: 29-36; Bahrani 2001: 51-55). An interesting case is found on a plaquette 
from Babylon. It is a love amulet, where on one side an embracing couple is repre- 
sented, while on the other there is a continuous repetition of the sign ZI, referring to 
the excitement (Oberhuber 1972: 92, fig. 76-77, private collection). 

The verb tebü appears other times in nīš libbi incantations, without a direct con- 
nection to the animals. In the first case, one hopes for that patient, perhaps identified 
with animals, not be afraid, to make love, to rise (tibá), and not be afflicted: *Have 
sex! ... May you do not be afraid! / Rise! May you do not be afflicted! (No. D.4: 56-57). 
These lines can refer both to the erect masculine position during sexual intercourse 
(in parallel with the verb *to copulate"), and as an exhortation for the recovery of 
forces and energies, which the sickness-event affected. Similarly, incantation No. F.A 
encourages the patient, identified with animals (buck, ram, and wild bull, 11. 80-83), 
not to be afraid and hopes that his strength, his tired knees, his limbs, and his flesh 
can rise (litbá) together with him (ittika): 


Together with you, may the strength rise! 
Together with you, may your tired knees rise! 
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[Together with you, may] your limbs [rise]! Together with yo[u, may your] members r[ise]! 
[Together] with you, may [your]... rise! 

[...]...bed [. . .]. 

Do not get scared! Do not be afraid! Do not be afflict[ed] for your love-making! 

[No. F.4: 83-88] 


Biggs (1967: 9) considers the terms birku (knee), minátu (limbs), mesretu (flesh), and 
kululu(?) as synonyms for the penis." On the contrary, the penis is not the focus of 
therapeutic practice and what these lines want to emphasize is the recovery of health 
of his mental and physical integrity. The whole of the mentioned body parts repre- 
sents the patient's physical body. The expression “together with you" is intended to 
create an image of recovery focused on the whole body. 
Ihave shown two cases where the verb is used in the corpus: 
1. It assumes the meaning ‘to rise, rear up’ refers to the mating of animals. Obvi- 
ously, it is understood as 'rising' connected with sexual excitement. 
2. Reference to the recovery of the forces and energies. Weakness is one of the char- 
acteristic symptoms of the lack of sexual desire. The patient rises from sickness. 


In the corpus, the verb sometimes has libbu as its subject." In these cases, the expres- 
sion seems to be a synonym of libbu inaššīšu: 


If ditto: Between the man and the woman [. . .] 

they [desi]re (libbasunu itebbū), you put over it, thes[e . . .]. 

If ditto: For the ‘rising’ of ‘heart’ (ana libbi zikari tebi) of the man and for [his going to] a woma[n]. 
[nīš libbi P prescr. 5: 16—17; 8: 18] 


The substantive form, tibūt libbi ‘rising of the “heart” (tibūtu: CAD T 391-393 ‘levy, 
insurrection, sexual excitement, erection'; AHw. III 1356 'Aufstehen, Erhebung"; Biggs 
1967: 9-10) appears once in this corpus (nis libbi K prescr. 29: 128)."? However, the text 


76 The reference to the erect penis is in incantation No. M.1: 8: *May the flesh of NN, son of NN (var.: 
of my husband), be static, may (instead)' his penis be erect (lizgip)!”. The verb used is not tebū, but 
zagāpu (CAD Z 51-55 ‘to erect’; AHw. III 1512-1513 ‘aufrichten’), see commentary. 

77 A particular case is the following passage in a medical text where the verb is used in the Ntn form 
(= Gtn, AHw. III 1343): Summa amēlu libbašu ittenetbaššum “If a man's libbu continuously rise for 
him” (KK 191 + 201 + 2474 + 3230 + 3363 i19, Küchler 1904: 2). CAD T 320 mng. 18 translates “If a man's 
abdomen continuously gives him pain," while Küchler (1904: 3) *Wenn einem Menschen sein Inneres 
sich erhebt." See Zisa 2020. 

78 Pace Biggs 1967: 9-10, 31, who reads in STT 280 ii 61 (= No. K.5: 105) [t]i-«bu»/'zr'-ut SA-ka ul 
i-na-ha “Your penis will stay erect (lit.: the risen condition of your “heart” will not get tired)." For him, 
the expression tibüt libbi means "erection." However, the correct reading is [m]u-3i u, ŠĀ-ka ul i-na- 
ha “[Nig]ht and day your desire (lit. libbu) will not abate.” See also SpTU I No. 10: 7’ (= No M.1: 105). 
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nis libbi D prescr. 6: 51 and prescr. 7: 54 probably mentions the tibütu of both man and 
woman: 


»» 


ana zikari tibūtu šurši “in order to make the man have an “elevation. 
ana sinništi tibütu [šurši] “lin order] to make a woman have an ‘elevation. 


For these lines, Biggs (1967: 9-10) suggests the meaning ‘sexual excitement’ (also CAD 
T 293, mng. 5), for the man the penile erection, while for the woman the swelling of 
the clitoris. It is possible instead that here libbu/SA is omitted, considering tibūt libbi 
as synonymous with nīš libbi. 

In conclusion, the verb should be understood in its general meaning ‘to rise’ and, 
referring to animals, ‘to rear up.’ The translation ‘to get an erection’ is excluded.*” 
As we have seen, however, it does not exclude the sexual excitement and desire, as 
is evident by the aforementioned plaquette and by the fact that tibüt (libbi) may be 
understood as synonymous with nīš libbi. 


Sexual desire: libbu between physicality and psychic faculties 


As has been shown earlier, I translate the term nīš libbi with “sexual desire," rejecting 
the translation of “sexual potency." As I have underlined in the Forschungsgeschichte, 
two interpretative strands have characterized the study of such texts: a psychological 
one (sexual desire, libido) and a physiological one (penile erection). One may think 
at first sight that my translation of “sexual desire" is part of the psychological strand 
but is not. 

As I have mentioned in the theoretical section above, the dualism “mind vs. body" 
is absent in the Mesopotamian anthropology (see Asher-Greve 1998; Dietrich 2010; 
Steinert 2012a; Steinert 2012c). It is impossible to draw a clear division between 
the way of feeling and thinking and human anatomy. The term libbu is central for 
the understanding of this confluence of terms. The libbu (CAD L 164—175;** AHw. 


79 See also in the Aššur Medical Catalogue in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: 
[EN! .. . ana Ni]TA zr-tü šļur-ši]-"i! “[Including (prescriptions) . . .] to make a man have an “elevation” 
(1. 102, Steinert 2018b: 217). See also in No. K.3: 90-91 the use of the word tību (z1) ‘rising’: “To? ‘dog’s- 
tongue’-plant for his ‘rising’ [. . .] / for his ‘rising’: seven grains of silver, [seven grains of go]ld, in front 
of [. ..]x x [x]." 

80 Note the text BAM 116 r. 8’ (and duplicate): Summa amēlu ana šīnātīšu magal z1.z1-bi “If a man 
repeatedly rises because his urine" (Geller 2005: 80; No. 7). It must not be translated as Biggs 1967: 9: 
“If a man before(?) he urinates keeps having a violent erection." 

81 CAD's definition: 1. Heart, abdomen, entrails, womb; 2. Inside (or inner part) of a building, an 
area, a region, of a container, parts of the human body, parts of the exta, inside, pith of plants, a type 
of document, etc.; 3. Mind, thought, intention, courage, wish, desire, choice, preference. 
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1 549-551 ‘Leib, Inneres, Herz’) can indicate the innards, abdomen, heart. However, 
libbu is also the place of feelings and thoughts (see Oppenheim 1941: 263-267; Ash- 
er-Greve 1998: 10; Karahashi 2000: 144-148; Jaques 2006: 433-445; Couto-Ferreira 
2009: 251-256, 263-268; Steinert 2020; Salin 2020: 155-160; Salin forthcoming). The 
body in Mesopotamia is, quoting Asher-Greve, «agent of thinking, feeling, experienc- 
ing and knowing» (1998: 23). Therefore, as the anthropologist Rosaldo underlines: 
«Emotions are thoughts somehow ‘felt’ in flushes, pulses, ‘movements’ of our livers, 
minds, hearts, stomachs, skin. They are embodied thoughts, thoughts seeped with 
the apprehension that ‘I am involved'» (1984: 143). The libbu is the place of union 
between emotion and physicality. It is therefore a kind of psychic faculties of the 
human organs or a physicality of feelings and thoughts. It suggests an *abdomen- 
centering conceptualization" of emotions, feelings, and thought (see Sharifian et al. 
2008). If libbu is the seat of feelings, thoughts, and desires, it does not mean that they 
should be understood in the sense of a manifestation of a non-corporeal psyche. For 
this reason, I exclude the translation of libido, since the term refers to a conception 
of desire situated in the unconscious, a concept which, in addition to being from 
modern psychoanalysis,*” places sexual desire at the level of a psyche separated from 
the body. Here, however, sexual desire is seen in its corporeality. The raising of the 
libbu should be understood, in my opinion, within the physical concreteness of the 
moving organ. The movement of the organ, which determines emotions? or patho- 
logical states (see Zisa 2020: 462-465), has been abundantly documented in Medical 
and Linguistic Anthropology in a transcultural perspective (see Lutz 1988; Wier- 
Zbicka 1999; Enfield 2002; Enfield and Wierzbicka 2002; Cardona 2006; Sharifian 
et al. 2008). The movement of the organs involves feelings, thoughts, desires, and 
pathologies in their physical concreteness. It is then seen as a sexual desire certainly 
not due to the speculations of modern sciences of the psyche, such as psychoanaly- 
sis, psychology, and psychiatry. But as a sexual desire experienced with and by the 
body (see Csordas 1990; 1999), in the libbu's raising: a bodily sexual desire. 


82 I disagree with modern psychological interpretations on ancient sources, like Geller's view: «In 
some cases the Saziga incantations may have been effective in being able to deal with the anxiety. 
This is the defence mechanism known as 'displacement', which in this case redirects the cause of the 
anxiety onto a witch. Externalizing the problem in the form of a witch can potentially allow a patient 
to control that which is beyond control, namely his own fear» (1999: 54). 

83 See on the emotions in Ancient Near East, in addition to Gruber 1990, the volume edited by 
S. Kipfer Visualizing Emotions in the Ancient Near East (2017), and The Expression of Emotions in An- 
cient Egypt and Mesopotamia edited by of S. Hsu and J. Llop Raudā (2020). 
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The cause of sickness 


In this section, I will deal with the cause of loss of sexual desire. The nīš libbi texts 
often do not mention the cause. In general, there are two possibilities: either the man 
is bewitched, or divine wrath has overcome him. 

The text nīš libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 contains a ritual with etiological purpose: 


Its ritual: You mix together emmer dough and potter's clay; you make the figurines of the man 
and the woman; you put them one upon the other, and place them at the man's head, 

you recite [the incantation] seven times; you remove (them) and put [them near] a pig. 

If the pig approaches (them), (it means) Hand of Ištar; for the ritual procedures’, if the pig does 
not approach (them), (it means that) the witchcraft seized the man. 


The etiological analysis aims to understand what the cause of the sickness-event is. 
In the first case: if the pig approaches the figurines, it means that the cause of the 
suffering is the Hand of Ištar (also in X prescr. 2: 4’). The gods in Mesopotamia were 
the “active cause" of many malaises which afflicted humanity. The Hand of DN (gāt/ 
Su DN) is the cause of negative forces that affect men. 

What is the meaning of this expression? Heeßel (2007)** showed how the expres- 
sion *Hand of DN" can indicate either sickness or the divine agent itself. He noted 
that in the therapeutic and diagnostic texts (see Labat 1951; Heeßel 2000) the expres- 
sion is written differently. When referring to the “Hand of Ištar,” in therapeutic texts 
it is written $U “INNIN.(NA), indicating a sickness: “Hand of the Lady/IStar-sickness.” 
On the contrary, in diagnostic tests it is written šu “IS-tar/“I§,-tar/“15, indicating the 
divine agent of suffering (see Heeßel 2007: 122-123): 


sickness-name divine *sender" 
Hand of the Goddess/Ištar SU. “INNIN(.NA) SU Ys-tar 
SU dlšg-tār 
SU 15 


Obviously, nīš libbi D Diagn.: 26 reports $U “IS-tar, a clear reference to the divine 
agent. A passage from the Diagnostic Handbook SA.GIG/Sakikkü confirms that the 
goddess can provoke the loss of sexual desire: [Summa . . .] nīš libbīšu sabit gāt Ištar 
ana ki [. . .] “[If . . .] his sexual desire is taken: “Hand of Ištar”; to... [. . .]" (XIII 41, 
Labat 1951: 126).° 

Since Ištar is the goddess taking away the man's sexual desire, it is she who is 
invoked in the incantations (No. A.2: 45; No. E.2; LKA 94 i 29, ii 8) and to whom offer- 


84 See also Kinnier Wilson 1982: 349 No. 37; Avalos 1995: 135; van der Toorn 1985: 78; Heeßel 2018. 
85 See other fragmentary passages from the Diagnostic Handbook Sa.cıG/Sakikkü concerning the 
lack of sexual desire: [. . .bļi-tu nis libbi irašši gālt . . .] II 5, Labat 1951: 17; |. . .]-ka nīš libbīšu a tab-ku 
qàt |... .] XIII 42, ibid. 126. 
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ings and libations of beer are dedicated (see Chapter III 8 *Libations to Ištar”). The 
incantation addresses her since she is the divine patron of love/sex and seduction. 
More specifically, as confirmed by an Old Babylonian bilingual text, attractiveness 
(lalū) and sexual desire fall under her domain: “Attractiveness, sexual desire, to have 
goods and property are yours, Inana/Ištar” (Inana C 1. 121, ETCSL c.4.07.3, see Sjöberg 
1975: 190).? In a love incantation one affirms that she “brought forth the sexual 
desire" (šā-zi-ga ba-ra-é, KAR 61: 3, Biggs 1967: 70). 

The anger (kimiltu) of Ištar and Markuk is the cause of a set of symptoms in the 
sexual sphere, in relation to the lack of sexual desire in K prescr. 21: 57-59 (= K prescr. 
26: 69—71) as well: 


If a man is repeatedly scared (igdanallut) in his bed, his ‘heart’ (libbu) is confused, in his bed 
his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come. 


An inscription of the king Ashurbanipal confirms that the god Marduk can remove 
sexual desire: 


[As for the one who] erases my inscribed name and writes his (own) name, 

(or) effaces (and) destroys [the m]ention of the king who is assiduous towards the sanctuaries of 
the god Marduk (and) the goddess Zarpanitu 

by any crafty device that there is, 

may the god Marduk, king of the gods, take away his sexual desire (and) make to destroy his 
semen (nis libbīšu litir lihalliq zēršu), 

may the goddess Zarpanitu speak evil about him in the bedroom, the family head's room. 

[Ashurbanipal's inscription K 2411 iv 24’-28’, MStreck 1916: 302; Matsushima 1988: 101] 


The other possible cause of loss of sexual desire, as we saw in the etiologic ritual, 
is witchcraft.*” It is also possible to identify the witch's actions: for instance, the 
patient's sperm has been buried with a dead person, his penis has been sealed and 
shut up in clay towards sunset: 


[If a man] is bewitched and has the mungu-paralysis, his knees are contracted, his kid[ne]ys *go," 
his ‘heart’ (libbu) [. . .] 

[...]...and he does not have interest to achieve (his) desire, [his] sexual [desire] has been taken 
and (his desire) to g[o] to a woman [is redu]ced, 


86 Scurlock (2014a: 109) cites the text STT 257: 3 translating: “She (= Ištar) makes (even) the ‘impotent? 
able to make love." The translation, in addition to being free, does not take into account the 
palaeographic uncertainty: mu-ra-’-i-mat z1.'GA" [. . .]. Farber (2010: 75) resolves this uncertainty by 
restoring: ze-r[a-a-ti] and traslating *zürnende Frauen zum Lieben bringt.” 

87 The cause is explicitly the witch in following texts: B prescr. 1; D Sympt; D prescr. 3-5; “[The witch- 
craft has] continually seized [that man. . .]” Y prescr. 1: 1’; “[If ditt]o: He has been entrusted to a 
ghost” F prescr. 2 (see commentary), 5—17; K prescr. 1-18; N prescr. 16-21’; No. A.4; No. E.2; No. L.2. In 
anti-witchcraft texts the loss of sexual desire is a symptom of the bewitched man. 
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his *[hea]rt' (libbu)] needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ (libbu) returns: that man's 
s[perm] has been buried with a dead per[son], 

his penis has been sealed and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset. 

[nis libbi D Sympt: 42-45, also F prescr. 5: 19-21; K prescr. 3: 24-27] 


The witch attacked the man and took away his sexual desire (nis libbi). To do this, 
she reproduced a penis (or used something associated with it), sealed, and closed it 
in clay in the direction of the sunset. The ritual action is easily understandable in the 
context of Mesopotamian magical practices. The witch often acts by burying figurines 
of her victims, the exorcist does the same against the witch. The figurine's burial, like 
its burning and destruction, is one of the most frequent magical and ritual actions 
used to attack a person (see Daxelmüller and Thomsen 1982; Abusch 2002: 65-78; 
Verderame 2013c: 302-313).** Here, instead of using the victim's figurine, something 
which reproduces his penis is used: this is an example of analogical magic. Further- 
more, the action takes place in the direction of the sunset. On the other hand, some 
Mesopotamian therapeutic practices include ritual performance before the sun at 
sunrise. Together with this magical technique, the witch acts through the principle of 
contagion: the patient's sperm is subtracted, burying it with a dead man. The lack of 
sexual desire derives not only by the burial itself but from the fact that the sperm is in 
contact with a dead body. 

The attention paid to sperm in the witch's action leads to a reflection on the insti- 
gator of the aggression. The use of sperm for magical aggression is a sign of closeness 
between the aggressor and the victim, probably ascribable to a close family member. 
It seems that the tensions, at the base of the magical attack, are situated within the 
couple and/or the household, a thesis supported perhaps by the presence of the 
woman as a ritual actor (see Chapter I § *Couple's therapy”).*? Already Abusch (2002: 
79-88) had pointed out the close relationship in the Mesopotamian view between 
the female domain on the one hand and preparation of food and sexual activities on 
the other. He argues that the witch's actions are related to problems of indigestion 
and sexual disorders. It is often said that the victim ate or drank witchcraft (amelu 
Sü kišpī šūkul u šagi), or that witchcraft was ingested through food or beer. Many 
anti-witchcraft texts describe, in fact, digestive problems. In a parallel function, this 


88 See also Schwemer 2007a: 199-230. 

89 Pace Sallaberger 2011: 28-29. He argues, against Schwemer (200723), that the dangerous magic 
contacts were outside the household and therefore the best protection against witches' activities was 
to avoid other people's household and to restrict personal hygiene or meals to one's own household. 
Of course, this hypothesis is not totally excluded, but I think that the “social boundaries" regulated 
by witchcraft view cannot be reduced to an opposition between private and public sphere. The an- 
ti-witchcraft texts often mention, in the description of the anonymous identity of the witch, the pos- 
sibility that the later (or the investigator) could be a neighbor, a family member, as well as a stranger. 
See for example Maglū IV 80-92 (Abusch 2016: 249); LKA 115: 11-15 (Maul 1994: 502). 
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same magical action causes sexual dysfunction and problems, including the loss of 
sexual desire. 

Witchcraft is a sign of social disorder (envy, social aversion, marital problems). 
Then, as noted by Augé (1994), one of the first goals of therapy must be to restore the 
order, highlighting and resolving the tensions between members of the community, 
considered to be the origin of the sickness. This would also explain the role of women 
in the therapeutic process. Anthropology provides us with many examples, which 
show how the family is the social seat of tension and conflict, manifested by resort- 
ing to the witch's action. The Africanist anthropologist Max Gluckman (1956: 54-80) 
showed how “estrangement in the family" is the basis of conflicts and tensions, not 
only in Africa of course. In general, the Manchester Anthropological School, prin- 
cipally the figures of Max Gluckman and Victor Turner,?? has observed the ritual 
process as the “symbolic” space, in which to cancel the always latent tensions within 
a group. Turner emphasized how the ritual has the task of resolving social tensions, 
involving not only the individual in which the sickness is manifested but also those 
who are involved. 

A text informs us that, in addition to divine wrath (of Marduk and Ištar) and 
witchcraft, other causes are considered to be the origin of the lack of sexual desire: 


[If a man], either due to the old age, or the stick, or inflammation by sun-heat, or the nehes 
narkabti-sickness, 

(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, in order to make him get his sexual desire and for his 
going to a woman. 

[nis libbi A Sympt.: 67-68] 


The text states that the man does not want to go to a woman for reasons attributable 
neither to old age, nor to the "stick," nor to the inflammation by sun-heat, nor to the 
nehés narkabti-sickness, but on the contrary, as evidenced by the incantation No. A.4 
following this prescription, to witchcraft. This means that the lack of desire can still 
be attributed to the four above-mentioned cases. 

Old age (šībūtu/šu.GI.MEŠ) naturally leads to a decrease in sexual vigor (see Biggs 
1967: 3; Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 112). This is confirmed, for example, in the 
Sumerian composition An Old Man and a Young Girl: “(I was) youth, (but now) my 
(personal) god, my strength, my vitality / and my youthful vigor left my loins like an 
exhausted ass" (11. 2728, Alster 1975: 92; Leick 2015: 91-92). Because of old age the 
man has lost his personal god, strength (usu), vitality (lamma), and youthful vigor 


90 Turner (1967: 392) affirms, in fact, regarding the ihamba ritual of the Ndmbu community of Rho- 
desia (Zambia), that it seems that the Ndembu therapeutic expert's task is less that of curing an in- 
dividual patient than remedying the ills of a corporate group. It means that the patient does not heal 
if all the tensions and aggressions in the community are not brought to light and subjected to ritual 
treatment. 
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(nam-guruš) positioned in the loins (ha3,). Although it does not explicitly refer to 
sexual desire, it is clear that old age involves its decrease. 

It is not clear what stick (hattu/PA) refers to. The inflammation by sun-heat (himit 
séti/UD.DA)”! and nehés narkabti-sickness (nehés GIGIR)” can involve the loss of desire. 
The first is a diagnostic category, more severe than fever, whose symptoms are often 
located in the belly (see Stol 2007: 21-39, esp. 37-38).? However, the link between the 
two diagnostic categories and the absence of desire is not confirmed by other sources. 

In conclusion the sense of pain, in other words, “the why of the suffering, "?^ 
regarding the absence of sexual desire is attributable mainly to divine wrath, espe- 
cially of Ištar and Marduk, or to witchcraft, the manifestation of what the anthropol- 
ogists call “social anxiety." These two causes of suffering presuppose, according to 
Abusch (2002: 88), two divergent attitudes from the patient and his community to the 
sickness-event. If the loss of sexual desire is a consequence of divine anger aroused 
by fault, the sickness could be experienced as a punishment, that is, as chastise- 
ment and/or divine abandonment. On the contrary, if thought to have been caused 
by witchcraft, it could be experienced as assault, a debilitation, and an emascula- 


91 See niš libbi M prescr. 6: 26: “May the sun-heat be removed, the may sun-heat regress!” 

92 It is difficult to say which kind of sickness it is (CAD N/II 218—219, see Thompson 1936-1937: 340 fn. 
21; Biggs 1967: 3 fn. 15; Steinert 2018b: 234). It is composed by the verb nahdsu ‘to go back’ (CAD N/1 
128; CAD N/2 218; AHw. II 713, 775a) and the noun narkabtu ‘chariot.’ See the Arabic nahasa ‘prick,’ 
perhaps it referring to the vibration of the chariot. Scurlock and Andersen (2005: 23-24) translate it 
as *repercussion of the chariot," as negative effects of riding in a chariot, while Stol (2016: 148-149), 
translating it as “reversing of the warchariot," suggests a metaphorical meaning for a “slackening 
erection" (personal communication, in Steinert 2018b: 234). Steinert (2018b: 234) presume it is tech- 
nical or figurative and not a literal meaning. The expression appears in connection with intestinal 
and abdomen disorders: AMT 69, 3426, 5+BAM 55: 14’-15’; BAM 49 1’-6’ // BAM 50: 1-7; BAM 397: 3. 
93 See BAM 112 ii 6-7: “If the man’s penis is hot [. ..] He has been overcome by sun-heat" (Stol 2007: 35). 
94 The research of the "sense," in other words the “why” of suffering is based on the possibility 
for suffering people to employ different systems of reference within which to configure the sicke- 
ness-event, in order to respond to the anxiety resulting from the crisis of "sense" that the experience 
of sickeness produces. Evans-Pritchard (1937: 25) in his study of Azande magic highlights an impor- 
tant issue, which is the distinction between "empirical causes" and attribution of ethical value to the 
suffering. In this regard he says that the Azande foreshorten the chain of events, and in a particular 
social situation select the cause that is socially relevant neglecting the rest. The attribution of misfor- 
tune to witchcraft does not exclude what we call its real causes but is superimposed on them and gives 
to social events their moral value. This distinction is evoked by Elsa Guggino (2006: 37) in her study 
of magic in Sicily. She distinguishes between the “how of the things," that is the misfortunes, and the 
*why/because of them." The *how" proposes, as in biomedicine, a consideration of the effect of a 
particular cause. The “why,” instead, would involve various types of response according to personal 
and social situation, according to the particular attitude of each one of us to the world, to life, to our 
regime of existence. The “why” implies the expression of a moral judgement, recalls a philosophy of 
life, shifts the attention from the event itself to the event with respect to the patient, in essence to a 
relationship (ibid. 35). See also on the topic Sindzingre and Zempléni 1981; Bibeau 1982; Lupo 2012: 
138-142; for Mesopotamia see Maul 2004. 
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tion. In both cases the absence of sexual desire compromises the manhood of the 
patient, but at the same time his generative capacity and consequently that of the 
community.” 


Symptoms 


In this section, I deal with the symptoms describing the patient (see Thomsen 1987: 

55-57; Stol 1999: 57-60; Abusch 2002: 79—88). I consider it necessary to make a dis- 

tinction: 

1. The texts concerning the loss of sexual desire as a diagnostic category, i.e. the 
texts defined precisely as nīš libbi, the main subject of this book; 

2. Othertexts, in particular the anti-witchcraft ones, where the lack of sexual desire 
is one of many symptoms caused by the attack of the witch. 


Nis libbi texts 


There are several expressions which more explicitly define the absence of sexual 
desire: 
1. “If a man does not desire" (libbasu lå inaššīšu, literally “his “heart? does not 
rise”):** 
1.a. “If a man does not desire his woman" (ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaššīšu): A 
prescr. 20: 19; H Sympt.: 2-3; K prescr. 1: 1; 


95 The crisis of the patient's manhood and vigor related to the absence of sexual desire can potential- 
ly compromise the generative power of the whole community. See on a comparative level the infantile 
hernia therapy performed in Pescopagano (province of Potenza, Italy) every 25th March for the feast 
of the Annunciation of Mary (see Di Nola 1983: 13-101), which in other Italian localities as well as in 
other European countries until the last century had many parallels. In this ritual practice, a bow is 
made from a long longitudinal cut of a branch of bramble (Rubus) deprived of leaves and spines (cf. 
nīš libbi E Bow ritual). A naked male infant or child under one year of age is made to “pass” through 
it three times with its feet forward. The function of the ritual is to prevent the male infantile hernia, 
more precisely the prolapse or the hernia of the scrotum (or non-scrotal forms of inguinal hernia that 
somehow involve the scrotum or the genital area). The success of the therapy is related to the fate of 
the bramble branch that is replanted in the ground after the ceremony: if it sprouts, the preventive 
therapy will have been successful, otherwise the ritual performance will have to be repeated. As noted 
by Alfonso M. Di Nola (1983: 100-101), in the emic diagnostics, the infantile hernia of the scrotum 
can compromise the future generative functions of the child, and it is therefore possible to trace a 
semantic illness network between sex-hernia-generative power. The possibility of sexual impotence 
is experienced as a collective critical moment, and the ritual is hence a collective action aimed at 
guaranteeing the future vigor of both the infant and the group. 

96 Without reference to a woman in X prescr. 2: 4’. 
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1.b.1. ` “If a man desires his woman, but does not desire another woman" (ana 
sinništīšu libbašu inaššīšu-ma ana sinništi ahiti libbašu lā inaššīšu): No. 
K.2: 23;” 


1b.2. “If a man goes to his woman and desires his woman, but he goes to 
another woman, but does not desire another woman" (ana sinnistisu 


xxx. 


illak-ma ana sinništīšu libbašu là inaššīšu ana sinništi ahiti illak-ma ana 
sinnisti ahiti libbašu là inaššīšu): Q prescr. 1: 1-2; 
1.c. “If a man desire neither his woman nor another woman (ana sinništīšu u 
ana sinnisti ahiti libbašu lā inaššīšu): D prescr. 3: 40; No. E.2: 18 (variant). 
2. “The sexual desire has been seized/taken away" (nīš libbi sabit/ekim/etir — itbala 
nīš libbīya): D prescr. 3: 40; D Sympt.: 43; No. E.2: 18; F prescr. 12: 36; N prescr. 16 
iii 27; 20 iv 9 (restored); 21 iv 11 (restored); No. L.2: 20 and 22. 
3. "If a man’s (desire) to go to a woman is reduced" (ana sinništi alàka muttu): 
A prescr. 1: 1; A Symp.: 68; No. C.1: 9; No. E.2: 18; D Sympt.: 42. 
4. "Ifa man does not have sexual desire" (nīš libbi là īši): F prescr. 12: 36; catalogue 
LKA 94 ii 24. 
5. “If a man's ‘heart’ needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ returns" (libbašu 
sinništa haših-ma sinnista ippallas-ma libbašu itūra): D Sympt: 42-45. 
6. "Ifa man's sexual desire in Nisannu month has finished (nis libbi ina nisanni iqti): 
N prescr. 1: 12 (from Hattuša). 


These expressions define the main symptom described in the nīš libbi text category. 
The incantations, through evocative language and the use of metaphors, describe the 
symptoms: the lack of desire and erection: *[Nig]ht and day your desire (lit. libbu) will 
not abate" (No. K.5: 105, see also No. M.1: 9); “May your penis, which satisfies (the 
desire)’, be compact’! Do not [. . .] / May my crotch devour your... penis!” (No. B.1: 
10-11); *[May his penis be a stick of martü-wood, may it hit the a]nus of the woman 
NN!” (No F.3: 78); “May the penis of NN, son of NN, be a stick of martū-wood and / 
hit the anus of the woman NN, / (so) he will be (never) satisfied with her charms!" 
(No. F.5: 97-99); “May your penis become as long as a mašgašu-weapon!” (No. E.1: 11); 
*May my sexual desire be constant river water! / May my penis be a harp string, / so 
that it will not dangle out of her!” (No. A.1: 35-37); “May [the guļiver not be[come 


97 Seetheincipit of Tablet XXXIV of Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/Sakikkü in the catalogue]. 41, which 
can be restored from the fragmentary catchline of Tablet XXXIII: DIS "NA! ana "MUNUS'-(Sti) SA-Sti 
TÍLI-šú-ma [ana MUNUS BAR’]-ti ŠĀ-šū NU ĪL-šū MUNUS BI ŠĀ-[šū . . .] “If a man desires (his/a) woman, 
but does not desire [another] woman: this woman |. . .] his ‘heart’/desire’ [. . .]” (see Schmidtchen 
2018: 141). An inverted mention is mention only in the Aššur Medical Catalogue, section XIX dealing 
with the loss of sexual desire, ll. 99 and 101: 99. [DIS NA ana MUNUS BAR-ti SA-Sti ĪL-šū-ma' ana MUNU] 
s-Sú SÀ-Sú NU ÍL-Sú: DIS NA x [...] "If a man desires another woman, (but)] he does not desire his (own) 
woman. If a man [. . .]”; 101. [NIGIN X DUB”® DIS NA ana MUNUS BAR-ti ŠĀ-Šū Í]L-'sü-ma! ana MUNUS- 
šú ŠĀ-šū N[U IL]-šū *[Total of X tablets (of the section) ‘If a man desires another woman, (but) he does 
not desire his woman"" (Steinert 2018b: 217). 
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empt]y! May the bow not slacken! / May the batt[le of my love]-making be fought and 
may we lie down (together) by night!" (No. J.2: 10-11); *May the flesh of NN, son of NN 
(var.: of my husband), be static, may (instead)! his penis be erect! / May his desire (lit. 
libbu) not abate night and day!" (No. M.1: 8-9). 

Let us now consider the texts where the cause of suffering is explicitly witchcraft: 
the witch buried his sperm beside a dead man. Among these, the passage nīš libbi F 
prescr. 5: 19-21 describe several symptoms associated with the loss of sexual desire: 


If a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and his knees are contracted, 
his ‘heart’ (libbu) 

needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ (libbu) returns. That man’s semen 

has been buried with a dead person. 

[nis libbi F prescr. 5: 19-21] 


The symptoms are here four, divided into two groups: 1. weak flesh (lit. “poured out”), 
mungu-paralysis,?? contracted knees; 2. the ‘heart’ (libbu) needs a woman and finds 
her, but it returns. The first group is due to a state of fatigue and weakness affecting 
the patient. The weak flesh indicates exhaustion, while the paralysis and contracted 
knees refer to a state of immobility and inability to act. These symptoms are described 
metaphorically also in the incantations through the image of binding and the drawing 
of tendons, which I will discuss in Chapter II (I group). Besides, the incantations 
explicitly describe the fatigue and weakness of the patient, wishing for the recovery 
of forces and energies. The incantation No. F.4: 83-86 affirms: 


[. ..] Jump, my wild bull! Together with you, may the strength rise! 

Together with you, may your tired knees rise! 

[Together with you, may] your limbs [rise]! Together with yo[u, may your] members r[ise]! 
[Together] with you, may [your] . . . rise. 

[No. F.4: 83-86] 


Weariness and weakness affect the entire body. Note that the knees are defined as "tired" 
(anihatu). Note that the patient's limbs (not the penis) are subjected to pharmacological 
treatment: 


Its ritual: You put oil from the alabastron in a boxwood container for unguents, 

[you spread] juniper three times before [Istar], [you reci]te this [inca]ntation [over (it)] three times, 
you [an]oint his limbs (minātīšu) (with the oil) and (he will get) sexual desire. 

[No. F.4: 91-93] 


98 See CAD M/II 202-203 ‘stiffness, paralysis’; AHw. II 673 ‘eine Krankheit mit Krámpfen.' The mun- 
gu-paralysis affects mainly the knees (BAM 131 r. 9; BMS 13: 24, Ebeling 1953a; 86), arms (PBS 1/1 14: 
10, Labert 1974: 274), testicles (Geller 2005: 100, No. 9: 19"). For other sources see CAD M/II 203. For the 
paralysis see Kinnier Wilson and Reynolds 2007: 69-72. 
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The second group probably refers to the fact that, although the man has found the 
woman he needed, his ‘heart’ (libbu) “returns.” The return of the ‘heart’ perhaps indi- 
cates that his raising does not occur, since the organ returns to its original position: 
its movement is hindered (see Zisa 2020: 468—469). 

The nīš libbi text D Sympt: 42-45 reports, in addition to those mentioned above, 
other symptoms: 


[If a man] is bewitched and has the mungu-paralysis, his knees are contracted, his kid[ne]ys *go," 
his “heart? (libbu) [. . .] 

[. ..] ... and he does not have interest to achieve (his) desire, [his] sexual [desire] has been taken 
and (his desire) to g[o] to a woman [is redu]ced, 

his ‘{hea]rt’ (libbu) needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ (libbu) returns: that man's 
s[perm] has been buried with a dead per[son], 

his penis has been sealed and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset. 

[nīš libbi D Sympt.: 42-45] 


The other mentioned symptoms are: “his kidneys go" (kalátüsu illaka) and “he does 
not have interest to achieve (his) desire" (ana epēš sibūti là inaššīšu). Here the move- 
ment of the organs determines a pathological state. It seems that the kidneys have 
left their position. I did not find such a symptom in the renal disease texts (see Geller 
2005). It should be noted that in the text Taxonomy of Uruk the absence of desire is 
associated with the kidneys (see Zisa 2020: 469—470). 

In a text describing the patient as bewitched (his sperm is buried with a dead 
man), we find as a symptom the weakness of the flesh (šīrūšu tabkū), as mentioned 
above. In addition, there are two symptoms related to the male genital apparatus and 


the sexual sphere. Here is the nīš libbi K prescr. 3: 24-27: 


If a man is bewitched and his flesh is weak, (and) neither when walking, nor standing 
nor he is on his bed, nor when urining, 

his sperm flows, like (that of) a woman (his) ‘genital discharge’ is impure, 

the sperm of this man has been buried under the earth with a dead man. 

[nis libbi K prescr. 3: 24-27] 


The two other described symptoms are: the patient's sperm flows?? and like (that of) 
a woman (his) ‘genital discharge’ is impure.!9? 

The tiredness (taniha) and immobility (“contracted knees") are the symptoms 
also described in nīš libbi B prescr. 1: 18-22, where witchcraft is the cause of suffering. 


99 See also K prescr. 21: 57-59, K prescr. 26: 69-71. These symptoms relating to the discharge of sperm 
have been interpreted by Biggs (1967: 3) as a clinical sign of gonorrhea. Contra Biggs see Chapter I 
fn 20. Note the opposite symptom in A prescr. 20: 19: [Summa amelu] rihüssu là i[llak] *[If man’s] sperm 
does not f[low]." 

100 See commentary. 
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Other symptoms are reported: cold (kussu), grief (ašuštu), trembling chest, lack of 
appetite: 


If a man is constantly perturbed in his mind, 

cold (tremors) continuously afflict him and he has constantly distress, 
his knees are bound, his... are constantly hot, 

his body has continuously tiredness, his speech is constantly incoherent, 
he does not want to eat and drink 

[nīš libbi B prescr. 1: 18-22] 


Thus, in addition to tiredness, other groups of symptoms are associated with loss of 
sexual desire, among them “the trembling chest" and “lack of appetite.” “Cold” and 
“distress” are interesting as well. As we will see in the next section, fear and grief are 
often described in parallel as symptoms of the absence of nīš libbi. 

In nīš libbi K prescr. 21: 57-59 (= K prescr. 26: 69-71), where the cause of suffering is 
the wrath of Marduk and Ištar, in addition to the fear we find two other symptoms 
mentioned above: “the ‘heart’ (libbu) is confused" and “the sperm comes out (in the 
bed).”?°! This means that beyond the cause of the malaise (witchcraft or divine wrath) 
the symptoms characterizing this diagnostic category are recurrent:!?? 


If a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ (libbu) is confused and in his bed 
his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 

has come. 

[nis libbi K prescr. 21: 57-59 = K prescr. 26: 69-71] 


Itis possible to affirm that the sick man's symptoms concern specifically the libbu: the 
libbu does not rise but returns, cold water has been poured and distress have been put 
on it. It is no coincidence that incantation No. D.2: 16-17 hopes for the wellbeing of 
the ‘heart’ (libbu): “May they grant the well-being of the ‘heart’ (libbu) to your ‘heart’! 
May they gran[t] the well-being of the waterskin / to your waterskin!". The waterskin 
refers metaphorically to the penis, whose erection is desired. 

Other symptoms, such as fatigue and immobility, characterize the patient's entire 
body. That is why the chest, limbs, the navel are often the anatomical parts subject to 
treatment. The incantation No. A.2: 46, in fact, looks forward to the return of health 
of the limbs: “May he (= Asalluhi) make your limbs healthy through the se[duc]tion 
of IStar!”. One last clarification should be made: in the sequence of symptoms, those 
considered characterizing or expressly related to nīš libbi, are mentioned at the end 
of the sequence. 


101 See also K prescr. 3: 24-27. Note the opposite symptom in A prescr. 20: 19. 
102 See also “if a man repeatedly sees dead people in a dream" (M prescr. 5: 24). 
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Characterizing symptoms 


If a man does not desire (libbašu là inaššīšu)'*? 

- “Ifa man does not desire his woman (ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaSSiSu)'^^ 

- “lf a man desires his woman, but does not desire another woman" (ana sinništīšu libbašu 
inaššīšu-ma ana sinnisti ahiti libbašu là ina$3i$u) 

— “Ifa man goes to his woman, and desires his woman, but he goes to another, but does not desire 
another woman" (ana sinništīšu illak-ma ana sinništīšu libbašu là inaššīšu ana sinnisti ahiti 
illak-ma ana sinnisti ahiti libbašu là inaššīšu)!** 

- “lf a man does not desire either his woman or another woman (ana sinništīšu u ana sinništi abiti 


libbašu lā inaššīšu)'” 


The sexual desire has been seized/taken away 
(nīš libbi sabit/ekim/etir - itbala nīš libbīya)'** 


Ifa man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced 
(ana sinništi alāka muttu)'” 


If a man does not have sexual desire 
(nīš libbi la i$i)? 


If a man's ‘heart’ needs a woman and finds her and his ‘heart’ returns 
(libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinnista ippallas-ma libbašu itüra)* 


Ifa man's sexual desire has finished in Nisannu month 
(nīš libbi ina nisanni iqti)**” 


He does not have any interest in achieving (his) desire 


(ana epēš sibüti là inaššīšu)"”” 


103 Without reference to a woman in X prescr. 2: 4’. 

104 A prescr. 20: 19; H Sympt.: 2-3; K prescr. 1: 1-2. 

105 No. K.2: 23 

106 Q prescr. 1: 1-2. 

107 D prescr. 3: 40; No. E.2: 18 (variant). 

108 D prescr. 3: 40; D Sympt.: 43; No. E.2: 18; F prescr. 12: 36; N prescr. 16 iii 27; 20 iv 9 (restored); 21 iv 
11 (restored); No. L.2: 20 and 22. 

109 A prescr. 1: 1; ASympt.: 68; No. C.1: 9; No. E.2: 18; D Sympt.: 42. 
110 F prescr. 12: 36; catalogue LKA 94 ii 24. 

111 D Sympt.: 42.45. 

112 N prescr. 1: 1-2. 

113 D Sympt.: 43. 
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Related symptoms 


Tiredness and immobility Feeble flesh (lit. poured out) 
(šīrūšu tabkū)""* 


mungu-paralysis!'^ 


Contracted/bound knees 
(birkāšu gannā/kasā)"!* 


Tiredness of the body 
(šīrūšu tabkū; zumuršu täniha)'” 


Psycho-somatic Fear and panic (adirtu,"? ba'attu,"? gilittu'”°) 


Distress (aSustu)?! 


Insomnia (diliptu)'?? 


Cold (kussu)"?? 


Constantly perturbed in his mind 
(ina tem ramānīšu ittanadlah)*?* 


Repeatedly scared in his bed 
(ina mayyālīšu igdanallut)"?* 


His *heart' is confused 
(libbašu esu)? 


Genital apparatus and area Sperm's discharge 
(rihūssu illak)” 


Genital discharge impure like (that) of the woman 
(kīma sinništi su”ussu là elil)?* 


Others The kidneys go 
(kalátü illaka)'?? 


... constantly hot 
(pitrūšu ittanasrahü)"? 


114 F prescr. 5: 19. 

115 F prescr. 5: 19; D Sympt.: 42. 

116 F prescr. 5: 19; B prescr. 1: 20. 

117 K prescr. 3: 24; B prescr. 1: 21. 

118 No. 3: 23; No. 11: 4; No. 13: 4; No. 19: 18. 
119 No. 21: 15. 

120 Rit. 24.29: 1. 

121 B prescr. 1: 19; No. 13: 4; No. 19: 19. 

122 No. 3: 23. 

123 B prescr. 1: 19. See No. 3: 22. 

124 B prescr. 1: 18. 

125 K prescr. 21: 57 - K prescr. 26: 69. 

126 K prescr. 21: 57; K prescr. 26: 69. 

127 K prescr. 3: 24-26; K prescr. 21: 57-59, K prescr. 26: 69-71. 
128 K prescr. 3: 26. 

129 D Sympt.: 42; B prescr. 1: 21. 

130 B prescr. 1: 20 
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(continued) 


Related symptoms 


Lack of appetite 
(akala u šikara muttu)?' 


His speech is constantly incoherent 
(pūšu ittanakkir)?? 


Skull turns, his face turns 
(muhhasu isáda pänasu isáda)? 


Fear, distress, and insomnia 


In two lines of incantation No. A.3: 51-52 the action of the witch against humans is 
explicit: “Who has poured [co]ld [water] on your ‘heart,’ / (and) has put f[ea]r (adirta) 
upon your ‘heart,’ has |... .] sleeplessness (dilipta)?”. In these two lines, no analogy 
is used to express the action of the witch. The ‘heart’ (libbu) is the subject of the evil 
deed. Cold water is poured on it and fear (and perhaps even trembling) is put upon it. 
The term adirtu?^ (1. 52) indicates, following Stol (1999: 64), “a constant state of fear,” 
unlike the other word for fear, tadirtu, which mostly occurs in the plural, indicating 
“single moment/s of fear." It must be noted that both adirtu and tādirtu are nouns 
deriving from the verb adāru (general mng. ‘to be obscured,’ CAD A/I 102-109 adāru 
A-B; AHw. I 11-12). While tādirtu seems to be a symptom that exists along with other 
various diagnostic categories, and thus not prevailing over other symptoms, adirtu is 
often present as the most important symptom, or as a diagnostic category: “if a man 
is afraid." Among the causes of fear, we find the wrath of the god and witchcraft.> In 
this incantation, therefore, it is precisely the witch who acts maliciously on the ‘heart’ 
(libbu), pouring cold water and fear on it. Fear is a symptom of great importance, 
which manifests witchcraft.’ For this reason, it often appears in connection with the 
absence of sexual desire. The absence of desire and fear (also galātu) is associated 


131 B prescr. 1: 22. 

132 B prescr. 1: 21. See also catalogue LKA 94 ii 10. 

133 Catalogue LKA 94 ii 12. 

134 There are other terms in Akkadian to express states of fear, agitation, and panic. Among them the 
verb pahälu ‘to be afraid,’ see Gruber 1990. 

135 Other one may be the cause: confused dreams, unclear or negative oracles, other supernatural 
powers that threaten human existence (see Stol 1999: 63-64). On fear and panic see also Salin 2020: 
140-143. 

136 Forother examples, not connected, however, with sexual desire see Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 
152-153, No. 7.7: 19-25. 
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with distress (asasu/asustu),?" understood as anxiety due to the absence of desire 
and the inability of sexual intercourse, and insomnia/agitation (diliptu):?? 


Like shining silver, like (var.: and) reddish gold may I have no fear (adirta ay arsi)! 
[No. E.3: 34] 


Lacking If a man’s ‘heart’ (libbu) is afflict[ed an]d trembles. 
[Catalogue LKA 94 ii 11] 


Do not get scared (ë taglut)! Do not be afraid (e ta'dir)! Do not be afflict[ed] (e tāšuš) for your 
love-making! 
[No. F.4: 88] 


Incantation: Have sex! .. . May you do not be afraid (ë ta’dir)! 
Rise! May you do not be afflicted (e tāšuš)! 
[No. D.4: 56-57]? 


If a man is constantly perturbed in his own counsel, 

cold (tremors) continuously afflict him and he has constantly distress (asustu irtanassi), 
his knees are bound, his... are constantly hot, 

his body has continuously tiredness, his speech is constantly incoherent, 

he has no desire to eat and drink, that man is bewitched. 

[nīš libbi B prescr. 1: 18—22] 


“Panic attacks” (ha'attu)'^? are also mentioned among the symptoms of the absence 
of sexual desire, as well as a state of fear (galatu), which the patient experiences in 
bed when ejaculating semen. The latter is a fear caused by the wrath of Marduk and 
Istar: 


namburbü-ritual against panic attacks (ana ha’atti). 
[No. D.3: 37] 


If a man is repeatedly scared (igdanallut)"*' in his bed, his ‘heart’ (libbu) is confused and in his 
bed 

his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come. 

[nis libbi K prescr. 21: 57-59 = K prescr. 26: 69-71] 


If in the ni3 libbi texts the diagnostic category to be cured is the absence of sexual 
desire and the cause of the malaise is witchcraft, fear will be one of the symptoms of 
this "sickness." If the diagnostic category is witchcraft, however, like in the formula- 


137 CAD A/II 422-424 A; ibid. 479; AHw. I 79; ibid. 86. See also Salin 2020: 132-137. 

138 CAD D 142; AHw. 1170. 

139 See also No. B.1: 10 commentary. 

140 CAD H 150-151 A; AHw. I 336; Stol 1993: 42-46. 

141 See for the same symptom in combination with other more related to fear (but not sexual desire): 
STT 256 1-19, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 138, No. 7.6.7. 
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tion *if a man is bewitched," both, absence of desire and fear, are listed as symptoms, 
along with many others, without attributing a dominant role to either:'^? 


ummu mungļu zu] tu sili [tu] 

Sihhat Siri |. . . plüti irti qaqqadi dimitu ar[tanassü] 
ahäya kimsäya [berkļāya šēpāya subbultä] 

nis libbiya bu[nn]àntya' kasü 

minátiya ittanašpakā' his hipi libbi gilit[tu] 
[piļrittu hurbasu artanaššū ātanamdaru 
[apt]anallahu itti libbiya addanabbļubuļ 

[šuļnāte pardāte anattalu itti mītūti 


By fever, rigid[ity, sw]eat, disease, 

decay, [. . . of the forehead, of the chest (and) of the head (and) seizures I am continuous[ly 
affected]. 

My arms, my legs, my [knee]s (and) my feet become cramped, 

my sexual desire, my [conge]nial [characteristics] are bound, 

My limbs are tottering, from depression, terr[or] 

[pa]nic (and) fear affect me more and more, I am constantly anxious, 

Iam [alwa]ys fearful, I keep spe[aking] to myself, 

I have terrible [dre]ams. 

[LKA 154 and 155 obv. 43-49 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 259, No. 8.2: 52-59] 


ubbiranni ukassánni usabbitanni urassānni 
mangu lu'tu umallānni 

nīš libbīya isbatu libbī ittiya uzannü 

šer ānīya ukanninu emūgīya unnišu 

ahiya išpuku berkiya iksū 

salta puhpuhhá nissata adira 

hatta piritta arrata 

gilitta tēšā dilipta qula kura 

la tub libbi là tub Siri iSkuna 


(Who) has restricted me, tied me, grabbed me, tied me, 

(who) has filled me with rigidity and decay, 

(who) took away my sexual desire, it made me angry with myself, 
(who) has bent my nerves, has weakened my strength, 

(who) has *weakened' my arms, tied my knees, 

(who) has inflicted on me quarrel, bickering, crying, fear, 

Panic, anxiety, curse, 

fear, confusion, insomnia, mutism, numbness, 

poor mental (and) physical health. 

[Bit rimki II, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 377-378, No. 9.1: 20-28. See also Seux 1976: 388—392; 
Laessge 1995: 36-47]? 


142 See also BAM 319 1-7 (dupl. BID, pls. 19-21 obv. i 1’-6’, Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 250, No. 
8.29.1: 1-8. See more precisely line 4 of the text: nīš libbīšu etir libba3u iltenemmen “His sexual desire 
is taken, he becomes repeatedly depressed." 

143 Parallel KAR 80 r. 6-10 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 297, No. 8.4: 49—53. 
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The term adirtu appears in the anti-witchcraft texts in combination with other symp- 
toms and is always related to a state of fear and terror, as well as to various afflictions: 
ašuštu, hüs hipilibbi, gilittu, pirittu, hurbāšu, ha attu, diliptu. The link between these 
symptoms is also confirmed in Maglū: ašuštu arurtu hus hip libbi gilittu piritti u adirti 
yási taškunāni “Distress, tremor, depression, fear, anxiety, and fear you (= witch) have 
inflicted on me" (V 71, Abusch 2016: 141).'** 

In the nīš libbi documentation, too, as we saw from the passages mentioned 
above, the prolonged state of fear is expressed by the word adirtu. Other symptoms 
of loss of desire are mentioned: panic attacks (ha’attu, No. D.3: 37), fright (galātu, No. 
F.4: 88; K prescr. 21: 57), distress (ašāšu, No. D.4: 57; No. F.4: 88, catalogue LKA 94 ii 11; 
ašuštu, B prescr. 1: 19) and insomnia/agitation (diliptu, A.3: 52). 

The term adirtu in the ni3 libbi corpus is to be understood not so much in the 
sense of ‘bad luck, disaster,’ or ‘darkening,’ but rather in the sense of fear, or rather an 
extended state of fear! (as indicated by Stol 1999: 64), leading to a state of apprehen- 
sion and unhappiness. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that fear is provoked 
by witchcraft or divine wrath, which are etiologically at the basis of the loss of sexual 
desire. As in other kinds of documentation, from anti-witchcraft texts to wisdom liter- 
ature, fear is connected to other symptoms that indicate a psycho-emotional unstable 
state, affected by panic, fright, fear, anxiety. The ‘heart’ (libbu) itself is the center in 
which the fear resides and from which it must be removed:'** 


Text: nis libbi 

Diagnostic Category: lack of sexual desire 

Cause: witchcraft or divine wrath (Marduk or Istar) 

Related Symptom: fear (adirtu) 

Other associated symptoms: insomnia (diliptu), affliction (ašuštu), panic attack (hattu), 
fright (gilittu) 


We have seen how fear and panic are placed in relation to states of agitation, affliction, 
and insomnia, which cause a state of apprehension and psycho-physical discomfort 
in the man. If we wanted to use a concept taken from the modern categorization of 
psycho-emotional disorders, we could use the concept of “melancholy” to describe 
the emotional state, as well as the physical one, by which the patient suffers from loss 


144 See also the similar sequence in Maglū VII 126-127, Abusch 2016: 185, in line 124 there is also 
diliptu ‘insomnia.’ The parallel adirtu, piruttu, hattu and gilittu is also found in the Ludlul, in the de- 
scription of symptoms that affect the poor man (I 111-113, Oshima 2014: 84). 

145 On the basis of the principle: shiny libbu = happiness, dark libbu (adāru) = unhappiness, suffer- 
ing, fear. 

146 In the incantation No. A.3: 51 -52 the libbu is the center in which the fear occurs or is to be found. 
More generally speaking, most states related to melancholy and depression consequently are de- 
scribed in association with the insides (Couto-Ferreira 2010b; Attia 2019; Attia 2019). See also Ludlul I 
111-113 (Oshima 2014: 84) and a Suilla prayers: liptattiru adiratu Sa libbiya “May the fear of my ‘heart’ 
be removed (litt. loosen like a knot)” (Ebeling 1953a: 120, 1. 13). 
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of sexual desire. While there are several studies on the concept of “depression” in the 
area of Assyriology (see Gruber 1980; Alster 1983; Barré 200114: 178-181; Kselman 2002; 
Maier 2009; Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 25-27; Salin 2020: 124—129; Van Buylaere 2020), there 
are few on “melancholy” (see Stol 1993: 27-32; 5 Maier 2009;'*? Couto-Ferreira 2010b; 
Buisson 2016). The definition given by Stol is as follows: «A man with a broken heart 
can be ill-tempered, suspicious, have a nervous breakdown, be full of apprehensions, 
be worried, or in panic» (1993: 31). Being aware of the theoretical-methodological diffi- 
culties of applying modern psychopathological categories to a Mesopotamian context, 
I use the term *melancholy," following Couto-Ferreira, «in reference to feelings, mood 
and behavior dominated by sadness, fear and distress in different grades and with 
several characteristics» (2010: 23). As with fear, *melancholy" has external causes, 
such as witchcraft’ and divine wrath (Stol 1993: 29; Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 27-33). 

I have previously shown the link between fear and lack of sexual desire, and, 
more generally speaking, the sphere of love. But what is the relationship between 
melancholy, lack of desire, and the domain of love? 

Another term, apart from ašuštu seen previously, that can be traced back to the 
concept of melancholy, if not to that of depression, is nissatu 'grief, affliction' (CAD N/ 
II A 27475; AHw. II 725). Thanks to a pharmacological text that describes the use of 
specific ingredients for certain sicknesses, BAM 1 iii 35 (Attia and Buisson 2012: 29), 
we know that the absence of sexual desire, which is cured with the azallū-plant,”' is 
related to symptoms of ‘grief’ or ‘affliction’ (nissatu): 


azallá :  KI.MIN (= nis libbi) :  nissata là isi 
azallü-plant : for ditto (= the sexual desire) : he will not have any grief. 


In this example, the diagnostic category to be cured is the absence of desire, while grief 
is a related symptom, a psycho-emotional condition from which the patient, whose 
sexual desire is absent, suffers. It is not surprising that the loss of sexual desire can 
cause melancholy. In general, love matters, and the problems arising from it, can cause 
states of distress (ašuštu) and insomnia (diliptu). Love as a source of worry or insomnia 
is confirmed by other texts, such as “love songs" (see Wasserman 2016: 45-47), here 
is an example from A Dialogue Between Hammurabi and a Woman: rámki eli diliptim 


147 For sources in Akkadian language, the scholar mentions in the Epic of Gilgames the king of 
Uruk’s reaction to Enkidu’s death (see Maier 2009), in Enüma elis the one of the gods to the news of the 
plot of the Aspū, a passage from the Šurpu series (VII 36) and one from the Summa izbu series (III 76). 
148 Stol (1993: 31) hypothesizes a relationship between melancholy and the “black bile." Against 
this idea, see Geller 2007: 191; Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 21-23. 

149 Maier has used the term *melancholy" to indicate the state in which Gilgameš finds himself after 
Enkidu's death, translating the Akkadian term nissatu. 

150 Fear (adirtu, gilittu, etc.), insomnia (diliptu), and states of melancholy and depression (nissatu) 
caused by attacks of witchcraft are expressed in a passage of Maglū VII 124-127, Abusch 2016: 185. 
151 On the use of the plant against depression see Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 32-33. 
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/ u ašuštim là watru ina seriya "Your love nothing more than insomnia / and affliction 
causes me” (von Soden 1950: 170, 11. 8-9; Held 1961: 9). An Old Babylonian poem, origi- 
nally from Isin, contains several incantations and rituals intended to acquire the love of 
aman, who is perhaps married, by a entu-priestess.'^? Here insomnia is a condition that 
one wishes the beloved suffer from to make sure that the woman achieves her desired 
goal (IB 1554: 38-40, Wasserman 2016: 261): “Be sleepless (dilpi) at night! / During the 
day may you(fem.) not sleep! / At night, may you(fem.) not sit!". 

The suffering of the beloved one is certainly a recurring theme in love songs, namely 
his concern and distress; however, there are other examples, also taken from the Old 
Babylonian period, from which it is possible to deduce the connection of the melancholic 
state with love and sexuality in both men and women alike. It is noteworthy that the same 
language is employed, both in the description of the desired behavior of the beloved 
(man), described in the preceding text, which the incantation should activate to carry out 
the wishes of the woman, and the state of the sickness of love in the two poems that will 
be mentioned below. In the following case, it is a woman talking and crying over love: 


Ialways talk about you, 

I am eaten up, I have convulsions,’ I am dis[torted]’.’” 
Again, I craved you, 

Iam afflicted continuously’ (ātaššuš), I saw your [fļace, 
you are a god! I implore you: let your he[a]rt love me"! 
[CUSAS 10, 9: 14-18, Wasserman 2016: 90] 


In the same group of Old Babylonian love compositions, another text describes the 
emotional condition suffered by the lover towards his beloved one. Love and sexual 
attraction infect the man, described as a victim of this sickness of love: his heart is 
broken and his mood angry: 


My mood (kabtatī) 

plundered the heart (libbam) which infects, 
his sexual attraction (dādu) is a love that infects. 
[...] 

My heart [is broken], my mood is agitated. 
[CUSAS 10, 8: 4-6, 15, Wasserman 2016: 86] 


157 


152 Another interpretation is offered by Scurlock (1989-1990: 108) according to whom, the compo- 
sition would aim at getting «economic control over an adversary». For an analysis of incantations 
and rituals of love and descriptions of love suffering, making use of interpretative models of modern 
psychology, see Geller 2002. 

153 An expression typically used to describe the negative action of the sickness damaging humans. 
154 damū CAD D 80 ‘to suffer from convulsions,’ AHw. I 166 ‘taumeln.’ 

155 ewü CAD E 413-415 ‘to change, turn into’; AHw. I 267 ‘belasten mit’ (ewüm II). 

156 See Heefšel 2000: 218, XVIII 8-9. 

157 muhattitum (in the next line muhattitu) participle of the verb huttuttum ‘to infest,’ in reference to 
people infected with worms or lice (see George 2009: 52; CAD H 264; AHw. I 362). 
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In the aforementioned love songs, the lover is described as a victim of a psycho-phys- 
ical state of suffering, making use of a language used in other types of documents, 
such as medical texts, prayers to the god or incantations of anti-witchcraft. The texts 
emphasize the potential pathological nature of love, especially when unrequited. 
I have therefore shown that a state of melancholy, characterized by fear, agitation, 
and insomnia is a condition of a man struck by witchcraft or divine wrath, who has 
been deprived of sexual desire. It is also a typical condition of a lover whose love is 
unrequited or who, generally speaking, suffers from the sickness of love. These texts, 
therefore, describe a condition of “pathologizing” of love: the lover suffering from 
love, as if suffering from a sickness. However, the condition of melancholy is also 
typical of a particular diagnostic category: ‘love-sickness’ (murus rāmi) (see Heeßel 
2000: 264; Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 372-373;'** Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 33-36; Was- 
serman 2016: 34—35; Salin 2020: 143-145). This diagnostic category is mentioned three 
times in Diagnostic Handbook (Heeßel 2000). Two times it appears in the tablet XXI 
(6-9), including cases of witch's attack (1-5) and pains caused by illegitimate sexual 
relations (10-15): 


6-7. If he turns around restless’, the mouth constantly falls, talks constantly to himself (and) 
laughs constantly for no reason: he suffers from *love-sickness" (murus rámi). It is the same for 
man and woman. 

8-9. If the distress (NĪG.ZI.IR/ašuštu) falls constantly upon him, he rotates back his throat, eats 
bread, drinks beer, but it is not beneficial for him, he says “O my abdomen" and he is distressed: 
this person is suffering from "love-sickness"; it is the same for man and woman. 

[XXII 6-9, Heeßel 2000, 251-252; see also Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 131, No. 6.83; 372-373, No. 
16.23, 16.24; Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 34] 


A third mention is in tablet XVIII (ll. 8-9), in the section related to fever symptoms: 


[If his body] does not have [feļver, he does not want to eat and drink, the crying for him is sick’, 
he always talks (about) impatience (and) torpidity, and is continually in anguish (ašāšu): this 
person is suffering from “love-sickness”; It is the same for man and woman. 

[XVIII 8-9, Heeßel 2000: 218] 


Heeßel (2000: 264) argues, criticizing the previous interpretation of “sexual diseases" 
(Geschlechtskrankheit) proposed by von Soden (AHw. II 951), that the diagnostic cat- 
egory of “love-sickness” (Liebeskrankheit) represent quite general observations such 
as loss of appetite, fatigue, melancholy, corresponding to the psychological and phys- 
ical stress of an (uncertain) affair of the heart. 

In this section, departing from the symptoms of fear and insomnia inflicted by the 
witch that cause damage to humans, as mentioned in incantation No. A.3, instead we 


158 They define it as “a specific form of stress." 
159 For the philological commentary see Heeßel 2000: 264. 
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have found a series of psycho-physical disorders, such as panic, fear, grief, agitation, 
which characterize a patient devoid of sexual desire. Conditions that are caused by witch- 
craft or divine wrath, but also by negative dreams and uncertain omens. A continuous 
condition of melancholy and fear is often typical for those who suffer from love, as in the 
case of the Old Babylonian love songs, or those suffering from “love-sickness.” When 
the sphere of love and sexuality is in disorder and described as a sickness by making 
use of literary expressions, as in the case of certain incantations and love poems, or by 
being defined and categorized as such, the absence of sexual desire or *love-sickness" 
causes, among the symptoms, a condition of melancholy, fear and constant agitation. 


Other Texts 


As already discussed, the lack of sexual desire is one among many other symptoms 
which characterize the bewitched man (see Stol 1999: 55-60; Abusch 2002: 79-88). 
In this case, it is not the sole purpose of the witch to take away sexual desire.'° Many 
symptoms characterizing the lack of desire as a diagnostic category, are also present 
in the anti-witchcraft texts. But the symptoms of these texts are broader and more 
complex (see Schwemer 2007a: 165—179 fn. 2, 5, 6, 14, 16, 21): 

- anasinnisti alāka muttu “(the man's desire) to go to a woman is reduced”: 


If a man's body is afflicted with paralysis, he is constantly feverish, 

his [f]lesh is being ruined, and 

(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, (then) figurines] of clay representing him have been 
buried (in a grave). 

[LKA 160 + BAM 140: 7’-9’ and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 70, No. 2.2.1: 38’-40’] 


Other symptoms: paralysis; weakness; fever. 


[If a ma]n continually has vertigo, his head |. . .], 

[and] is dark, his appearance constantly [changes], 

his [appearan]ce is darkened, his ability to speak [. . .], 

he becomes more and more depressed, (his desire) to go to a woman is re[duced], 
he is constantly irritable, his ears bu[zz], 

(then) clay figurines representing [th]is [man] have been bulried]. 

[AMT 85, 1 obv. ii 26/—31', Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 86, No. 2.3: 42-47] 


Other symptoms: vertigo; melancholy; language problems; irritation, buzzing in the ears. 


If a man becomes increasingly depressed, [his] l[imbs are limp all the time], 
his tongue is always swollen, he bi[tes] his tongue, 


160 On the relationship between fear, sexual desire and anti-witchcraft texts see Chapter I § “Fear, 
distress, and insomnia." 
161 Also AMT 21, 2and dupl.: 19, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 321, No. 8.6.1: 19. 
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his ears buzz, his hands are numb, [his] kn[ees (and) legs] 

cause him a gnawing pain, his epigastrium continually pro|trudes], 

(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, cold tremors afflict him repeatedly, he [is in turn fat 
and thin], 

he continually salivat[es] from his mouth, |. . .], 

that man was given (bewitched) bread to eat, (bewitched) beer to drink, was anoi[nted] with 
(bewitched) oil, [. . .]. 

[BAM 445 + AMT 64, 2 obv. 10-16, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 154, No. 7.7: 47-53] 


Other symptoms: melancholy; weakness; swollen tongue; buzzing in the ears; numb limbs; pain 
in knees and legs; epigastric problems; cold tremors. 


If a man [keeps putting] his arms over h[is] head, his arms feel numb, 

his feet continually produce munii-sores, his body feels hot [a]t sunrise, 

(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, [. . .], he eats food bult] it does not agree with him, 

his eyes are continually staring, ...[...]... him and 

he scratches (it) constantly, his ‘mouth’ is constantly troubled, [his . . . is always seiļzed, they 
speak (lit.: “say a word") to him, but 

he forgets (it), his heart is constantly troub[led]. 

[AMT 13, 4 + BAM 460 obv. 6-11 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 417, No. 10.4.1: 6-11] 


Other symptoms: numb limbs; the feet produce munu-sores; fever; eating problems; fixed eyes; 
troubled mouth; memory problems. 


...[...]...hiswaist...[...] 

[...]...is reduced, he does n[ot w]ant to talk, 

he becomes more and more depressed, his limbs are c[ontinuously limp], 

he is continually bloated, he gnaws his lips, his ears b[uzz], 

his hands are numb, his knees and legs cause [him] gnawing [pain], 

his epigastrium continually protrudes, (his desire) to go to a woman is re[duced], 

he does not desire a woman, cold tremors afflict him repeatedly, 

he is in turn fat and thin, he continually saliv[ates] from his mouth, 

he is often irritable, he cannot stand his bed, 

(and) he is sometimes paralyzed, (then) that man is bewitch[ed]; 

figurines representing him have been made and burlied] in the lap of a dead person. 
To undo the witchcraft, to save his life, to reconcil[e] him with his angry personal god. 
[Tablet 65 of the canonical ušburruda series, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 118, No. 7.2: 4-15] 


Other symptoms: no walking; melancholy; weakness; swelling; biting lip; buzzing in the ears; 
numb limbs; pain in knees and legs; epigastrium problems; cold tremors; saliva from the mouth; 
irritation; paralysis. 


[If a man]'s penis gives him sharp pains when he urinates, his “semen” discharges, 

he is affected [in] his innards, and (his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, pus (literally “white 
blood") constantly comes out of his penis, 

th[at man] suffers from “discharge.” 

[BAM 112 i 17’-19’, Geller 2005: 64, No. 4, see also i 34/367] 
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Other symptoms: penis' pain when urinating; semen's discharges; innards' pain; pus (literally 
*white blood") from the penis. Note that the diagnostic category is not witchcraft, as in the other 
texts, but “discharge.” 


— nis libbi kasi “sexual desire is bound”: 


By fever, stiffn[ess, sw]eating, sickness, 

wasting away I am con[tinually affected . . . of the fo]rehead, of the chest (and) of the head (and) 
convulsions. 

My arms, my lower legs, my [kne]es (and) my feet are cramped, 

my sexual desire, my plea[sant fea]tures are bound, 

my limbs keep faltering, by depression, terr[or], 

[f]ear (and) fright Iam more and more affected, I am constantly anxious, 

I am [alw]ays fearful, I keep on talki[ng] to myself, 

I have terrible [dreļams. 

[LKA 154 e 155 obv. 43—49 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 259, No. 8.2: 53-59]? 


Other symptoms: fever; stiffness; sweating; wasting away; convulsions; cramps; weakness; 
depression; terror, fear, fright, and anxiety; terrible dreams. 


— sinništa libbašu hasih-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu là inaššīšu “he needs a 
woman and he sees her, but he does not desire (her)”: 


[If a person's innaļrds are continually colicky, his palate continually gets dr[y], 

his [arms] are continually numb, he belches, he has plenty of appetite (for food), 

but when [he sees it], it does not please him; he (= his ‘heart’ (libbu)) needs a woman and he sees 
her, but he does not desire (her); 

[his heart] is (too) depressed (for him) to speak- *hand of a ghost" is pursuing that person. 

[AMT 76, 1: 6, Scurlock 20062: 480, No. 200: 1-4]!9? 


Other symptoms: innards problem; dry mouth; numbness; strong appetite; melancholy. 


- nis libbi sabit/ekim/etir “sexual desire is seized/taken away": 


(Who) has constrained me, has tied me up, has seized me, has bound me, 
(who) has filled me with stiffness and decay, 

(who) has seized my sexual desire, has made me angry with myself, 
(who) has twisted my sinews, has weakened my strength, 

(who) has ‘poured out’ my arms, has bound my knees, 

(who) has inflicted on me quarrel, squabble, wailing, fear, 

panic, anxiety, curse, 

terror, confusion, sleeplessness, dumbness, numbness, 

‘heart’ (libbu) (and) bodily ill health. 

[Bit rimki II, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 377-378, No. 9.1: 20-28. See also Laessge 1995: 36-47; 
Seux 1976: 388-392] 


162 The symptoms continue until line 79. 
163 The cause of absence of sexual desire is in this text the “Hand of a ghost.” 
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Other symptoms: stiffness; decay; anger with himself; weakness; quarrel; wailing; fear; anxiety; 
curse; confusion; sleeplessness; dumbness; numbness; ‘heart’ (libbu) and bodily ill health 


(Who) have fed me [dih]u-sickness [with bread], have given me ašū-sickness to drink with water, 

(who) have shut up |... .] in a hole, who have performed ‘cutting-of-the-throat’ magic . . . , 

[who have b]eaten me, have performed ‘cutting-of-the-throat’ magic [against me], 

(who) have caused [god, king, mag]nate (and) nobleman to be angry with me, have seized my 
sexual desire, 

(who) have made [me] angry [with myse]lf, quarrel, fight, waili[ng], 

[mis]ery, depression, confusion, convul[sions], 

[panic, an]xiety, cur[se], sleeplessness, 

dumb[ness, numbneļss, ‘heart’ (libbu) (and) bodily ill health [have in]flicted on me. 

[KAR 80 r. 6-10 e dupl. Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 297, No. 8.4: 46-53] 


Other symptoms: dihu-sickness; ašū-sickness; anger of god, king, magnate and nobleman; anger 
with himself; quarrel; wailing; misery; depression; confusion; convulsions; panic; anxiety; 
curse; sleeplessness; dumbness; numbness; ‘heart’ (libbu) and bodily ill health, 


Incantation: “Šamaš, these figurines are those of my warlock and witch, who constantly perform 
(witchcraft) against me. 

You, (var. adds: judge), know them, but I do not know them, who have stung my flesh, 

(who) have seized my forehead, have tied my sinews, have poured out my . . ., 

(who) have immobilized my arms, have seized my sexual desire, have dried up my spittle, 

(who) have poured out stiffness (and) decay over my body, have fed me bewitched bread, 

(who) have given me bewitched water to drink, 

(who) have bathed me with d[i]r[t]y [wash wate]r, 

(who) have anointed me with an ointment containing bad herbs, 

(who) have disabled my ability to speak, have slandered me, have bent my spine (var. adds: like 
a seal ring), 

(who) have pressed my chest, have taken away the healthy glow of my face, 

(who) (var. adds: have disfigured my features), have dulled my sense of touch, 

(who) have impaired my sense of hearing, have weakened my ability to see, have dragged off my 
glow of health. 

[KAR 80 r. 6-10 and dupl. Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 297, No. 8.4: 68-78] 


Other symptoms: weakness; paralysis; drainage of saliva; weakening of the five senses. 


[Incantation: *Witch, you, who has destroyed] my whole body. 

[you have . . . my [. . .], ruined my features, 

[you have... .] me, bound me, seized me, 

[you have . . .] me, filled me with stiffness and decay, 

you have made me ill with [coug]h, phlegm, spittle, and mucus, 
you have taken away my sexual desire, and made me angry myself, 
you have weakened my strength, rendered my arms limp, my knees 
you have bound, you have made my breast and shoulder hurt, 

you have crushed my limbs like malt, 

you have burned my body parts like fire. 

[K 2467 + 80-7-19,166 obv. ii 2’-11’ and dupl. Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 158—159, No. 8.20.2: 4’-13’] 
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Other symptoms: immobility; decay; cough, phlegm, spittle, and mucus; anger with himself; 
weakness. 


If a man’s limbs are ‘poured out’ like those of a sick man, 

his arms (and) his . . . are slack; 

he speaks, but does not achieve (his wish), 

his sexual desire has been taken away, he becomes increasingly depressed, 
either when urinating or constantly, his semen 

is discharged as if he had been having sex with a woman 

that man is impure: god and goddess have turned away from him, 

his speech does not find favor. 

[BAM 319 obv. 1-8 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 250, No. 8.29.1: 1-8]'** 


Other symptoms: weakness; melancholy; semen's discharge; removal of personal god and goddess. 


Seized my mouth, made my neck tremble, 

Pressed against my chest, bent my spine, 

Weakened my “heart' (libbu), taken away my sexual desire, 
Made me turn my anger against myself, sapped my strength, 
Caused my arms to fall limp, bound my knees, 

Filled me with fever, stiffness, and debility, 

[...] 

Caused god, king, noble, and prince to be angry with me. 
[Maqlú I 97-102, 109, Abusch 2016: 41-43] 


Other symptoms: silence’; tremors; weakness; anger with himself; immobility; temperature; 
anger of god, king, noble, and prince. 


The lack of sexual desire is thus one among many symptoms that characterize the 
bewitched man.'* The symptoms vary a lot, but one can draw a “semantic illness 
network," using the expression of the anthropologist Good (1977), linking the absence 
of desire with other symptoms within the diagnostic category of the witch's attack: 


weakness, fatigue; 

immobility, paralysis, stiffness; 

decay; 

anger with himself; 

anger of god, king and noble; 
melancholic and depressive conditions; 
temperature; 

fear, panic; 

(cold) tremors; 

anxiety; 


164 For a commentary of this passage in relation with the sexual impotence see Stol 1999: 59-60. 
165 Or victim of the *Hand of a ghost." 
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—  weakening of the five senses; 
—  buzzingin the ears; 
—  epigastrium problem. 


Couples therapy 


A question that we need to clarify is: is the loss of sexual desire only a male problem? 
In this section, in fact, I will show the importance of the female partner in the thera- 
peutic process, not only as a social actor but also as a recipient of the therapy. 

As I pointed out, contrary to the claims made by Biggs (1967: 2), not only men are 
said to have sexual desire, in fact, it is experienced by women as well. In No. K.1: 11 
itis stated that Enlil and Belet-ili have determined the sexual desire for all humanity, 
men and women. It is clear, although the sources are few, that women have sexual 
desire. However, in the nīš libbi incantations and rituals, the man is described as the 
suffering patient. Nevertheless, I would like to pay specific attention to the role played 
by women in this therapeutic process. 

The woman, in fact, actively takes part in the ritual practice.'** Many of the phar- 
maceuticals (potions and ointments), described in the prescriptions, are used both by 
the woman and the man. She drinks the potion together with her partner: 


[In order to] release the ‘heart’ (libbu) of the man and of the woman: [. . .] 
[seeds] of sikillu-plant and oil: You ta[ke] the green (branches) of éru-tree [. . .], 
you [g]ather, equally [. . .] 

[you ta]ke and you pulverize [. . .] 

[the ma]n and the woman drink them and |. . .]. 

[nis libbi P prescr. 4: 11-15] 


In order to release the man and the woman and |... .] 
you pulverize the green (part) of ninü-plant [. . .] 

you do not cook/uncooked . . . [. . .] 

you throw a lump of metal into good beer and [. . .] 
they drink together and their ‘hearts’ will be [released]. 
[nis libbi B prescr. 2: 41-45] 


The ointment is rubbed on anatomical parts of the man and as well on the woman's 
navel and her vulva. The man’s right hand and the woman's left hand are massaged: 


Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite (and) iron, 


you mix (them) with oil from the alabastron; you recite the incantation three times over it; the 
man's penis 


166 In fragmentary passages: D prescr. 1: 28; P prescr. 2: 7; P prescr. 5: 18. 
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(and) the woman's vulva, you’ anoint them and (he will get) sexual desire. 
[No. D.2: 21-23]'% 


Its ritual: Iron powder, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, ru'titu-sulphur 

you pulverize together, you put (it) in oil, you recite the incantation seven times over it, 
you anoint (with it) the penis of the man and the pelvic area of the woman. 

[nīš libbi M prescr. 1: 1-3] 


Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, 

you recite the incantation seven times over it; you apply (it) to his navel; 

you pulverize iron, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, you recite the incantation seven 
times over it, 

you apply (it) to the woman's navel; the man and the woman [will find relief] together. 

[No. B.1: 14-17] 


[. ..] you massage three times your [n]avel (and) your penis, you massage your [right] hand (var.: 
which she (= witch) touched with sorceries) (and) the left one of the woman [. . .]. 
[nīš libbi D prescr. 2: 31] 


The figurines of both man and woman are made and used in rituals: 


[You make] the figurines of the man and the woman [. . .] 
... them, the “desire” (lit. “rising” of the ‘he[art]’) of the man and the woman . . . [. . .]. 
[nīš libbi K prescr. 29: 127-128] 


Its ritual: You mix together emmer dough and potter's clay; you make the figurines of the man 
and the woman; you put them one upon the other, and place them at the man's head, 

you recite [the incantation] seven times; you remove (them) and put [them near] a pig. 

[nis libbi D. Diagn.: 24-25] 


As we will see in Chapter III (8 *Bow ritual and battle metaphors"), in the ritual of the 
bow, the latter is placed over the head of the man and the woman: *You make a bow of 
thorn, / a tendon of the arrabu-mouse is [its] string, you load it [with an arrow], / you 
pultit] over heads of the man and the woman, who are lying [. . .]" (E Bow ritual: 57-59). 

The woman, therefore, is an actor of great importance in the nīš libbi therapeu- 
tic rituals. She, together with her partner, performs the rituals. The pharmaceuticals 
are used by both, man and woman. Why does the woman participate in the healing 
ritual? If the patient, attacked by the witch or the hand of god, is the man, what is the 
function of the woman's presence? 

As is evident from the texts, the recipient of therapeutic practice is not only the 
male partner but also the woman. The text P prescr. 4: 11 affirms that the aim of the 
therapy is: “[In order to] release the ‘heart’ (libbu) of the man and the woman [. . .]" 
(also B prescr. 2: 41); or, if restoration is correct in D presc. 7: 54: *[To make] a woman 
have an “elevation.” The incantation No. D.3: 35-36 confirms that the problem also 


167 Also No. B.2: 38-40; No. D.3: 39; No. E.1 15-17; L prescr. 6: 15-18. 
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concerns the woman: “You recite (var.: you say) this (incantation) three times and (if) 
the man and the woman / desire together each other, (but) they do not find reli[ef]." 
The aim of the ritual therapy is her sexual arousal as well and that the lack of the male 
sexual desire directly involves the woman. 

She recites many incantations from this corpus (No. B.1: 1-11; No. C.1; No. D.2; No. 
D.3: 32(?); No. E.1; No. E.3: 46-47(?), 48—51; No. F.3;1°8 No. F.4: 80-88; No. G.1(?); No. J.3: 
25-28(?); No. M.1: 4-7). The incantations mention her role in sexual intercourse, her 
excitement, and her role in the ritual action. The incantation No. B.1: 10-11 invokes, 
with typical imploring language, probably the patient's erection and the woman's 
ability to hold his penis, using a food metaphor: *May your penis, which satisfies (the 
desire)’, be compact’! Do not [. . .]! / May my crotch devour your... penis!". In the 
incantation No. F.3 the woman invites the partner to make love with her:1? 


Make love to me! Ma[ke love to me] because I am young! 
[. . .] I am endowed with love, make love to [me]! 

Tie [. . .] of the mating/rikibtu of a stag! Ma[ke love to me]! 
[No. F.3: 71-73] 


The invitation is made in the incantation No. E.1 as well, making use of animal met- 
aphors:’”° 


The one at the head of my bed, rear up, make love to me! 

The one at the feet of my bed, rear up, bleat for me! 

My vulva is the vulva of a bitch! His penis is the penis of a dog, 
as the vulva of a bitch took the penis of a dog, (so may I do)! 
May your penis become as long as a mašgašu-weapon! 

I sit in a net of laughter, 

may I not miss the quarry! 

[No. E.1: 7-13] 


In the incantation No. M.1, the wife’” of the patient prepares the bed for the sexual 
desire as the goddesses illo tempore did for their lovers: 


Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The bed for the sexual desire, 
(like the one that) Ištar did for Dumuzi, 

(the one that) Nanāya did for her husband, 

(the one that) IShara [di]d for her lover (var.: husband), I did! 
[No. M.1: 4-7] 


168 The one who recited the incantation is a woman, but it is not clear if she is the female partner or 
a female therapeutic operator. 

169 Also No. C.1: 7-8. 

170 See also incantation No. E.3. 

171 In line 8 the variant Ms. C affirms: “M[aly the flash of my husband be static, may (instead)’ his 
penis be erect!" 
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This is one of the few passages that make explicit reference to husband and wife. 
In almost all cases the female partner is in fact defined as *woman" (sinnistu). 
In No. A.3: 56 it states: “[Mo]unt the wife of NN, [daughter of NN!]". 

The importance attributed to the woman's agency helps us to understand that it is 
not a single person who is cured as if he is a social atom. As the anthropologist Ales- 
sandro Lupo argues, the therapeutic action is directed at social molecules, that are 
believed to be affected by the sickness, which undermines their bonds and harmony, 
in this case, the sexual relation between man and woman (Lupo 2012: 134; see also 
Waldram 2000: 612). Even when it affects a single person, that is the male partner, 
the sickness always implies a split in the social structure, and consequently, the cure 
must repair these ripped relations, necessarily including the woman. Therefore, it is a 
*socio-therapy," which has as recipient both the man and the woman. 

As mentioned above, the cause of the loss of sexual desire is often witchcraft. 
This leads us to suppose that the instigator of the aggression, who sought help from 
the witch, may not necessarily want to attack exclusively the male partner. As it is 
known at cross-cultural level, sexual intercourse, especially within a pair, such as 
the matrimonial one, is subject to envy and aversion from the community. The sexual 
sphere is one of the aspects of community life more susceptible to the witch's actions. 
It is possible to assume that the instigator of the aggression, would attack, for envy, 
aversion, etc., the female partner and therefore the pair as well. The fact that the 
sickness appears in the man, does not confirm the fact that he is the only recipient 
of the aggression. It is very likely, however, that the woman is the other recipient. 
This means that the therapy should also involve her in the ritual practice. This would 
explain the role of women in nīš libbi incantations and rituals.” 

During the years of my research, the presence of women in the therapeutic process 
has been interpreted by those to whom I pointed it out as a clear example of “couples 


172 The anthropological comparison helps us in some interpretative hypotheses. Attacking the sex- 
ual sphere may mean attacking the couple. Anthropological examples are countless. For this reason, 
I just take one example from my direct experience of fieldwork on magic in Sicily. In a suburban 
Palermo neighborhood, there was a man suffering from sexual impotence, after the medical and psy- 
chological consultation was conducted without a positive result, he decided to go to the priest. The 
priest, during the consultation, asked man to lower his pants. He immediately noticed the pubic hair 
was in a braid, fitting into the traditional Sicilian magic worldview of a magical aggression. Unable 
to do anything, the priest invited the man to go to a female magician (magara). At the magical con- 
sultation, the bride participated together the man. According to the magara, with the man and his 
wife's approval, the cousin of the new bride is the cause of such fascination. The cousin was envious 
of the fortune of the woman, who had found a handsome man with a steady job. The recipient of the 
charm was therefore not the man himself, but the couple and more specifically the female partner. 
The sickness appears in the man, but it cannot be reduced to him. Therapeutic itinerary must inevi- 
tably involve the bride. This example, among the thousand possible, does not not mean that it is the 
same in Mesopotamia, however it may lead us to wonder about the way in which sickness, witchcraft, 
sexuality, male and female agencies are interrelated. It allows us to look at the Mesopotamian sources 
from another lens. 
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counseling," similar to modern psychological therapy. I disagree with this interpreta- 
tion because it projects a way of understanding the relationship within a modern con- 
ception of couples. The main aim of modern couples therapy is overcoming the crisis 
between the partners and recovering harmony. It helps couples identify and confront 
their conflicts. All this is completely absent in Mesopotamian sources. The absence of 
sexual desire does not depend on psychological distress between the partners, but, 
on the contrary, on an external attack, witch or divine. Of course, the witch's attack is 
a clear sign of social anxiety in the community or the family. Consequently, it is licit to 
talk in terms of “couples therapy” not in the sense of something similar to the modern 
psychological therapy, but for the fact that the therapy involves the female partner as 
therapeutic recipient.!? 


Who does what? 


Another aspect of the therapeutic practice to be investigated deals with the agents of 
ritual performance. One must ask: “Who does what during ritual action?". As stated 
above, there are usually three actors: the therapeutic operator (exorcist), the patient, 
and the female partner. The use of Sumerian logograms, unfortunately, does not 
help to clarify the aspect of performativity and agency (note that the texts from the 
second millennium from Hattuša generally have the verbs written out syllabically in 
the second person masculine singular, that is, addressed to the āšipu). Of course, the 
exorcist is the one who prepares the pharmaceuticals described in medical prescrip- 
tions: potions, ointments, and amulets. The potions were drunk by the patient, the 
amulets hung on his body and the ointments massaged on the anatomical parts of 
man and woman. In the last case, because of the use of logograms, it is not clear who 
anoints the patient's body, whether himself or the exorcist. 

Certainly, some incantations were recited by the woman, "^ others by the patient!” 
and the exorcist." The verbs employed to designate the recitation of the incantations 
are mani ‘to recite’ and qabü ‘to say.’ Couto-Ferreira (2015) hypothesizes that the dif- 
ferent use of verbs qabü and manū in the ritual action can provide information on 
the performativity of the actors. She states that manū hints at the healer reciting the 
incantation, manifesting notions of knowledge and authority coming from the gods; 
while gabū should be understood within the general act of speech, an act of repetition. 


174 


173 On the ritual used to resolve the problems in the couple, for example for the partner's anger see 
Farber 2010. 

174 No. B.1: 1-11; No. C.1; No. D.2; No. D.3: 32(?); No. E.1; No. E.3: 46-47(?), 48-51; No. F.3(?); No. FA: 
80-88; No. G.1(?); No. J.3: 25-28(?); No. M.1: 4-7. 

175 No. A.1; No. A4; No. E.2; No. E.3: 47-47; No. J.2; No. O.1 

176 No. A.2; No. A.3; No. B.2; No. D.1; No. D.3; No. D.4; No. E.3: 52-53; No. F.1; No. F.2; No. K.8(?); No. 
K.7(?); No. H.1; No. I.1(?); No. J.1; No. K.2; No. K.3; No. K.4; No. K.5; No. K.6; No. K.9; No. L.1; No. L.2. 
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The verb manü would indicate the recitation of the incantation by the therapeutic 
operator, while in the same therapeutic performance the verb qabü the declamation 
by the patient.” The therapeutic performance, involving incantations No. E.2 (and its 
ritual) and No. E.3, clarifies the issue. In this therapeutic practice the actors are three: 
the therapeutic operator, the patient, and the female partner"? In the text No. E.2, 
most verbs do not inform us about the person who performs the action. All the verbs 
in the first lines are written using logograms. In line 24 the verb is written syllabically 
in the second singular person: ta-šdr-rap “you (= the therapeutic operator) burn.” 
Usually, when the verb is syllabically written, the 2ps form refers to the therapeutic 
operator. The choice not to write this verb with a Sumerogram has, in my opinion, 
a precise purpose: all the earlier verbs, in logographic form, representing different 
phases of the ritual process, refer to the action of the therapeutic operator. 

The logogram DU;,.GA (qabü) follows, which should be read in Akkadian with the 
3ps, referring to the patient. The incantation is recited by the patient. The line 37 at 
the end of the incantation provides its declamation by the patient three times: annám 
šalāšīšu iqabbi (DU11.GA) “he declares this three times." 

The following ritual is performed by the therapeutic operator and involves the cre- 
ation of an amulet to hang on the patient's neck. The therapeutic operator spins the 
wool of ram and weaned sheep mentioned in No. E.3 and ties it around the patient's 
waist. He recites (manū, 1. 45) the following incantation No. E.3(?), or rather he makes 
it possible for the incantation to be recited,"? to give magical power to the materia 
magica: 


19. You (= āšipu) set up (GIN-an) a pátiru-portable altar in front of Ištar of the stars, you sacrifice 
(BAL-gi) a sheep, 
20. you set up (GAR-an) a censer with juniper, you libate (BAL-gi) (var. adds: premium) beer, 


177 Note that the verb mani often (not always) appears in the corpus in relation to the indication that 
the incantation should be recited seven times, while on the contrary the verb gabū is repeated three 
times. See No. D.3: 35: in Ms. B and C the exorcist recites (manü) three times the incantation, while in 
Ms. D he says (gabū) it. In No. A.1: 39 the exorcist recites the incantation seven times in Ms. C, while 
three times in Ms. D. Recitation (manü) seven times: A prescr. 24: 72; No. B.1: 15-16; D Diagn.: 25; No. 
D.4: 63 (restored); No. E.1: 16 (and Ms. B rev. 24); No. E.2: 45; No. K.5: 104, No. K.9: 165; L prescr. 1: 5 (re- 
stored); L prescr. 2: 6 (restored); L prescr. 6: 17; M prescr. 1: 2; Declamation (gabū) three times: No. E.2: 
37; No. K.3: 93. Exceptions No. D.2: 22; D prescr. 4: 48; No. F4: 92; No. K.7: 120; L prescr. 4: 12 (restored); 
P prescr. 9 rev. 4; P prescr. 11 rev. 8. 

178 The ritual (11. 38—44) following the incantation No. E.2 (ll. 25-37) involves the use of the substanc- 
es mentioned in the incantation. However, the mention of a ram and a weaned sheep, tied at the bed, 
establishes a relationship between this ritual and the incantation No. E.3. It means that both No. E.2 
(with its ritual) and No. E.3 are part of the same therapeutic performance. According to Abusch et al. 
2020, the incantation No. E.3 features three different speakers: the male patient (ll. 46-47); the female 
partner (ll. 48-51); the exorcist (ll. 52-53). It is also possible, given the parallels No. E.1 and No. F.4, 
that the woman also recites lines 46—47. 

179 Note that the incantation features three or two different speakers, see previous footnote. 
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21. [you] place (GAR-an) (there) the shoulder, the caul fat (and) the roast meat (var. adds: you 
libate premium beer). 

22. Two figurines of tallow, two figurines of wax, two figurines of bitumen, two figurines of 
gypsum, two figurines of [cl]ay, 

23. two figurines of dough, two figurines of cedar wood, you make (them) (DŪ-uš); in an unfired 
pursitu-bowl (var.: burzigallu-bowl; cup) 

24. you burn (ta-Sár-rap) (them) in a fire in front of Ištar of the stars and he (= patient) says (DU11.GA) 
the following (incantation): 


25-37 = Incantation No. E.2 
37. He (= patient) says this three times (an-nam 3-šū DU11.GA). 


38-44 - Ritual No. E.2 


45. You recite [seven]? times ([7]-šū šīp-nu) [this (= following)’] incantation over (them) (var.: 
over’ the be[d]), tie (them) around his waist, and (he will get) sexual desire. 


46—53 - Incantation No. E.3 


To summarize: 

— The therapeutic operator performs the ritual: use of logograms; 

- The patient declares (gabū) the incantation three times (11. 24 and 37); 

— The therapeutic operator performs the medical prescription and makes it possi- 
ble for the incantation No. E.3(?) to be recited (manü, 1. 45). 


From this example, we understand therefore that the therapeutic action is structured 
through a dialectical process between the patient (or the couple) and the healer, 
where the first is not just a passive object during the therapeutic itinerary of the exor- 
cist's power, but an active agent in the healing process, albeit under the authority of 
the exorcist (asipu). 


Authority and therapeutic efficacy 


The nis libbi texts often mention, through specific expressions, the patient's healing. 
But who declares that the patient is healed and how is it determined? Responding 
to this question is not simple, because we are only in possession of textual sources 
and we ignore the social discourse around the sickness-event. However, the texts can 
provide us with some information. 

The nīš libbi rituals often end with an expression indicating recovery of health 
by the patient: išallim (sīLīm-im)'"*Yor iballut (T1-ut)'*'! “he will recover.” More specifi- 


180 No. A.2: 48; A prescr. 20: 61; A prescr. 22: 64; A prescr. 24: 74. Restoration: A prescr. 1: 5; A prescr. 
2: 9; Q prescr. 1: 5. 
181 B prescr. 1: 29; K precr. 3: 29; K prescr. 4: 30; N prescr. 3: 16 (Ms. B); N prescr. 4 i 22 (Ms. B); Y prescr. 1: 4". 
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cally, especially in the texts from Hattuša (KUB 4, 48; KUB 37, 81-AAA 3 pl. 27 No. 5), 
after the medical prescription we read nis libbi irašši (SÀ.ZI.GA TUKU-ši)"** “he will 
get sexual desire." Other formulas can ratify the patient's future well-being: *He will 
repeatedly have sexual intercourse" (irtanakkab, No. E.1: 17);'*? “Night and day desire 
(lit. libbu) will not abate" (mūši urra libbaka ul ináh, L prescr. 2: 7; see also No. M.1: 
9); “That man will desire" (amela šuāti libbašu inašši, N prescr. 25 le. e. 7). Other 
final formulas declare the well-being of the couple: “Their “hearts? will be released" 
(libbūšunu ippaššarū, B prescr. 2: 45); “The man and woman will find relief" (zikaru u 
sinništu ištēniš inuhhü, No. D.3: 36 and 39, restored in No. B.1: 17). 

Fragmentary text P prescr. 12 (rev. 11-12) seems to emphasize the effectiveness of 
therapeutic treatment: “These ritual procedures... [. ..]/ . . . these good (results)... 
[. ..] / he has tested th[em . . .]." The text states that the exorcist “has tested" (ultat- 
tik from latāku ‘to test’) the ritual procedures, thus checking their effectiveness and 
defining them with the term dumgūtu ‘good (results).’ According to Steinert (2015: 116) 
in her study on the term "tested" (latku) in Mesopotamian medical texts, these effi- 
cacy expressions played a role in heightening the user-friendliness of the text, it could 
have helped the healer to select a remedy quickly for a specific treatment. 

Text A prescr. 24: 72 instead provides us with information on the time of healing: 
“He (= patient) will repeatedly drink it for three days and he will recover on the fourth 
one" (šalāšat ūmī istanatti-ma ina erbēšu ūmi). 

An interesting case is given by the incantation No. D.3: 35-39: 


You recite (var.: you say) this (incantation) three times and (if) the man and the woman 
desire together each other, (but) they do not find reli[ef]: 

namburbū-ritual against panic attacks: in musta[rd] water [. . .] 

you mix... [and] keep (the medical preparation) ready, 

you apply (it) into the throat (of the man and woman) and they will find relief. 


The text describes the therapeutic action: the recitation of the incantation three 
times, but if the man and woman desire each other, but they do not find any relief, it 
is necessary to perform the namburbū-ritual against the panic attacks. After that, the 
man and the woman will find relief. The text, therefore, provides for the possibility 
of the ineffectiveness of the medical prescription,’ in this case, to be replaced by a 
namburbū-ritual. 

These references to the patient or couple's healing are intended to confer legit- 
imacy to the therapeutic practice. Therefore, the healing and success of therapy are 


182 N prescr. 1: 7; N prescr. 2 i 11; N prescr. 3 i 16 (Ms. A); N prescr. 4 i 22 (Ms. A); N prescr. 5 i 27; N 
prescr. 6 i 32; N prescr. 7 ii 2; N prescr, 8 ii 16; N prescr. 13 iii 10; N prescr. 17 iv 2; Restoration No. J.2: 16; 
N prescr. 9 ii 26; N prescr. 10 ii 31; N prescr. 12 iii 6; N prescr. 14 iii 23; N prescr. 15 iii 26; N prescr. 16 iii 
31; N prescr. 21 iv 20; V prescr. 2: 9; W prescr. 2: 3’. 

183 Restoration in No. B.2: 40; L prescr. 6: 18. 

184 On the Babylonian ritual failure and mistakes see Ambos 2007. 
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expected in the ideology of the āšipūtu. The affirmation of therapeutic success, there- 
fore, strengthens the authority of the exorcist.'** Therapeutic space is, in fact, a place 
of negotiating different needs and legitimacies. In this regard, the anthropologist 
Waldram (2000: 615) states that it is essential conceiving of efficacy not as a fixed 
concept anchored to a singular perspective of health, and sickness, but, rather as a 
fluid concept, something that is constantly shifting and being negotiated between 
the various role players in the sickness event. Such mentioned expressions confer 
therapeutic efficacy to the a3ipütu's knowledge and strengthen the power of the ther- 
apeutic operator. The texts, and with them the exorcists, guarantee the future healing 
of the patient and the couple. 


185 As it has been pointed out by many assyriologists, including Abusch, the āšipus, through a long 
process, tried to legitimize their power and authority in the field of healing, in opposition to other 
therapeutic operators, understood as their rivals, such as the witches, which have been subjected to a 
real process of demonization (Abusch 2002: 3-26). 


Chapter II 
NIS libbi incantations 


Incantation, poetry, and text function 


This chapter will analyze the nīš libbi incantations. They are divided into five groups 

along thematic and stylistic grounds:'** 

1. Animal metonymies and agent of suffering (No. A.2; No. A.3; No. A4; No. D.2; 
No. L.2); 

2. Erotic animal similes (No. B.1; No. C.1; No. D.4; No. E.1: 5—13; No. E.3; No. F.3; No. 
F.4; No. F.5; No. G.1; No. K.7; No. K.8); 

3. Sexuality and nature (No. A.1; No. B.2; No. E.1: 1-4; No. H.1; No. I.1); 

. Historiolae (No. K.1; No. M.1); 
5. Abracadabra (No. F.1; No. J.1; No. K.3; No. K.4; No. O.1: 2123). 


The poetry of the incantations has already been stressed by Assyriologists (see Falk- 
enstein 1931; Michalowski: 1981; Reiner 1985; Veldhuis 1990; Veldhuis 1993; Veldhuis 
1999; Cooper 1996; Wasserman 2003; BFoster 2007: 92; Schwemer 2014; Geller 2015: 
108-114). Niek Veldhuis, for example, in *The Poetry of Magic" (1999) analyzed the Old 
Babylonian incantations by tracing their poetic structure. To do so he took recourse to 
the semiotic theories of Yury Lotman, as well as linguistic ones of Roman Jakobson. 
To analyze the poetry of these texts is not to say that they are strictly speaking poems 
and were composed as such by the Mesopotamian peoples. Conversely, I shall have to 
track down those structural elements that contribute to a definition of the genre. These 
elements, as has already been emphasized, can be traced to a certain kind of “poetry.” 

The link between magic power and "poetry" has been analyzed in Cultural 
Anthropology. Anthropologist Anita Seppilli in her book Magia e poesia asks if it is 
indifferent and superfluous, concerning the magical purpose, that a formula, the nar- 
ration of a myth, the ritual ceremony are poetry, or contain poetic elements, and if the 
fact of being “poetic” contribute to the magical aim (1962: 134). Similarly, Veldhuis: 
«If literary methodology clearly yields results in analyzing an incantation without 
literary pretensions, what do these results mean, and how are we going to use such 
results in a broader understanding of magic?» (1999: 38). 

Before answering the questions, I shall dwell for a moment on the term “poetry” 
and “poeticity.” To do this I refer to Jakobson's studies. He argues that at the basis of 
all linguistic communication, the following factors are essential (Jakobson 1960: 353): 


186 For the stylistic analysis of some incantations see commentary. Some incantations were not in- 
cluded in these groups due to stylistic and thematic reasons or because too fragmentary: No. D.3; No. 
E.2; No. F.2; No. J.2; No. J.3; No. K.2; No. K.5; No. K.6; No. K.9; O.1: 15-20. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-002 
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— the sender sends a message to the recipient; 

— the message requires a context in order to work; 

— the message is encrypted by the sender and decrypted by the recipient through a 
code shared by both; 

— for the communication contact between the sender and recipient is required. 


From each of these factors a linguistic function result. I would like to focus on two 
functions: the conative and the poetic one. The conative function is the orientation 
towards therecipient and is characterized by the use ofthe imperative, but also the pre- 
cative. In incantations, for example, the recipient is also expressed in the third person 
singular, expressing a conative, hortatory or supplicatory function. As Jakobson (ibid. 
355) states, the magic incantatory function is chiefly some kind of conversion of an 
absent or inanimate third person into an addresser of a conative message. Typical of 
thelanguage of incantations, along with the conative function of the language which 
aims to act on the recipient, is its poetic function. It focuses on the message itself. 
The poetic function is not exclusive to poetry, but of all those types of linguistic com- 
munication that put the focus on the message itself. Advertising or political slogans, 
for example, can be characterized by the poetic function (ibid. 357). It is not useful to 
reduce the poetic function of language to poetry. The exorcist's magical language has, 
therefore, its own poetry, since there are several figures of speech such as repetition, 
chiasm, alliteration, climax. As we shall see, they are composed of a structure, which 
we might call poetic. 

The language of the incantation is a language different from the ordinary one 
since it is built with an emphasis on the message itself. As the cross-cultural anthro- 
pological works demonstrated, the incantations are written by making use of a 
special language, with figures of speech, archaisms, symbolic images, literary refer- 
ences, especially coined terms, meaningless expressions (such as abracadabra) and 
redundancy (see Tambiah 1968: 181-182; Ong 1982: 36—57). Below, I will try to analyze 
these aspects of the poetry in incantations. In other words, as stated by Lotman, in a 
poem, «it is its internal organization, which transforms it (the syntagmatic level) in a 
structural complex. That is why, as a certain sequence of phrases in natural language 
can be recognized as an artistic text, one recognizes that such sentences build up a 
certain type of secondary structure that match the artistic level of organization» (1972, 
Engl. tr. 1976: 68-69). The purpose of the analysis of these incantations is to track 
down the elements of this structure.’®” 

But I have not yet responded to the questions that anthropologist Seppilli and 
Assyriologist Veldhuis put to themselves. What is the function or functions of the 
poetic language of the texts recited within the therapeutic process? 


187 For a general study on prayer/incantation in Anthropology see Todorov 1973; Ong 1982: 36-57; 
Lupo 1993; Lupo 1995. 
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The metaphorical language is the most obvious aspect of the poetic language 
used in incantations. Similes, antinomies, rhetorical metaphors are tools com- 
monly used in this type of text.'** According to George Lakoff and Mark Johnson 
(1980) the metaphor is the way we conceptualize one mental domain in terms 
of another; it is “mapping” a source domain to a destination domain. Simplify- 
ing drastically, we can say that what the human mind does is to set similarities 
between two domains, establishing analogies. Metaphor and analogy are closely 
interrelated. According to the anthropologist Stanley J. Tambiah (1985: 60-61), 
analogical thinking is a feature of the magical way of thinking of traditional 
societies.!?? 

The theoretical conclusions of Tambiah are useful to understand not only the 
function of incantations but also rituals, as we shall see in the next chapter. Incanta- 
tions and rituals, word and deed, are closely linked. It is impossible to separate the 
two aspects in therapeutic practice. If I do in this book, it is only for explanatory con- 
venience. As Edmund Leach (1966: 497) points out, ‘ritual’ is a complex of words and 
actions, it is not the case that the words are one thing and the rite another. The utter- 
ing of the words is itself a ritual. To understand how inseparable the words recited in 
the incantation and the ritual with its medical prescription are, I take as an example 
ritual and incantation No. E.2: 


*May my body become pure like lapis lazuli! 

May [my] features (lit. head) be bright like alabaster! 

Like shining silver, like (var.: and) reddish gold may I have no fear! 

May tarmuš-plant, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, “heals-twenty”-plant, ardadillu-plant, / usikil- 
lu-plant, ninü-plant, bukänu-wood (var.: “wood-of-rele[ase”]) / dispel my fascination!”. He 
(= patient) says this three times. 

Its ritual: You string silver, gold, lapis lazuli, alabaster / tarmus-plant, *heals-a-thousand"-plant, 
“heals-twenty”-plant, ardadillu-plant / usikillu-plant, nīnū-plant, bukānu-wood (var.: *wood-of- 
release") on (a cord) of flax, 

(and) put (it) around his neck. A ram at the head of his bed, 

(and) [a wea]ned [sheep] at the foot of his bed you tie. 

From the forehead of the ram and the forehead of the weaned sheep 

you pull out wool and twine (two) separate threads. 

You (= therapeutic operator) recite [this] incantation [seven] times over (them) (var.: over the 
be[d]), tie (them) around his waist, and (he will get) sexual desire. 

[No. E.2: 32-45] 


The ritual action begins with the organization of the place of performance: a port- 
able pätiru-altar is set up before Ištar of the stars, a sheep is sacrificed, juniper is 
burnt, and finally libations of beer are poured out as offerings. The figurines of 


188 The metaphorical language is not only specific of the poetic function, but also appears in every- 
day language, see Lakoff and Johnson 1980. 
189 On Mesopotamian analogical reasoning see Rochberg 2015. 
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witches are made and burnt. The patient declaims the incantation. It begins with an 
invocation of the goddess Ištar and is followed by the typical supplicative language, 
using the precative. Here are interesting similes: may the patient's body be as pure 
as lapis lazuli; may his features (lit. head) be as bright as alabaster; may he have 
no fear as bright silver and red gold. Then the invocation of some plants comes so 
that they can drive away the fascination: plants vs. fascination. The ritual consists 
of making an amulet containing all the above-mentioned ingredients, both mineral 
and plants: 


Analogy (incantation) 


lapis lazuli possessed purity lost body 
alabaster = shininess = features 
silver and gold fearlessness personality 


Transfer of qualities - 


Amulet 


At the base of such ritual practice, there is the analogic principle: purity, shininess, 
and absence of fear are considered to be human qualities, characteristic of his state of 
mental and physical health. These qualities have been modified by the witch attack. 
To be restored, in the ritual those plants deemed capable of eradicating witchcraft 
must be used, as well as substances characterized by those qualities the patient has 
lost. To activate this ritual process, the incantation must be recited. Thanks to the 
incantation, through the invocation to the goddess, it is possible to transfer the very 
qualities possessed by mineral substances into the patient (lapis lazuli, alabaster, 
silver, and gold). It is an example of the principle Tambiah calls *analog transfer of 
qualities.”1?? 

As for this example, it is clear that it is not possible to separate the “medical” 
practice and the recitation of incantations. The two aspects, for therapeutic pur- 
poses, are interconnected.”' They are related by the analog principle, which in 


190 Torri (2003, esp. 6-8) uses Tambiah's perspective to study the principles of Hittite analogical 
magic. 

191 In this regard see the criticism uttered by Tambiah (1985: 61-64) against Evans-Pritchard (1937) in 
his study of Azande magic and medicine. Although Evans-Pritchard admitted that the incantation was 
always an essential part of Zande magical rites, he emphasized that it was *medicines" which played 
the major part: mystical power, producing the desired end, resided in the material substance used. 
On the contrary, incantations were merely words of direction uttered to the “medicines” linking them 
to the desired ends. Regarding Mesopotamian medicine, Panayotov (2018) examines Assyrian house 
amulets, relating the incantations inscribed on them to the organic material, as maštakal-plant, the 
tamarisk (binu), and the “offshoot” of the date palm (libbi gišimmari), that was to be inserted in the 
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incantations often is expressed through metaphors or similes. The anthropologist 
has coined the expression "persuasive analogy," a term that is very reminiscent 
of Jakobson's conative function, aimed to modify the action of the recipient. It is 
structured in two parts, the first of which is to discover similarities between two 
domains, in this case, the body and the human personality on one side and min- 
erals and metals on the other. In the rite, with the performance of the incantation 
as its central part, the characteristics of this interaction are transferred from one 
side to the other through persuasion: the qualities are transferred from elements 
who hold them to those who do not (see Tambiah 1968: 194; 1985: 72). To enable 
such a process, on the one hand, poetic language is needed to make the similari- 
ties between the two domains explicit through the spoken word (the metaphor or 
the simile is only one of the devices used for this purpose), and on the other hand, 
magic material, through which these very qualities are transferred. Some of the 
ingredients used in the incantation No. E.2 (lapis lazuli, alabaster, silver, and gold) 
are used metonymically as “processors,” or allow an actual transfer by contact (= 
amulet) of established analogies, through the poetic function (as well as conative), 
in the incantation. It is “an imperative transfer," which aims to transfer specific 
qualities from one domain to the other (see Tambiah 1968: 193; 1985: 78).1? This is 
made possible by means of the illocutionary or performative character of the rite 
(Tambiah 1981: 119). The performative aspect of the ritual has locutionary character- 


holes and slots in the sides of these amulets. The scholar explains how the incantations on the amu- 
lets activated the magical power of the plant. 

192 See the relation between ritual of No. E.2: 41-45 and the incantation No. E.3. These lines of the 
ritual No. E.2arerelated because ofthe mention ofa ram and a weaned sheep tied at the head and the 
foot of a bed to the incantation No. E.3: 46-47 which is maybe part of the same therapeutic perfor- 
mance: “[Incantation: At the hea]d of my bed a ram is tied, / [at the foot of my bed] a weaned sheep is 
tied. Around my waist their woolis tied." Another clear example in this corpus is the incantation No. 
A.1: 36-40: “May my penis bea harpstring, /so thatit will not dangle out ofher! Incantation formula. / 
Its ritual: You take a harp string, tie three (var.: two) bindings (in it), / you recite the incanta- 
tion seven times, you tie (it) around his right and left hands and / (he will get) sexual de- 
sire.” See also No. J.2: 10-13: “May [the qu]iver not be[come empt]y! May the bow not slacken! 
/ May the batt[le of my love]-making be fought and may we lie down (together) by night! [In- 
cantation formula]. / [Nīļš libbi Inc[anta]tion. / [Its ritual]: You make a bow of a thorn |. . .].” 
In No. C.1: 7-13 it is said that the female partner is endowed with the rikibtu of a stag, an in- 
gredient mentioned along with others in the ritual of the same incantation for the production 
of an amulet. Another example not from nīš libbi texts, is a love incantation in order to have 
sexual intercourse with a woman, VAT 13226 (Zomer 2018: 277-279). In this incantation the 
man, who desires the woman and wants to have sexual intercourse with her, compares him- 
self and parts of his body to metallic and mineral substances: “Tin is of my [. . .], pappardilū 
is my tongue! / At the root of my hair is the snake-stone! / I am the mekku of which no equal / 
exists in the country!" (Il. 11-14). The ritual mentions, not by chance, the following ingredients: 
tin, pappardilū, snake-stone, mekku-glass, and ittamir-stone (11. 17-18). 
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istics, which transmit information (and also regulatory models), and perlocutionary 
ones, creating consequences for participants:!?? 


The vast majority of ritual and magical acts combine word and deed. Hence, it is appropriate to 
say that they use words in a performative or illocutionary manner, just as the action (the manip- 
ulation of objects and persons) is correspondingly performative. 

[. . .] The rite usually consists of a close interweaving of speech (in the form of utterances 
and incantations) and action (consisting of the manipulation of objects). The utterance can be 
analyzed with respect to its *predicative" and "illocutionary" frames. In terms of predication 
and reference the words exploit analogical associations, comparisons, and transfers (through 
simile, metaphor, metonym, and so forth). The illocutionary force and power by which the deed 
is directed and enacted are achieved through use of words commanding, ordering, persuading. 
[Tambiah 1985: 80] 


The anthropologist refers explicitly to John L. Austin’s speech act theory’™ in How to 

do Things with Words (1962),?^ according to which assert something is to change the 

surrounding reality: to say something is to perform an action. According to Austin, in 

every linguistic enunciation it is possible to distinguish: 

—  Locutionary act: saying something, in a syntactically correct way and with meaning; 

—  Illocutionary act: the action which is sought by speaking the enunciation. It is the 
act, which is performed in locutione, in saying that (for example order, promise, 
warning); 

—  Perlocutionary act: the effects obtained with the illocutionary act, per locutionem, 
by saying that.'?* 


193 For the use of Austin's perspective of performative speech acts in the analysis of the Limba peo- 
ple of Sierra Leone see Finnegan 1969. Ahern (1979) makes a comparison criticizing Tambiah's theory 
on rituals understood as illocutionary acts from the analysis of Chinese rituals. The scholar distin- 
guishes between “weak” and "strong" illocutionary acts. For a critical approach to the use of Austin's 
theoretical perspective in the analysis of rituals see Gardner 1983. 

194 Karl Bühler (1934) used yet in his theory of language functions (Organonmodell) the notion of 
linguistic act. 

195 Similarly, he undertakes a critical review of the pragmatic theory of Malinowski's theory of lan- 
guage (1965), particularly his analysis of magical language (see Tambiah 1968: 185-186). 

196 Austin's theory of language acts was criticized by John R. Searle (1969). In the article *For a Tax- 
onomy of Illocutionary Acts" (1976) the latter distinguishes three dimensions of a linguistic act: Pur- 
pose of the act (describing, promising, ordering, claiming, etc.); Direction of fit: from the world to the 
words, from the words to the world; Expressed psychological states (belief, intention, desire). Based 
on these three dimensions, Searle distinguishes five types of illocutory acts: Assertive act: speech act 
committing a speaker to the truth of expressed proposition (assert, describe, conclude, swear, sug- 
gest); Directive act: speech act inducing the listener to do something (order, prohibit, ask, implore, 
plead, invite, challenge, etc.); Commissive act: speech act committing a speaker to a future action 
(promise, refuse, consent, bet); Expressive act: speech act expressing a psychological state (congrat- 
ulate, thank, rejoice, apologize, regret, etc.); Declarative acts: speech act to match the content of what 
is expressed with the world (changing the world with linguistic proposition) (baptizing, marrying, 
declaring war, condemning, dismissing, etc.). The theory of linguistic acts advanced by Searle points 
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The studies on linguistic acts are of great importance for the comprehension of the 
ritual specificities, as suggested by Tambiah. They allowed the understanding of the 
functional peculiarities of ritual in terms of operative and operational effectiveness. 
They allow us to analyze the texts, in this case, rituals and incantations, inserting 
them in a particular context, where several needs and requests, and power relations 
are at stake. They allow us to study the function to which this documentation is ori- 
ented, that is, the therapeutic efficacy. 

In conclusion, the poetic analysis of incantations allows us to understand the rhetor- 
ical strategies with which the *magic words" are formed, paying attention in particular on 
the use of metaphorical language. The latter, acting through analogies, allows an under- 
standing ofthe close relationship between incantation and ritual. They act together through 
the principle of *persuasive analogy." Recitation and ritual practice are two aspects of the 
ritual performance with its locutionary and perlocutionary character. This chapter will also 
take into consideration the regulatory role of the therapeutic process, using not only the 
theoretical tools of Cultural Anthropology but also ones of Gender and Queer Studies. 


First group: animal metonymies and performer of suffering 


The first group of incantations includes No. A.2; No. A.3; No. A.4; No. D.2; No. L.2. 

They are divided into two parts. What unites them is the first section of the incanta- 

tion, characterized by the following elements: 

- Identification, through metonymy, of the patient with wild animals;'” 

— Rhetorical questions about the identity of the witch who has done evil; 

— Description of the patient's suffering caused by the witch through similes; 

- Symptoms related to fatigue and weakness expressed through metaphors of 
“bonding of the flesh" and “lengthening of tendons.” 


Animal metonymies 
The animal metonymies represent one of the most obvious stylistic and conceptual 


means in nīš libbi incantations to describe, on the one hand, the state of malaise 
which characterizes the patient, on the other provides normative models to follow.? 


to the purpose and effect of an enunciation/proposition. That is, the intent with which the proposition 
is expressed, and the extralinguistic consequence determined by the enunciation. For some criticism 
see the studies of the anthropologists Rosaldo 1982; Duranti 1993. 

197 With the exception of No. A.4. 

198 For the use of wild animal metaphors to express pain and suffering in Mesopotamian documen- 
tation see Bóck 2014: 120. 
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The Tierbilder in Sumerian and Akkadian literature have been the subject of study 
by Assyriologists as to their stylistic component, as well as to the conceptual one 
(see Heimpel 1968; Marcus 1977; Black 1996; Sefati 1998: 87; MPStreck 1999: 172-176; 
ChWatanabe 2002).'” In this section, I will deal with the animals used for the con- 
struction of metonymies, excluding similes and metaphors. I understand metonymy 
in these incantations as a figure of speech according to which a person is indicated, 
rather than with its own common name, in this case, for instance, “man” or “patient,” 
but with another common or generic term to describe precise characteristics and qual- 
ities. In the examined texts, the man is defined as a wild animal, having lost his fury, 
strength, and sexual vigor. The following texts show this kind of metonymies: cata- 
logue LKA 94 i 2: “My akkannu-wil[d as]s! My akkannu-wild ass! My wild bull! My wild 
bull!”; i 15: “My hunted akkannu-wild ass!”; i 16: “My stag! My stag! Horse!"; i 17: “My 
akkannu-wild ass of the mountain, who has blocked you?"; No. A.2: 41-42: *Akkan- 
nu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating, [wh]o has dampened [your] desire? / Impet- 
uous horse, whose rising is a devastation, [w|ho has bound your limbs?" (see also 
No. L.2: 26); No. A.3: 49-50: *Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild 
bull! Who has slackened you (so that you are) like slackened / strings?": No. D.2: 10: 
“My hunted akkannu-wild ass! Hun[ted] onager [. . .]|"; No. G.1: 2-3: “[St]ag! Stag! Wild 
bull! Wild bull! / [Roaļr, stag! Rear up, wild bull!”; No. K.7: 116. “Lion! Bull... [. . .]"; 
No. L.2: 19: *Rearing [onag]er, preeminent stallion, who roams the forests, who [has 
dampened your ardor]?". 

How should these metonymies, and more generally speaking, all animal meta- 
phors and similes be interpreted? What is the function within the therapeutic process? 
And to what extent can they help understand male sexuality and the subsequent 
gender construction in Mesopotamia of the second and first millennia? 

According to scholars who have dealt with the subject, itis the immoderate animal 
sexual activity that plays a major role. According to Leick (1994: 210), the purpose of 
the animal metaphors and similes is to cause sexual images. Within the framework of 
magic analogy, the man derives additional strength from the invocation of coupling 
animals, and when some of their bodily substances are used for the rituals. The sug- 
gestion of Leick, given the lack of comparability between animal and human sexual 
practice, is that through the magic of analogical principles, man can get sexual vigor 


199 Seealso the contributions concerning Mesopotamia in Mattila et al. 2019; Richardson 2019. More 
generally, on figurative language in Mesopotamia see MPStreck 1999 and the previous literature; 
ChWatanabe 2002: 14-21; Wasserman 2003. For metaphors to express malaise and body parts see 
the studies of Couto-Ferreiro 2013; Steinert 2013; Bóck 2014: 115-119. On metaphorical language in 
love and sexual literature see Lambert 1987a; Westenholz 1992; Westenholz 1996; Cooper 1997: 85—97; 
Sefati 1998: 86-94; Haas 1999: 128-136; Besnier 2002; Wasserman 2016. On the relationship between 
figurative speech in medical texts related to the *love-sickness" (murus rámi) and love literature see 
Couto-Ferreira 2010b: 33-36. For the animal symbolism, in addition to Heimpel 1968, see van Buren 
1945: 30-42; Parayre 2000a; BCollins 2002; Coró 2005; Milano 2005; Capomacchia 2009; Couto- 
Ferreira 2010a; Verderame 2017a. See also the articles in the RIA for every animal. 
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by invoking a sexually excited animal, through the stimulation of sexual images that 
allow the patient to think of sharing the sexual potency of such animals. Biggs puts 
forth of a partly diverging perspective: 


From a study of Sà.zi.ga texts, there can be no doubt that they are intended to alleviate sexual 
impotence, or as it is termed today, erectile dysfunction or penile erectile dysfunction. [. . .] As 
everyone knows, erection comes about when a man receives sensory or mental stimulation. 
These texts — the incantations and the accompanying rituals — provide both. Surely some of 
mental images provided by the incantations can be compared to the stimulation modern couples 
may receive from pornographic films, now often viewable in American motels and hostels. 
[Biggs 2002: 72] 


For Biggs, the function of such images is psychological. If for the Assyriologist the 
diagnosis is “erectile dysfunction” and one of the causes of this sickness is psycholog- 
ical, these images of sexually excited animals are designed to elicit a mental stimu- 
lation, comparable to that produced by contemporary pornography (see also Cooper 
1997: 92). 

This idea is grounded in the principles of analogical magic according to which 
“similar produces similar” and therefore the mention of sexual animal activity 
through the figures of speech would result in the patient psychological processes such 
as to allow in part the acquisition of sexual vigor. If this principle seems to be clear 
regarding the use of substances, such as saliva and hair, of sexually excited animals in 
medical prescriptions, I do not think it is the only aspect regarding the incantations. 

From a gender perspective, however, I would like to consider the regulatory and 
normative nature of these animal images. As is known, gender is a social apparatus 
whose purpose is to provide regulatory models to society. Sexuality is an aspect of 
individual and social life subject to these regulatory processes, namely socially codi- 
fied rules that establish which behavior is considered correct and which deviant. This 
regulatory aspect of gender concerning sexuality and the body has been investigated 
by Foucault in his books on the history of sexuality (1963; 1969; 1971; 1976). Some 
exponents of Queer Theories have pointed to the regulatory power of the gender. 
Among others, Judith Butler (1990; 2004) makes specific reference to the works of 
Foucault, focusing primarily on the relationship between power/knowledge and 
body. The body, therefore, is a place of symbolic references established by society. 
The gender then it is one of the criteria by which society distinguishes, puts in order, 
subjects, and normalizes the body. The power, therefore, according to Foucault, is 
not limited to act on a pre-existing subject, but creates it, giving rise to a process of 
subjectification. According to the French philosopher, the body is a passive object of 
absorption of social norms, and the gender itself is configured as one of the regulatory 
mechanisms of the persons.” 


200 Butler criticizes, therefore, this “static” view of the body, to which other scholars, in the area of 
philosophy and anthropology were opposed. 
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An innovative aspect of gender identity, as it is conceived by Butler, is the prin- 
ciple of the performativity of gender. In Gender Trouble (1990) and Undoing Gender 
(2004) Butler argues that the "subject" is a performative construct in progress, but 
stresses that there is no a performer that pre-exists to the actions, but both coexist at 
the same time. In this regard, in fact, the scholar implements an important distinction 
between “performance” (which implies the existence of a subject) and “performative” 
(which however does not presuppose its existence). If gender is performative, that 
means that «gender is not exactly what one “is” nor is it precisely what one “has”» 
(Butler 2004: 42), but rather a doing, an endless sequence of acts. Thus, the gender 
has no ontological value for Butler, but rather a regulatory one, and at the same time a 
performative one. That is why it must be investigated from a practical point of view, as 
well as the one of citationality. The influence of Austin and Searle's linguistic studies 
of the speech acts in Jacques Derrida’s (1972: 365-393)" reading and criticism, 
is quite evident. To cite behavioral gender norms in daily practice, in other words, 
*doing gender," involves on the other hand a process of subjectification. The subject 
is constituted precisely through a continuous repetition of gender acts."?? Butler, 
therefore, employs Louis Althusser's concept of "interpellation." Interpellation for 
Althusser (1970) is the process by which the ideology is addressed to the pre-ideolog- 
ical individual, producing it as a distinct entity. The interpellation allows the person 
to represent himself by incorporating an ideology. Butler employs this concept to refer 
to how subjects are subjected since they are involved in a series of interpellations that 
reiterate continuously and create a “naturalization” effect of the sex/gender system. 

Returning to nīš libbi incantations, Gender and Queer Theories can help us under- 
stand the function of the animal metaphors. They manifest several concepts related to 
sexuality that one wants to be normative for a society, especially for male gender and 
sexuality. Wild animals in themselves convey ideas related to active, irrepressible, 
vigorous male sexuality (see ChWatanabe 2002: 103-106). Indomitable sexuality, that 
is, one which cannot be subject to control processes or limitations. The choice of wild 
animals is therefore functional, serving to create an idea of a strong and proud male 
sexuality. 

The wild species, mentioned in particular in metonymies, are not subject to a 
process of domestication.’ It is just such a state of wildness which represents the 


201 See the criticism to Derrida by Bourdieu in La domination masculine (1998: 120). The concept of 
habitus, also focused on the practice, seems however to lead to a socio-cultural determinism which 
Butler, however, seems to dispute, making use of the concept of agency and of power in the Foucault's 
perspective. See also Butler 1999: 113-128. For a debate Butler — Bourdieu, see McNay 2004: 175-190. 
202 Just to be clear: this affects all aspects of identity. There is no identity that precedes, in essence, 
the gender, but the identity is always performed as gender identity. 

203 The Mesopotamians differentiate between domesticated and non-domesticated animals. Battini 
(2009) underlines that wild animals are more frequently depicted than domesticated. The most do- 
mesticated animals present in iconographic and texual sources are cattle, goat, sheep, donkey/horse, 
and dog. However, it is difficult to understand exactly what did “domesticated” mean to the Mesopo- 
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best condition in which it is possible to develop the typical active sexual character- 
istics of virility. The domestication, in fact, seems to be conceived as a “softening,” 
a reduction of pride, and therefore a process of feminization. The excitement of wild 
animals, therefore, cannot be appeased,”™ nor should the human one. 

The witch's attack resulting in the loss of sexual desire has led to a crisis of 
manhood: the man is diverted from what he should be. Incantations, with animal 
images, are therefore the means, within the therapeutic process, essential to the 
identity and reconstitution of male sexuality, according to the principles ordered by 
society. These images, in other words, provide role models to which the man must 
adapt. The description of animal sexual activity and its metaphorical use allow a nor- 
malization process of sexual behaviors that provides ideal models to follow. 

But why are animals commonly employed in these political-regulatory processes? 

The relationship between animality, normativity, and gender represented by 
metaphor has been subject of investigation by anthropologists (see Leach 1964; 
Wijeiewardene 1968; Tambiah 1969; Brandes 1981; Brandes 1984; Tapper 1988; SBaker 
1995; Ingold 1994; Willis 1994; Descola 2005). Also, concerning Ancient Greece and 
Rome, there are many contributions on the subject (see Dierauer 1977; Bettini 1998; 
Franco 2003a; Franco 2003b, Engl. tr. 2014; Franco 2006; Franco 20083). The animals, 
in the famous definition given by Claude Lévi-Strauss, are bons à penser (1962a: 128) 
and for this reason, their metaphorical use must be object of study. As highlighted by 
Stanley H. Brandes (1984: 207), animal metaphors play in promoting social control 
and reinforce the social and moral order. They constitute an important domain for 
talking about disapproved or undesirable attributes and remind people of human 
behavioral norms and physical ideals. The relationship between ideology, gender, 
and animal metaphors is underlined by Cristiana Franco (2008a: 73-75) in ancient 
Greece. According to her, animals are an important repertoire of arguments for the 
construction of models of *naturality" because they represent the physis and as such 
are thought to be eternally equal to themselves. For this reason, they are considered 
as a sure term of comparison for the variety of “human ethology." This comparison 
with animal ethology implies a double movement: a construction of animal species as 
ethical models and a reflection of man to the animal éthos thus constructed. Self-ref- 
erential circularity typical of the normative model, which creates an apparatus of rep- 
resentations of the world — what the world is — to use them as proof of the objective 
value of the values that the model intends to impose — what the world must be. 


tamians, for example, we could consider the dog as a semi-wild and ominous animal. Battini suggests 
that the criterion of distinction was utilitarian. 

204 The indomitability is given by its wildness. Itis no coincidence that the demons, often described 
as coming from the steppes, are compared to horses: *They are bred horses in the mountains" (Udug- 
hul V 156, 176, Geller 2016: 208). See also the Sibitti's affirmation at the beginning of the Erra Epos 
(I 46-91, Cagni 1969: 62-66). 
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As is evident, therefore, the use of animal behavior has the function of social 
control, being role models to follow. These social constructions that are founded on 
animality, act upon the community since they present themselves as natural. Animals 
thus provide models of naturality also concerning gender and sexuality. They show, 
based on how the male animal sexual practices are, what human ones should be like 
(see Lloyd 1991; Li Causi 2005; Franco 2015; Tutrone 2016).?95 

What is marked in animal images is not so much the difference, though evident, 
between male sexuality of wild animals and the human, but rather the similarities. It 
is through these similarities that men can be identified with the animals such as the 
stallion, the wild bull, and the stag. Through animal metaphors, the Mesopotamian 
man symbolically turns into an animal of the steppe, by which the untamed character 
of sexuality is underlined. Without these similarities, in fact, there would be no cog- 
nitive basis for linguistic and symbolic analogy.” 

In Mesopotamian documentation, however, the wild animal-human similarities 
concerning sexuality are most often employed when the heart of the male sexual 
practice, or the sexual desire and the consequent power, are absent, having been sub- 
tracted by a witch.’° They represent ideal models of sexuality that the sufferer would 
like to perform. We can then say that the animal metaphors are also effective because 
they aim to promote social control in terms of gender identity and organization of 
sexuality, as a barometer of social ideals and relationships within the community. 

The reference to sexual activity, however, is not just about animal metaphors.” 
Others are in fact examples in which animal sexuality, in this case of domestic ones, 


205 It should be noted that the relation between animality and naturality has been carefully analyz- 
ed for the Greek and Roman world. Despite the differences between the two historical and cultural 
contexts - just think of the absence of the concept of physis “nature” in the Mesopotamian languag- 
es — this association in general terms is proposed as an ethical analysis of animal construction for 
anthropological purposes. 

206 On the similarity between the sexual act of the dog and the pig with the human one and their use 
in Akkadian compositions see Cooper 1996: 51 fn. 16; Wilcke 1985: 206. 

207 For the use of animal metaphors in love literature see Wasserman 2016: 43-44. Here, «unlike 
flora, this semantic field focuses not on sensuality or amorous relations between the protagonists, but 
rather on the force of sexuality per se» (ibid. 43). 

208 Also note the use of animal names to refer to sexual organs in love literature (see Wasserman 
2016: 40-42 and fn. 156). The vulva is referred to by terms such as “field” or *sown field" (CUSAS 10, 
10: 38 39; ibid. 10, 13: 8; Moussayeff Love Song r. 9), or "canal" (CUSAS 10, 10: 36), but there are also 
names taken from the animal world, as hudussum, perhaps some kind of black frog (PRAK 1 B 472 12’). 
Also see the animal associations with the vulva, called rēmu *uterus," such as “the lizard (surārū) of 
[your] vulva [. . .] / the gecko (pizalluru) of [your] vulva [. . .] / the wild cat (muraššū) of [your] vulva 
[. ..] / the mouse (humsiru) of your vulva |. . .]” (K. 7924 obv. ii 10-14, Lambert 1975: 112). But, as Was- 
serman points out, «it must be admitted, however, that it is not clear whether the wild animals stand 
for the male or the female sex organ» (2016: 40). In an irtum-song the penis it is called metaphorically 
*dove": *I have thrown my coop on the young man, / that I know [I may] catch the dove; / (the coop) 
of my delights Nanāya' will fill for m[e]" (16056 MAH: 16-20, Wasserman 2016: 105). The snake could 
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is represented as a model to follow, as an educational and regulatory code of natu- 
rality. An example is found in Sumerian literature: the text CT 15, 28-29, published 
by Kramer (1973), is a poem that has as protagonists the shepherd Dumuzi and his 
sister Geštianna. The passage, which is of interest to us, describes the two within 
the sheepfold, who, during their stay there, is rich in *pure food," oil, honey, beer, 
and spirits. Dumuzi takes a sheep and its lamb and places them in front of the sister. 
The lamb mounts the mother and copulates with it. The shepherd invites his sister 
to look carefully and to tell him what the animals are doing. The goddess seems not 
to understand, she says she sees the lamb riding the crying mother. Dumuzi then 
explains to her that the animals are copulating: the lamb fills the vulva of the sheep 
with sperm. The text is incomplete. Although we are not able to fully understand the 
reasons for the behavior of the two gods, one could think that Dumuzi is teaching his 
sister, perhaps inexperienced in love matters, the meaning of the sexual act, which is 
why the goddess is not able to decipher the behavior of the animals:??? 


He brought... there for her, a ewe and its lamb. 

The lamb has jumped on the mother, 

mounted her, copulated with her. 

The shepherd says to his sister: 

*My sister, look, what is the lamb seeking from his mother?". 
His sister replies to him: 

*He [climbed] on the back of his mother, he is making her cry out." 
“Maybe he [climbed] on her back (and) is making her cry out... 
Come on, what is (it): he filled her [overflow] with his sperm." 
[...] 

What is (it): he filled (her) vulva with ejaculated sperm.” 

[CT 15 pl. 28-29: 38-46, 54, Kramer 1973: 246-248] 


Another example is provided by the Akkadian poem IStar’s Descent into the Nether- 
world. Here the relationship between the animals' breeding activities, the bull and 
the donkey, is brought into relation to that of a young human couple. According to the 
poem, after the arrival of the goddess in the underworld, the sexual and reproductive 
cycle stops, the male animals do not mount the females and the young man does not 
impregnate the young female: 


refer to the penis in an incantation to make a brothel successful: “Like a snake (= penis), going out 
from a hole, and birds twittering over him (= snake/penis)" (see Panayotov 2013: 293, 1. 30). See also 
a Sumerian composition in which a man describes his retirement: “My mongoose, which used to eat 
strong-smelling food can no longer stretch its neck toward a jar of fine oil" (SP 17 Sec. B3: 6-7, Alster 
1997: 238, including 19 SP Sec. A1: 6-7). According to Alster (1997: 436), the mongoose refers to the 
nose that has lost its sense of smell, while for Wasserman (2016: 40 fn. 156) interprets it as the male 
sexual organ. 

209 Kramer (1973: 244 fn. 9) assumes that the lack of understanding of the goddess is a lie, she is 
concerned about a possible incestuous relationship with her brother. 
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After Ištar, the lady, descended into the Netherworld, 

the bull does not mount the cow, the donkey does not impregnate the jenny, 
the young man does not impregnate the young girl in the street, 

the young man has slept in his private room, 

the young woman has slept by herself. 

[IStar*s Descent into the Netherworld ll. 76-80, Lapinkivi 2010: 19] 


From the text CT 23, 10-11, we find an analogy between the recitation of the incanta- 
tion, the sexual activity of the dog and the pig, and the practice of plowing. As a dog 
mounts the bitch, the pig the sow, as well as plowing impregnates the ground, whose 
seeds it receives, in the same way, the one who reads the incantation impregnates the 
sufferer's body with the latter, thus allowing the expulsion of evil:?!? 


Incantation: I impregnate myself, I impregnate my body, 

like a dog mounts a bitch, a pigasow... 

like the plow inseminates the land (and) the earth takes in its seed, 

May myself take in (the incantation), may I impregnate myself! In[cantation]. 
[CT 23, 10—13: 26-29//4: 9-12, Cooper 1996: 50-51; Cavigneaux 1999: 267] 


As can already be seen from these last examples, while wild animals metaphorically 
describe the active and untamed male sexual vigor and power, domestic animals 
instead are associated more or less explicitly with the sexual relationship between 
man and woman. 

The patient is identified in nīš libbi texts for their sexual activity and potency with 
the following wild animals: akkannu-wild ass, the horse (sisi), the onager (serremu), 
the wild bull (rimu), the stag (ayyalu) and the lion (nesu). 

The term akkannu (CAD A 274—275; AHw. I 29; Lambert 1960a: 325) indicates a wild 
species of donkey. In the nīš libbi texts, it is mentioned in the incantation No. A.2: 41: 
“Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating, [wh]o has dampened [your] desire?". In 
this incantation, the qualities outlined are indomitability and arousal. In No. D.2: 10 the 
animalis described as “hunted” (tardu). That qualification is used to indicate the status 
of the patient's sickness, providing an image of submission: “My hunted akkannu-wild 
ass! Hunlted] onager |. . .]."?* The wildness expressed by the term is also present in 
the Babylonian Theodicy: *Akkannu-wild ass, onager, which gets satisfaction from...” 


210 On the parallels and variants of this formula see Cooper 1996; Cavigneaux 1999. One of variants 
is represented by an incantation of the Maglü series (VII 22-24, Abusch 2016: 169-170), where we find 
an analogy between the recitation of incantations for therapeutic purposes and fertilization of cattle 
by the god Sakkan. As to the interpretation of this passage see Westenholz and Westenholz 1977: 215 
fn. 31; Cooper 1996: 51; Pace Cavigneaux 1999: 266. 

211 See il catalogo LKA 94: i 2 “Incantation: (My) akkannu-ass! (My) akkannu-ass! (My?) wild bull! 
(My?) wild bull!”; i 15 “Incantation: (My?) hunted akkannu-ass!”; i 17 “Incantation: (My?) akkannu-ass 
of the mountain, who has blocked you?". For the possessive adjective *my" see Hirsch 1973-1974: 
66-67. 
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(l. 48, Lambert 1960a: 72)? Interestingly, a commentary mentions the animal's repro- 
ductive activities: akk[annu . . .] ana muhhi GAN : alddu *Akk[annu-wild ass . . .] over... 
: to generate" (ibid. 72). In the incantation No. A.3: 49-50, we find an association with 
the wild bull (rimu): *Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull! Who 
has slackened you (so that you are) like slackened / strings?". As highlighted by Cavi- 
gneaux the animal «symbolized indomitable nature, swiftness, also sexual potency» 
(1999: 263).?? The researcher claims a terminological relationship between Sakkan, the 
cattle god, and the akkannu-ass. Indeed, the god is mentioned in an Old Babylonian 
incantation from Meturan (H 72, Cavigneaux 1999: 258) as well as in Maglü, in relation 
to his fertilizing capacity of herds: kima Šamkan irhü būlšū “Like Samkan impregnates 
his cattle" (Maglū VII 24, Abusch 2016: 170).*'* 

The wild bull is another animal that is identified with the patient. The metaphor- 
ical use of the aurochs has a long tradition in Mesopotamian literature. The animal 
is associated with royalty, since the Sumerian times, as it is used as an epithet for 
some deities including Sin and Dumuzi*” (see van Buren 1945: 32-36; Marcus 1977; 
87-88; Engel 1987: 75-76; ChWatanabe 2002: 57-64; Waetzoldt 2006-2008: 382-384; 
Weszeli 2006-2008: 401-403; Feldt 2007; Pfitzner 2019). It should be noted that in 
Akkadian documentation only wild beasts are used as metaphors for royalty since 
they represent «strength, force, pride, indomitability» (MPStreck 1999: 174), on the 
contrary, oxen seem to capture the negative value of obedience and subordination.””° 
The indomitable aggressiveness value is also attributed to the animal in omens 
(see Weszeli 2006-2008: 402; De Zorzi 2014: 158). 

The idea of strength and power, related to royalty and military campaigns,”” 
symbolized by the wild bull, it is reinterpreted sexually in nis libbi incantations.” 


212 In these two texts, the animal is placed in relation to the serremu-onager, another species of wild 
ass (CAD S 318319) For the metaphors with such wild ass in the Sumerian literature (anše-edin-na) 
see Heimpel 1968: 269—273. For its metaphorical use in royal Assyrian inscriptions see Marcus 1977: 90. 
213 In Epic of Gilgameš, the funeral lament for Enkidu is described by his friend as follows: *Enkidu, 
[whom] your mother, a gazelle / and your father, an akkannu-wild donkey, [created], / whom the wild 
[asses] (serrēmū) reared with their milk, / and animals [of the wild taught] all the pastures!" (VIII 3-6, 
George 2003: 650); *My friend, you were a hunted mule (küdannu tardu), an akkannu-ass of the moun- 
tains (akkannu ša Sadi), a leopard of the steppe. / Enkidu, my friend, you were a driven mule, an ak- 
kannu-wild donkey of the mountains, a leopard of the wilderness" (VIII 50—51, George 2003: 654). See 
also Ponchia 2019: 200. As emphasized by M.P. Streck (1999: 104) this is a picture of strength and vigor. 
214 See also the parallel AMT 67, 34: 4' (quoted by Cavignaux 1999: 268). 

215 Ištaris also defined as rimtu “wild cow" (see Farber 1977a: 130, Hauptritual A iia: 42). 

216 For the image of weakness and defeat conveyed from the domestic bull in the Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions see Marcus 1977: 91. For the metaphorical use of the bull in Sumerian literature see Heimpel 
1968: 79-121, of the wild bull see ibid. 133-177, for the bullock see ibid. 177-198, see also Pfitzner 2019. 
217 See the relationship between battle and the sexual sphere invoked by bow metaphors in the 
incantations of this text corpus. 

218 See also a beginning of a probable love lyric in Old Babylonian catalogue, CUSAS 10, 12: 12: *The 
wild bull is not standing" (Wasserman 2016: 190, for the commentary 193). In Sumerian composition 
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The wild bull (CAD R 359-362; AHw. II 986) is the sexual force par excellence. In fact, 
except for text No. A.3: 49 (also catalogue LKA 94 i 2), in which it is mentioned along 
with the akkannu-ass, it always appears in association with the deer, another animal 
characterized by sexual vigor: catalogue LKA 94 ii 14: *My wild bull, [rea]r [up]! Stag, 
rear up!”; No. G.1: 2-3 “[St]ag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull! / [Roa]r, stag! Rear up, wild 
bull!” (see also No. B.1: 1-2; No. F.3: 65-66). Both animals are perceived as the ones 
with the greatest potency. Text No. E.3.: 48—49 seems to provide a ranking of the 
animals relative to their sexual prowess: “[Like a ram eleven times], like a weaned 
(sheep) twelve times, like a partridge thirteen times. / [Make love to me like] a pig 
fourteen times, like a wild bull fifty (times), like a s[ta]g fifty (times)!". In this list the 
animal that is located at the lower end is the ram that copulates 11 times, then the 
sheep comes with its 12 times, followed by the partridge and the pig copulating 13 and 
14 times, respectively. It should be noted that, except for the partridge, these are all 
domestic animals. Instead, the wild animals who occupy the top spot of the ranking 
are, in fact, the wild bull and deer which copulate 50 times. This incantation shows 
us how, in the imagination of Mesopotamian society, wild animals embody concepts 
related to sexual prowess. In text No. F.4: 83, the wild bull conveys the concepts of 
physical strength and sexual vigor: “[. . .] jump, my wild bull! Together with you, may 
the strength rise!". In an Old Babylonian love incantation the (amorous) impetuosity 
(uzzum) is compared with a wild bull: “Impetuosity, impetuosity c[omes to me] like a 
wild bull (rīmāniš)” (Wasserman 2016: 269, ll. 85-86). 

Interestingly, whereas the incantations mention the bull in a metaphorical context, the 
medical prescriptions never include the use of animal substances taken from the aurochs. 
The animal from which hair or saliva is taken for medical purposes is the domestic bull 
(alpu/Gu,). This distinction between incantations and prescriptions is very important as it 
shows how the symbols can be adapted to human needs. In other words, even though the 
wild bull is mentioned in incantations, being of great magical-therapeutic and regulatory 
importance, getting substances from the animal itself is a whole different story. One can 
postulate that for this reason, the saliva or the hair of domestic bull lend themselves better 
to be therapeutic ingredients in the rituals, thanks to their greater availability.” 

Another interesting detail about the relationship between animals and sexual 
images is that while the wild bull, as we have seen, is used metaphorically in incan- 
tations of this corpus, the domestic one is used to express images, clearly sexual 


Gilgameš and the Bull of Heaven the goddess Inana addresses the Gilgameš whom she desires as a 
husband as am-$gu;o: "Lord Gilgameš, my wild bull, my... man” (l. 7, Cavigneaux and al-Rawi 1993: 
104). In Enki and the World Order the sexual connection is clear, as the Tigris has just been filled by 
Enki's sperm: "The Tigris, like having been 'delighted' inside by a great wild bull, when it gave birth 
...” (1.258, Benito, 1969: 99). For other Sumerian sources see Pfitzner 2019: 151, 167-168). 

219 Hair of leg (Sarta ša puridi) of a breezing bull (alpu puhälu): A prescr. 2: 6-7; thigh hair of a black 
bull (šārat rapalte ša alpi salmi): E prescr. 2: 63; saliva (rupuštu): F prescr. 12: 38—39; saliva of a reared- 
up bull (rupusti alpi tebi): N prescr. 4118; phlegm ofa reared-up bull (hahhu alpi tebi): N prescr. 12 iii 2. 
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prowess, to plowing, especially in Sumerian literature. Here an example is taken from 
the poem Inana and Dumuzi P: 


ki-sikil-men; a-ba-a urīrru-a-bi 
galla,!*-€uj ki-durus a ma-ra 
ga-ša-an-ģen gu, a-ba-a bi-ib,-gub-be, 
in-ninglugal-e ha-ra-an-urirru 
ddumu-zi lugal-e ha-ra-urirru 


Iam the young girl, who will plow (for me)? 

My vulva, irrigable land, is rich in water! 

Iam the mistress, who will graze the ox? 

The noble lady, may the king plow for you! 
Dumuzi, may the king plow for you! 

[Inana and Dumuzi P ii 26-30, Sefati 1998: 220—221] 


Plowing is, therefore, a clear metaphor for sexual intercourse (Wilcke 1987: 77-78; 
Sefati 1998: 90—92; Couto-Ferreira 2017; Couto-Ferreira 2018a: Couto-Ferreira 2018b; 
Zisa 2021), and as pointed out by Ch.E. Watanabe (2002: 105): «The domestical species 
conveys the notions of fertility which are closely associated with the animal's role in 
plowing»?? (see also Steinert 2017a: 225 and fn. 10; Zisa 2021). In the mythological 
work Enki and the New World Order the god gives vitality to men and women, the first 
being compared to a domestic bull (gu,) with thick horns: 


Your word fills the heart ($à) of the young man of strength (usu), 

he gores in the yard like a bull with thick horns. 

Your word gives sexual attraction (hi-li) to the face (lit. head) of the young woman, 
they look at her in amazement in the cities. 

[Enki and the New World Order ll. 32-35, Benito 1969: 87] 


In a Sumerian incantation that accompanies the human birth, the human reproduc- 
tive practice is compared to that of bovine (UM 29-15-367: 19-20, van Dijk 1975: 55; Cun- 
ningham 1997: 70—71; Stol 2000: 60; see Krebernik 1984: 36-47, No. 6):”' “My father, 
in the (pure) stables, in the pure fold, the bullock has mounted (the cow), / deposited 
in her womb the right seed of humanity." 

The association between human fertility and that of the ox and domestic donkey is 
also expressed in the composition of the IStar’s Descent into the Netherworld, according 
to which the goddess's travel to the netherworld has caused a fertility crisis, with a con- 
sequent absence of sexual intercourse, in the animal world as well as in the human one: 


220 The bull appears, always within an image of fertility in Inanna and Dumuzi W 19 (Sefati 1998: 261) 
*my calf and the bull go together." 
221 See the mythological reference to the composition A Cow of Sin (Veldhuis 1991). 
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Ištar has descended to the Netherworld and has not ascended, 

from the moment she descended to the *Land of No Return," 

the bull does not mount the cow, the ass does not impregnate the jenny, 
the young man does not impregnate the girl in the street, 

the young man has slept in his private room, 

the young woman has slept by herself. 

[IStar’s Descent into the Netherworld ll. 85-90, Lapinkivi 2010: 19] 


From the examples given here, both in Sumerian and Akkadian compositions, the wild 
bull and the domestic one, although employed in literary images related to sexuality, 
convey very divergent notions. The first is, in fact, present in nīš libbi incantations to 
normative male sexual practice, which should be active, vigorous, indomitable, not 
connected to the reproductive sphere. The second one repeats ideas related to fertility 
and reproduction and is also connected with the agricultural images, such as plowing. 

The patient is also identified with the horse that represents the values of freedom, 
indomitability, and pride (see Weszeli 2003-2005: 479-480), so that it has been 
labeled *impetuous" (ezzu) (No. A.2: 42) and *preeminent" (etellu) (No. L.2: 19). 

That the horse embodies the concepts of velocity and freedom, as opposed to the 
domestic donkey, representing the subordination to the human being, is also evident 
when we look at a popular saying: ?? 


sisū tebü ina m[u]hhi atāni parë ki ēlū 

ki ša rakbu-ma ina uznīša ulahhaš 

u[mma mļūru ša tullidi ki yáti là lasim 

anļa imer]i zābil tupšikki là tumaššalī 

When a reared-up stallion was mounting a jenny-ass, 
As he was mating, he whispers in her ear, 

“Let the foal, which you bear, be a fast runner, like me; 


Do not make it like an [ass] which bears hard labour." 
[Lambert 1960a: 218, r. iv 15-18] 


The horse is a symbol of military strength and the kingship (Weszeli 2003-2005: 479). 
The value of the horse in battle is expressed by the epithet "glorious in battle" (na'id 
qabli) in Dispute between Ox and Horse (Lambert 1960a: 175, text A: 24),?? and as 
can be seen in the analysis of Summa izbu omens (De Zorzi 2014: 158-159). In the nig 
libbi texts,” its ‘rising’ (tību), a reference to the sexual vigor, is called “devastation” 
(našpandu, No. A.2: 42),?? a term that defines the qualities of strength, vitality, and 
power. 


222 See also in love context: “A mare(?) of a horse (perdu) / - she goes up and down” (CUSAS 10, 12: 
27-28, Wasserman 2016: 191). 

223 See also the Epic of Gilgameš VI 53. 

224 See also the catalogue LKA 94 i 16: “My stag! My stag! Horse!”. 

225 It probably refers to a devastating flood. For the reference to the flood in love context see the 
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Also, within the nis libbi rituals corpus, horse's urine is used as an ingredient 
for the acquisition of sexual desire, through the principles of contagious magic. In 
text E prescr. 1: 60-62, when a horse urinates on the street, the edge of the puddle of 
urine is mixed with beer and drunk on an empty stomach: “[When a s]tallion on the 
street / [urlinates, the edge of remains/ of its uri[ne] you take, you mix (it) with beer, 
[he (= patient) drink]s (it) on an empty stomach." 

In some Sumerian compositions, the horse is also described as an animal loved 
by the goddess Inana. The reference to the love affair between the goddess and the 
animal can be found in the composition Dispute between Grain and Sheep: za-e 
[kt] Inana-an-na-gen, / [anšeļ-kur-ra ki im-a-á “You (= wheat), as the pure 
goddess Inana of the sky, / love the horses" (ll. 144—145, Alster and Vanstiphout 1987: 
24). Another passage refering to the relationship between the horse and the goddess is 
from the Sumerian hymn to Inana-Ninigalla: [a]n 5 e-k u r-d a ki-n ú k è-z u-n e “When 
you (= Inana) share the bed with the horses" (l. 61, Behrens 1998: 30). 

The love affair between the goddess and the animal is mentioned in the Epic 
of Gilgameš, where the horse was one of IStar’s lovers, alike the lion and Dumuzi 
himself: 


tarāmī-ma sisá na’id qabli 
ištuhha ziqta u dirrata taltīmīšu 
7 ber lasāma taltīmīšu 

daläha u šatā taltīmīšu 

ana ummīšu Silili bitakkā taltīmī 


You (= Ištar) loved the horse, gloriousin battle, 

you have designated for it the whip, the spur, the burst, 

you have designated seven leagues for the gallop, 

you have designated muddy water to drink (lit. stirring up mud and drinking) 
to its mother Silili you have designated constant crying. 

[Epic of Gilgameš VI 53-57, George 2003: 620] 


The identification of the patient with the horse in nīš libbi incantations could also 
allude to this very episode, since there are incantations in references to mythical time, 
in particular to the goddess Inana and the god Dumuzi. 

Another animal mentioned in the metonymies is the lion. It represents the royal 
power, for this reason, it is used as an epithet of the kings, as well as the goddess Ištar 
and the god Ninurta (see van Buren 1945: 39-40; Heimpel 1968: 280-344; Heimpel 
1987-1990a: 81-82; Cassin 1981; MPStreck 1999: 173; ChWatanabe 2000; ChWatanabe 
2002: 42-56, 76-82, 89-92; Strawn 2005: 131-226).”* It personifies the values of force, 


Old Babylonian catalogue CUSAS 10, 12: 15: “He brought the flood (i$$á abübum) - achieving what?” 
(Wasserman 2016: 190). 

226 This symbolism is present also in omens, as in the Summa izbu or in teratomancy at Tigunānum 
(see Jacobs 2010: 329-333; De Zorzi 2014: 157-158; De Zorzi 2017: 133). 
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aggression, and voracity of wildness. The animal, however, also embodies the sexual 
potency and is therefore connected with the amorous sphere. To understand this sym- 
bolism must analyze the relationship that the animal has with goddess Ištar. In the 
Epic of Gilgameš the lion is one of the lovers of the goddess, destined to a terrible end, 
and, as writes Ch.E. Watanabe (2002: 104) «suggests her fertility aspects, represented 
by lion/lioness which embodies the strong forces of sexual desire»: tarāmī-ma nēša 
gamir emūgī / tuhtarrīšu 7 u 7 šuttāti “You (= Ištar) have loved the lion, perfect in 
strength, / you have dug for him seven and seven traps" (V 51-52, George 2003: 620). 

The relationship between the goddess and the lion has been extensively studied 
(Brown 1973: 39-52, 113-133; Wilcke 1976-1980: 82; ChWatanabe 2002: 103-105; Strawn 
2005: 208-209). The goddess is, in fact, often referred to as “lioness” (labbatu). The 
reason for this identification is that the lion symbolically embodies the sexual vigor 
and reproductive force, aspects of human life within the domain of the goddess Ištar 
as confirmed by his numerous invocations in nīš libbi incantations: 


Incantation: Lion! Bull . . . [. . .] 

Yo[ur] lo[ve]-making . . . [. . .] 

At the command of wilse Ištar, Nanaya], 
Galzba]ba (and) K[anisurra]! 

You recite this incantation three times. 
[No. K.7: 116-120]? 


From the above examples, the close symbolic relationship between the lion and the 
goddesses of love, amongst all Istar,?? becomes clear and the choice of quoting the 
lion always along with other wild beasts, known for their predominant sexual activity, 
such as stag and wild bull. In fact, an Old Babylonian love incantation the (amorous) 
impetuosity (uzzum) is compared with a lion (Wasserman 2016: 269, 1. 88). 

The stag is a very important animal within nīš libbi corpus.?? The patient is met- 
aphorically identified with it. It always appears along with the wild bull: No. G.1: 2-3 
(also 1. 7): *[St]ag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull! / [Roa]r, stag! Rear up, wild bull!”. 

The roaring of the stag, for its important role during the animal's sexual court- 
ship, is also used in similes (No. B.1: 12; No. F.3: 65—66; No. G.1: 3 and 7). Other incan- 
tations refer to the animal's sexual ability: 


The ma[ting of a wild goļat six times, 
the mating of a stag seven times, 
the mating of a partridge twelve times, 


227 See also No. B.1: 3 "Together with you, may a lio[n] rear up!". 

228 As to the relationship between the lion and other wildlife and Nanaya, see the section dedicated 
to the goddess (Chapter II pp. 139-141). 

229 The catalogue LKA 94 16: “My stag! My stag! Horse!"; ii 14: “My wild bull, [rear up!] Stag (Lu.LIM) 
rear up!". 
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make love to me! Make love to me because I am young! [. . .] 
and I am endowed? with the rikibtu of a stag! Make love to me! 
[No. C.1: 4-8, see No. F.3: 69-73] 


[Like a ram eleven times], like a weaned (sheep) twelve times, like a partridge thirteen times. 
[Make love to me like] a pig fourteen times, like a wild bull fifty (times), like a s[ta]g fifty (times)! 
[No. E.3: 48-49] 


In these two ascending climaxes, related to sexual activity of the animals, the stag 
is mentioned, or together with wild animals such as the ibex, and the partridge (No. 
C.1: 4-8; No. F.3: 69—73) or with both domestic and wild animals, such as the ram, 
the sheep, the pig, the partridge and the aurochs (No. E.3: 48-49). While in the first 
climax it is stated that the animal's mating is seven times, the number in the second is 
fifty times (like the wild bull). This climax is of great importance because it indicates 
the immoderation of the deer's sexual activity, like one of the bull, both considered 
the vigorous wild animals par excellance.?? It should be noted that in the Sumerian 
composition relating to the cycle of Inana and Dumuzi, both the wild bull?! and the 
deer are epithets of the god. Of the god it states in Dumuzi and Inana D that he “cop- 
ulates" (e m e-AK, literally “making tongue"???) well-fifty times, as the two animals: 


My (= Inana's) sweet loved, lying on my heart, 

one time after another, “making tongue” one time after the other, 
My brother with the beautiful eyes, did so fifty times, 

like powerless I was with him, 

wincing down, I was silent. 

With my brother, laying (my) hands on his hips, 

with my sweet loved, with him I spent the day there. 

[Dumuzi and Inana D ll. 12-18, Sefati 1998: 152] 


Substances obtained from the stag are important ingredients in nīš libbi prescriptions 
and used only in this therapeutic corpus: "Rikibtu of a stag, antler of a stag, penis of 
a stag, takdanānu-plant in a leather bag" (nīš libbi A prescr. 16: 27); “Navel of (a stag), 
antler of a sta[g],/ rikibtu of a stag, as[usulmt[u]-plant / you properly crush again and 
again, you smeļar] the penis (of a stag?) with salt, / you tear off hair of the tail of a 
male (stag?) (and) together with a string |... .] / [you s]pin and you insert amašpū-stone 
inside [. . .] / you tie (it) arround his waist [and (he will get) sexual desire]” (nis libbi 
K prescr. 30: 129—234); “Make love to me! Make love to me because I am young! |... .] / 
and I am endowed’ with the rikibtu of a stag! Make love to me! [. . .] Its ritual: (You put) 


230 See also Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta 1. 182: "Deer ofthe high mountains, with princely antlers.” 
231 Obviously, it is not exclusive to Dumuzi. 
232 On this expression in the sexual sphere, referring to a love relationship see Sefati 1998: 161. 
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the head of a male partridge, / silver, gold, the rikibtu of a stag into a... leather bag" 
(No. C.1: 7-8 and 10—11). 

The animal thus symbolizes wildness and sexual vigor (Heimpel 1972-1975a: 
420; Biggs 2002: 76). It is also used as an epithet of Inana/Ištar, whose role in nis 
libbi corpus as already been pointed out, in Hymn to Ištar of Nineveh of Ashurbanipal: 
gišimmaru binat Nini [ayy]ali mati “Oh palm tree, daughter of Nineveh, deer of the 
lands” (Livingstone 1989: 18, No. 7: 1) and in the Sumerian composition Inana and 
Sukaletuda, always together with wild bulls: “My mistress is among wild bulls at the 
foot of the mountains, she fully owns me / Inana is among the deers on the mountain 
tops, she fully owns me" (Il. 11-12, Volk 1995: 117). 


The agent of suffering 
Unknown agent 


The first group of nis libbi incantations is characterized by a first section in which the 
recurring themes are on the one hand the patient’s identification with wild animals, 
on the other hand the questions about the man or woman who caused the suffering, 
describing the evil action through similes. 

In these incantations, although only explicit in one text, the cause of this malaise is 
the witch. The texts are not so much about finding out what might be the cause for the 
absence of sexual desire, but about who acted maliciously or initiated the witch’s actions. 

Let us take a look at some passages of this group of incantations: 


Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull! Who has slackened you 
(so that you are) like slackened / strings? Who has block[ed] your course like (on) a ro[ad]? 

Who has poured [co]ld [water] on your ‘heart,’ 

(and) has put f[ea]r upon your ‘heart,’ has [. . .] sleeplessness? 

[No. A.3: 49-52] 


Who are you who has blocked up my course like on a road, 

has slackened my loincloths like taut strings? 

(who are you who), like (the string of) a merchant’s leather money pouch, all my sinews 
has pulled tight and firmly bound? 

My witch and my witch! My sorceress (lit. “the superior one”) and my sorceress! 

[She] has slackened me like ta[ut] strings! 

[Like] (the string of) a merchant’s leather money pouch [all my sinews] 

[she has pulled tight and firmly bound]! 

[No. A.4: 75-82] 


My hunted akkannu-wild ass! Hun[ted] onager [. . .] 


233 See also No. B.2, variant B r. 34; No. F.3: 73; No. H.2: 18; No. J.2: 18; N prescr. 18 iv 3; T prescr. 2: 10’. 
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who has blocked you like an opening of the dilütu-water system 
(and) who has slackened you like [taut] strings? 

Who has blocked your ways like (those of) a traveler 

(and) has burned your forests like (those of) Humbaba? 

[No. D.2: 10-14] 


Rearing [onag]er, preeminent stallion, who roams the forests, who [has dampened your ardor]? 

[The... witche]s have taken away [my] sexual desire like slack strings! 

[. .. she (= witch)] practiced hate-magic against me [al]l day, bewitched me all night, bounds 
me like a pr[isoner]. 

[like slJackened [strings] they have taken away my sexual desire! 

[No. L.2: 1922] 


As we have already seen, in incantations No. A.3 and No. D.2 the witch is not men- 
tioned. She appears in the incantations No. A.4 and No. L.2, where the mention is 
always preceded by questions on the magical performer's identity. The theme of the 
unknown performer, who causes pain and suffering, is widespread in Mesopotamian 
exorcism, in particular the one dating back to the first millennium, as can be appreci- 
ated in Maglü series and the group of anti-witchcraft texts. 

Here are some examples from the Maglü series: 


Whom (= the figurines of malicious agents) you, Nuska, the judge, know, but I do not know [I 87]. 


Whoever you are, O witch, who has taken out clay from the river for me (= to make my own fig- 
urine) [II 183]. 


Ido not know your city, I do not know your house, I do not know your name, I do not know your 
dwelling [II 208]. 


Whoever you are,” O witch, who performs the zikurrudü-magic against me, 
If a friend or companion, 

If a brother or colleague, 

If ‘newcomer’ or citizen, 

If acquaintance or stranger, 

whether wizard or magician, 

whether male or female, 

i[f dead] or alive, 

if a mistreated man or an abused woman, 

if cult performer or tramp, 

[if eššebū or] naršindū, 

if snake charmer or agugillu, 

Or speaking a foreign language that is in the land. 
[IV 80—92] 


234 See also VII 45. 
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In anti-witchcraft texts (Abusch and Schwemer 2011): 


(The aggressors) your great deity (= Šamaš) knows, but no other god knows, only you know, but 
Ido not know?” [No. 8.3.1: 83]. 


Šamaš, I do not kn[ow] the wiz[ard] and the witch, 

the man who destroys me, I do not know, . . . [. . .] .. . [I] d[o not know . . .], 

the man who ties me, I do not know, the woman who binds me [I do not know] 
Šamaš, my wizard and my witch [I] d[o not know . . .]. 

[No 8.5: 129"—132"] 


In namburbū-texts: 


Wizard or witch, m[an or woman], 

small or tall, a dead person or [a living person], 
father or brother or sister or [mother . . .], 
friend, colleague or [partner], 

gatekeeper or guardian of the door [. . .]. 

[LKA 115: 11-15, Maul 1994: 502] 


In this group of nīš libbi incantations, therefore, one of the recurring themes in the 
repertoire of anti-witchcraft texts can be found: the unknown identity of the evil 
performer. However, this theme is reformulated according to the needs of the nīš 
libbi therapies, with the description of specific symptoms, often expressed through 
similes, and by animal metaphors. The identity of the witch is only expressed through 
rhetorical questions, introduced by “who” (mannu, attamannu). Only in text No. A.4: 
79 and No. L.2: 20-22 the witch? is mentioned. 

The description of the witch and the emphasis on their unknown identity shows 
great tension within the community." The man is the victim of an external entity, which 
cannot be identified. The *unknown identity" of the magical operator is an important 
rhetorical ploy allowing the patient to stress his complete innocence (see Abusch and 
Schwemer 2016: 5). As emphasized by Schwemer (2007a: 72), the use of such formu- 
lations about the unknown evil performer's identity expresses a request for help from 
the defenseless patient towards the god. The god is, in fact, the one that guarantees the 
restoration of human health and well-being, and to whom utmost devotion must be 
shown, and from whom protection is to be requested through the incantation. However, 
it should be noted that, as we are not able to grasp the social discourse surrounding 
the magical event by observation of social practice, it remains difficult to determine if 
the identity of the evil person is a real fact, evidence of social tensions characterizing 


235 See also No. 8.4: 69. 

236 On the role of women in Mesopotamian witchcraft see Sefati and Klein 2002. 

237 Sallaberger (2011: 28—29 and fn. 45) also emphasizes the function of social control and normative 
regolamentation of Mesopotamian witchcraft. 
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the Mesopotamian community, or rather merely a figure of speech, which manifests 
devotion to the god, regarded as the deliverer of the patient (see Schwemer 2007a: 73).?8 


Similes concerning the action of the witch 


Inthis section, I will deal with the description of symptoms in incantations and specif- 
ically those caused by the witch. As we have noted, many ofthese symptoms, and more 
generally the malaise to which the patientis subjected, are expressed through similes 
introduced by kima ‘like.’ The ordinary human conceptual system, in terms of which 
we both think and act, is fundamentally metaphorical (Lakoff and Johnson 1980: 3). 
Suffering and pain, expressed through metaphors and similes, thus, represents one 
of the most tragic spheres of human experience. Assyriologists have stressed the 
importance of metaphorical language in incantations to describe, communicate, 
and explain pain and suffering (see Zisa 2012: 13-15; Bóck 2014: 115—128). Anthro- 
pological studies”? on “metaphors of suffering" have joined the individual and the 
social dimension in its historical development. The figures of speech, expressed in 
incantations, stress this inseparable contact between the sphere of the individual, in 
his physical dimension as well as the emotional one, and the socio-cultural context, 
in which the sufferer lives and interacts (see Pizza 2005: 103). The pain which is, 
however, only partly communicable, as noted by Good (1994), is contrasted with the 
human need to give meaning and “objectify,” through the existence of *phenome- 
nology” and *symbolism." The pain must be made thinkable and therefore imagina- 
ble for himself and others, through mythical-ritual narratives and culturally encoded 
metaphors, that allow one to activate the therapeutic process. In the words of Lévi- 
Strauss, «la cure consisterait donc à render pensable une situation donnée d'abord 
en termes affectifs et acceptable pour l'esprit des douleurs que le corps se refuse à 
tolérer» (1949b: 217). 

Man needs to communicate the experience of pain, in other words, to verbalize 
the suffering itself. According to the argument of Elaine Scarry (1985), physical pain 
destroys language, but at the same time is the basis of its “construction,” or rather its 
“rebirth” because of the relationship that is established between physical pain and 
imagination. Imagination, symbols, and metaphors are the key elements by which 
suffering can be communicated to others: «That the person in pain very typically 
moves through a handful of descriptive words to an “as if" construction, and an “as 


238 On the anonymity of the witch's identity see Thomsen 1987: 21-29. 

239 For the analysis of the use of metaphor in medical context see Kirmayer 1992; Kirmayer 1993a; 
Kirmayer 1993b; Kirmayer 2008; DelVecchio Good et al. 1992; Mattingly and Garro 2000. See also the 
two works by Sontag Illness as Metaphor (1978) and AIDS and Its Metaphors (1989). For the metaphor 
in Anthropology see Fernandez 1974; 1986. 
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if" construction that has a weapon on the other side, indicates the primacy of the sign 
in the elementary work of projection into metaphor» (ibid. 172). 

Making use of metaphors to represent the pain means explaining it to oneself and 
others and building a “poetic” account of the suffering. In order not to fall into rhe- 
torical and stylistic pitfalls, we should understand that these metaphors emphasize 
the suffering of the protagonist not only from a literary point of view, but they are also 
concrete realities, as they are based upon the experience of the body. The body met- 
aphor thus completes physical and historical narratives that are set together by the 
experience of suffering, existence, physicality, or society. If the patient needs to "give 
shape and voice" to the pain and tell their family and the medical-therapeutic circle, 
he must employ *metaphors of suffering" which have their conceptual source in a 
cultural code to which both the patient and the members of the community belong, 
i.e. those who are more or less directly involved in the health issue and the therapeu- 
tic itinerary.”*” As Kirmayer writes: 


The metaphoric process allows all of these forms of meaning. When a patient with a life-long 
history of migraine headaches spontaneously remarks, “My head is made of glass," she is simul- 
taneously revealing something about her body image, her model of migraine, and the way she 
wishes to be handled by the physician. She draws this metaphor from a common fund of physical 
experience but its nuance and full significance depend on the languages of suffering used within 
her family and salient in her current social context (which includes the health care system). It is 
not necessary that a speaker realize her statement is a formal metaphor for it to be the expression 
ofa metaphoric relationship, whether in the speaker's own cognitive model or in the relationship 
of body to society. Symbolizing is the embodiment or enactment of metaphor. This is so whether 
the action is intentional or accidental. [Kirmayer 1992: 340] 


To analyze this “poetic” time to express the suffering, one must understand how 
the community sees the health issue itself, the body and the emotions, and the way 
pain is embodied (see Csordas 1997). We must remember that such incantations do 
not describe the illness (as an anthropological concept) of a specific patient but are 
coded by written medical tradition over the centuries of Mesopotamian history. For 
this reason, the construction of sickness, that is the socio-cultural construction of the 
disorder, as the description of the symptoms, is central for the understanding of this 
*metaphorical language." The description of symptoms is encoded by the tradition 
of āšipūtu. As we shall see in the following sections, the similes employed in these 
incantations are used in a lot of other Mesopotamian documentation that deals with 
exorcism and therapeutics. They represent standard models with which to give form 
to human suffering. It should also be emphasized that the verbs are used in the pret- 


240 It is significant that often the cause of failure of biomedical practices in the contemporary world 
is due to noncompliance, that is, the incommunicability between the cultural language of the patient 
(his or her vision of the sickness, etiology, diagnosis) and biomedical and technical language. 
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erite, a verbal form that expresses the malevolent action of an external aggressor, 
demon or witch.?^* 


The binding 


Incantation No. A.2: 42 describes the action of the witch through the image of binding: 
“Impetuous horse, whose rising is a devastation, [w]ho has bound your limbs 
(mesrétika ukassi)?". Also in No. L.2: 21 we read: “[. . . she (= witch)] practiced hate- 
magic against me [al]l day, bewitched me all night, bounds me like a pr[isoner]." The 
image of binding is also mentioned in the catalogue of nīš libbi incantations: šiptu: 
irkusāma iptatar / Siptu: irkusanim-ma iptatar "Incantation: “They (fem.) bound, but 
he released" / Incantation: “They (fem.) bound to me, but he released!” (LKA 94: 
10-11). 

It is a well-known fact from Assyriological literature that the witch (but in general 
the evil aggressors) often acts by binding (kasū) the patient's body, making any move- 
ment impossible (see Sallaberger 2007: 296; Schwemer 2007a: 85-86; Salin 2020: 
104-105). Such an image is configured not as a simple rhetoric image which expresses 
the idea of immobility, but on the contrary, manifests a particular view of malaise; 
The attack of the witch, the existential condition in which the man finds himself, is 
a condition in which the patient is deprived of the possibility of acting according to 
his own will. 

This line therefore must be analyzed not only in its stylistic dimension but espe- 
cially for its importance in helping us understand the cultural construction of the 
attack of the witch. In other words, it helps us to understand how the bewitched 
patient's condition was experienced and seen, that is, what the psycho-physical state 
that the victim was forced to experience. 

As I mentioned above, the image of “binding” and “bond” (kasū, rakāsu, riksu) is 
quite widespread in anti-witchcraft literature of the first millennium, so that the evil 
operator is defined as a “knotter” (kāsū, e.g. Maglü IV 106, 122, Abusch 2016: 94, 97): 


They bind the young men, they kill the girls. 
[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 165, No. 7.8.1: 18°] 


The man who ties me I do not know, the woman who binds me [I do not know], 
Šamaš, my wizard, my witch [I do] no[t know. . .]. 
[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 315, No. 8.5: 131-132”; see also ibid. No. 9.1: 20, 24] 


241 Falkenstein (1931: 46) had already emphasized the difference between the use of the “theme of 
the present" and the one "of the preterite" when describing the action of demons in Sumerian incan- 
tations of the type ‘Marduk-Ea.’ The “theme of the present" describes in a poetic-schematized form 
the demons' activity in general, their origin, residence, appearance and their actions towards animals 
and humans, while the “theme of preterite” reports of an attack of the demons on man in the past, for 
whose healing the incantation is used. 
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The man’s / bindings have been made (lit. bound). 
[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 436, No. 12.1: 31-32] 


O you, who have bound me. 
[Maqlú III 110, Abusch 2016: 76] 


Gutee women, Elamite women, Hanigalbatee women, 
indigenous women attack me by means of bindings. 

Their bindings are six, my untyings (of bindings) are seven. 
[Maqlú IV 116—118, Abusch 2016: 96] 


The patient invokes the god to deliver him from the “bindings” of the witch: 


You break the bad binding. 
[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 169, No. 7.8.3: 24’, see No. 7.8.4: 6’, 8’; No. 7.8.6: 317] 


And she, M[anz]át, breaks the binding[s]. 
[Maglū IV 112, Abusch 2016: 96] 


Like the kasü-plant may her witchcraft bind her. 
[Maglū V 31, Abusch 2016: 102]? 


May the kukru-plant of the mountain brea[k] your bindings. 
[Maglū VI 22, Abusch 2016: 114] 


Come here and break the strong bindings of my wizard and my witch. 
[Maqlú VI 28, Abusch 2016: 116] 


May Siriš, the releaser of the god and of man, loosen the bindings (of the man). 
[Lipšur Litania, Reiner 1956: 138, 1. 116; see 1. 20] 


At the same time, the patient, under the supervision of the exorcist, or the thera- 
peutic operator acts against the maker of the sickness by acting in the same way, 
tying together the arms and feet of the figurine that represents the wizard and/ 
or witch. The bondage therefore also presents itself as an actual magical opera- 
tion that allows the evil performer to attack his victim, but at the same time, it 
represents a fundamental operational tool for freeing the patient from witch- 
craft and binding the aggressor. It reproduces a magical practice used in both the 
attack, as well as the defense.?? A thread, therefore, is not limited to the wizard 
and the witch, but can also be used by the patient (or the exorcist on his behalf) 
for defensive purposes and a counterattack.*** The actual magic performance is 


242 It should be noted that there is phonological similarity between the name of the plant and the 
verb kasū ‘to bind.’ 

243 On the relationship between witchcraft and exorcism see Abusch 2002: 65-66. On the practice 
of bondage in exorcism as a preliminary stage for the annulment of witchcraft by means of burial and 
destruction see ibid. 67-78. 

244 The ingredients used in the rituals are defined as capable of binding evil: “They (= ingredients) 
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simple: binding the arms and feet (the limbs as a whole) of the figurine represent- 
ing the sorceress.”*” 


[You tie] their (= wizard and witch) arms to their shinbon[e]s. 
[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 134, No. 7.6.4: 7, see No. 76.5: 11; 8.2: 30; Maglü iii 97, Abusch 2016: 76] 


May my bondages be loosened, (var. adds: but) may my wizard (and) my witch be perforated! 

I unchain the [arms] (var.: limbs) of my figurine, I attach the arms (var.: limbs) of their figurines. 

May my arms be released, may their arms be tied! I shall unchain the feet of my figure, I shall 
bind the feet of [their figurines]. 

May my feet be released, may their feet be tied! I pour fish oil over them. 

[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 249, No. 8.1: 48"—51"; see also No 8.3.1: 10; No. 8.5: 98"] 


You make two clay figurines, two dough figurines, two [w]ax figurines, two tallow figurines, one 
of the man and one of the woman, and 

write their names on their [lef]t side. You turn their arms behind their backs, 

bind their feet. You put juniper in a censer before Šamaš. Before Šamaš he reads this. 

[K 22773 32-34 and dupl. (namburbū), Maul 1994: 448] 


Ihave caught you, I have bound you, I have abandoned you. 


[...] 
May Girra, the fire, deliver (me) of your bondage. 
[Maqlú IV 74, 76, Abusch 2016: 94; see ibid. IV 7] 


May the [ruler] of Eridu [untie the] bondage of the wizard and the witch, 
their evil bondage may Marduk, [the prince] among the gods, untie. 
[KAR 59: 17-18, Ebeling 1953a: 66] 


It is interesting to note that in the concrete magical performance as well as in the 
description of malevolent action in the incantations, which I would call symptomatic 
and etiological, it is stated that the limbs (mesrétu) are to be tied. The choice of the 
term is of importance as to the understanding of the state of suffering that the patient 
is in. The term “limbs” refers to his physical ability to move and act.*** The limbs, as 
a synecdoche, however, represent the entire body of the victim, unable to act and 
entirely under the control of the witch: 


ubbir[u m]inátiya 

ukassū mesrétiya ukanninu mananiya 
minátiki ubber mesrétiki ukassi 
manānīki ukannin 


bind anything that causes evil" (Udug-hul 15: 216, Geller 2016: 487), as well as the gods (see Living- 
stone 1989: 74, No. 32 r. 17). 

245 For other sources see rakāsu CAD R 95-96, mng. 2c2’; riksu CAD R 349, mng. 2c; kasü CAD K 
252-253, mng. 3, 5c. 

246 For a discussion on other terms for body and flesh see Steinert 2012a: 231-256. 
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(Whoever you are, O witch,) the one who has tied my body, 
tied my limbs, twined the tendons. 

pad 

I tie your body, I tie your limbs, 

I twist your tendons. 

[Maqlú VII 60-61, 67-68, Abusch 2016: 130] 


In this text, taken from the Maglü series, the limbs (mešrētu) as well as the members 
(miniātu) are both associated with the action of binding and expressed by the verbs 
kasü and ubburu.? 

The association of the two terms can also be found in a nīš libbi incantation in 
which the rising of the limbs, the body, and knees?^? of the patient is supplicated: 


[. ..] jump, my wild bull! Together with you, may the strength rise! 

Together with you, may your tired knees rise! 

[Together with you, may] your limbs [rise]! Together with yo[u, may your] members r[ise]! 
[Together] with you, may [your] . . . rise! 

[No. F.4: 83-86] 


These examples clearly show that the practice of binding, and more precisely, of tying 
the limbs, is conceptualized as a magical practice to take away the victim's capac- 
ity of movement (be it the man attacked by the witch, or the latter attacked by the 
patient).?*? The metaphor of the limbs tied by a witch allows the description and com- 
munication of the patient's suffering. The binding which ties the patient's body, or 
parts of it, is an example of the “objectification” of pain. The binding is described as 
an external object (a rope, for example), a material manifestation of evil, that immo- 


247 The wizard and/or the sorceress attack their victim also through knots (kisru, kasāru) (see 
Schwemer 20072: 86). Like bondage, knots are a magical practice employed by malefic operators, 
as well as therapists (see Thomsen 1987: 47-49; Schwemer 2007a: 72). In nis libbi incantations the 
image of the knot as found in witchcraft does not appear, on the contrary, it is mentioned in the 
requirements for therapeutic purposes. It should be emphasized that Schwemer translates both kisru 
(CAD K 436, mng.1; AHw. I 488—489) and riksu (CAD R 347-356; AHw. II 984—985; Schwemer 2007a: 86, 
No. 88) with ‘Knoten’ (knot) (see Schwemer 2007a: 80), whereas I prefer to keep a semantic difference, 
translating the first ‘knot,’ the second ‘binding,’ since, although the images are interconnected, they 
represent two different aspects of witchcraft's action. 

The word kasitu indicates the condition of binding and being tied up: CAD K: 243-244: “binding 
magic’; AHw. I 453-454 ‘Gebundenheit’ (see Farber 1977a: 239, Hauptritual B: 13: “May my 
condition of tied one be untied!"; ibid. 62, 1. 83; Surpu IV: 70, Reiner 1958: 27; BMS 30: 11, Ebeling 
1953a: 120). 

248 The knees are also subject to the binding (i.e., Ludlul IV, Oshima 2014: 3’). In Maqlû, the malefic 
operator is defined as *knotter of the knees of the (personal) goddess" (III 50, Abusch 2016: 72). 

249 It should be noted that “binding” is also a therapeutic practice of the therapeutic operator. The 
latter and the witch often use the same magical performances (see Abusch 2002: 7, 65-66, 93). To give 
an example, in the Udug-hul series (Geller 2015), the exorcist ties up the limbs (mešrēti rakāsu) of the 
patient of the ritual for therapeutic purposes (XV 133, 144, 161, 166, 173, 200; XVI 82, see also VII 109). 
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bilizes the victim (see Sallaberger 2007: 297). Such metaphorical construction is well 
known in Anthropology, as Scarry writes (1985: 172), describing the pain by using the 
image of a tool, here probably a rope, is equivalent to manifesting it as an object that, 
despite being initially thought as acting upon the body, because of its distance from 
the body, becomes an image which can be removed, carrying away some of the attrib- 
utes of the pain. The bondage can thus be loosened, and the suffering taken away. 

Tying up the limbs, as well as lengthening muscles in the following section, 
indicates not only the physical immobility but also a psychological perception of, 
using Ernesto De Martino’s terminology, being-acted-upon by an external force 
(i.e., the witch), that deprives the patient of bodily control.”° De Martino has studied 
the magical traditions in Basilicata, southern Italy, focusing in particular on the tech- 
nique of *binding." He has detailed existential aspects of the suffering which affects 
the victim of this kind of magical act. “Binding” indicates a psychic condition of 
impediment or inhibition, a sense of domination, a being acted upon by a strong and 
mysterious force, that totally removes a person's autonomy as well as his capacity for 
decision-making and choice. Binding often also features headache, sleepiness, weak- 
ness, slackened muscles, and hypochondria, but its characteristic feature is the expe- 
rience of an indomitable and ominous force (see De Martino 1959, Engl. tr. 2015: 15). 
Other magical practices, as well as various kinds of ailments that affect the patient 
due to witchcraft, should be investigated within this *binding ideology," as we shall 
see in the following section.” As De Martino (1959, Engl. tr. 2015: 27) argues, all the 
forms of magic are psychologically connected to the experience of domination by an 
obscure force lying at the basis of binding. Any manifestation of negativity bears the 
risk of even more serious negativity: the loss of individual presence. 


Lengthening and slackening of tendons 


Associated with the image of binding, is the relaxation of tendons in the nīš libbi 
texts,” No. A.2: 43: “Who has slackened your tendons?". The verb ramū ‘to slacken’ 
(see CAD R 128-133; AHw. II 953—954) refers especially to parts of the body such as the 
neck, arms, tendons, and has the sense of *becoming weak" and unable to perform 
their functions. In D-stem (CAD R 128, mng. 2) it indicates, as in the above case, the 
physical consequences of a witchcraft attack, which affects muscles and tendons, 
often compared to ropes that are loosened. 


250 For the practice of the binding in the Greek magic see Faraone 1991. 

251 For sources about the image of an external force, such as a sickness, which affects humans by 
means of bindings see riksu CAD R 349, mng. 2c. For example, the demon Alü binds (kasū) hands and 
feet of the victim (see Udug-hul VIII 4, Geller 2015: 288), as in general the demons “have bound (iksü) 
and killed the young man, caused destruction" (Udug-hul XV: 34, Geller 2015: 444). 

252 CAD S/II 308312; AHw. III 1216; Kinnier Wilson 1962a: 60-61; Oppenheim 1962: 27-33; Heeßel 
2000: 166. 
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Not only witches loosen tendons, but all kinds of demonic entities” can do so as 


well. An example is Lamaštu whose action is described as follows in an Old Assyrian 
text: “The tendons / of a lion you slacken (turammi) / the tendons of the youth and 
infant you...” (OA;: 20-23, Farber 2014: 280).?^ See also a curing ritual from Hattuša, 
where it states that Lamaštu, Labasu, and Ahhazu “loosen the tendons" (KUB 29 
58-59 iv 10, and dupl., Meier 1939: 206). Similarly, in Ludlul bel nēmegi the šūlu-spirit, 
the utukku-ghost and Lamastu: “They have broken the muscles of (my) neck, they 
slackened the neck (urammü kišādu)” (Ludlul bel nemeqi II 61, Oshima 2014: 88). As 
becomes clear from these cases, itis mostly demonic entities that attack the victim by 
weakening their tendons. The fact that this kind of evil action is also described for the 
witch, leads us to the considerations already brought forth by Abusch referring to the 
Maglü series (2002: 19-25), on the process of demonization of the witch. In this view, 
the witch operates as a demon and is described as such. 

While in No. A.2: 43 it is the tendons that are loosened and in No. A.4: 76 the 
loincloths (kannu, *(Who) has slackened my loincloths like taut strings?"), in No. A.3: 
49-50, No. A.4: 80; No. D.2: 12 it is the patient in his entirety who experiences the 
state of weakness and inability to move and act. This is expressed by the possessive 
pronoun in the second or first person (-ka or -anni). The tendons serve as a synecdo- 
che for the entire patient's body. 

The image of the slackening of the patient's tendons in the nīš libbi corpus is 
also similar: loose as taut strings (Saddu) or loosened ones (ramū). The image here 
is one of immobility. Unlike the previous example it is actually about threads that 
are not tightened, but loose or dangling, that is, incapable of performing any kind of 
movement or twist: No. A.3: 49-50: *Who has slackened (your body) like slackened / 
strings?"; No. A4: 8: “[She] has slackened me like ta[ut] strings!”; No. D.2: 12: “Who 
has slackened you like [slackened] strings?” 

In addition to the verb ramū (spec. D-stem), the other verb used to describe this 
state of absence of agency is the verb šadādu ‘to drag’ (CAD Š/I 20-32, in part. mng 1; 
AHw. III 1121-1122). It is not only used to describe similes with threads (që šaddūti, 
No. A.4: 76 and 80) but also used to indicate the action of the witch in No. A.4: 77-78: 
“(Who are you who), like (the string of) a merchant's leather money pouch, all my 
sinews / has pulled tight (ildudam) and firmly bound?” (also 11. 81-82). As mentioned 
in the text, the witch, as well as stretching the tendons, binds them together: *They 


253 On demons in Mesopotamia see Verderame 2011; Verderame 2013a; Verderame 2013b; Verderame 
2017b; Konstantopoulos 2017. 

254 For possible readings of the signs and other interpretations see Faber 2014: 215. 

255 See also No. L.2: 20: *[The . . . witche]s have taken away [my] sexual desire like slack strings!”; 
and l. 22: “[Like slļackened [strings] they have taken away my sexual desire!” 

256 In Diagnostic Handbook SA.ciG/Sakikkü XV 37' (Heeßel 2000: 152): šer'ānu libbīšu šuddudū 
“Seine Bauchstränge verkrampft’ sind." Heeßel translates the term with ‘Strang,’ following Maul 
(1996: 34) and Ritter (1965: 300). 
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(= wizard and sorceress) tied my tendons" (Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 299, No. 8.4: 
70). In the nīš libbi text No. A.4: 77-78 and 81-82 stretched tendons and firmly bound 
ones are compared through a simile to the merchant's leather money pouch. The com- 
parison is possible, not only through the image of the hanging bag, but also by means 
of the phonetic assonance between the bag (kīsu) and the verb ‘to bind’ (kasū). It is no 
coincidence that the term kīsu, following the dictionaries (CAD K A 430-432, mng. 1 
“leather bag’; B 432—433, mng. 1 ‘bond’; AHw. II 487, II ‘Geldbeutel’; III ‘Bindung’), has 
two possible meanings: merchant's leather money pouch; binding. The metaphoric 
image takes place on two levels: the first associates the image of the stretching and 
binding of the tendons with the merchant's bag; while the second is a semantic and 
phonetic wordplay, between the binding (kisu), to bind (kasū: rakasum-ma irkus, ll. 78 
and 82), and the bag (kīsu). 

The binding of the tendons is used as an image for the whole patient. The tendons 
are the subject of the witch's action since her attack condemns the man to a state of 
weakness and immobility, which is expressed by the image of the binding. In other 
words, the image of stretching and loosening of tendons perfectly fits into the ideol- 
ogy according to which the action of the witch is expressed by being tied up, unable 
to act according to one's own will and being controlled by a powerful dark and evil 
external force. In fact, when the witch, or any other entities, demons or sicknesses, 
attack the human tendons or muscles this results in a state of fatigue and immobility 
for the whole body.**” 

Another aspect, which relates to the word Ser’dnu (tendon), should be high- 
lighted. The term can be translated as ‘rope’: the tendons are understood as the ropes 
of the body. The translation of the term with “rope? involves two considerations: 

1. The association between the tendon and the “binding” (riksu); 
2. Between the tendon and the bowstring and the harp string. 


In the first case, I quote a comment made to tablet XIII of the Diagnostic Handbook 
SA.GIG/Sakikkū: rik-su-šū ir-mu-ü : ri-ik-su-šū : šēr-a-nu-šū “His bindings have become 
loose: his bindings are his sinews" (Labat 1951: 110-129). The magic is based upon 
analogic principles, that is, the external entity that affects human activity through 
the binding is related to an analogous object namely the tendon. The importance 
of semantic connections by means of similarity of meaning has already been high- 
lighted in the case of the binding and the merchant's leather money pouch (kīsu). 
Similarly, the term Ser'ànu can also refer to the bowstring. As we shall see in the next 
chapter, the bow in the nīš libbi texts is one of the symbols of sexual desire, potency, 
and manhood. In some nis libbi rituals a bow is made whose string is made of the 
arrabu-mouse's tendon or from a gazelle's left hock: 


257 See also BAM 122 r. 2-10; STT 136 i 10, von Soden 1974: 341. For other sources CAD Š/II 309-312. 
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You make a bow of thorn, 

a tendon of the arrabu-mouse is [its] string (matnu),”** you load it [with an arrow], 
you pult it] over heads of the man and the woman, who are lying [. . .]. 

[E Bow ritual: 57-59] 


The bow off... .] 

[...] a tendon of the left hock of a gazelle is [his] string |. . .] 
[...]... areed arrow... . [. . .]. 

[R Bow ritual: 8'-10/] 


The association between the bowstring, loosening the tendons and the absence of 
sexual vigor is explicit in incantation No. J.2: 10 *May [the qu]iver not be[come empt] 
y! May the bow not slacken!”. It is evident therefore that the slackening of the tendons 
clearly expresses the psycho-physical state experienced by the victim of the witch's 
attack, it allows a clear association, by means of the word ‘tendon’ to be made with 
the bow, and therefore metaphorically with sexual vigor. This idea is also supported 
by a passage from the Treaty of Succession of Esarhaddon in which the bowstring 
(matnu) metaphorically refers to the penis: 


May the nipples?” of your young women, 


the penises (matnu) of your young men under your eyes the dogs and pigs 
drag here and there in the squares of Aššur. 
[Treaty of Succession of Esarhaddon ll. 481-483, Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 49] 


Similarly, in incantation No. A.1: 3637, we find a similar metaphor between the penis 
and the string Ser’dnu of the harp (sammí),?*? the penis must be like a harp string 
that does not hang down: *May my penis be a harp string, / so that it will not dangle 
out of her!”. 

In conclusion, the loosening and stretching of the tendons neatly fit into the 
*binding ideology," which in turn indicates the condition experienced by the victim 
due to the witch's attack. The binding, as well as the loosening (the tendons serve as 
a synecdoche), refers to the entire body and, therefore, the physical integrity of the 
man, and causes a reduced ability of movement and action. The image of an exter- 
nal and fearsome force subtracts the power and energies from a man and remove 
his agency, leading the individual to a state of mental and physical exhaustion and 
weakness. Tiredness is, in fact, one of the most characteristic symptoms not only of 
the diagnostic category “lack of sexual desire," but of witch attacks in general. 


258 This term can indicate both tendon and bowstring (CAD M 412; AHw. II 633). 

259 Here si-si: sissu means ‘lump’ (CAD S/II 328; AHw. II 1051 ‘Geschwiir’). Parpola and Watanabe 
(1988: 49 fn. 481) interpret it as a variant of zi-zi, that is zīzu (CAD Z 149 ‘teat’; AHw. III 1534 ‘Zitze’). 
260 The mention of the harp in love contexts is from an Old Babylonian love incantation: *Look at me 
and rejoice like a harp!” (Wasserman 2016: 158, 1. 24). 
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Here another aspect should be mentioned. The term tendon allows for two possi- 
ble analog connections: 
— Tendon and binding; 
— Tendon and bowstring: bow and sexual vigor; 
—  Tendon and harp string. 


The witch ties by using bindings 


= Analogy between magic technique and object of the aggression 
The witch slackens the tendons 


Slackening of the tendon 


m di 


The tendon is used as a bowstring 


The bow is a symbol of sexual desire 


Munt. 


Slackening of the bowstring — absence of sexual vigor 


Blocking the street and the canal 


Another analogy that falls within the group of incantations to express the action of 
the witch uses the imagery of a blocked road. It appears in three incantations of this 
group: No. A.3: 50: “Who has block[ed] your course like (on) a ro[ad]?”; No. A4: 75: 
“Who are you who has blocked up my course like on a road”;**' No. D.2: 13: “Who has 
blocked your ways like (those of) a traveler." 

In Maglū series, the witch is described as acting on the roads, blocking trade 
routes, and at the same time threatening the young men and women, taking away 
respectively their manhood (dütu) and vitality (lamassu), charm (kuzbu) and attrac- 
tion (inbu). 


izzaz ina sūgimma usahhar Sepi 
ina rebiti iptaras alaktu 

3a etli damqi düssu ikim 

3a ardati damiqti inib3a itbal 
ina nekelmēša kuzubša ilge 

etla ippalisma lamassašu iki[m] 
ardata ippalisma inibša itbal 


261 See also the incipit of the catalogue LKA 94 ii 18 (with mannu instead of attamannu) (see also 
ibid. ii 17). 
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imurannima kaššāptu illika arkiya 
ina imtīša iptaras alaktu 
ina ruh6Sa išdīhī iprus 


Standing, in the street she (= witch) turns foot around, 

in the sguares she cuts off commercial traffic. 

Sheis who robbed the fine young man of his manhood, 

she is who carried off the attractiveness of the fine young woman, 
with her malignant gaze she took away her charms. 

She looked at the young man and robbed his vitality, 

she looked at the young woman and carried off her attractiveness. 
The witch has seen me and has come after me, 

with her venom, she blocked commercial traffic, 

with her spittle, she has cut off my trading. 

[Maqli III 6-15, Abusch 2016: 82-83] 


As in the similes mentioned above, we find a standard description of the actions of 
the witch, and of malignant forces in general, such as Lamaštu, who attack human 
integrity: illik harranu alaktaša iprus "She has traveled the road and blocked the way” 
(Lamastu I 182, Farber 2014: 89). 

The blocked road is an image of hardships that affect humans and that prevents 
them from acting. For example, in The Prophecy of Marduk we find that, before the 
return of the god to Babylon, “lions were blocking the journey" (ii 9, Borger 1971: 8). 

The blocked or obstructed road symbolizes malaise, unlike a straight and open 
and therefore accessible path, which represents a state of well-being and health. 
Often the gods are invoked to “open the way" of the suffering: 


The way (of life) is open for you 


(God) make straight his way, open his way, may the supplication of your servant sink into your 
heart. 
[A man and his God: 54, 68, Lambert 1987b: 192, 194] 


The witch attack is not always described as a blocked road, but also as a blocked irri- 
gation canal, as in the incantation No. D.2: 11: “Who has blocked you like an opening 
of the dilütu-water system." The latter metaphor has no parallel in the other texts in 
this corpus"? A similar passage can be found in the title of an incantation catalogue 
LKA 94 5: “Incantation: ‘Why are you blocked like a canal?’”. The association with 


262 However, in medical textbooks the use of metaphors and similes with channels is not uncommon. 
In particular, they are used to describe the physiological processes of the female body as well as states 
of discomfort of a gynecological nature (see Michel 2004; Steinert 2013: 1-23; Barjamovic 2015: 74-76; 
Couto-Ferreira 2017; Steinert 2017b). Actually, these metaphors are not only used in the description 
of pregnancy and childbirth, but also to express the states of the female urogenital tract. This type of 
image, however, is not used for the description of male patients. See also in the same text No. D.2: 16-17: 
“May they (= Daughters of Anu) gran[t] the wellbeing of the waterskin (nādu) / to your waterskin." 
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the road, to describe the action of the witch, suggests an image of cancellation on 
behalf of the agency of the patient: the dilütu-water-system is blocked and therefore 
has stopped working. 


Second group: erotic similes with animals 


The second group of incantations (No. B.1; No. C.1; No. D.4; No. E.1; No. E.3; No. F.3; 
No. F.4; No. F.5; No. G.1; No. K.7; No. K.8) represents a varied group as to the structure 
and images they evoke, which are characterized by the use of several “themes”: 

- Invocation of animal arousal (often through metonymy); 

— Reference to a bed to which the animals are attached; 

— A Ascending climax, relative to the number of matings of each animal species; 

— Mention of the gods to increase the power and effectiveness of the incantation. 


Invocation of animal arousal 


The images evoked in this “theme” are erotic, urging the patient to be sexually aroused. 
The invitation for arousal is described through similes (kima) to wild animals, espe- 
cially the stag (ayyalu) and the bull (rimu), No. B.1: 1-2: “Roar on me (ugga)! Roar on 
me! Rear up (tibä)! [Rear up]! / Roar on me like a stag! Rear up lik[e a wild bull]!” 
(see also No. F.3: 65—66). In another incantation the patient is identified precisely 
with these two animals,” No. G.1: 2-3: *[Stļag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull! / [Roa]r, 
stag! Rear up, wild bull!" (see also ibid. 1. 7).?9^ 

The imperative used to express the arousal of the animals are ugga and tibá. The 
latter, as we have seen in Chapter I, is from the verb tebū 'to rise.” From the same 
verb, the precative form is also used (litbá). The animals are urged to rear up: the lion 
(nēšu), the serpent (serru) and probably the wolf (barbaru): 


Together with you, may a lio[n] rear up! 
Together with you, may a w[01f]?* rear up! 
Together with you, may a snakļe]*** rear up! 
Together with you, may a lio[n] rear up! 
[No. B.1: 3-5] 


263 Other metonymies with the lion may also be present in No. K.7: 116-117: “Lion! Bull...[...]/ 
Yo[ur] lo[ve]-making . . . [. . .]". 

264 See the catalogue LKA 94 ii 14: rimi [t]i[bá] lulīmu tibá “My wild bull, [rea]r [up]! Stag, rear up!”. 
See also No. F.2: 61: “Rear up! Rear up! Mount! [Mount]!” 

265 See the CAD for the occurrences of barbaru ‘wolf’ after nēšu ‘lion.’ See also No. 1.3: 34: *[...]... 
the mating of the wolf, make love to me!" 

266 The snake is not mentioned elsewhere in the texts. 
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The other imperative employed is ugga from the verb nagāgu ‘to bray’ (CAD N/I 105— 
106; AHw. II 709) ?* The verb refers to the roaring and braying of animals (especially 
the stag). As we have seen, incantations employ figures of speech, similes and meton- 
ymies, borrowed from the animal world, especially the deer. In addition, during the 
mating period, the stag produces a hoarse and deep roaring to indicate to other males 
which one is the strongest and most able to mate with females. 


Animals tied to the bed 


The bed, as a place of love relationships,*** is evoked in this “theme.” At the bed dif- 
ferent animals are tied, depending on the incantation to be performed. The first case, 
No. E.3: 46-47, mentions the ram (puhálu)* and the weaned sheep (immeru parsu),””° 
both attached to the bed by the ritual performer: “[At the hea]d of my bed a ram is tied, / 
[at the foot of my bed] a weaned sheep is tied. Around my waist their wool is tied." 

To understand the incantation, we must analyze the ritual preceding this one, 
No. E.2. This text consists of a ritual in which pairs of figurines are made of differ- 
ent materials, representing the witch and the wizard, and then burned before Ištar of 
the stars to whom an altar made of reed has been erected, a sheep is sacrificed, and 
libations of beer are made. Then the pronunciation (qabü) of an incantation with an 
invocation of the goddess follows, performed by the patient. After the incantation, an 
amulet is made and tied around the patient's neck with the ingredients mentioned in 
the incantation. Subsequently, a ram is attached to the head of the bed, as well asa 
weaned sheep to the foot of the bed. From the front of the animal wool is plucked and 
spun separately. The threads then are tied around the patient's waist: 


Its ritual: You string silver, gold, lapis lazuli, alabaster / tarmuš-plant, *heals-a-thousand"-plant, 
*heals-twenty"-plant, ardadillu-plant / usikillu-plant, ninü-plant, bukānu-wood (var.: *wood-of- 
release") on (a cord) of flax, 

(and) put (it) around his neck. A ram at the head of his bed, 

(and) [a wea]ned [sheep] at the foot of his bed you tie. 

From the forehead of the ram and the forehead of the weaned sheep 

you pull out wool and twine (two) separate threads. 

[No. E.2: 38-44] 


267 See also KAR 69: r.6, Biggs 1967: 76-77. 

268 On the sexual and political symbolism of the bed see Porter 2002: 523-535. For an analysis of the 
iconographic representations of the bed in clay sculptures see Assante 2002: 36-42. 

269 The term indicates the ram or the male and uncastrated adult sheep (see CAD P 479—481; AHw. II 
875 "Zuchtwidder'; Landsberger 1935-1936: 154—155; van Driel 1993: 231-233). The term also refers to a 
bull, a wild bull, a stallion, a male duck. 

270 According to Biggs (1967: 31), itis «a young male sheep, mature enough to have produced wool». 
No confirmation of the animal’s sex. I believe itis, for symbolic reasons, a male goat, younger than the 
ram. According to Hirsch (1973-1974: 65 fn. 13), it is a female. 
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The recitation of an incantation, maybe No. E.3, follows. The incantation No. E.3 is 

recited by the three actors: the male patient who mentions his bed and the animals 

tied (Il. 46-47); the female partner of the patient who demands to have sex repeat- 
edly (ll. 48-51); the therapeutic operator who states the divine origin of the incan- 
tation (ll. 52-53). It is also possible, however, given the parallels in No. E.1 and No. 

F.4, that the woman recites the lines 46-47. The section of No. E.3 (11. 48—49) recited 

by the woman provides the mention of the animals' sexual force through a climax 

converning the number of times a specific animal is capable of mating. Here the ram 
with its 11 times and the weaned sheep with it 12 times are mentioned," that is, the 
animals that occur in ritual No. E.2 and mentioned in the first two lines of the same 

incantation No. E.3. 

In this incantation, and its ritual, the principles of contagious magic, are used 
according to the following scheme: 

1. Theanimals symbolize sexual vigor. They are tied to the patient's bed, the emblem- 
atic place of sexual intercourse; 

2. The extraction of the wool and the threads made from it are tied around the 
patient's waist. The woolen threads are loaded with sexual vigor from the 
animals, since the ram and sheep, considered sexually active, were previously 
tied to the bed. The patient takes possession of their sexual potency, through the 
threads of wool. He re-acquires his sexual desire and the ability to have sexual 
intercourse with the woman. Similarly in ritual N prescr. 4: 20-22 hairs of the tail 
and the perineum of the sheep are tied around the patient's waist. 


Ram and sheep = Patient 


Avrado1q 


binding/contact 


Animals = sexual vigor Bed = sexual sphere 


binding/contact 


Woolen threads Man's waist 


Getting sexual desire 


In other incantations, No. E.1 and No. FA, we find the image of the bed connected 
to animals as well, this time a ram and a buck. In this case, it seems that only the 


271 It is therefore possible that the mention here confirms the male sex of the sheep. 
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woman recites the incantation.?? Unlike the previous case, here the image evoked in 
the incantation is not explicitly related to a specific ritual practice including the two 
animals being tied to the bed, as can be seen by the fact that the rituals that follow do 
not mention this practice. Thus, it is a poetic image on the model of a ritual practice, 
which identifies the patient with animals, based on two principles of magical prac- 
tice: the redundance of ritual and the power of words. 


At the head of my bed a buck is really tied (var.: I have tied)! 
At the feet of my bed a ram is really tied (var.: I have tied)! 
The one at the head of my bed, rear up, make love to me! 
The one at the feet of my bed, rear up, bleat for me! 

[No. E.1: 5-8] 


[Incantation: At my head a bu]ck is tied! At my feet 
[a ram is tie]d! Buck, bleat for me! 

[Ram], mount me! 

[No. F.4: 80-82]? 


The one who recites the incantation in the first person is the woman who turns to 
the patient. The latter is identified with the animals tied to the bed: the ram (puhalu) 
and the buck (daššu).””* In No. F.4: 83 the patient is also called “my bull.” The bed is 
qualified as “mine” in No. E.1, while No. F.4 does not include a specific reference to 
the woman's bed, but it is stated: “At my head, at my feet.” It is possible then, that 
the woman is just the companion of man, who lacks sexual desire. The verbs used in 
imperative refer to sexual practice. 

In these incantations, we face poetic images that allow for the identification of 
the debilitated man with animals. The patient is like an animal, ram or buck, and as 
such he must act, he must aspire to regain their vigor. It should be noted that while in 
the metonymies wild animals are used (see Chapter II 8 “Animal metonymies"; “Invo- 
cation of animal arousal"), here the image of the bed also includes domestic animals 
since, as we have seen, that image is based on a ritual practice?” which uses domestic 
animals."$ Of course, these animals are particularly sexually active, but as confirmed 


272 The Mesopotamian clay sculptures often depict a bed with a woman, or a vagina (pars pro toto) 
(see Cholidis 1992 pls. 32-37). For a discussion on the topic see Assante 2002: 40—41. 

273 See also the catalogue LKA 94 reverse iii 3: “Incantation: ‘At my head a bļuck is tied].’” 

274 The term daššu/MĀŠ.NITA indicates the adult uncastrated male of the goat or gazelle (see Lands- 
berger 1935-1936: 159; D CAD: 120 ‘buck (said of gazelles and goats)’; AHw. I 165: 'Bock'). Given the 
parallelism with the ram (puhalu) in this incantation and reference to ritual practice, it must be the 
domesticated species here. See also incantation No. E.1: 3-4 where it is placed in relation to the don- 
key (imēru). See the list Malku V 37: da-aš-šu = gi-iz-zu (male goat). 

275 Note the use of lú ‘real’ in No. E.1: 5—6 to indicate the image of an active ritual practice. 

276 Itis therefore noteworthy that in prescriptions and ritual practices, substances taken from domestic 
animals are used, such as the breeding bull, the ram, the donkey, the dog, and the pig. Also note the pig 
for etiologic purposes, or the use of saliva of a reared-up ram or buck in the prescriptions of the corpus. 
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by the lines 48-49 of incantation No. E.3, they are by no means comparable to that of 
wild beasts such as the deer and the bull. 


Bestiality or figure of speech? 


Whether or not these incantations provide evidence of bestiality, i.e. sexual rela- 
tions between humans and animals, in Mesopotamia has been a subject of discus- 
sion. There are very few testimonies of zoophilic practices in Mesopotamia.?" One 
example is a namburbü-ritual performed to prevent future disasters to humans (and 
their houses), who have had sexual intercourse with a goat: “If a man approaches?? 
a goat - so that misfortune may not come to a man (and his house)" (see Maul 1994: 
415—420, VIII. 17; Scurlock 2002: 379). A piece of his fur is plucked, and on the roof, 
before Šamaš, a female goat is tied. Red goat hair is taken and placed before the 
female goat. A libation of beer is made. The hair is tied up in a linen cloth. With the 
tissue any future calamity is blocked (11. 2-8). After placing it on the ground, the man 
recites his prayer to Šamaš. The man turns to the god, so that he can prevent the threat 
of future calamities (11. 9-21). Finally, the linen fabric, containing the hair of the goat, 
is placed on the door of the tavern, a place considered to be impure?” (ll. 22-27). 

Of an entirely different nature are the reared-up animals evoked in the “theme 
of the bed” from the nīš libbi corpus, with which the patient (or the couple) is iden- 
tified magically, or stylistically. Consequently, it is not the animals themselves who 
are invited to copulate with the woman uttering the incantation, as claimed by Leick 
(1994: 206). We have already underlined the metaphorical importance of using animal 
imagery. So, in other words, the ram, buck, bull, and other animals mentioned in this 
*theme" are metaphors with which the one who recites the incantation turns to the 
patient. The verbs used to refer to the arousal and sexual activity are in No. F.4 habābu 


‘to bleat, rakābu ‘to mount,’ and dakäku ‘to jump';** in No. E.1, as well as habäbu, 


277 According to Biggs (1967: 34), the excitability of goats in the presence of women is well known 
and we should understand here an imagined act of bestiality witnessed by the man to excite his lust. 
He argues that bestiality was certainly practiced in Mesopotamia and there is no evidence of a taboo 
against it in Mesopotamia. According to some other scholars, there are no traces of bestiality (see 
Hoffner 1973: 82; Budin 2015: 5), while to others, it was practiced, but without being ethically con- 
demned (see Meissner 1925: 437; Maul 1994: 415; Scurlock 2011; Boer 2015: 67-69). See also Hirsch 
1973-1974: 63 fn. 8. A tablet of the Summa alu series preserved in Berlin, contains omens related to 
sexual relations between humans and animals (pers. com. A. Guinan). 

278 Maul (1994: 419 fn. 23) sees a sexual connotation here, translating it as *sich heranmachen." 
279 The tavern is used as a place to leave these objects on which the evil has been relocated because 
itis a busy and heavily transited area, so anyone, possibly an impure one, can take it away (see Verd- 
erame 2017d: 85). 

280 Labat (1968: 356) suggests a more erotic meaning: ‘tréedigner de désir.’ I think that the transla- 
tion “jump” is more feasible because it captures the concrete natural sexual action of the animal, given 
the image of intercourse. 
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rāmu “to love” and tebü 'to rear up.” The verbs are all in their imperative forms and are 
about arousal and mating for both animals (in particular rakabu) and humans. 

An interesting case is the imperative hubbibanni from the verb habābu, which Biggs 
(1967: 31) translates as “caress me," while Schwemer (2010: 121) “liebkose mich." The 
verb is used twice in an Old Babylonian love poem, CUSAS 10, 9 where it designates the 
warm thrumming of the loving heart and the murmuring of the gossiping woman: 


At daytime (when) he went away from me - 

gossiping concerning me (häbibi) was not cut off from their (the other women's) mouth. 
Those who slander me 

are not gloomy, day and night. 

Let your heart be thrumming (lihbub), may it not accept the lies! 

[CUSAS 10, 9: 28-32, Wasserman 2016: 94] 


The CAD distinguishes two verbs (H: 2-3, A-B): A. ‘to murmur, hum, low, chirp’; B. ‘to 
caress.' For the verb B CAD mentions a few passages, where the verb appears in an 
idiomatic form “hababu eli PN,” from the Epic of Gilgameš: "I have loved it (= ax) and 
caressed (ahabbub elšu) as a wife" (OB II, George 2003: 174, 34, see also ibid. 555, I 
284); “His sexual attraction will caress you (ihabbubu eli sériki)” (ibid. 548, 1186, 193). 
Similarly, in the oracle of the goddess Anunitum to Zimri-Lim: anāku elika ahabbab 
“T will make love to you" (Dossin 1978: 32, ARM X 8, 10-11). In D-stem, the CAD quotes 
a passage from Summa ālu, referring to the snake: “If a snake caresses (uhabbab) a 
man" (KAR 286: 8). 

More common, however, is the meaning ‘to murmur,” hum, low, chirp,’ refer- 
ring to birds??? or livestock (such as cows) (see CAD H 2, A; AHw. I 301 *murmeln, 
zirpen, zwitschern'). George translates the passages of Epic of Gilgameš mentioned 
above also with “caress and embrace" but he sees no reason to separate, as the CAD 
does, the two verbs: «Movement, as well as sound, is characteristic of lovemaking 
[. . .] habābu can accompany sexual intercourse» (2003: 797). Further, it should be 
noted that the equation in Malku: ha-ba-bu = na-Sä-qu “to kiss" (III 8). According to 
Groneberg (1986: 189), the verb has a figurative meaning of 'einen Beischlaf ausüben' 
(see also Jacobsen 1930: 70; Labat 1968: 356—357; Cooper 1977: 43 fn. 22)?*? 

In my opinion, this passage should be seen in comparison with No. B.1: 1-2 and 
No. G.1: 2-3 where we find the imperative form of the verb nagāgu ‘to roar.’ In the latter 
case, the man is identified with the deer. In the text in question, as we have shown, the 
patient is identified with the buck. One of the features of aroused goats is very strong 
bleating. The incantation invites the man, identified with the buck, to get aroused, 
that is, to bleat. For this reason, I prefer to translate it as ‘bleating,’ rather than 


281 On murmuring in Mesopotamia see Grayson 2000. 

282 On the reference to the chirping of birds, and metaphorically the blossoming of love: “Love come 
about, twittering over the people/ may love twitter over me!" (CUSAS 10, 11: 5-6, Wasserman 2016: 237-238). 
283 Note that in Arabic the hbb roots mean “to love.” 
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‘caressing.’ The translation ‘to bleat’ must be interpreted within a sexual setting: the 
call of the animal before and during intercourse is a sign of its arousal.?™ Actually, the 
verb mostly has animals as its subject.”®° In only one case not an animal is the subject, 
rather the dādu “sexual attraction, love, darling, lovemaking' (see George 2003: 797) 
of Enkidu, lying on the prostitute Samhat’s body, at the moment before the sexual 
act: dādūšu ihabbubi eli sériki “His ‘sexual attraction’ will caress you" (I 186, 193). 
Here, according to George (2003: 797), it refers «both to general dalliance (the whis- 
pering of sweet nothings) and to the physical entwining of a reclining couple that is 
the prelude to coitus». It should be noted that Enkidu, before sex, falls within the 
sphere of wilderness and belongs to the animal domain. In this passage of the incan- 
tation, itis possible to see a reference to the figure of Enkidu*** and in particular to his 
animal nature (see Hirsch 1973-1974: 67). In conclusion, I primarily consider the sono- 
rous meaning of the verb, in fact, as Rendu Loisel (2016: 108) affirms the meaning of 
“caressing,” often attributed to habābu, with a sexual connotation, is only an exten- 
sion of the original meaning which remains sonorous. 


Ascending climax relative to the mating of the animal species 


Another "theme" that characterizes the second group of incantations contains an 
ascending climax relative to the number of times that an animal species can mate. 
In fact, several animals are mentioned according to a ranking scheme. Two different 
types of climax can be traced in this corpus. The first concerns only wild beasts: 


The ma[ting of a wild goļat six times, 

the mating of a stag seven times, 

the mating of a partridge twelve times. 

[No. C.1: 4-6, see also No. F.3: 69-70; No. K.8: 149] 


284 According to Verderame (2017a: 403—404) the verb habābu could indicate a repeated and rapid 
movement indicating both movement of the body and the sound resulting (e.g., murmuring by mov- 
ing the lips or hissing of the snake's tongue or the insect's wings). In this sense, in parallel with 
*mount me" it could indicate a repeated movement and rubbing during the sexual act. The verb 
should not refer to the bleating, but to the sounds produced by the continuous bodily movement 
during the animal sexual intercourse. 

285 Also to indicate the sound of water (CAD H 2, A mng. 1). I am not referring to the expression 
*habābu eli PN.” 

286 Itis no coincidence that to indicate his intercourse with the prostitute, instead of the verb rakā- 
bu, rehü 'to inseminate' is used (CAD R 252, mng. 2; AHw. II 969; Groneberg 1986: 189), which is only 
used for men and mythological contexts: the enculturation of Enkidu was begun just from intercourse 
with the prostitute: 6 urrī u 7 mušāti Enkidu tebi-ma Samhat irhi “Six days and seven nights Enkidu 
was erect and coupled with Samhat" (I 194, George 2003: 548). 
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The climax, therefore, mentions three kinds of wild beasts: wild goat,” stag, and 
partridge. Here it is the bird who is considered to be the animal with the greatest 
reproductive capabilities: 


ibex (turāhu) 6 times 
stag (ayyalu) 7 times 
partridge (issür hurri) 12 times 


The second climax, however, mentions both wild animals, such as the partridge, the 
wild bull and the stag, and domestic ones, such as the ram, the weaned sheep and the 
pig, No. E.3: 48—49: *[Like a ram eleven times], like a weaned (sheep) twelve times, 
like a partridge thirteen times. / [Make love to me like] a pig fourteen times, like a wild 
bull fifty (times), like a s[ta]g fifty (times)!". The evoked image, in comparison with 
the previous one, not only changes the animals (mentioning additional ones) but also 
varies the frequency of copulation and therefore their ranking: 


Ram (puhälu) 11 times 
Weaned sheep (immeru parsu) 12 times 
Partridge (issür hurri) 13 times 
Pig (šahū) 14 times 
Wild bull (rimu) 50 times 
Stag (ayyalu) 50 times 


The number of matings of the partridge is similar in both rankings, whereas it diverges 
in relation to the deer. In the latter ranking, the stag and the bull represent sexual 
vigor par excellence??? 

The function of the mention of the massive sexual activity of animals is to renew 
the patient's sexual vigor: the patient must vigorously copulate like animals. At other 
times, such imagery is connected with the imperative *make love to me!" (raman- 
ni),**? to have a sexual relationship with the woman who declares the incantation, 
No. C.1: 7-8: “Make love to me! Make love to me because I am young! [. ..] / and I am 
endowed' with the rikibtu of a stag! Make love to me!" 


“lam young!” 


In the incantation No. C.1: 7 we read: rāmanni aššu sehräk[u] “Make love to me 
because I am young." Similarly, in No. F.3: 71-72: “Make love to me! Maļke love to me] 


287 The presence of the ibex is not certain. It does not appear elsewhere in the nīš libbi texts. 

288 Fora discussion of the deer and the bull as symbols for sexuality see Chapter II § "Animal meton- 
ymies". Regarding the pig, see Chapter III § “The pig." See also the mention of the mating of the wolf 
(in broken context) in No. I.3: 34. 

289 Restored in No. F.3: 70-72. See also No. E.1: 7; No. 1.3: 34. 
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because I am young! / [. ..] I am endowed with love, make love to [me]!". So, the youth 
of the woman is a quality considered positive for purposes of sexual attraction and 
subsequent intercourse. The term used here is the verb sehéru ‘to be small, young” 
(CAD S 120-124; AHw. III 1087-1088) from which the sehru adjective “small, young” 
(CAD S 179-185) is derived,??? which seems to indicate both a child and a teenager. 
Other terms related to it are: batultu/KI.SIKIL.TUR and ardatu/KI.SIKIL. The latter two 
terms indicate, respectively, ‘the young teenager’ and ‘the older teenager’ (see Fin- 
kelstein 1966; Landsberger 1968). Cooper (2002: 91) is not convinced; according to 
him, the second term is used in literary texts, while the first is used in the enumera- 
tions of booty for the crown, in legal texts and personal lists from the Neo-Babylonian 
period.”' According to Stol, both words mean «a young teenage girl of marriageable 
age» (1995: 128), and since virginity was considered a feminine quality before mar- 
riage, the word denotes “the virgin"??? (see Cooper 2002: 93). 

In Mesopotamian literature, both in Sumerian and Akkadian, the association 
between sexual practice and youth is a recurring theme. Often, Inana is defined 
ki-sikil(-tur) in the poetic cycle of Dumuzi and Inana:””? 


[The maiden (lü-ki-sikil), gleam]ing mane, perfect beauty (sig; sa,-ga-am), 
[Inan]na, gleaming mane, perfect beauty, 

[the maiden], mane of ibex (kun-sig-dàra). . ., [d]eer (lu-lim) . . . deer, 
[Ina]nna, mane of ibex . . ., [d]eer . . . deer; 

[The m]aiden, variegated as heaps of grain, suitable to the king; 

Inana, variegated as heaps of grain, suitable for Dumuzi; 

the maiden, you are stacks of gü-nida-wheat, abundant in charm (hi-li šu-gi,-a-mēn), 
Inana, you are stacks of gü-nida-wheat, abundant in charm. 

Iam the queen, I am the queen . .. I am full of attraction (hi-li gur-ru-men), 
As for me, I am single, I am the maiden, I am full of attraction, 

Iam the queen, the seed, generated by An, I am full of attraction. 

[Dumuzi and Inana R A ll. 1-12, Sefati 1998: 236] 


We find the reference to sexual intercourse, using the plowing metaphors, in Dumuzi 
and Inana P: 


290 See also Harris 2000: 184 fn. 80. 

291 See Roth 1987: 38-39; Radner 1997: 148, 153-154. The only exception seems to be the myth Enlil 
and Ninlil in which the goddess is defined first ki-sikil-tur and then ki-sikil (see Cooper 2002: 91; 
Cooper 1980: 184; Leick 1994: 47). 

292 On virginity in Mesopotamia see Cooper 2002. On the relation between sex and age see Leick 
2015. On the relation between marriage and age see Roth 1987. 

293 The term indicates a young woman (Römer 2001: 407). In the group of Dumuzi and Inanna (Sefati 
1998): E1 obv. 17’; H obv. 24; 17; M obv. 5; T 8, 35; V 7. In C2 the goddess is defined as lü-tur “little one”; 
the goddess here reaches puberty, as is clear from ll. 39-40 that mention thelarche and pubarche: 
*Look: my breasts are growing bigger!/ the hair on my pubic area is growing!" (Sefati 1998: 135). In 
The Dispute between Shepherd and Farmer: “I, the maiden may marry the farmer!" (i 23, Sefati 1998: 
326, see also ll. 2, 13, 87, 89). 
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Iam the maiden, who will plow (for me)? 

My vulva, wet ground, is rich in water 

Iam the mistress, who will feed the ox? 

The noble mistress, may the king plow for you! 
Dumuzi, the king will plow for you! 

[Dumuzi and Inana P ii 26—30, Sefati 1998: 220—221] 


Frymer-Kensky (2000: 92-93) defines the goddess "Lolita," *a child of privilege and 
leisure," *a child of luxury," *a beautiful young girl in first bloom, self-absorbed 
and materialistic, preening and primping and prone to daydreaming and infatuated 
love.”??* She is the goddess since she is young to be adorned with charm and sexual 
attraction (hi-li/kuzbu, see Leick 2015: 87). 

Yet another goddess is given this epithet, Ninlil. In the mythological Sumerian 
poem Enlil and Ninlil (Behrens 1978) the two deities are referred to as "the young 
man" (ģuruš-tur) and “the young girl" (ki-sikil-tur). The mythical story takes place 
in Nippur. Enlil falls in love with Ninlil, who is a virgin (ll. 30-34) and still under 
parental protection. Despite a prohibition by the mother,” the young woman goes to 
the river to bathe. Here, Enlil sees her, he falls in love, and with the help of his adviser 
Nusku reaches the canal. After an initial refusal of the girl, he takes her in the reeds, 
making her pregnant with their first child, Sin. The goddess is certainly a virgin, but 
old enough to procreate. In this poem, both deities are called *young," which is why 
they are involved in a love story. A Sumerian proverb reminds us, it is up to young 
people to get married: *Your exuberance is something that creates a family; young 
people get married" (Alster 1997: 331). It is the youth of the two characters which 
allows procreation: «Youth was correlated to sexual potency, for males as much as 
females» (Leick 2015: 88). Youth is the time of love, be it voluptuous (Dumuzi and 
Inana) or procreative (Enlil and Ninlil). 

The sexual sphere is the domain of the goddess Ištar, who finds her greatest 
manifestation not only in the sexual activity of animals but also in that of the young 
human couples. In the poem IStar’s Descent into the Netherworld, already mentioned 
above, after the arrival of the goddess to the underworld, the sexual and reproductive 
cycle stops, the male animals do not mount the females and the young man does not 
impregnate the young girl (ll. 76-80, Lapinkivi 2010: 19). 

As amorous passions are identified with young age, it is no coincidence that in 
the description of the magic attack, the witch is represented as a threat to the vitality 
(lamassu) and virility (dūtu) of the young man (etlu) and the sexual appeal (inbu) and 
allure (kuzbu) of the young woman (ardatu): 


» 66 


294 On the image of Inanna as being charming see Bahrani 2000: 101-102; Westenholz 2000: 80-82. 
295 Compare the Old Babylonian love incantation where the young girl is told not to listen to her par- 
ents' advice: *Do not wait for the advice of your father / overrule the advice of your mother!" (George 
2009: 69, No. 11: 10-11). 
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3a etli damqi düssu ikim 

ša ardati damigti inibša itbal 
ina nekelmēša kuzubša ilge 
etla ippalisma lamassašu iki[m] 
ardata ippalisma inibša itbal 


She (= witch) is who robbed the fine young man of his manhood, 
sheis who carried off the attractiveness of the fine young woman, 
with her malignant gaze she took away her charms. 

She looked at the young man and robbed his vitality, 

she looked at the young woman and carried off her attractiveness. 
[Maglü iii 8-12, Abusch 2016: 82-83] 


In Hymn to Gula of Bullutsa-rabi the goddess, here called Ninigizibara, describes the 
qualities of her beloved, Zababa. He is young, with strength, with a robust physique, 
decorated with charm and sensuality: 


ràmi etlu $a . . . [. . .] 

gašru ras emüqa . . . |. . .] ... 

bel umāši ša dannüssu lā immahharlu] 
Sihu Sarhu gattu mutakkip Sadé . . . 
hipu ša kuzba za nu u lulá malū 
mummil bāltu etlūtu ša ulsa za nu 


My beloved is a young man who... [...], 

powerful, with strength, . . .[. ..] ... 

master of strength, whose strength cannot be equall[ed] 

noble, physically beautiful, who always “gores” mountains, . . ., 
attractive, adorned with charm, full of lust, 

enthusiastic, pride of youth, adorned with joy. 

[Hymn to Gula of Bullutsa-rabi ll. 92-97, Lambert 1967: 122]*** 


When youth on the one hand is of the epitome of attraction and sexual vigor, of both 
women and men, ?? old age is its opposite. Indeed, the latter is considered to be one 
of the possible causes of the absence of sexual desire. Niš libbi text A Sympt.: 67 men- 
tions the old age as a possible cause of the loss of sexual desire. 

Old age is considered negative for sexual activity, be it procreative or not, for 
women and men alike. The protagonist of the Sumerian text, also included in the 
teaching compendium of proverbs, entitled The Old Man and the Young Woman, is a 
white-haired man who lost his vitality and strength of youth, for which reason he asks 


296 In the same text, the goddess Gula, called Ungalnibru, is defined as follows: “I am attractive 
among the young women" (l. 120, Lambert 1967: 122). 

297 See also the love incantation: “From my cupped hands drink (f) the waters of youth (suhurtu)!” 
(VAT 13226 1. 6, Zomer 2018: 277). 
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the king to marry a young girl so he can regain his youthful vigor. Here is the request 
to the king for the old man: 


My [King], supposing that the old man (ab-ba) had taken as a wife the you[ng gilrl (ki-sikil-tur), 

[until the rest of his days] - until they come to an end, until they will be there - the old man will 
get his youthful vigor (nam-guruš), 

[and the young girl] will get the female maturity (nam-munus). 

[The Old Man and the Young Woman ll. 19-21, Alster 1975: 90-99; Leick 2015: 91-92] 


Here the man's description of his senior status: “(I was usually) a warrior, but now my 
god, my strength, my vitality / and my youthful vigor left my abdomen like a runaway 
donkey” (ll. 2728). The king agrees to the man's request and addresses the following 
words to the young girl: "After that, I gave him to you, he will lie on your lap like a 
young man (lü-tur-ra-gin,)” (1. 38). 

The old man, without strength and sexual stamina, can recover these quali- 
ties thanks to the relationship with a young girl. There are many references to nīš 
libbi incantations: the man's warrior activities refer to the military metaphors; the 
strength and force having abandoned the abdomen, the anatomic place linked 
to sexual desire; the exaltation of the young age of the female able to awaken the 
passion of love, whether it has been removed by the witch or has been lost because 
of old age. 

Whereas for young women sexual attraction is an intrinsic quality, the old woman 
must claim for it. Such is the case of an elderly prostitute, who, in a bilingual proverb, 
defends her activities despite her age: “My vulva is good, / (but) for my people / (its 
use) is over for me (sum. my vulva is good, / (but) among my people / they say about 
me: ‘it is over with you’)” (Lambert 1960a: 242, iii 14-16). 

It is no coincidence that in the Summa ālu series tab. CIV concerning erotic 
omens,*** having a relationship with an old woman is considered to be a bad omen: 
Summa amēlu ana šībtim ithe : ūmišam issel “If a man approaches (sexually) an old 
woman, he will have a quarrel every day” (Pangas 1988: 212). The erotic omens must be 
understood not so much as a moral judgment or as a prohibition of what is expressed 
in the protasis, but evidence of culturally accepted or rejected sexual behavior (see 
ibid. 216), in this case having a relationship with an old woman is considered a sexual 
practice to avoid. Harris (2000: 94) reports a personal communication of Guinan, 
according to whom the reason for such prognosis is since the woman, being old, has 
lost her sexual attraction, or to the fact that the man, began a relationship with the 
woman, did so because she "does not have any sexual power" over him, "this is the 
case of a man who is not in control." 

In conclusion, for the one reciting the nīš libbi incantation emphasizing his youth 
reiterates the fact that he has charm and disposes of sexual attraction, conditions 


298 On the erotic omens in the Summa ālu series tab. CIII-CIV see Pangas 1988; Guinan 1997; Guinan 2002. 
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essential for the recovery of the male sexual desire. Thanks to the sexual attraction 
from the woman, derived from her youth, the man can recover his vigor. 


Mention of gods and operations of the therapeutic operator 
The formulas “ina gibīt DN" and “Siptu ul yuttun šipat DN" 


Another feature of the second group of the incantations in the corpus is the presenta- 
tion of the ritual performance as wanted by the gods, or as related to them. 

The most frequently used formula is *at the command of DN" (ina qibit DN). 
Incantation No. D.4 shows such a formula in combination with another one, “the 
incantation is not mine, it is of DN" (šiptu ul yuttun šipat DN)??? 


At to the command of Ištar, Šamaš, Ea, and Asalluhi; 

the incantation is not mine; it is the incantation of Ea and Asalluhi, 
the incantation of Istar, [patro]n of love. 

[No. D.4: 58-60] 


The passage quoted above contains two formulations that in Mesopotamian tradition 
are employed independently of one another and that always appear at the end of the 
incantation:?° 

1. “At the command of DN” (in gibīt DN); 

2. “The incantation is not mine, it is of DN (šiptu ul yuttun šipat DN).” 


What is the function of these formulas? 

Falkenstein (1931) was the first to subdivide the Sumerian incantations into three 
types by analyzing the formulas employed: legitimatization, prophylactic, and con- 
secration. The legitimization type (ibid. 19-35) is divided into three themes: intro- 
ductive (Einleitungsthema); actual legitimation (Legitimationsthema); conclusive 
(Schlußthema). The central theme of actual legitimacy has, among others, the formula 
*incantation of DN” (EN DN) which in the Akkadian incantations is associated with 
the formula number 2 “the incantation is not mine.”*'' Falkenstein argues that the 
purpose of this formula is to legitimize the exorcist. In other words, through the deliv- 
ery of that formula, the exorcist acquires the legitimacy for the operation. But in the 


299 It is not certain, if itis the woman or the exorcist who must recite the incantation. 

300 According to Lenzi (2010: 160), the fact that these two formulas, usually independent of each 
other, appear together in this incantation, is due to the late practice of composing incantations by 
making use of stock phrases and recycled material from earlier time. For a discussion of these excep- 
tions, including this incantation, see Lenzi 2010: 156-160. Biggs (1967: 39) believes that formula 2 is 
a mistake here. 

301 It is absent in the Sumerian incantations. 
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eyes of whom? As is known in anthropological literature, the therapeutic operator, or 
more generally speaking, the one who acts for therapeutic purposes, requires legiti- 
mation. As recalled by Marcel Mauss and Henri Hubert (1902-1903: 20), the image of 
the magician is made up of an infinity of “they say" and the magician must only look 
like his portrait. 

Such legitimacy is developed on two levels: the social one, that is the education 
undertaken by the operator to acquire the official title and be recognized as such 
by society; and the divine one, connected to the first, which guarantees healing 
power and the success of the therapeutic performance. The latter is called by Lenzi 
(2010: 139) “legitimacy of succession,”?” and is based on the fact that members of 
the class of ritual operators trace their origins to the god Ea. Again, the two levels 
depend on each other: the social legitimacy is also based on the divine one. The 
latter is, as we have said, functional in particular to purposes of the ritual effective- 
ness. Ritual operators receive more power because of this divine bond. This sug- 
gests that, at the time of the therapeutic performance, the therapeutic operator, by 
virtue of his personal career and as someone accepted as such by society, already 
possesses social legitimacy. Consequently, the mention of deities does not fulfill 
the function of legitimizing the exorcist or guaranteeing his authority; its purpose 
is to be seen in terms of the therapeutic efficacy of the ritual. Those participating in 
the ritual performances, the patient, woman, and exorcist, are aware of the effec- 
tiveness, as it is based on the divine will. In this context, the ritual performer is 
already socially legitimized, described as someone who acts by divine power, and 
thus effective by definition.’ This formula describes the operator as a simple exec- 
utor of divine power. The incantation is effective because it does not belong to the 
human world, but to the divine one, of which the exorcist functions as a spokesman. 
Lambert (1960b: 73) already affirmed that these expressions at the end of incanta- 
tions are not concerned with authorship, but with the power of the incantations, 
which were authoritative because they were prescribed by a higher power. So, what 
catches the eye is not the operator's authority, but rather the divine one, guarantee- 
ing therapeutic success (see Lenzi 2010: 141). Rather than legitimacy, we must speak 
of empowerment for the therapeutic action and its effectiveness. Such a formula is 
intended to give greater authority to the incantation and to heighten its efficacy (see 
Biggs 1967: 39). Note that in the nīš libbi incantations recited by the patient and/ 
or the woman, the ending formula *at the command of DN" (in qibit DN) is recited 


302 Lenzi (2010: 138-139) distinguishes between an ad hoc legitimization and a succession one. The 
first consists in the fact that the therapeutic operator during the ritual and the incantation defines 
himself as a performer legitimized by the god. 

303 See Leichty's article (1988) on some medical prescriptions whose effectiveness is attributed to 
the fact that it has been tested and prescribed by the experts (ummänu). On the term latku ‘tested’ see 
Steinert 2015. 
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by the therapeutic operator (see No. B.1: 12; No. D.3: 33-34; No. E.3: 52-53; No. FA: 
89-90; No. J.3: 35; No. M.1: 8-11). 

Let us return to the formula Siptu ul yuttum “the incantation is not mine." This 
expression was studied by Lenzi (2011),?°* making use in particular of theoretical 
formulations of Austin's “speech acts," and the “magical power of the words" of 
Tambiah.?° According to this scholar, the formula «reinforces the divine status 
of the incantation by the human speaker disavowing, essentially, disowning it» 
(2010: 145). So, in incantation No. D.4: 58—60 it is stated that the incantation is of 
Ea and Asalluhi and Ištar. The mention of the deities is clear: Ea and Asalluhi as 
patrons of magic; Ištar as the goddess of love. While Ea and the son are commonly 
referred to in the formula, along with others (Damu and Ninkarrak, Ningirim) in 
various incantations and medical texts,*'% Ištar seems to be exclusive to the corpus 
in question.??" 

As mentioned above, the incantation No. D.4 ends not only with the formula 
“incantation is not mine,” but also with the one that precedes “at the command of 
DN” (1. 20).*%* The ritual performer, therefore, acts according to the command of Ištar, 
Šamaš, Ea, and Asalluhi, gods that, except for the sun-god, are those from which 
the incantation derive. This formula justifies the ritual performance as desired by the 
gods: the performer is just the one who executes the will of the god” 

The formula *ina qibit DN" very commonly stands alone, both in Maglü (see 
Biggs 1967: 38; Lenzi 2010: 146 fn. 37)?'? and in the nis libbi corpus. Here the gods that 
appear are, on the one hand, those whose domain is related to the sphere of love, on 


304 See the previous bibliography. 

305 Lenzi (2011: 148-154), making use of the theoretical tools provided by Philosophy and Anthro- 
pology of Language, traces a relationship between the rhetorical formulation "the incantation is not 
mine" and legal language. Please note that the author makes a clear distinction between the “emic” 
(indigenous explanations) and “etic” (scholarly analysis, *outsider analysis"). 

306 See for example Goetze 1955: 11, ll. 31-35. For other sources see Biggs 1967: 38-39; Lenzi 2010: 
145-147. 

307 A Maqlü incantation ends with the following formula: "At the command to Ištar, Dumuzi, 
Nanāya, patroness of love and Kanisurra, the patroness of the witches" (V 55-56); an anti-witchcraft 
text: “[At the command] of Nanāya, Kanisurra, / [patron of the witch]es, and the skilfull Ištar” (AfO 
11, pl. 11: 13-14, dupl. LKU 27 rev. 9’, Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 93, No. 7.22.1: 14-15). The command 
of the goddess Ištar (alone) is mentioned in an incantation of anti-witchcraft magic for a man, who 
becomes the victim of the attack and whose symptoms are of a sexual nature: LKA 144 obv. 4’-5’ and 
dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 252, No. 8.29.1: 45. 

308 For the use of the formula in prayers see Mayer 1976: 303306. 

309 Lenzi (2010: 143 fn. 27) has identified, as in the previous case, an analogy with the formulations 
used to legitimize a war. 

310 In Maglū, the gods from who the command descends are the gods of the Night (I 36), Anu, Antu 
and Bélet-séri (I 60), Asalluhi (I 72), Nuska (I 120, III 135), Girra (III 134, 178; IV 79), Marduk (IV 78; 
V 10, 111, 131; VII 169; VIII 128”, 140”), Ea, Šamaš and Bēlet-ilī (V 10, 111, 131; VII 169, VIII 128”, 
140’”-141’”), Enbilulu (VII 106, 113). 
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the other those considered patrons of magic.*"' In the second case, it is Šamaš, Ea, 
and Asalluhi, as in the aforementioned example.*” In the former it is Ištar, Nanāya, 
Gazbaba, Kanisurra, and IShara: 


At the command of Kanisurra and IShara, patron goddess of love. 
[No. B.1: 12] 


At the command of 

the wise Ištar, Nanaya, Gazbaba 

(and) Kanisurra (var. adds: lady of the [sor]ceresses). Incantation formula. 
[No. M.1: 9-11] #4 


A[t the command of [Star], patron of the feminine charms, (and) Nanāya, patron of sexual 
attractiveness, 

T[hely commanded (it), (and) I performed (it). 

[No. E.3: 52-53)?" 


This excerpt from incantation No. E.3: 52-53 is different from others because it con- 
tains an additional formula: “They commanded (it) I performed (it)" (Sina igbá anāku 
epus). The gods have decreed the therapeutic performance, of which the ritual per- 
former is simply the executor. Similar formulas can be found in other incantations 
and prayers: “[They (= Damu, Ninkarrak and Marduk) said this (= incantation)], I 
have repeat[ed] (ušanni)” (KUB 37, 43: 9’, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 32, No. 1.1.3)? 
According to that formula, then, it is the gods who have recited the incantation (illo 
tempore), the exorcist merely repeats it, implementing it in his performative ritual. 
In incantation No. E.3: 52-53, however, the one who pronounces the formula enacts 
(epēšu) the command of the two goddesses, Ištar and Nanāya:*'* the incantation rec- 
itation. Here, then, as pointed out Lenzi (2010: 145),?" the operator is presented as a 
messenger of the gods, who emphasizes the divinity of the incantation. The exorcist 
is only their spokesman, the mere executor (see Abusch 2002: 6, 56—57). Divine lan- 
guage becomes human discourse, and as such conveys effectiveness. 


311 See also the mention of the gods Tutu, Sazu and Ningirima in No. D.1: 4. See the invocation of 
Adad in No. B.2; Enlil and Bélet-ili in No. K.1. 

312 See No. D.3: 33-34; No. F.4: 89-90. 

313 See also No. K.7: 118-119. 

314 Also No. I.3: 35. 

315 See for similar formulations: Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 118, No. 7.2: 34' (= BAM 438 and dupl. 
ibid. 437); BAM 128 iv 22 (dupl. ibid. 124 iv 26); BAM 398, r. 20-21. See also the following passage: 
“They spoke to me, I have held it (ašši)” (STT 251: 15). 

316 The formula “the incantation is not mine, it is of Ištar and Nanāya. Ištar told me this and I repeat 
it" is also found in an incantation for a woman whose husband is angry with her: STT 257 r. 2-16, 
Scurlock 2014a: 109. 

317 For the image of the messenger in prayer see Mayer 1976: 62. 
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The gods most invoked in the nīš libbi corpus are Ištar, Nanāya, Gazbaba, Kan- 
isurra, and IShara. Nanāya (see Westenholz 1997: 57-84; Stol 1998-2001: 146—151; 
Wiggermann 1998-2001: 51; Ambos 2003; Beaulieu 2003: 182—216; Schwemer 2004: 
72-74) is a deity whose domain encompasses the sphere of love, seduction, and 
sexual attraction. Her relationship to charm and sexual attraction (hi-li/kuzbu) dates 
back to the Old Babylonian period. In the Sumerian hymn to Nanäya, which includes 
a prayer for ISbi-Erra, she is described as follows (see Hallo 1966: 243): hi-li-zi-da 
ul-áé pà-da “Forever appeared in appropriate attraction” (l. 1); nin hi-li-tàm-ma 
*Mistress created in fascination" (l. 13). In the chant for Nanaya/Inana her feminine 
and sensual qualities are praised: 


My princess’ sister, her/their . . . flour is sweet. 
on your navel let me... 

Nanāya... 

Being taken away, my sister, being taken away, 
being taken away from the entrance of the cell:?'? 
Your conversation with a man is feminine. 

Your look on a man is feminine. 
Your...your heart is kind, 

bowing (your) hips, they are pleasing. 
[Sjöberg 1977: 17-24, No. 5, text a obv. i 10—15, see also dupl.] 


319 


In Akkadian?? hymns,?^ the goddess is described as the patron of the sexual sphere, 
attraction, and seduction. Nanāya, for example in an Old Babylonian hymn, is 
described as follows: 


318 Alster (1993: 15) translates: *Come with me, my lady, come with me, come with me from the 
entrance to the cell." 

319 Sjóberg (1977: 24) interprets the passage as a euphemism for sexual intercourse, coitus performed 
while lying on ones back. This according to Wiggermann (1998-2001: 51) would link the goddess (and 
her priestesses) to erotic illustrations depicting women drinking beer. 

320 In the inscription of Sumu-El (Frayne 1990: 133, text 2: 1-2) she is called the *mistress with 
the perfect charm" (nin hi-li-a Su-du,), in that of Rim-Sin “mistress adorned with cham" (nin hi-li 
še-er-ka-an-di) (Frayne 1990: 275, text 3: 1-2), in that of Sin-kāšid *mistress. adorned with charm" 
(nin hi-li-sü) (Frayne 1990: 451, text 6: 1-2). In this regard, one must look at the name of her cell 
in the temple in Uruk is &-hi-li-an-an (“House of the heavenly lust") and the personal names like 
Nanāya-šamhat (see Arnaud 1989: 23: 1) and Nanāya-kuzub-mātim (C-FJean 1926: 218: 31). Her domin- 
ion over the realm of seduction is also confirmed by the meaning of her names: nin-zíl-zíl/ belet takné 
“mistress of affection," used in the context of beds and bedrooms; bi-zil-lā, according to Wiggermann 
(1998-2001: 51) *lovingly caring," but according to an unpublished commentary (BM 62741: 18, in CAD 
Š/I 93 šahātu B Lex. Sect.) it is to be understood as deriving from zi-il NUN: galāpu (‘to pell off”) : LA: 
Sá-ha-tu $a zu-um-ri (“to strip, said of the body"). 

321 The composition of Divine Love between Nanāya and her husband Muati, dated to the reign of 
Abi-eSuh (Lambert 1966) proposes a lot of typical phraseology of amorous texts (see a similar text: van 
Dijk et al. 1985: 28, No. 24). But it does not specify the relationship between Nanāya and her dominion 
over the realm of seduction and love. On rituals and poems related to divine love see Nissinen 2001; 
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[uh]tannamü elušša 

[n]annabu masrahü duššupu kuzbu 
[hūdļī sīhāti u ru'ami tustazna[n] 
[rláma Nanāya tazmur 


[Bllooming upon her are 

[pro]geny, the splendor, sweetness (and) sexual attraction, 
[with jo]y, smile and seduction you are provide[d] 

Nanāya, you have sung [the lo]ve. 

[Streck and Wasserman 2012: 187, ll. 5-8] 


The goddess, along with Ištar, is invoked in the Old Babylonian love poem A Faith- 
ful Lover (Held 1961: 6-9, i 15, 24, iv 6)? In an inscription of Esarhaddon, she is 
“For Nanaya, the veiled one among the goddesses, she who is adorned with sexual 
attraction and joy and full of charm” (Borger 1956: 77, 8 49 (Uruk C), 1. 1; RIMB 2 [1995] 
187f.). In Maglü she is defined as “mistress of love" (bélet rāmi): “At the command of 
Ištar, Dumuzi, Nanaya, mistress of love / and Kanisurra, the mistress of witches” (V 
55-56, Abuch 2016: 140); similarly in Ashurbanipal’s Treaty with the Babylonian Allies 
(Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 68, No. 9, r. 22). 

Three Old Babylonian love incantations (IB 1554: 78—98, Wasserman 2016: 268- 
269) refer to uzzum of Nanaya. The term refers to the wrath of the gods,*” but accord- 
ing to the CAD U 395, it can also be translated as ‘sexual arousal,?^ while Wilcke 
(1985) prefers the translation of Wildheit (‘impetuosity’), understanding it in a sexual 
perspective in accordance with the nature of the text. However, as the same scholar 
emphasizes, the word can also be read ussum ‘arrow.’ Even though the arrow can be 
seen as an erotic symbol (think of the use of arrows and quiver in sexual metaphors 
in nīš libbi incantation texts in which the goddess Nanaya is invoked), it is prefera- 
ble to translate the word as ‘impetuosity,’ as it is present in compositions about wild 
animals such as the wild bull, the lion, the wolf: 


[Impetuosity], impetuosity 

is constantly on his ‘heart’ (libbu). 

May I give you cold [walter to drink! 

May I give you to drink ice and frost! 

May (my) vitality (hold) you like a wolf, 

may the radiance hold you like a lion! 

J[u]mp, I[mpetuosity o]f Nanāya (Sehit uzzum $a Nanäya). 
[Wasserman 2016: 268—269, ll. 78-84, see also ll. 85-98] 


Lapinkivi 2004. For other compositions dedicated to the goddess, see the hymn to Nanaya of Sargon 
II, and that of Ashurbanipal (Livingston 1989: 13-17, No. 4-5). 

322 InaSumerian-Akkadian hymn she is called the “sacred prostitute (harimäku) of Uruk” (see Rein- 
er 1974a: 224,1. 3). 

323 See also Wasserman 2016: 42. 

324 See also Stol 1998-2001: 147. 
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In nīš libbi incantation No. O.1 the goddess is evoked: 


Enuru incantation formula. I have sex with you, oh Nanāya! 

I have sex with you, oh Nanäya! Like (that) of a ram 

it is a joyful song and like (that) of a pregnant (one) is a battle cry! 
[No. 0.1: 15-17] 


It is precisely in the nis libbi corpus that the goddess is mentioned as the patron of the 
sexual sphere. In fact, she is invoked in several texts to reacquire the patient's lost 
sexual desire. 

The goddess Nanaya often in the nīš libbi corpus appears along with Ištar. The 
couple of Ištar and Nanaya also appears in love incantations, such as Old Babylonian 
IB 1554: 


Lover, Lover, 

you(m.), who Ea and Enlil have “placed” 
like Ištar sits on the throne, 

like Nanāya sits in the treasury (Sutummu) 
Iencircle you. 

[IB 1554 11. 42—46, Wasserman 2016: 262] 


Even more frequently, the goddess is part of a divine feminine group invoked in ni3 
libbi texts: Ištar, Nanaya, I$hara,?? Gazbaba, and Kanisurra (see No. M.1: 4-7, 9-11; 
K.6: 118-119; K.7: 147-148). The goddess Nanāya, along with Ištar and Gazababa, is 
invoked in a text aimed at making a brothel prosperous: *He/she will have to say: Oh 
Ištar, Nanāya, Gazbaba, help it!’” (Panayotov 2013: 291,1. 10). 

Gazbaba?” and Kanisurra?? never appear alone in the nīš libbi corpus, but always 
in relation to Nanāya (see Biggs 1967: 22; George 2000: 293, 1. 23). There is no clear 
evidence in favor of a parent-child relationship between Nanaya and the other two 


325 On the goddess see RIA entry (Lambert 1976-1980: 176-177) and the Prechel's monograph (1996). 
For the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian sources see pp. 147-162. The dominion of the goddess, at 
least at this time, is certainly the loving sphere, or rather the erotic one, as confirmed by the epithet 
in No. B.1: 12: ina qibit Kanisurra IShara bell]et rāmi “At the command of Kanisurra and IShara, patron 
goddess of love." See also the incantation addressed to the goddess to eradicate witchcraft in Abusch 
and Schwemer 2016: 304—308 No. 8.40. 

326 We do not have as much information about Gazbaba at our disposal (see Weidner 1957-1971: 153). 
But we know that she too must have been considered a patron of the sexual sphere, as confirmed by 
her very name, which is perhaps derived from the term kazbu "sexual attraction" and her invocation, 
in our group of texts, also in the incantation and ritual for the brothel. In the Surpu series she is qual- 
ified as the *smiling one" (sayyahatu), a clear reference to the sexual sphere (Reiner 1958: 21, III 79). 
The smile is part of the erotic vocabulary used in Akkadian literature (see Groneberg 1999: 185-187). 
327 The function of Kanisurra remains in the dark. In Maglü she is called “mistress of the witches” 
(V 55-56, Abusch 2016: 140). For the goddess see Biggs 1967: 22; Edzard 1976-1980a: 389; Sallaberger 
1993 I: 213 fn. 1008; Sallaberger 1993 II: 191; Wiggermann 1998-2001: 51. 
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deities. Lexical lists refer to a probable parent-child relationship between the goddess 
Kanisurra and Nanāya, but this is far from certain: 


dNa-na-a-a =  [iNa-n]a-a 
dBi-zil-lā = [...]-e 
dKa-ni-sur-ra = marat'*[..] 


[Weidner 1924—1925: 11, ll. 20—22, see Cavigneaux 1981: 82-83, 20—22; von Weiher 1988: 212, No. 
108: 20—22]?*”* 


Whatis clear is that the two gods fall (at least more clearly in the case of Gazbaba) in the 
sphere of Nanaya. A late theological text defines Gazbaba and Kanisurra as “daugh- 
ters of Ezida" (mārāt Ē.ZI.DA), that is, the temple of Nabû?” in Borsippa (79.B.1/20, 1. 2, 
Cavigneaux 1981: 83).?? This designation may also be found in the cultic calendar, 
SBH Nr. VIII v 45 (Reisner 1896: 146): [mārāt Ezi]DA Gazbaba u Kanisurra (see George 
2000: 295). In the same text, they are given the title of “Nanäya’s hairdressers” (sepi,. 
(ME)-rat *na-na-a (see Edzard 1976-1980a: 389; Ģaģirgan 1976: 182). 


*| am the daughter of Ningirsu" 


In the parallel incantation No. F.3 and No. F5 the woman, who recites them, intro- 
duces herself?! as the daughter of Ningirsu and his wife, Bau, both called “releasers” 
(pàsiru);?? 


Daughter of Ningirsu, the releaser I am. 

My mother is a releaser, my father a releaser. 
I, who have come, will really release! 

[No. F.5: 94-96, see also No. F.3: 74-76] 


In No. F.3: 69-73 the woman, before introducing herself, turns to the patient and asks 
him to copulate with her, with the formulas discussed above (Chapter II 8 “Invocation 
of animal arousal"). This passage leads to a series of questions. The first one is: why 
does the ritual performer introduce herself as the daughter of Ningirsu and Bau??? 


328 See also in an Assyrian ritual, the mention of the goddess Nanaya, followed three lines later by 
Kanisurra (Menzel 1981: T 122 Nr. 54, 3 R 66 viii 32-35). For lexical lists with the name of the goddess 
Nanāya see Westenholz 1997: 58-59, Stol 1998-2001: 146—147. 

329 We know that in the first millennium Nabū is considered the husband of Nanaya. 

330 Is it possible to complete this also in Reisner 1896: 146, No. 8 v 45 (see George 2000: 295). 

331 Mayer (1976: 46-52) studied the introduction formula (Selbstvorstellung) in the prayers. 

332 See the catalogue LKA 94 ii 19: Siptu: märat Ninģirsu “Incantation: “Daughter of Ningirsu.’” 

333 Scholars have proposed different readings of the goddess's name, depending on how the sign Ú 
is read. Among the others, T. Richter (2004: 118—199 fn. 526) reads Baba (ba-ba,), Marchesi (2002) Bau 
(ba-ū). I keep to the “neutral” reading *ba-á (Bau). For the goddess see Ebeling 1932a. 
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Ninéirsu and Bau are otherwise never explicitly mentioned in the nis libbi corpus. 
They do not have any direct correlation with sexual desire and its absence, as opposed 
to other deities who influence the sexual sphere, like Ištar or Nanāya. Other gods, Ea, 
Asalluhi and Šamaš, are invoked in these texts to make the ritual more effective, as 
patrons of exorcism and more generally of magical practices. It is in this sense, that 
the mention of the divine couple must be interpreted. As is well known, the goddess 
Bau in the first millennium is identified with Gula, patron of the medicine.?^ Inevita- 
bly the spell calls for the divine spouses, Ningirsu, Ninurta, and Pabilsag. The identi- 
fication between Ninurta and Ninģirsu is a well-known fact (see MPStreck 1998-2001: 
512—522). Similarly, Pabilsag, Ninisina's husband, and Zababa are also identified with 
both (see Lambert 1967: 109-114; MPStreck 1998-2001: 518; TRichter 2004: 214—225; 
Ceccarelli 2009: 39-46; Bóck 2014: 14). 

Returning to the incantations, the woman calls herself *daughter" of Ningirsu 
and Bau, that is Gula and her husband. The mention of goddess Gula may surprise 
us at first glance, as she has, in fact, never been invoked in the nis libbi corpus.?? 
However, as I have shown above, the gods invoked are on the one side goddesses 
whose domain falls under the sphere of love and sex, and on the other hand those 
who are competent in matters of magic and exorcism. We know that the goddess Gula, 
along with her son Damu, is mentioned in quite a lot of incantations, and so are Ea, 


334 The description of the goddess Bau as a medical goddess begins during the Neo-Sumerian peri- 
od, although the sources are few, and is finally firmly established in the Old Babylonian period (for 
the sources see Rómer 1965: 245; Limet 1968: 210; 386; Sjóberg and Bergmann 1969: 32, 1. 268; TRichter 
2004: 516—517; Ceccarelli 2009: 36-39). Then she is identified with the goddess Ninisina (Kraus 1951: 
62-75, 83-86; Rómer 1969; Edzard 1998-2001: 387-388), at least in literary and religious texts (see 
TRichter 2004: 514—519; Ceccarelli 2009). Similarly, Ninisina is identified with the medical goddess 
Gula (see Kraus 1951: 64-75; Lambert 1967: 109—110; TRichter 2004: 214—225; Bóck 2014: 12-13). See, 
for example, a bilingual Old Babylonian incantation in which the Sumerian version uses the name of 
Ninisina, while the Akkadian one the name of Gula and Bau (Bóck 2007: 184, ll. 1 and 3). As a result, 
Bau, as a medical goddess, at least for the Neo-Assyrian period, is to be interpreted as a name for the 
goddess Gula (see Bóck 2014: 13-14). An example can be found in a text that informs us about the 
healing power of the goddess against di’u-sickness: “Ba-ú tu,-nam-ti-la šub-ba sag-gig-g[á-$8] : Bau 
nadat šipat balāti ana di |i] “Bau, who recites the incantation of life against the di'u-sickness" (KAR 
41: 5-6). The emblem of this process of identifying of Bau as the goddess of healing is the hymn KAR 
109 + 343 from the Neo-Assyrian period (Aššur). Here Bau is defined as Ningirim, patron of incanta- 
tions: ina Babili nerib ilàni Ningirim *In Babylon, the entry of the gods, (Bau) is Ningirim" (KAR 109: 
12, Ebeling 1918: 50). In a text related to kidney and rectal sicknesses, KAR 73: 26 (dupl. K.2960 ii 10’) 
in which the incantation is directed to Gula, the identification between Bau and the goddess of med- 
icine is obvious: “At the command of Bau, I will exalt her name among all peoples" (Bóck 2014: 87). 
The name of Bau is also used to designate the goddess Gula in Hymn to Gula of Bullutsa-rabi dated, 
according to Lambert, between 1400 and 700 B.C. *The great daughter of Anu, the mother Bau, life of 
the people, am I (= Gula) (l. 109, Lambert 1967: 122). 

335 According to Bóck (2014: 147), it is possible to trace a direct link between the goddess and the 
absence of sexual desire through the use of the lišān-kalbi, a plant connected with the goddess Gula 
and often used in nīš libbi rituals. For a discussion see Chapter III fn. 369. 
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Asalluhi, and Šamaš to ensure the effectiveness of the therapeutic performance. In 
the previous section I have shown such types of formulas within the corpus. Among 
them, I should also mention the formula “the incantation is not mine, itis of DN" that 
refers to the goddess and Damu, along with Ea and his son, as well as Ningirim (see 
Cunningham 1997: 16-17, 50—51; Bóck 2014: 113-115): 


The incantation is not mine, it is the incantation of Ea and Asalluhi, 
itis the incantation of Damu and Gula, 

itis incantation of Ningirim, mistress of incantations. 

They have said this and I repeat it. 


So, the mention of the goddess Gula and her son is intended to make the ritual more 
effective. However, the formula proposed in the two nīš libbi incantation is different. 
It recalls the bond of kinship between the ritualistic performer and the deities. The 
woman casting the incantation is a *releaser" because she has acquired this ability 
by birth:* her parents are “releasers” and so she is. This formulation is not far from 
the ancient Sumerian formulas which included the mention of a divine couple, Enki/ 
Ea and Damgalnunna/Damkina, of whom the exorcist defines himself as an emissary 
(*man") (see Cunningham 1997: 52). In the same formula, he introduces himself as a 
“messenger” of Asarluhi/Marduk. Here is an example from the Udug-hul series: 


sum.: I am the man of Enki 

akk.: I belong to Ea 

sum.: I am the man of Damgalnunna 
akk.: I belong to Damkina 

sum.: I am herald of Asarluhi 

akk.: I am the messenger of Marduk 

[Udug-hul III 7-8, Geller 2016: 91-92] 


In more ancient texts he describes himself as a herald of the gods Enki and Damgal- 
nunna, without mentioning Asalluhi, with whom, however, he identifies himself (see 
Geller 1985: 14). The formula of incantations No. F.3 and No. F.5 despite the temporal 
distance, is quite close to these Sumerian expressions. The ritual efficacy is since the 
therapeutic operator is considered the son of a divine couple, whose domain is the 
sphere of healing. This is a formulation that we already find in the Sumerian texts, 
although reworked here with the mention of Bau and Ningirsu?” instead of Ea and 
the consort. The ritual performer, in this way, places himself in opposition to the 
witch who caused the suffering, emphasizing, on the contrary, his relation to celestial 


336 Of a quite different nature is the mention of the seven divine daughters of Ningirsu and Bau, see 
Falkenstein 1966: 75. 

337 Thedeities are invoked, along with Ninurta and Gula, also in Surpu VIII 28 in a divine list in order 
to deliver a man who has broken a taboo. In order: Ninurta, Ningirsu, Bau and Gula (Reiner 1958: 40). 
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forces, which can eradicate evil. It is his divine connection that allows therapeutic 
success (see Lenzi 2010: 138). 

Thus, we can understand the function of mentioning the divine in this formula- 
tion. Another question, however, remains unanswered. Who is the one who recites 
the incantation? The woman calls herself a releaser (pasirat), or more precisely the 
one who “came to release, and will release (the man)." We know that the social actors 
who take part in the therapeutic ritual, are certainly the exorcist, the patient, and 
his partner.?? The epithet of “releaser” often defines the exorcist.?? An example is 


given in Maglü, in which the ritual operator opposes himself to the witch as being the 


*releaser";?^? 


Incantation: My friend is a witch, I am a releaser (anāku pāširāk). 
the witch is a witch, I am a releaser, 

the witch is an Elamite, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a Gutian, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a Sutian, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a Lullabitia, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a Hanigalbatian, I am a releaser, 

the witch is an agugiltu, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a narsindatu, I am a releaser, 

the witch is an enchantress of snakes, I am a releaser, 
the witch is ecstatic, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a worker of metals, I am a releaser, 

the witch is... of my door, I am a releaser, 

the witch is a native of my city, I am a releaser. 
[Maglü IV 123-136, Abusch 2016: 126-127] 


We have no information about women as exorcists in the first millennium (see Abusch 
2002: 66)?^ The only attestation of an āšiptu (female exorcist) is in Maglū III 41 
(Abusch 2016: 87), where it occurs in a list of negative figures. She is to be under- 
stood more as a sort of witch rather than as a scholar and specialist for worship (see 
May 2018a: 151). All this makes it difficult to understand the passage, because we are 


338 I do not use the term wife because the term used is sinništu “woman.” 

339 Of course, the verb pašāru often has the deities as a subject, who are invoked to untie the knots 
of evil that attack men. For the sources see CAD P 237-238, mng. 2a. 

340 See also BAM 214 iii 5°-6’ (and dupl. ibid. 224 ii 16’-18’), in CAD P 238, mng. 2b. 

341 We find very little information on female exorcists in the third millennium, particularly from 
the lexical lists (see Lecompte 2016: 35). For the Old Babylonian period see the lexical list Proto-Lū 
where a female doctor is mentioned (a-zu munus) and a female exorcist (munus ka-pirig) (see ibid. 
40). The canonical list Lá informs us of female figures in the role of interpreters of dreams, ecstatic 
and necromancer (see ibid. 47, 49—50). In the Old Assyrian texts, we find traces of female interpreters 
of dreams (šā'ltum) and diviners (bārītum) (see Michel 2016: 198). An overview of the role of women 
in the love therapy in Mesopotamia see Scurlock 2014a: 106-107. For the role of women in the Hittite 
therapy see Beckman 1983; BCollins 2014, esp. 262-265; Vigo 2016: 329-330. 
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not able to understand the identity of the woman who recites the incantation. Many 
incantations are recited by the patient's companion, inviting him to the sexual act. 
Also in No. F.3 the woman makes this proposal: 


[The mating of a wild goat six times], the mating of a stag [seven times], 
[the mating of a partridge] twelve times, make [love to me]! 

Make love to me! Ma[ke love to me] because I am young! 

[. . .] I am endowed with love, Make love to [me]! 

Tie [. . .] of the rikibtu of a stag! Ma[ke love to me]! 

[No. F.3: 69-73] 


The patient's partner plays a role of great ritual importance, as evidenced by the ritual 
that often follows the incantation. It seems to be her who recites the incantations and 
addresses the man, inviting him to coitus. However, the mention of divine origin and 
the role of “releaser” seem rather lead us to another interpretation. This probably 
refers to an exorcist, or more generally speaking, to a therapeutic operator socially 
legitimized to perform the ritual. In fact, both the epithet “releaser,” and the mention 
of divine origins are prerogatives to members of the āšipūtu. It certainly does not refer 
to the female partner, but at the same time, we have no evidence of female āšipu at 
that time. The question remains open. 


Third group: sexuality and nature 


The peculiarity of this group of incantations is their description of natural events, 
such as weather, which are understood as metaphors for uninterrupted and prosper- 
ous sexuality. Here are examples from the first two lines of incantations No. A.1 and 
No. E.1: 


May the wind blow! May the grove quake! 
May the cloud gather! May the moisture fall! 
[No. A.1: 33-34] 


May the wind blow! Maļy] the mountains [quake]! 
May the cloud be gathered! May the moisture fall! 
[No. E.1: 1-2] 


The two pairs of lines have a parallel structure: the second section of each line is a 
direct consequence of the first. So, it is because of the strong blowing wind that the 
grove (No. A.1: 33) or the mountains (No. E.1: 1) quake and itis thanks to the gathering 
of clouds that the rain falls to the earth. 

The same image is found in incantation No. I.1: 6—8', where, however, the action 
of the second part of each line, rather than in the above-mentioned cases, is unex- 
pected. The reasons for these negations remain puzzling: 
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[May] the wind blow! May [the grove] not quake! 
May [the clo]uds gather! 

May [the molisture not f[all]! 

[No. 1.1: 6'- 87] 


Note the use of the verb násu referring to quaking of the mountains and the grove, 
which recalls the semantic context of the quivering and twitching, also owner of the 
verb galātu ‘to tremble’ (CAD G 11-14; AHw. I 274) used to express the ejaculation. 
The clear reference of this image to the sexual intercourse is, perhaps, confirmed 
by the fact that the word ‘wind’ (šāru) is associated semantically, sharing its conso- 
nant roots, with *penis' (uSaru). Maybe for this reason, in Enüma eli$ Marduk defeats 
Tiamat with his wind, which is replaced in a cultic commentary by the penis: “(The 
king) is Marduk, who [defea]ts Tiamat with his penis" (Livigstone 1989: 94, No. 37: 18', 
see Cooper 2017: 115-116; Helle 2020: 66). 

According to Biggs (1967: 34), this step is intended to invoke fertility. The image 
of "fertility," however, bears the problem of being fairly vague in concept and open 
to different interpretations. I think that the purpose of such a “theme” is to integrate 
the human into the sexual-reproductive process of nature. To do this, human sexual 
activity is placed in a chain that connects the elements of nature, from atmospheric 
phenomena, such as wind, to the plant world represented by the grove. This chain 
also contains animals. In incantation No. E.1: 3-4, after the request of rain, the sexual 
activity of domestic animals, the donkey and buck, is invoked: 


May the ass mate and mount the jenny! 
May the buck arise and repeatedly? mount the goat! 
[No. E.1: 3-4] 


The arousal and the resulting mating of the animals is a clear metaphorical frame 
designed to evoke the absence of sexual desire and human sex life. Similarly, the 
mention of the grove and the rain?? takes us back to sexuality and pleasure. The 
orchard (kirü) is often used in love literature. It is a place of charm and erotic desire, 
with its voluptuousness the orchard contains all the promises of sexual delights (see 
Lambert 1987a: 28-31; Westenholz 1992: 382; Westenholz 1995: 2482; Alster 1993: 7 
and fn. 26; Leick 1994: 122-123; MPStreck 1999: 218; Besnier 2002; Paul 1997: 100; Paul 
2002: 492; Couto-Ferreira 2013: 110-111; Rendu Loisel 2013; Zisa 2021). A well-known 
metaphor in Sumerian love literature, but also present in the Akkadian and found, for 


342 Omitted in the variant. 

343 The reference to the celestial Daughters of the god Anu in No. D.2: 19 should be noted. These 
benevolent entities are placed in association with clouds and dew (nalšu): “Do not release the dew of 
the Daughters of Anu!”. The dew in turn can be associated with the rain: ashar kima nalšu u imbaru 
lama mé tikki *The ashar-stone (looks) like dew or fog before a rainfall" (von Weiher 1983: 126, No. 
24: 28). The word tīku ‘rain’ is also used in No. L.2: 24: “May your rain keep falling for you [forev]er!". 
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instance, in Old Babylonian love lyrics as well as in compositions of the first millen- 
nium, is the metaphor “to go down to the garden" (ana kirim arādu):*** 


You, Oh two beautiful maidens, 

you are blooming! 

Come down to the garden, 

Come down to the garden. 

[MAD 5:8: 6-9, Wasserman 2016: 242, see also 1. 17] 


Like a fruit of the garden come out over him! 
[VS 17, 23: 3, Wasserman 2016: 249] 


“She seeks your ripe garden of pleasures." 

*The one who goes down to the garden, Oh king, the cutter of cedar." 
*Oh chief gardener of the date-palm garden of delights." 

“Rejoice Nanaya in the garden of Ebabbar which you love.” 

[KAR 158 vii 26', 28', 35', 38', Wasserman 2016: 214] 


(She’:) [Ma]ke (me) beautiful! Make me greatly flourish! Make me happy! (He':) Let me see the 
garden of the almond trees! 


(She:) A word of greeting (is) the squalling of the ducks. (As) the garden - its fruit, the field — its 
grain, (so) did me make me grow. 
[The Moussaieff Love Song r. 3, 5, Wasserman 2016: 133-134] 


“[Nabü], my lord, put an earring on me. 

Let me give you pleasure in the garden. 

[...] 

For what, for what are you adorned, my Tašmētu? 
So that I may [go] to the garden with you, my Nabū. 
Let me go to the garden, to the garden and [. . .]. 
Let me go alone to the very beautiful garden. 

[TIM 9 13-14, r. 15-18, Livingstone 1989: 36-37] 


As I [went down] into the garden of your (fem.) love. 


[...] 
Zarpànitum will go down to the garden. 
[BM 41005 obv. II 9, 13, Lambert 1975:104] 


As already pointed out, the orchard is the place of erotic pleasure, amorous attraction 
and lustful prelude. It is, particularly in love literature, a symbol of femininity (see 
Lambert 19872). In most cases, the orchard/garden is described by female speakers. 
As demonstrated, plant metaphors can be linked to the female world and describe 
women's sexuality (see Cooper 1989; Cooper 1997; Besnier 2002: 68; Zisa 2021). It is no 
coincidence, that in the ni3 libbi corpus they are completely absent. The only mention 
of the orchard in this group of texts is a variant of this “theme” described above. 
Here it is used as a meteorologic metaphor, wind and rain, which aims to describe 


344 For this expression see Westenholz and Westenholz 1977: 212-113; Leick 1994: 191, 196. 
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male sexuality. The wind that shakes the orchard (or mountain) is a clear allusion 
to the male sexual desire (nīš libbi), that should be invoked from the atmospheric 
sphere to the human one, passing through the animal one. The orchard serves here 
as a metaphor for male sexuality. Maybe it is also possible to see a reference to sexual 
intercourse in which the woman (represented by the orchard) is subjected to extreme 
male sexual vigor. 

Since the wind and rain are metaphors used to describe male sexuality, the god 
who presides over that domain, Adad,** is invoked in a nīš libbi incantation: 


O Adad, lock keeper of the canals of heaven (var.: of Anu), son of Anu, 
who decrees oracular decisions for all people, protector of the land, 

at your supreme command, which cannot be opposed, 

and at your authentic consent, which cannot be altered. 

[No. B.2: 3033] 


Adad in the incantation is defined as gugal ‘lock keeper of canals, ^5 and it is no coin- 


cidence that in the ni3 libbi incantations there are also metaphors related to canals/ 
rivers (nāru): 


May the wind blow! . . . [.. .] 

May the stables fill up! . . . [. . .] 

May precisely the canals fill up! [. . .]. 
[No. H.1: 6-8] 


The flooding of canals is invoked indicating powerful and uncontrolled desire. See 
also in No. A.2: 42 “impetuous horse, whose rising is a devastation,” where the term 
našpandu 'devastation' refers to a devasting flood (CAD N/II 29 mng. c). Sexual desire 
is compared to constantly flowing river water to indicate a continuous desire and 
without interruption in No. A.1: 35: *May my sexual desire be constant river water!". 
See also the catalogue of incipit LKA 94 i 28: *[Incantation]: “Flow, river of sexual 
desire" 34” 

Previously, I have already shown other metaphors derived from the system 
of canals: “Who has blocked you like an opening of the dilütu-water system" 


345 The wind that shakes the mountains, expression that can be found in the incantation, is a typical 
prerogative of the god Adad: ša ina pīšu ķuršānī inūšū *(Adad), to whose voice the mountains tremble” 
(Shalm. III, Kinnier Wilson 1962a: 93, l. 6). Note an incantation against witchcraft in which the god is called 
upon in Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 319-322, No. 8:43. On the god see Schwemer's monograph 2001. 
346 See the mention of the canal- inspector in a second millennium love text: “Ask the canal-inspec- 
tor, the god and... me the god” (CUSAS 10, 12: 11, Wasserman 2016: 190). See the mention of Adad's 
lightnings in another second millennium love composition: “The lightnings of Adad passed over it, 
indeed, the lightning of lovemaking passed upon me" (A 7478 i 10-13, Wasserman 2016: 65). 

347 See another possible reference to the canal: “ke I cause[ed] fear’ [. . .] canal” (No. K.8: 144). See 


also in love context the reference to flood: “He brought the Flood (iššā abūbum) - achieving what?" 
(CUSAS 10, 12: 15, Wasserman 2016: 190). 
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(No. D.2: 11); “Incantation: ‘Why are you blocked up like a canal?” (catalogue LKA 
94 i 5); or from containers of water: “May they (= the heavenly Daughters of Anu) 
gran[t] the well-being of the waterskin (nādu) / to your waterskin" (No D.2: 16—17). 
It is possible that the water reference here indicates the sperm (see Couto-Ferreira 
2015-2016: 52), not intended necessarily for reproductive purposes, but rather 
serving as a representative of the male orgasm, metonymy of consummated sexual 
intercourse.*** 

The use of images taken from the system of canals to indicate the human physi- 
ology is not rare. As has been analyzed by Steinert (2013) and Couto-Ferreira (2017), 
the female physiology is described in the incantations and rituals in terms of flowing 
fluids in rivers/canals. The body is thought to be formed by channels described met- 
aphorically as canals/rivers. As mentioned by the scholar, the metaphors referring to 
the canal/river are mostly used to describe the female physiology (mü “water? is to be 
understood as amniotic fluid in connection with pregnant women). This group of ni3 
libbi incantations shows us how this metaphor was also used, although very rarely, 
to describe the functioning of the male body. The excessive flowing of fluids from 
the female genitals is perceived as pathological, while the “constant river water" in 
a man's body is considered desirable, understood as a possible allusion to the male 
orgasm: 


Sexual desire > Satisfaction/orgasm 


+ 


Sperm — Canal/river metaphor 


+ 


Flowing water 


Fourth group: historiola and its function 


This group is characterized by the presence of a historiola, a mythical story that 
describes an extra-human entity's exploits, carried out in ahistorical time.**? There 
are two incantations of this group, containing two different historiolae: the prepara- 
tion of the bed, on the part of female deities for their spouses and lovers (No. M.1); 
and the creation of mankind and the determination of the sexual desire by Enlil and 
Belet-ili (No. K.1). 


348 The relation between sperm, eros and the irrigation system in Sumerian literature was highlight- 
ed by Cooper (1989) in his study on Enki's penis, where he emphasized the reproductive value of the 
phallocentric actions of the god. The aspect of reproduction is, however, absent in nīš libbi incanta- 
tions. 

349 Forastudy on Mesopotamian historiolae see Sanders 2001. Marinella Ceravolo (2020) conducted 
a specific work on Mesopotamian historiolae, reflecting on the way in which the dehistoricization is 
carried out in them. See also TCollins 1999: 40—42. 
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Incantation No. M.1 tells of the preparatory work illo tempore involved in making 
a bed?” for the sexual desire, serving as a form of metonymy of the sexual act, by the 
goddesses Ištar, Nanaya and [Shara for Dumuzi, her husband, and Almanu/her lover, 
respectively. Similarly, the narrating woman prepares a bed for her lover so that he 
can recover sexual desire. 

It should be noted that this nīš libbi incantation refers to the amorous relation- 
ship in general, especially in wedlock, not only divine but also human. In the Ms. 
C variant, the woman who recites the incantation refers to the patient of the ritual 
performance as “my husband" (1. 8 ana [h]amriya). The role of husband and wife is 
almost absent in the nīš libbi texts corpus. Often, the female partner is referred to 
generically as “woman” (sinništu). Since the gods invoked form a bridal couple and 
they represent prototypes in human social life, it is no wonder that this incantation 
refers to the patient as “husband” and not simply “man.” The bed that is being made, 
apart from being the place where the sexual encounter is consummated, is a symbol 
of wedlock. 

In the incantation No. K.1 the creation of the human being?* by the divine couple 
Enlil and Beletil??? is described. Enlil and his paredra, in the act of creation of 
mankind (l. 8 nam-lū-ūlu-lu nam-še»3-a lit. ‘to give a name"),?? decree (l. 11 nam-e) 
its nis libbi and ‘raise its ‘heart’ (libbu)’ (l. 12 šā-bi mu-un-zi). In the other composi- 
tions, Enki and Ninmah and Atra-hasis, there is no mention of the determination of the 
sexual desire. The purpose of this historiola is to establish sexual desire at the origin 
of human creation as an essential psycho-physical characteristic of the integrity of 
human beings. 

The presence of these historiolae makes us wonder about their function. Why are 
these episodes about the gods, outside of historical time, mentioned in an incanta- 
tion with a therapeutic function? The fields of Anthropology and History of Religions 
have analyzed the function of myth in ritual contexts. Here we should consider the 
reflections of the Italian anthropologist Ernesto De Martino. According to him, the 
historiolae in the incantations are intended to enable a dehistoricization process. In 
critical moments of life, such as sickness, dehistoricization can help to overcome the 
momentary difficulties of a certain event, putting it in context with a similar event 
that has already occurred in the mystical past, illo tempore, outside of history. 


350 See the catalogue LKA 94 i 6: “Incantation: ‘I have set up a bed! I have now set up a [chalir!’”; 
ii 15: “Incantation: ‘Se[xual] desire! Sexual desire! Bed! Bed!’”. 

351 On anthropogony in Sumerian and Akkadian sources see Pettinato 1971; Clifford 1994; Lam- 
bert 2013. 

352 See the catalogue LKA 94 i 13: "Incantation. Enlil and Bēlet-ilī mankind." Here, instead of 
DIGIR.MAH, we find *NIN.MAH, both goddesses referring to Bēlet-ilī (see Biggs 1967: 45; Krebernik 
1993-1997: 504). 

353 On this expression in the sense of creating mankind see Gilgameš, Enkidu and the Underworld 
1.10, Gadotti 2014: 162. 
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This means that the negative event that affects a man and his community is faced 
and solved because they are thought of as the recurrence of an incident that has 
already happened and thus is likely to be overcome. The religious institute of dehis- 
toricization removes these negative moments from the human initiative and resolves 
them in the iteration of the identical, thus carrying out the cancellation or masking 
of distressing history. The practice of dehistoricization of the magic-ritual institution 
on the one hand creates a stable and representative shared horizon and, on the other 
hand, provides the ideal place in which to reabsorb, overcome or block the power of 
negative fate (De Martino 1953-1954: 19). The principle of the historiola is the model 
of the “so-how,” the simila similibus: just like illo tempore mythical characters have 
overcome the evil that has affected them, so can the human community. The evil that 
affects society is thought of as surmountable thanks to the paradigmatic model of the 
myth in the ritual process. The problematic present is assimilated into a paradigm in 
which a crisis is resolved positively (De Martino 1959, Engl. tr. 2015: 105). In incanta- 
tion No. M.1 the woman behaves and acts as the female divinities. The mythical time 
and place are renewed in the therapeutic ritual practice. The action of the ritual actors 
is nothing more than the repetition of mythical actions that allowed the overcoming 
of the crisis and the negative outcome (see De Martino 1959, Engl. tr. 2015: 96; De 
Martino 1962: 44—45). 

This idea is shared by the Historian of Religion David Frankfurter, who reverting 
to Tambiah's investigation, examined the power of words in the narrative act. He uses 
the expression “narrating power" referring to «a “power” intrinsic to any narrative, 
any story, uttered in a ritual context, and the idea that the mere recounting of certain 
stories situates or directs their *narrative" power into this world» (1995: 457). Accord- 
ing to the scholar, the *narrating power" lies in the fact that the recited word confers 
*mythical" power to the real world. The aim is to overcome the crisis through even- 
emential mythic evocation. The mythic dimension comprises dramas that have been 
completed and tensions that have been resolved. The historiola involves laying out a 
crisis resolved, using the authoritative components of myth efficiently (Frankfurter 
2016: 102). 

To fulfill its function, the myth is always a foundation myth. It refers to an event 
that took place during a time outside of history, and which is an exemplary prec- 
edent for all situations that will arise in future human history. As described in ni3 
libbi incantation No. K.1, it was decreed by the gods at the beginning of the creation 
of humans and as such, it is unique to humans. It is the task of the ritual practice to 
recover the lost or stolen sexual desire. As it has been established in the mythical time 
of human creation, it helps to restore order and human balance, be it individually or 
for a couple. The incantation repeats and thus renews a foundational myth, that of 
the sexual desire. Its iteration aims at abolishing historical time, determined by the 
negative event of the loss of sexual desire, and at readjusting the world, according to 
the exemplary power of myth. 
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It is clear then, that the dehistoricization techniques, including the use of his- 
toriolae in incantations, have a defensive-protective function against the negative 
events of historical development. The dehistoricization, with its mythical-ritual sym- 
bolism, allows for overcoming the existential crisis of human historicity, making it 
possible for humans to find a solution to the negative situations they find themselves 
in. Witchcraft, for example, in Mesopotamia often causes the loss of desire, it thus 
threatens individual and collective life, a metaphor for social anxiety that charac- 
terizes small communities, and can only be eradicated through the ritual practice. 
The rituals provide a force to stand up against such harmful events. The magical and 
ritual practices give an active role to a man and his community. They grant them the 
opportunity to defend themselves. Human existence, thanks to mythical-ritual sym- 
bolism, is not passive, but active and helps to restore the order hic et nunc. This last 
statement allows us to point out that the mythical tale, albeit from a meta-historical 
context, in ritual practice leads to historical behavior. It takes place outside of history, 
but, on the other hand, reopens the Einmaligkeit of the historical decision (see De 
Martino 1977: 225). 


Fifth group: abracadabra 


These five texts (No. F.1; No. J.1; No. K.3; No. K.4; No. O.1) form the fifth group of 
the incantations corpus: (Pseudo-)Sumerian Abracadabra or Mumbo-Jumbo (see 
Lambert 1983; Veldhuis 1999: 46-48; Böck 2014: 187-190; Baragli 2020). It is a pseudo- 
language with magic-ritual purposes, different from day-to-day language.*** Sumerian 
is apparently not the only language these texts seem to be derived from. Some are 
written in *Elamite" and “Hurrian” (see Finkel 1976: 58-59; Edzard and Kammenhu- 
ber 1976-1980: 509—510; van Dijk et al. 1985: 3-4; Prechel and Richter 2001; Krebernik 
2018), and some in an unidentified pseudo-language. But we must also consider 
the possibility that they are not based on any specific language at all (see Veldhuis 
1999: 47). The characteristics of the abracadabra are the repetition of sounds and the 
alternation of nonsense passages along with others that appear to contain an intelli- 
gible meaning. Veldhuis (1999: 48) observes that the absence of regularity on the level 
of syntax and grammar is compensated by other linguistic means through regular 
repetition of a word, so emphasizing the ‘rhythm’ of the text. We have to focus on the 
rhythm to understand the function of the abracadabra and its repetition of sounds 
and/or words. Let us consider four abracadabra of the corpus to emphasize the sound 
repetitions in the same line, as well as between the lines:?? 


354 On the relationship between ordinary language, the sacred language and ritual language see for 
example Tambiah 1968: 179-185. 
355 Repetition in the same line in italic, repetition between lines in bold. 
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[EN x x] ah lu up pa di raah an ki nu sum nu sum 


[...] x ni kab mu bu bu [a ha an til la ke4] 


lx ti anļa ha an ti la ke4 
x na ha an ub bi[ ha antiläd bu uk 


No. F.1: 1-4]?6 


... bļu um ma ma maļna 
... bli ti ri 
...|x x milna na 


[No. J.1: 4-6]? 


ËN E.NU].RU ka ab ka [. . .] ma na 
.. J xI[...] xx...) di diil dinx 


&[...]ete 
gax[... a]m na 


il |kur te [. . .] bar ta 


ilta [n]a [. ..] x sia 


da-zi da an ni £g 


gd-an-ga |da ga an ni |mah ha 


[No. O.1: 21-23] 


The emphasis on rhythm in therapeutic processes has been subject of analysis of 
Medical Anthropology. Here, I would like to dwell for a moment on the studies con- 
ducted by Carlo Severi (2004). The anthropologist takes the analysis conducted by 
the psychoanalyst Gaetano Roi on children with autism, as well as those done by the 
linguist Kevin Tuite on a body of Georgian traditional songs, criticizing Lévi-Strauss' 
(1949b) theory of symbolic efficacy on therapeutic Kuna chants. Severi confronts lin- 


356 Note the repetition of the voiced and voiceless bilabial plosive /p/ and /b/: 1. lu up pa; 2. mu bu 
bu; 4. ub bi; áb bu uk. See also the sound variants of a ha (ll. 2-4): 1. ah; ra ah; 4. na ha an. In addition, 
lines 1 and 4 share a similar sound-vocal structure: 1. ah/na ah an; 2. lu up pa di/ub bi; 3. ra ah/a ab; 4. 
an ki/an ti; nu sum nu sum/áb bu uk. 

357 Note in lines 4 and 6 the prevalence of voiced bilabial nasal /m/ and voiced alveolar nasal /n/ 
and in all abracadabra of the vowels /i/ and /a/. 
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guistic symptoms of autistic children with poetry, in situations where experiences of 
strong emotional intensity (painful or happy) are celebrated or commemorated col- 
lectively, where affection tends to prevail over representation, often making normal 
communication difficult, sometimes even impossible. Poetry in non-Western socie- 
ties often becomes a ritual chant, thus coming closer to sound, and at the same time 
closely linked to experience (see Severi 2004: 228). 

This group of texts is characterized by abracadabra, which is nothing more than 
a meaningless combination of sounds. Yet, these “noises” are structured within an 
organization according to their sound, given the repetition in one line and between 
lines of certain syllabic sounds or groups of sounds. They are regular sound configura- 
tions (ibid. 229). What the patient perceives is a sequence of sounds. An organized set 
of sounds, without meaning, but, as we shall see below, still meaningful. Paraphras- 
ing Severi, the questions to be asked are the following: why transcribe, and therefore 
carefully define, an abracadabra communication which does not contain any actual 
words? Since it still is some kind of communication, what does one want to com- 
municate? Why is this kind of communication associated with healing practices and 
rituals, built on the belief in the efficacy of the words? 

The āšipu recites formulas, codified by tradition, with a regular sound pattern, 
perceived by the patient, without, however, conveying any meaning to the latter. The 
patient knows the exorcist and thus is acquainted with his practices. Moreover, the 
use of a language unknown to the patient confers authority to the therapeutic per- 
formance (see Bóck 2014: 191). Additionally, as I have mentioned above, the other 
characteristic of abracadabra is that it is not totally meaningless. One can observe 
the alternation of meaningless sounds with the ones that appear to have meaning 
in Sumerian (see Veldhuis 1999: 47-48). In No. F.1, at the end of line 1, the repeated 
formula nu sum is perhaps to be read as nu??? si ‘to place sperm’ indicating probably 
the evil action of the witch through the magical manipulation of a man's sperm. In 
lines 2-4 the expression an-ti(l-la-ke,) recalls the “heaven” (an) and the “end” (til). 
In No. 0.1: 21-23 the sign US can be interpreted as giš ‘penis’ or nita ‘man’; TE as tehe 
‘to approach (sexually); da-ga-an-ni as phonetic spelling of da-gan ‘her sleeping 
chamber, dwelling’; da-zi-da-an-ni ‘his right side’; gá-an-ga infinitive of the verb 
ģā-ģā ‘to put’ or phonetic spelling for ga-na ‘come on’; mah-ha infinitive form from 
mah+a ‘to be superior, exalted.’ Wasserman (2016: 237-238) translates the abraca- 
dabra: “Penis! Approach! Penis! Approach her bedroom! / (Approach) her right side! / 
Come on! (Approach) her exalted bedroom!” 

What characterizes the abracadabra of this corpus, though, is the repetition of 
sounds, both in the same line, and between lines, and the alternation of nonsense 
in meaningful sequences. In almost all of these abracadabra formulas it is not pos- 


358 See Proto-Ea C l. 18: nu-ü NU = li-pi-iš-tum (Landsberger 1951 = MSL 2: 139). For lipištu as ‘sperm’ 
see CAD L 199 mng. 3 ‘offspring’; AHw. I 554 mng. 2 ‘Sperma’; Cavigneaux and al-Rawi 2002: 39. 
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sible to trace any meaning. The rhythm of these sounds, together with the percep- 
tion of meaningful segments, if any, placed in relation to the pragmatic communica- 
tive event, that is the ritual performance itself, in which the patient recognizes the 
exorcist's authority, offers the patient a guided perceptual illusion (Severi 2004: 236), 
a projection inside the matrix of belief, and therefore marks the beginning of their 
healing phase. It is the patient who gives meaning to what is pronounced by the exor- 
cist. Severi (2004: 232) argues that a word ritually enunciated, even if incomprehen- 
sible, heals, because it is the patient, by means of his projection, who is the author of 
therapeutic efficacy. 


Chapter III 
Rituals and prescriptions 


The pharmaceutical 


In addition to incantations, the nīš libbi corpus contains a series of rituals and pre- 
scriptions. Some of the mentioned treatments are quite simple, consisting of a mixture 
of ingredients, plants, (parts of) animals and/or minerals, to make: 

1. Potions; 

2. Ointments and washing; 

3. Amulets.*? 


Others, however, take the form of little rituals: 

4. Creation of a small bow with arrows; 

5. Libations of beer to the goddess Ištar; 

6. Etiological analysis with a pig as well as male and female figurines. 


In the case of potions, ointments, and amulets the prescription indicates the produc- 
tion ofa real *pharmaceutical." To clarify the last term, I should address the termino- 
logical distinction between “medicine” and “pharmaceutical” which many scholars 
in the field of social sciences follow: 


Medicine: Substances (or objects) that, based on their inherent potency, are employed to engen- 
der transformations, such as the bodily change from ill-health to health. 

Pharmaceutical: Medicine that is based on biomedical knowledge and industrially produced. 
[Pool and Geissler 2005: 88] 


Both Robert Pool and Wenzel Geissler, therefore, distinguish between “medicine” 
and *pharmaceutical": the first refers to “traditional and folk medicine," whereas the 
second to biomedicine. Contrary to this dichotomy, other scholars believe that we 
cannot make such distinction and have demonstrated the artificiality of analytical 
categories such as "traditional" and "folk" (see Dozon 1987; Schirripa 1996; Schir- 
ripa 2015: 22-33; Pizza 2005: 155-161; Pizza 2012). Here, however, I prefer to make 
use of the term “pharmaceutical” following Pino Schirripa. According to the Italian 
anthropologist, a pharmaceutical can be defined as a given substance, or rather a set 
of substances, which are perceived in a given community and in a precise historical 


359 Only nis libbi T prescr. 2 obv. 3’ mentions a suppository for the sexual desire. In No. A.1: 38-40 
three (var.: two) bindings are made in a harp string, which is tied around the patient's right and left 
hands. In some prescription the therapeutic operator spins white and red wool and makes seven bind- 
ings (No. K.7: 121-124, see also M prescr. 6: 25-26). 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-003 
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moment as effective to fight and solve, what in that specific context is considered 
as "sickness." The pharmaceutical is part of that complex set of theories and prac- 
tices constituting the therapeutic process. Whether it is derived from plant, animal or 
mineral substances, or is the product of a laboratory chemical synthesis process, and 
at the same time, whether it is thought that its effectiveness lies in the biochemical 
action of the substances used for its packaging, or that its effectiveness lies in the 
intrinsic spiritual qualities of the substances used, in the correctness of the ritual 
actions performed by those who prepare the product or in the power of the formulas 
accompanying its production, the pharmaceutical represents in its materiality as a 
concrete and visible object of the therapeutic process. Schirripa (2015: 21), therefore, 
places an equivalence between “traditional” pharmaceuticals, i.e. those substances 
found in the pharmacopeia of extra-Western populations and those of synthetic phar- 
maceuticals, i.e. those in use in the biomedical field. 

A fundamental anthropological study on the pharmaceutical, “the material 
things of therapy," can be found in the book edited by Susan Reynolds Whyte, Sjaak 
van der Geest, and Anita Hardon (2002: 7), The Social Lives of Medicines, offering 
a social survey of drugs, understood as “things with social lives.?9? Products that 
not only bring about transformations of the body in the sphere of healing but also 
«change minds and situations and modes of understanding» (ibid. 10).?9* The power 
attributed to pharmaceuticals is due to their concreteness.*** The pharmaceuticals 
are tangible, and used in practical ways: they can be swallowed, applied to the skin, 
inserted in orifices. «Practicing medicine, after all, is the art of making dis-ease con- 
crete» (van der Geest et al. 1996: 154). The scholars, therefore, propose a biographical 
analysis of the pharmaceutical: «Their production and marketing, their prescription, 
distribution through intertwined formal and informal channels, their death through 
one or another form of consumption, and finally their lives after death in the form of 
efficacy in modifying bodies» (Whyte et al. 2002: 13-14).?° The metaphor of “life,” 
from production to consumption, is also fruitful for our analysis. Beginning with 
the production techniques within the Mesopotamian therapies the studies of Goltz 
(1974), Herrero (1984), Bóck (2009), and Reiner (1995) are of particular interest. To be 
made effective, pharmaceuticals must undergo the *power of words" (see Tambiah 
1985). Incantations play an important role as they convey the power of healing in 
medicine. The prescriptions, in fact, instruct, following the preparation of the drug, 
that the ásipu applies the incantation upon the medical substance before its con- 
sumption, according to the typical formula: 


360 The term is taken from the book The Social Life of the Things (1986) by Arjun Appadurai. 

361 See also the essay of Akrich (1995) who uses the expression *le médicament comme action": the 
drug can act not only on the individual physical level, but also on the social level of the community. 
362 See also van der Geest and Whyte 1989. 

363 An interesting study is the one on injection: Whyte and van der Geest 1994. 
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šipta sebišu/šalāšīšu ana libbi tamannu 
You recite the incantation seven/three times on it. 


Itis therefore clear that the drug carries in itself a series of ideological meanings and 
represents the concrete aspect of a particular "explanatory model of illness” (Klein- 
man 1978). Next to the administration of pharmaceuticals, the therapeutic practice is 
the recitation of incantations, offerings and libations, rituals, and a set of ceremonial 
performances, necessary for healing and therefore the effectiveness of the therapy. 
The pharmaceutical embodies this function, channeling all the elements of the ther- 
apeutic process through its materiality and substance. 


The ingredients 


Returning to the ni3 libbi therapeutics, while the rituals, in particular the one which 
includes the manufacture of a miniature bow, are specific to this corpus, simple 
medical prescriptions are widespread in Mesopotamian therapeutics. The specificity 
of the latter therefore is to be found not so much in the preparation of therapeutic 
substances, that is, in the techniques employed to produce these *pharmaceuticals," 
but rather in the choice of ingredients.?^^ 

Many scholars have already pointed out the difficulty in associating specific diag- 
nostic categories to specific ingredients, plants, animals, and minerals (see Herrero 
1984: 43—47; Geller 2005: 3-6; Scurlock 2006a: 67-71). However, it is possible to trace 
precise indications in the medical texts in this regard. The text BAM 1, referred to as 
Therapeutic Vademecum (see Attia and Buisson 2012), for example, is composed of 
three columns: the first one refers to the ingredient; the second one to the diagnostic 
category; the third to usage techniques. The information relates to a simple use: one 
single ingredient used to eradicate the sickness. A study on the association between 
būšānu, lišān-kalbi and sasuntu plants and the goddess Gula by means of specific diag- 
nostic categories was undertaken by Bóck (2014: 129-163). However, in the nīš libbi 
texts they are almost always a set of ingredients to mix up the “pharmaceutical” for the 
patient. All of which obviously complicates matters in the analysis, since it is not pos- 
sible to separately consider the isolated function of an ingredient and that of the same 
ingredient in a set of drugs. It is possible to identify patterns of ingredients that occur 
in prescriptions though.“ A famous case is the one of the tarmus, *heals-a-thousand" 
(imhur-lim) and *heals-twenty” (imhur-ešrā) plants (see Herrero 1984: 46-47) which 


364 See nīš libbi F prescr. 14-16: 48-53, where it seems that the ingredient group can be used for the 
realization of a potion or an ointment or an amulet. 

365 Geller (2005: 6-7) has identified patterns of ingredients in the kidney and rectal sicknesses 
corpus. 
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often appear together, not only in this corpus of prescriptions but more generally 
throughout Mesopotamian therapeutics. 


Plant ingredients 
Many plants are used in this therapeutic corpus, some more frequently than others 


(which are only used once or twice).*** The text BAM 1 mentions two plants thought to 
be useful for regaining sexual desire. 


Sumutta takkal nīš libbi umatta 

azallá KI.MIN nissata là īši 

You eat the Sumuttu-plant : for the (absent of) sexual desire : it will decrease. 

The azallü-plant : for ditto : he will not have any grief. 


[BAM 1 iii 3435, Attia and Buisson 2012: 29] 


The Sumuttu-plant, however, never appears alone in the prescriptions, but always in along- 
side other ingredients. While the azallü-plant is perhaps the only ingredient in ni$ libbi K 
prescr. 17: 50.37 In Sammu &ikin&w we find other suitable plants for the sexual desire: 


šammu šikinšu kima lišān-kalbi arātūšu nepelká 
u sām ina pān mē izzaz arki mē ina kibir nāri asi 
amuzinna šumšu ana nis libbi u tab|küte] 
nasáhi damig tasák ina šamni tapas|Sassu] 


The plant, whose appearance is similar to (that) of the *dog's-tongue"-plant, whose leaves are 

wide apart and which is red; it is resistant to (flooding)-water, after the water (has receded) it 
reappears on the riverbank, 

its name is amuzinnu-plant, it is good for the sexual desire and to remove the fee[bleness]. You 

pulverize it and with it in oil you anoi[nt him (= patient)]. 

[Sammu šikinšu, text 2, 8 28': 1-4, Stadhouders 2011: 22] 


The amuzinnu-plant appears once in the nīš libbi texts, in nīš libbi O prescr 4: 5 if we 
consider anuzinnu a scribal error. In BAM 1 it is considered a therapeutic ingredient 
for the weakness of the flesh. As was shown in the previous chapter, tiredness and 
weakness of the body are characteristic symptoms of the lack of sexual desire: 


366 For studies on plants see Lów 1924 -1934; Thompson 1949. For the use of vegetal ingredients 
in pharmacology see Farber 1977b; Farber 1981; Herrero 1984; Powell 1993; Reiner 1995: 25-42; Stol 
2003-2005a; Stol 2003-2005b; Tavernier 2008; Scurlock 2014b: 273-294; Rumor 2015. 

367 [If ditto ...] the alzallü]-plant in a (bag of) leather. 

368 See also Sammu šikinšu: [Sammu šikinšu x x x x x x] x x ma seh[her/rà ina’ qis]ti? asi šammu šļūļ / 
[. . . Sumsu ana] nis [libbi damiq ina šikarļi (rēļštī m[1N] “|The plant whose appearance . ..] .. . and is 
sm[all . . .], which grows’ [in the foreļst' - of th[is] plant / [its name is... .; it is good for the] sexual 
[desire. In beeļr [of first] quality di[tto]" (text 1, 8 27’: 1-2, Stadhouders 2011: 11). 
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amuzinnu : Sammi Siri tabküte : ina šikari resti sekeru amela rahasu 

amuzinnu-plant : medicament for weak flesh : warming up in beer of best quality (and) washing 
the man. 

[BAM 1 iii 32, Attia and Buisson 2012: 29] 


In KADP 2 we find as plant for the sexual desire the *dog's-tongue"-plant (lišān-kalbi):**? 


369 Bóck in her study on the goddess Gula (2014: 129ff.), analyzes the plants būšānu, lišān-kalbi 
(*dog's-tongue"), hatti-re'i (*shepherd's staff”) and sasuntu because, according to the scholar, they 
are related to the goddess. She argues that būšānu and lišān-kalbi (also hatti-re’i) are two names for 
the same plant: URU.AN.NA : mastakal (III 9, Rumor 2017: 5). For the interpretation of the sign AS as 
DILI the scholar takes up the idea of Kócher in *Ein Text medizinischen Inhalts aus dem neubab- 
yloischen Grab 405" (1995: 204), according to which the logogram stands for the Akkadian word 
piristu “secret,” indicating that the following name is a secret name of the plant (for the Mesopo- 
tamian Dreckapotheke see Bóck 2008: 320—321; Rumor 2015; for the edition of “AS section’ of URU. 
AN.NA: maštakal III see Rumor 2017). Kinnier Wilson (2005: 48-50), however, warns against reducing 
all the examples of the list to this interpretation. In fact, he analyzes some cases where the second 
name, rather than representing a secret name, seems to be a wordplay, thus creating a link, often at 
the signifier level, between the first and second name. One can consider our example in the light of 
this interpretation, but what would be the link between the two plants as at the signifier level? We 
know that būšānu in BAM 1 iii 20-21 is defined as “Ninigizibara’s dog": “The būšānu-plant, its name 
is *Ninigizibara's dog”... / He drinks it in first quality beer and oil” (on the goddess Ninigizida see 
Heimpel 1998-2001: 382ff.; according to Böck 2014: 131 fn. 8, in this passage she should be interpreted 
as a manifestation of the goddess Gula, on the basis of the Hymn of Ballutsa-rabi to Gula, Lambert 
1967: 109). In URU.AN.NA : maštakal (II 109—110) we find similar information: šammu HAB šammu 
bu'šānu / šammu kalb gula šammu MIN “The h a b-plant (in Sumerian) is būšānu (in Akkadian) / The 
*dog of Gula"-plant is the same" (Bóck 2014: 132 also shows another example in the medical text AMT 
19, 7: 4). The link between būšānu and lišān-kalbi could then be represented in reference to the dog in 
the plant names. This association is thus possible in reference to a wordplay in scholastic education, 
as proposed by Kinner Wilson. In fact, another passage of URU.AN.NA : maštakal states: "The nikip- 
tu-plant: ‘secret name’ ‘dog excrements,' ‘dog tongue,’ ‘dog bones'” (III 42, Rumor 2017: 10), while in 
another line: “The būšānu-plant: ‘secret name’ ‘dog flea’” (III 10, Rumor 2017: 6). Conversely, Bóck 
argues that this association refers to an identification of the plants: the two terms would be both the 
same plant names, so “dog tongue” is nothing more than a metonymical derivation of “Gula’s dog” 
(2014: 140-141). Steinert (2014: 362) in her review of the Bóck's volume is skeptical about these iden- 
tifications. In fact, the plants bu šānu, hatti-re’i, lišān-kalbi and sasuntu appear together in different 
prescriptions, I shall quote only the cases in ni3 libbi corpus: A prescr. 22: 63-64; K prescr. 19: 53-54; K 
prescr. 31: 138-139 (restored). Therefore, it is likely that the terms indicate similar or related plants for 
reasons unknown to us, rather than an identification. 

According to Bóck the “dog’s-tongue”-plant is related to the goddess Gula. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that if the plantis an important ingredient in nīš libbi prescriptions, the absence of sexual desire 
is never attributable to the goddess. In this corpus we find only a reference (No. F.3; No. F.5) to Gula as 
Bau. Without providing sufficient evidence, the scholar (2014: 147) connects the absence of sexual 
desire (nīš libbi) with gonorrhea, following Biggs's interpretation (1967: 3 fn. 16) of the text BAM 
112 i 17/-19' (dupl. AMT 58, 6: 2-3): *[If] the penis of the man hurts when he urinates (and) when 
he ejaculates / he is suffering [in] his interior ([ina] libbīšu sabit) and (his desire) to go to a woman 
is reduced (and) there is pus flowing constantly from his penis, / that man suffers from “discharge” 
(Geller 2005: 64, No. 4). Both, Biggs and Bóck, restore line 18 with nīš, creating thus a link between 
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šammu ina muhhi3u pizalluru 
rabsu (var.: irtabbisu) : hatti-re’i lišān-kalbi šumļšļu 
ana nis libbi damig tasäk ina Samni tapaššassu (var.: ana sinnistu là ālitti damiq) 


The plant upon which the gecko 

lies: hatti-re't (‘shepherd’s-crook’) its name is lišān-kalbi (‘dog’s-tongue’). 

It is good for the sexual desire (var.: for a woman who does not give birth). You pulverize it and 
with it in oil you anoint him. 

[KADP 2 v 40—41, Stadhouders 2011: 38] 


This plant also always appears within a group of drugs, only in one prescription it is 
used alone. In this single case, D prescr. 5: 49—50, the root of the plant is ritually extir- 
pated with a bronze knife at dawn, after having been purified at sunset:?"? “[If ditto]: 
You purify *dog's-tongue”-plant when the sun sets; he st[ands] in the morning before 
thesun...[...]/[...lyou remove from its root... with a bronze knife; you pound (it); 
in beer he dri[nks (it) repeatedly and (he will get) sexual desire]." 

In BAM 380, a text that lists several plants and their therapeutic use, the sexual 
desire is included in a short list along with the “dog’s-tongue”-plant, the hashür api- 
plant, and another plant:*”' 


[lisan-kalbi] Sammi nis libbi ina šikari [tasatti] 
[hashür] api Sammi KI.MIN ina šikari taSaltti] 
[x x] "xx X? GI Sammi KI.MIN ina karāni taSatti 
[*dog's-tongue”-plant] plant for the sexual desire [you drink] in beer 
[hashür] api-plant plant for ditto you dr[ink] in beer 
[...]...-plant plant for ditto you drink in wine 


[BAM 380 r. 42-44, dupl. BAM 381 iii 37-40] 


We must however not underestimate the problems of analysing the ingredients in the 
prescriptions. In fact, we are not able to identify some plants and as well as animal 
substances and minerals (see Tavernier 2008: 193); we do not know if the plants were 
used because of their chemical properties or their symbolic value or both; the plants 
“suitable” for the sexual desire are also used in other medical prescriptions for a 
variety of symptoms and diagnostic categories. 


sexual desire and 'gonorrhea' (mūsū), while Geller, whom I follow, restores with ina translating “in 
his innards." There are no other texts which link the absence of sexual desire with cases of gonorrhea. 
370 On the temporal conditions of the ritual see Mauss and Hubert 1902-1903: 28-31. In the case of 
Mesopotamia see Bottéro 1987-1990: 220; Livingstone 1999. 

371 See for the mention of the expression Ú ŠĀ.ZI.GA "drug for the sexual desire" in this therapeutic 
corpus: K prescr. 6 1- 35; K prescr. 27: 75: 10 G'™® SA.z1'.ca'“10 drugs for the sexual desire"; No. K.3: 92; 
N prescr. 21 iv 13; A prescr. 17: 30 7 G™® ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina KAS NAG “he drinks in beer the seven drugs (for) 
the sexual desire." See also in the Aššur Medical Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of 
sexual desire: [. . .] x SAG MUSEN DIS 'U SA!.z1.G[A] ana! [GU-S]ti GAR *[. . .] . . . the head of a bird. (In- 
structions) to place a drug for sexual desi[re] around his [neck]" (l. 100, Steinert 2018b: 217). 
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In my opinion, the function of the drugs within a prescription can only be under- 
stood by placing them in context, the groups of ingredients in which they occur. For 
example, it must be noted that potions and amulets usually are composed of seven 
plants, indeed the number seven has a strong magical value.*” In fact, in prescrip- 
tions often groups of seven ingredients or their double (fourteen) can be found.*”* 

The cause of suffering is also an important element for understanding the choice 
of medical products used in the preparation of the pharmaceutical. As stated above, 
etiological analysis can determine the causes of the sickness. Often, the suffering is 
due to an attack of witchcraft.”* Some of these plants (see list of ingredients) are 
employed in cases where the cause of the sickness is witchcraft. In other words, some 
ingredients are considered particularly effective against the witch's attack, as evi- 
denced not only by our group of texts but also by series like Maglü and the corpus of 
anti-witchcraft texts: ardadillu, bukanu, hašū, imhur-lim (*heals-a-thousand”), imhur- 
ešrā (“heals-twenty”), lišān-kalbi (*dog's-tongue”), nuhurtu, sikillu, tarmuš. A clear 
example is given by the incantation No. E.2: 35-37: “May tarmuš-plant, *heals-a-thou- 
sand”-plant, *heals-twenty"-plant, ardadillu-plant, / usikillu-plant, nīnū-plant,*” 
bukānu-wood (var.: “wood-of-rele[ase”]) / dispel my fascination!”. These vegetal 
substances (together with other ingredients) are used in the prescription, following 
the incantation, which involves the creation of an amulet to hang around the neck, 
because they can dispel the cause of the patient's suffering. The anti-witchcraft power 
of some of these ingredients is confirmed by other texts. For example, the “heals-a- 
thousand”-plant (imhur-lim) is defined in Maglü as “the plant which releases" (VI 
102, Abusch 2016: 161).”° The same is said of the bukänu-wood in an ušburruda-text: 
"(I have equipped myself against you (= witches)) with the bukanu-wood which 
that undoes witchcraft” (KAL 2, 36, rev. v 40’, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 166, No. 
7.8.1: 23’), and in the same text, the “heals-twenty”-plant “which does not allow magic 
to come near (var. adds: the body)" (Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 166, No. 7.8.1: 24’). 


372 On the mythical and magical function in relation to heaven and earth of number seven see 
Horowitz 1998: 208—220. 

373 Exceptions are the amulets where the number of ingredients varies. Besides, in these amulets we 
find ingredients not often used in potions or ointments. So, stones that are mentioned only once or 
twice can be found there. 

374 "If a man is bewitched” (Summa amēlu kašip), for example, is the beginning of a series of pre- 
scriptions which have as their object the absence of sexual desire and various sexual difficulties. 
Already Abusch and Schwemer (2011: No. 2.5; see also Abusch et al. 2020: No. 2.6) had collected these 
therapeutic recipes which concern, in addition to potency problems, also sexual impurity. As they 
emphasize, these texts were not handed down within the framework of larger Summa amelu kašip 
collections or other collections of anti-witchcraft texts, but seem to be only a very limited common 
textual tradition of arranging the single units in a specific order (2011: 101). 

375 In Maglü it is mentioned with a metaphor: “Like ninü-plant may her witchcraft give way" (V 27, 
Abusch 2016: 136). 

376 See also Abusch and Schwemer 2011, No. 7.8.3: 17—30”; No. 8.7: 1107”, 113". 
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Other drugs however are associated with purity?" (the absence of which is 
linked to witchcraft): alabaster, lapis lazuli, gold, binu (tamarisk), eru, mastakal, and 
sassatu. In nīš libbi K prescr. 3: 24-29, the absence of sexual desire is associated with 
other symptoms, which results in a state of impurity: 


If a man is bewitched and his flesh is weak, (and) neither when walking, nor standing 

nor being on his bed, nor when urinating, 

his sperm flows, like (that of) a woman (his) ‘genital discharge’ is impure, 

the sperm of this man has been buried under the earth with a dead man. To cure him: 

ašgulālu-plant, ēdu-plant, sikillu-plant, amīlānu-plant, seeds of maštakal-plant, 

seeds of šakirū-plant, root of baltu, which (grows) over a grave, you wrap up (them) in a leather 
bag (and) put (it) around his neck, then he will recover. 

[nis libbi K prescr. 3: 24-29] 


Among the ingredients used in the creation ofthis amulet, there are the maštakal-plant and 
sikillu-plant, which have a purificatory power (see Maul 1994: 6). These ingredients, there- 
fore, are not specific to the problem of lack of sexual desire but are crucial in a vision of the 
Sickness, where one of the causes of the sickness is witchcraft and therefore also impurity. 

However, there are drugs that we find in many other medical texts for various 
diagnostic categories, many of which are found in the corpus concerning kidney and 
urinary-tract sicknesses (Geller 2005), for example, hasü, imhur-lim (*heals-a-thou- 
sand"), nuhurtu, urnü. So, can one trace a link between the prescriptions and their 
ingredients present in the two corpora? That is difficult to answer, but perhaps the 
text called Taxonomy of Uruk, SpTU 1, 43 (Köcher 1978: 24-25; Stol 1993: 23-24; Heeßel 
2010a: 30-31; Geller 2014: 3-9; Steinert 2016: 230—242) will come in handy. The text 
consists of only one column and is subdivided into four parts, each of which contains 
a list of diagnostic categories associated with a region of the body and its organs. 
The four mentioned parts of the body are: libbu (mind/heart), pí karši (“mouth of 
the stomach"), hašū (lungs), kaláti (kidneys). The fourth section, which affects the 
kidneys, lists the following diagnostic categories:?? 


From the kidneys contraction 

ditto (absent of) sexual desire 
ditto anal sickness 

ditto sagallu-sickness 

ditto infertility 

ditto twisted uterus 

ditto maintenance of “gas.” 


[Taxonomy of Uruk, SpTU 1, 43 ll. 25-31] 


377 On purity in Mesopotamian religion see van der Toorn 1985; Sallaberger 2007; Sallaberger 2011; 
Couto-Ferreira and Garcia-Ventura 2013; Guichard and Marti 2013. 

378 For the astral interpretation proposed by Geller 2014 see the section "The astral influence" in 
this chapter. 
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In this section, there are diagnostic categories associated with the area around the 
kidneys, mostly concerning the male and female urogenital apparatus: the “contrac- 
tion” (of the bladder),?? infertility, twisted uterus, (intestinal) gases, anal problems. 
In addition, we find the sagallu-sickness.??? Perhaps - it remains a hypothesis - it is 
possible to trace a medical view that these diagnostic categories, among which the 
loss of sexual desire, can be eradicated by making use of the same vegetal ingredients. 

As stated above, other vegetal ingredients, however, are specific to the loss of 
sexual desire, such as lišān-kalbi, azallū, šumuttu, and hašhūr api. 


Animal-based ingredients 


The nis libbi prescriptions are full of animal-based ingredients.** The most commonly 
used animal is the male partridge (issür hurri).** In the texts from Hattuša, the prepa- 
ration of the animal is described: its wings are plucked, it is strangled or beheaded, 
eviscerated, its body flattened and dried with salt and other vegetable ingredients, then 
pulverized for the realization of potions?* In many prescriptions, beyond the prove- 
nance of the texts, often the blood of the bird,** the head,** the innards*** (which are 
sometimes eaten),??" the penis,*** or the skull’® are used for the realization of potions 
or amulets. Other birds?” used in the prescriptions included in the texts from the Hittite 
capital are the wren (diqdiqqu),?* and the NAM.GESTIN-bird (only one prescription)??? 


379 In the text there is no mention of the bladder, but it is usually a problem that concerns just that organ. 
380 Perhaps a thigh muscle? The sickness causes pain whilst walking and standing (CT 23.1: 1). In 
KAR 44 r. 9 it is associated with some forms of paralysis. The connection between paralysis, feeble- 
ness and the lack of sexual desire is clear. The thigh has a clear symbolic meaning: hair of aroused 
animals to be used as a medical ingredient is taken from the thigh. 

381 For an introduction on animal-based materia medica see Chalendar 2016. Note that there is no 
Mesopotamian list for the therapeutic use of animals. 

382 When no part is specified: A prescr. 1: 3 (potion?); innards/blood: T prescr. 3 obv. 7' (restored, potion). 
383 E prescr. 5: 70—72; N prescr. 1i 1-7; N prescr. 2 i 8—11; N prescr. 32i 12-16; N prescr. 24 le. e. 1-7. 
384 A prescr. 21: 62 (potion); C prescr. 1: 14 (potion); E prescr. 6: 74 (potion); F prescr. 10: 31 (amulet); 
F prescr. 12: 36 (potion); No. F.2: 63 (?); No. K.5: 103 (?); N prescr. 25 lo. e.: 2 (restored, ointment); P 
prescr. 7 obv. 23 (?). 

385 No. C.1: 10 (amulet). 

386 A prescr. 10: 20 (amulet); K prescr. 23: 66 (amulet?) ; P prescr. 9 rev. 3 (?). 

387 A prescr. 1: 4; A prescr. 18: 31; E prescr. 6: 76; F prescr. 12: 38; N prescr. 12 iii 1. 

388 F prescr. 13: 42 (amulet); N prescr. 4 i 17 (var.: testicles, amulet); N prescr. 16 iii 28 (amulet). 

389 N prescr. 15 iii 24 (ointment). 

390 See in the Aššur Medical Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire the 
mention of a the head of a bird as ingredient: [. . .] x SAG MUSEN DIS "Ó SA'.zr.G[A] "ana! [GÓ-3]ü GAR 
*[...]... the head ofa bird. (Instructions) to place a drug for sexual desir[e] around his [neck]" (1. 100, 
Steinert 2018b: 217). 

391 E prescr. 4: 68—69 (potion); N prescr. 5 i 23-27 (potion). 

392 N prescr. 5 i 28-37 (potion). 
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Ingredients from other birds are rarely used: bood(?) of dove (sukanninu);?? wings of 
male eagle (nasru);?* spur (hindüru) of ballūsītu-bird;*** raven (aribu).?* 

The prescriptions of this corpus employ the hair or wool of sexually excited male 
animals. Except for the lion?” and the deer, these are domesticated animals, such as 
bull,??* dog,??? pig,“ donkey,^?! ram“ (also lam),*°? and buck,*"often qualified as 
“reared-up” ready for the mating. It is often stated that the hair of the domesticated 
animal must be taken from the perineum or tail after the animal has mounted the 
female: the hair is thus charged with the sexual potency of the animal and can be 
transferred, through the drug (amulet or potion), to the patient. An example is given 
by nīš libbi A prescr. 2 in which the hairs of domesticated animals are used to realize 
an amulet of red wool with seven bindings to be tied around the patient's waist: 


Its ritual: When a breeding bull (alpu puhalu) has mounted (išhitu) the cow 

yo[u tear off] a hair/hairs of its leg (Sarta ša purīdīšu) 

when a ram, a donkey, a dog, a pig has mounted [. . .] 

you spin with red wool, you make seven bindings (and) [you put (them) around his waist and he 
will recover]. 

[nis libbi A prescr. 2: 6-9] 


Likewise, the saliva of the sexually excited bull,“ ram,“ and buck" is an ingredient 
in the texts of this therapeutic corpus. Regarding wild animals, in addition to rikibtu as 
we will see, the penis, the antler, and the hair(?) of the stag are used. ^? While regard- 


393 A prescr. 21: 62 (potion). 

394 K prescr. 30: 130 (?) = N prescr. 8 ii 3 (eat in ball and amulet(?)). 

395 No K.8: 64 (ointment); L prescr. 5: 14 (ointment); P prescr. 10 rev. 5 (?). 

396 Heart of a back raven: L prescr. 1: 5 (ointment); N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1 (ointment); skull: P prescr. 7 
obv. 23 (?). 

397 K prescr. 4: 30 (amulet). 

398 Breeding bull: A prescr. 2: 6-7 (amulet); black bull: E prescr. 2: 63 (potion). 

399 A prescr. 2: 8 (amulet); something from copulating dog: N prescr. 13 iii 7 (broken, potion). 

400 A prescr. 2: 8 (amulet); F prescr. 10: 31 (amulet). 

401 A prescr. 2: 8 (amulet). 

402 A prescr. 2: 8 (amulet); No. D.4: 62 (amulet); F prescr. 17: 57 (amulet); No K.7: 155 (no mention of 
hair, only of tail) (?); N prescr. 10 ii 27-28 (amulet); wool? from ram: O prescr. 6: 11 (broken, amulet); 
W prescr. 2: 5-6 (amulet). 

403 K prescr. 27: 75 (amulet). 

404 No. DA: 61 (note also the use of the “little thing" (mimmu sehru) of buck's penis) (amulet). 

405 F prescr. 12: 37-38 (potion); N prescr. 4 i18 (amulet); N prescr. 12 iii 2 (potion). 

406 N prescr. 4 i 19 (amulet); N prescr. 18 iv 3 (restored(?)). 

407 N prescr. 4 i 119 (restored, amulet). 

408 Rikibtu, penis and antler: A prescr. 16: 27 (amulet); navel, antler, rikibtu, penis(?) and hair(?): K 
prescr. 30: 129-132 (amulet); rikibtu No. B.2 Variant B r. 34; No. C.1: 8, 10 (amulet); No. F 3: 73(?); No. 
J.2: 18; antler: N prescr. 18 iv 3 (?). 
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ing domesticated ones, the throat*” and blood of ram"? or buck,*'' pelt of ram, ^? kid- 
ney(?)*5 or hair of the tail*'^ of sheep, and pork fat*” are also used, although to a lesser 
extent. Often wool is used for the creation of amulets," most often red*" but occasion- 
ally (twice only) white.“ In many therapeutic cuneiform texts the leather bag is used 
for amulets as well (note the use of bag *made from a female kid that has not yet mated" 
in nīš libbi K prescr. 22: 65). As it is evident, if in the incantations the sexual qualities of 
wild animals, such as deer, wild bull, horse, akkannu-ass and serremu-onager (also wild 
got, partridge, lion, wolf, and snake, while the dog and other domesticated animals to 
a lesser extent) are exalted, on the contrary in the prescriptions hair, saliva, and other 
substances are taken from domesticated animals since they are more readily available. 

Concerning animal urine and feces (zū),*'? only a prescription mentions the stal- 
lion’s (sisi) urine: when a stallion on the street urinates, the āšipu takes the edge of 
remains of this urine and mixes it with beer, after that the patient drinks the potion on 
an empty stomach (nīš libbi E prescr. 1: 60-62). Very few times excrements are used: 
bat (piti Suttinni),"? dog,**' arkabu-bat,*” polychrome lizard (surāru barmu).^? In 
addition to the polychrome lizard, šakkadirru-lizard,*** and copulating geckos (pizal- 
luru) of the steppe^? are used as well.*”* Urine and excrements belong to non-do- 
mesticated animals, except for the dog. Insects are rarely used: bee stinger,“ wasp 
stinger,””® head of red ant, ^? tail of scorpion. ?? 


409 F prescr. 13: 42 (amulet); N prescr. 16 iii 29 (amulet); P prescr. 6 obv. 19 (amulet?). 

410 E prescr. 3: 65 (ointment and potion). 

411 N prescr. 25 lo. e.: 1 (ointment). 

412 No. J.2: 94 (amulet). 

413 K prescr. 4: 30 (restored, amulet). 

414 N prescr. 4 i 20 (amulet). 

415 T prescr. 1 obv. 2' (?). 

416 A prescr. 3: 10 (amulet); N prescr. 4 i 21 (from perineum, amulet). 

417 A prescr. 2: 9 (amulet); No. D.4: 62 (amulet) ; F prescr. 13: 42 (amulet); K.6: 121 (amulet); M prescr. 
5: 25; N prescr. 16 iii 29 (amulet). 

418 K.6: 121 (amulet); M prescr. 5: 25. 

419 Note that only in the incantation No. B.1 the man's urine and excrement are mentioned. 

420 E Bow ritual: 74. 

421 Y prescr. 1: 2". 

422 K prescr. 20: 136 (?) = N prescr. 8 ii 4 (eat in ball and amulet(?)). 

423 K prescr. 31: 136-137 (?) = N prescr. 8 ii 4-5 (eat in ball and amulet(?)). 

424 P prescr. 11 rev. 6 (?). 

425 K prescr. 31: 136 (?) = N prescr. 8 ii 4 (eat in ball and amulet(?)); N prescr. 17 iii 32 (potion); D prescr. 6: 51. 
426 Note that in a first millenium love ritual the uterus (remum) is referred to by the names of various 
lizards: “The lizard (surārū) of [your] vulva [. . .] the gecko (pizalluru) of [your] vulva [. . .]” (K. 7924 ii 
10-11, Lambert 1975: 112). 

427 O prescr. 6: 10 (amulet). 

428 O prescr. 6: 9 (amulet). 

429 O prescr. 6: 10 (amulet). 

430 No L.7: 155 (?); O prescr. 6: 9 (amulet). 
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In theritual of the bow, its string is realized, as we will see, either by the tendon of 
the gazelle?! or of the arrabu-mouse.^? Other animal ingredients are mentioned only 
once: turtle;*? wing of bat (šuttinnu);*** hair of monkey;*® meat of a mongoose (Sir 
šikki);*** scaly skin fish (gulipti nüni miki); fat of dancing(?) bear (Saman asi muttal- 
liki),*** green frog (musa” irānu argu),**? and its tadpole (atmu).*^? It is not excluded, 
however, that some of these animal substances, such as monkey hair, bat wing or 
meat of a mongoose, are actually secret names for plants. 

Among the animal-based drugs, the rikibtu**' of the arkabu-bat and the stag is 
frequently used and only in this therapeutic corpus. According to Civil (1984) the 
term arkabu refers to a type of bat, as already suggested by Landsberger (1934: 97), 
because of the frequent association in the lexical lists (e.g., see ED Birds List, OA 17: 
171, 1. 126; Pettinato 1981: 114, 1.126) of arkab™®" with su-din™®"" ‘bat.’ In nig libbi 
corpus, as other therapeutic texts, we also find the expression U; ARKAB™®"" (nis 
libbi P prescr. 7: 23), whose reading by the previous literature was rikibti arkabi.**? 
As Chalendar (2018) pointed out, there is no correlation between U; and rikibtu in 
the lexical lists. On the contrary U; can be read rikbu. According to the scholar, rikib 
arkabi could refer to bat guano, although in other therapeutic texts, including nīš 
libbi ones, the logogram šey designates the animal’s excrement (nis libbi K prescr. 
31: 136). Chalendar's hypothesis, although suggestive, remains uncertain. 

The expression rikibti arkabi, unlike rikib arkabi (U; ARKAB"'**"), seems to be 
peculiar to the nīš libbi corpus. Its meaning has been the subject of great debate 
among Assyriologists, who, as mentioned above, thought there was a correlation 
between U; and rikibtu. Some scholars considered it as a no-animal-based ingredi- 
ent: Ch. Fossey (quoted in Labat 1959: 7 fn. 6) ‘rut de bouquetin' (a kind of plant); 


431 R Bow ritual: 9'. 

432 E Bow ritual: 58. See also X prescr. 2: 10’ (?). 

433 Y prescr. 1:7’. 

434 No. K.1: 13 (potion or amulet). 

435 K pescr. 22: 64 (amulet). 

436 X prescr. 2: 8’ (?). 

437 B prescr. 1: 24 (ointment). 

438 D prescr. 2: 29. 

439 No. D.1: 6 (ointment). 

440 F prescr. 8: 26 (ointment). 

441 CAD R 344 provides the meaning of ‘sexual intercourse’ (see also Kwasman 1992: 42). Biggs (1967) 
shares this opinion, with reference to the following nis libbi text: [ri]kibtaka “your [love]-making” 
(incantation No. C.1: 3) (also in incantation No. F.3: 68, perhaps also 1. 73). For this interpretation of 
the term in a sexual context see A I/1 36-40: [e] [a] = mu-[ü], ri-hu-tu[m], ri-kib-tum, ma-a-a-lum, ni-lum 
ša ra-hi-e. See also the meaning of ‘pollination’ (CAD R 344 mng. 2, see also Chalendar 2018: 25 fn. 3). 
442 Note that there are no attestations of U; DARA.MAS /ayyālu ‘rikib of deer’ in cuneiform texts. 
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Ebeling (1925: 53) “Brunst des Ib-Vogels'; Geller (2002: 150 No. 6), Rumor (2015: 67, 
101 and 103), and Steinert (2015: 134 No. 102) consider the expression as a secret 
name for the urānu-plant (perhaps ‘anise’). For others, it is an animal-based sub- 
stance: Biggs (1967: 25-26) ‘bat’s thumb’; AHw. II 984a translates rikibtu in general 
as ‘Nebenklaue, Sporn’; CDA 305 ‘spur of an arg/kabi bird’; Landsberger (1934: 97 
fn. 3) an aphrodisiac substance extracted from the testicles of the bat; CAD R 344, 
Civil (1960: 712), and Chalendar (2018: 43-44) “bat guano'; Civil (1984) “bat sperm” 
(because logogram A is used to express rikibtu in the lexical lists), understood 
as a popular designation for guano; Finkel (2000: 151) ‘bat-semen(?)’; Scurlock 
(2014b: 403) ‘musk.’ 

The rikibtu of the arkabu-bat appears only in texts from HattuSa. It is adminis- 
tered orally in a potion(?): 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat, 
eli[kulla]-plant, 

... of tamarisk [. . .] 

maštakal-plant, date palm, buká[nu]-wood 

and you put in water all seeds and 

let them spend the night under the stars, you pult] (it) on the roof, 

you let that man sit down, with kļasū]-water 

you [wash] all his body [. . .] 

the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat [. . .] 

he drinks half and [you anoint’ him with the other] ha[1f] 

premium oil and... [of tamarisk. . .] 

on his left foot... [. . .] 

you pulverize and with [oil] from the a[labastron his body], 

you anoint (it) and [that] m[an will get sexual desire]. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 14: 11-23] 


Or in the same text rubbed on the patient's body: 


[If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire is taken away): The hear]t of a male raven, the blood of a 
reared-up buck, 

[the blood of a] male [partri]dge, the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat, 

seed of the dadānu-acacia you mix together, the pelvis of that man for three times 

you rub with it (and) he will get sexual desire. Wording of nis libbi (incantation). 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1-4] 


These types of administration may suggest that the substance is soft or pasty. The 
ingredient appears also in another text, unfortunately because its fragmentary 
nature, we cannot be sure that it belongs to the nīš libbi corpus: 


.. 88ÁsAL [. . .] 

... ri-ki]b-ti ARKAB™="" |. , ,] 
...]x i-nu-uh-ha [. . .] 

... KURUL...] 
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[. . .] Euphrates poplar [. . .] 

[. . . riki]btu of arkabu-bat [. . .] 
[...]... he will find relief [. . .] 

[za] ees. 2] 

[KUB 37, 7: 7’-10’, Chalendar 2018: 48] 


In the nīš libbi rituals, the term rikibtu is related also to the stag (ayyalu). Ebeling 
(1925: 45 fn. 1) translates as ‘Hirschbrunst,’ indicating a kind of fungus; Landsberger 
(1934: 97 fn. 3) interprets rikibtu as an aphrodisiac substance extracted from the 
testicles of the stag; CAD A/I 226 s.v. ajalu ‘an aphrodisiac obtained from the dew- 
claw(?) of a stag’; CAD H 246 s.v. hurdsu ‘the potency of a stag’; CDA 305 ‘stag’s spur’ 
(an aphrodisiac); CAD R 344 ‘scat(?) (of a stag)’; Finkel (2000: 162) ‘stag-semen(?)’; 
Biggs (1967: 26) suggests the meaning of the spur of a stag, but he brings up the 
subject once more (2002: 75-76) claiming that the term indicates the animals velvet; 
Scurlock (2014b: 403) ‘musk’; Chalendar (2018: 41-43) considers it as an aphrodisiac 
from the stag, maybe its tears. All the identifications, however, remain uncertain.^? 

It should be remembered that the rikibtu of the stag is mentioned only in this cate- 
gory of rituals. We know that the rikibtu of the stag is used in the production of amulets: 


If ditto (= If a man’s (desire) to go to a woman is reduced [. . .]): rikibtu of a stag, antler of a stag, 
penis of a stag, takdanānu-plant in a leather bag. Its ritual: You put (it) around his neck. 
[nis libbi A prescr. 16: 27] 


In order to get sexual desire: Navel of a stag, antler of a sta[g], 

rikibtu of a stag, as[usu]mt[u]-plant 

you properly crush again and again, you smeļar] the penis (of a stag’) with salt, 
you tear off hair of the tail of a male (stag’) (and) together with a string [. . .] 
[you s]pin and you insert amašpū-stone inside [. . .] 

you tie (it) around his waist [and (he will get) sexual desire]. 

[nis libbi K prescr. 30: 129-234] 


Make love to me! Make love to me because I am young! [. . .] 

and I am endowed' with the rikibtu of a stag! Make love to me! [Incantation formula]. 
Incantation: If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced. 

Its ritual: (You put) the head of a male partridge, 

silver, gold, the rikibtu of a stag into a... leather bag. 

Its ritual: You recite the incantation over (it) seven times, 

[you do that] three and four [times]. 

[Incantation and its ritual No. C.1: 7-13] 


It has also been used in potions, where the grinding is mentioned, but not necessarily 
applicable to the rikibtu itself: 


443 Fora more detailed analysis of the debate on the term rikibtu of both bat and stag see Chalendar 
2018: 24-28. 
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Root of samidu-plant which is in a garden-pl[ot] 
you dry and crush, sikillu-plant in beer... [. . .] 
müsu-stone, magnetite, . . .-stone, 

[innards/blood] of a male partridge in beer, 

or he drinks in wine, dadälnu-acacia], 

seeds of egemgiru-plant, seeds of edu-plant [. . .] 
rikibtu of a stag . . . [. . .] 

you crush (and) sift, [he drinks] in strong wine [. . .]. 
[nis libbi T prescr. 3 obv. 7’-rev. 11] 


The term appears also in the following nīš libbi texts: 


Make love to me! Ma[ke love to me] because I am young! 
[. ..] I am endowed with love, make love to [me]! 

Tie [. . .] of the rikibtu of a stag! Ma[ke love to me]! 

[No. F.3: 71-73] 


You recite these incantations over the rikibtu of a stag. 
[ritual of incantation No. B.2, variant B r. 34] 


[...] it was created, [. ..] .. . [. . .] 

[. . .] it was created, rikibtu of a s[tag], 

[. ..] they were created, bet[ween] 

all [the wild animal]s of the steppe, the ani[mals . . .] 


[...] the mating, wing of the... -bird [. . .]. 
[No. J.2: 17-22] 


The hypothesis of considering the rikibtu of bat and stag as excrement seems unlikely 
to me. The texts of the corpus mention the excrements few times and when they do 
so they use the logogram SEo, in reference to the bat and the lizard (nīš libbi K prescr. 
31: 136—137) (see also U; ARKAB indicating perhaps the bat guano in nīš libbi P prescr. 
7: 23), but never that of the stag or other animals. Therefore, the use of excrements to 
combat the loss of sexual desire is extremely limited in this therapeutic corpus. The 
prescriptions of the corpus privilege ingredients that are somehow related to sexual 
desire and sexual vigor, as they aim to transfer the sexual qualities from the animal to 
the patient: genital organs, perineum, or tail hair (often when the animal during the 
estrous cycle), saliva, and blood. In fact, it seems difficult to associate the excrements 
with a word whose rkb root has a sexual connotation. 

Regarding the interpretation of the term as sperm, it is true that in lexical lists 
there is a correlation between A 'sperm'^^^ and rikibtu and this meaning can be related 


444 Proto Aa 4 : 1-6 [e] A mu-u,, ri-ki-i[b-tum], te-ru-[tum], ni-i-lum, [r]i-hu-ü-tum (Civil et al. 1979 = 
MSL 14: 89, ms. B); Aa I/1 36-41 [e A] a-a-ú mu-[ü], ri-hu-tu[m], rikib-tum, ma-a-a-lum, ni-i-lum $á ra- 
hé-e, mi-i-lum (Civil et al. 1979 = MSL 14: 203-204); Proto-Kagal 234-238 altu, lbniblum | glruktiib-tum, 
Alliki-ib-tum Alriktutum (Landsberger et al. 1971 = MSL 13: 73). 
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to the rkb root. But why using a specific term only for the sperm of the bat and stag 
and not for example for the bull which is also considered a sexually potent animal? 
Furthermore, animal sperm is not used as an ingredient in this therapeutic corpus, 
and, unlike other animal-based ingredients, it is difficult to get. 

The identification with the musk, secreted by the caudal gland of the musk deer 
(Moschus moschiferus moschiferus), is very fragile because this deer species is not 
indigenous to Mesopotamia, on the contrary to the DARA.MAS/ayyalu animal which 
seems to be. Besides, the musk deer is devoid of antlers, while cuneiform therapeu- 
tic sources often mention deer antlers as ingredients (see Chalendar 2018: 34-35). 
Furthermore, if we postulate that the term ribiktu indicates the same substance from 
both the deer and the bat, the latter does not produce musk, as well as velvet, as sug- 
gested by Biggs (2002: 75-76). The scholar underlines that deer velvet is produced 
in connection with the growth of antlers and the mating season provides a logical 
connection with the rkb root, but the identification has not sufficient proof. We can 
affirm the same regarding Chalendar’s hypothesis to consider the rikibtu of the stag 
as its tears (it is significant that she does not give a precise identification for the 
bat’s one). 

The translation of rikibtu with deer dewclaw/spur and bat thumb is probably 
based on the semantics attributed to the rkb root as ‘what protrudes,’ but also on 
the role it could play during animal mating. The frequent mention of rikibtu together 
with the antler and penis of the stag fits well in this context of protuberances. 
However, Biggs thinks that this ingredient must be solid for the presence of a grind- 
ing operation for its preparation in the pharmaceutical (same criterion for his sub- 
sequent proposal of deer velvet). However, the grinding (tasák) is only present in 
nis libbi P presc. 7: 23 concerning U; ARKAB™®*", which as claimed by Chalendar 
(2018) cannot be read as rikibti arkabi. Consequently, the ingredient does not need 
to be necessary solid, on the contrary, its solid nature could contradict the lexical 
attestations (A = rikibtu) and the methods of use of the ingredient in prescriptions. 
Unfortunately, due to the elusive nature of the sources, it is not possible to arrive at 
a definite identification. 

Itseems clear thatthe term rikibtu indicates a part or substance of the two animals, 
the stag and the arkabu-bat. The fact that the term contains the consonant roots of the 
verb rakābu ‘to mount sexually’ shows the importance of this animal-based ingredi- 
ent in sexual contexts. In fact, the verb is frequently used in the niš libbi incantations, 
where it refers to the sexual activity of the animals which will hopefully be imitated 
by the man who has lost his sexual desire. The use of the term rikibtu in reference to 
stags and bats suggests a link between the two substances. However, morphological 
differences between these animals make the identification of the substance difficult. 
Chalendar (2018) argues that the rikibtu of the two animals does not refer to the same 
substance, but to two different ingredients both considered an aphrodisiac. This 
assertion cannot be considered certain, therefore we do not know if the term refers 
to the same substance or two different ones. I am more inclined to the first hypoth- 
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esis, but without being able to identify it. What is certain is that it is a substance 
considered aphrodisiac, in any case, capable of acting on human sexuality, as can be 
seen from its etymology. The rikibtu is associated with the stag because the animal 
is considered, as we have seen in Chapter II, endowed with sexual vigor. Regarding 
the rikibtu of the arkabu-bat, it should be noted that also the term arkabu shares the 
consonantal root of the verb rakābu. The term arkabu is an aPRaS-nominalization 
(see GAG: 78, 8 56), whereas rikibtu is a PiRiSt-form (see GAG a2b 8 55). The similarity 
of the consonants in the bat's name and the sexual practice probably explains the 
reasons for the choice of the animal as an ingredient in prescriptions. It is through 
the name that sexual force is magically sent to the patient. This is a widespread phe- 
nomenon across many cultures: the name itself conveys these sexual qualities which 
man needs. 


Potions 


Most of the prescriptions, which are variable in length (from only one ingredient to 
multiple ones), include the creation of potions to be drunk in water, beer, or wine. ^^? 
They can be subdivided into four groups according to the ingredients used: 1. plant 
ingredients; 2. plant and animal; 3. plants, animals, and minerals; 4. only birds. 

Iwould like to put my attention on the last group, typical of many Middle-Babylonian 
nis libbi prescriptions from Hattuša. The bird-based basic prescription makes use of the 
plucked, dried, pounded bird, which is drunk in high-quality beer. Of course, the infor- 
mation given about the preparation procedure ofthe potions varies from text to text. Some 
make mention of the blood that sometimes has to be poured out, in others they do not. 
In some texts, the animal must be beheaded, its wings torn off and the entrails removed. 
The animal is also processed along with other ingredients, such as the dadānu-acacia of 
the mountain, 6 the ninü-plant, toasted wheat flour, barley, and amänu-salt. 

The bird most used in nis libbi rituals is the rock partridge (issūr hurri) (see CAD/I: 
207-208 ‘partridge(?)’; AHw. I 390 'Steinhuhn(?)): ^^" 


445 On potions see Herrero 1984: 88-92. 

446 The plants growing in the mountains have a great efficacy because on the mountain's heights 
they are better exposed to the influence of the stars and the atmosphere is thinner (see Reiner 
1995: 39). 

447 The identification remains uncertain. Sommer and Ehelolf (1924: 59-61) identify the animal with 
the rock partridge (‘Steinhuhn’) based on the literal meaning of the term ‘Erdlochvogel’ (‘bird of the 
hole"). Landsberger (1966: 262-264) identifies the animal with the Tadorna ferruginea (or casarca) 
('H6hlenente') (contra Veldhuis 2004: 232 fn. 55), as well as Salonen (1973: 143-146). Janković (2004: 
12-13) assumes it is the francolin, whereas Veldhuis (2004: 231-233) identifies it as the partridge. Biggs 
(2006: 45 fn. 57), on the contrary, considers the animal a bat. Already Reiner (1995: 87 fn. 363) had 
suggested this identification quoting the following text: *(Blood of) a male bat (issür hurri) that goes 
about at night catching flies” (BAM 476: 10’). The identification remains uncertain. See also Minunno 
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If a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisan|[nu]: 

You take a male partridge, 

you pluck its wings, you strangle and 

flatten (it), you spread (over it) the salt, 

you dry (it), together with seeds of mountain dadānu-acacia 

you pulverize (it), he drinks in beer (it) and 

this man will get sexual desire. 

If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): a male partridge who is 
reared-up for the mating 

you dry, you pulverize (it), in the water, 

which on the roof spent several nights, you put (it) and he drinks this and 

this man will get sexual desire. 

[If] ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You behead a male 
partridge, 

you put its blood in the water, 

you ingests its innards and this water 

you leave out during the night, when the sun rises 

he drinks this and he will get sexual desire (var.: he will recover). 

[nis libbi N prescr. 1-3 11-16] 


[Whe]n the partridge mates [. . .] 

you [take . . . of] the male [partrid]ges in the Ayyāru [and pluck (it)], 

you do not make the blood flow, you do not [. . .] their entrails, you do not... 

you tie either two months or [three months. . .] you crush [the ta]lons, the beaks, the stomachs, 
the muscles/tendons and the intestines on the stone [. ..], you soak in... 

three handfuls of seeds of aluzinnu-plant, two handfuls . . . [. . .] . . . you mix, in beer in the usual 


waly] 
you dilute, he drinks it on an empty stomach, and [that] m[an will desi]re. 
[nis libbi N prescr. 24 le.e.: 1-7] 


What is certain is that in nīš libbi corpus, the animal is used in reference to its sexual 
activity. Landsberger (1934: 80 fn. 4) emphasizes the animal's symbolic role in male 
sexual desire and vigor. See nīš libbi incantations: “(Make love to me) like a partridge 
thirteen times!" (No. E.3: 48); *The mating of a partridge twelve times" (No. C.1: 6, 
see No. F.3: 70; No. K.8: 149-150). The mention of an aroused male partridge is fairly 
common (issür hurri zikaru ša ana rakābi tebü “male partridge who is reared-up for 
the mating"). Likewise, partridges were taken during their mating period (enūma issür 
hurri irtanakkabu “when the partridge mates," N prescr. 24 le.e. 1) and one of their 
body parts used as an ingredient was the penis. Many rituals, instead, provide the use 
of the blood, the heart which is eaten, or even the whole body, plucked, gutted and 
dried, pound, and drunk in a potion.*** The bird is used in potions, unguents, and 


2013: 127. For texts on divination in Mari see Durand 1988: 38; as to the association for the demon 
Asakku see Surpu V-VI 42-57 and 170-172 (Reiner 1958); Lambert 1970: 114 1. 17; in the namburbü-ritu- 
als see Maul 1994: 240 1. 61. 

448 Once the skull (UGU) is used: N prescr. 15 iii 24. 
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amulets, either alone or along with other ingredients. In an incantation for a prosper- 
ous brothel the following sentence probably refers to this bird species: kīma seri ša ištu 
hurri ussámma issürü ina muhhisu ihabbubū “Like a snake (= penis), going out from a 
hole, and birds twittering over him (= snake/penis)" (see Panayotov 2013: 293, 1. 30). 

Another bird processed in the prescriptions from Hattuša is the digdiqqu-bird (AL. 
TI.RI. GAR), perhaps to be identified with the wren (CAD D 159; AHw. I 173; Stol 1971: 
180; Salomen 1973: 158 *wren'; Borger 2004: 465—474; Veldhuis 2004: 217-218; Fechner 
2017 ‘Zaunkönig’; Jiménez 2017: 357-360). Veldhuis (2004: 217) suggests that the bird's 
name relates to the word daqqu *small.***? The bird has a vast use in the medical sphere 
and in the nīš libbi rituals we find it only in the following prescriptions: 


In order to get sexual desire: You take and [pluck] wre[n], 

you do not make the blood come out, you dry (it), you pulverize (it), [you mix (it)] with dr[y] 
wheat, [he drinks (it) and ditto (= he will recover)?]. 

[nīš libbi E prescr. 4: 68-69] 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You pluck a wren, 
you eviscerate (it) and you apply amānu-salt (and) nīnū-plant (on it), 

you dry, you pulverize, 

you mix (it) with toasted grain and 

he drinks this and he (var.: that man) will get sexual desire. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 5 i 23-27] 


According to Fechner (2017) it is perhaps related to this corpus because of its physical 
appearance with its short erect tail, but we have no proofs in favor of this interpreta- 
tion. In nis libbi N prescr. 5 i 25 amānu-salt and ninü-plant are applied to the bird, after 
it has been spun and splashed, and before it is dried and powdered. Jiménez (2017: 
342) emphasized the graphic relationship between the bird and the ninü-plant, which 
perhaps served as the reason behind this type of preparation. The bird's name can 
be written NI.NI-qu, ^? homophonous with to the name of the plant. The bird is also 
called issür samedi “bird of the samédu-plant.” The logogram of this last plant, “kur. 
ZI, is similar to that of the ninü-plant (*KUR.RA.(SAR)). 


449 The animal appears together the elephant in a Sumerian proverb SP 5.1 (Alster 1997: 121) and its Ak- 
kadian counterpart YBC 9886 (Borger 2004: 470): “An elephant spoke to himself and said: / Among the 
wild creatures of Šakkan, / There is no one who can defecate like me.” / The wren (antirigu) answered: 
‘And yet, I, in my own proportion, / I can defecate like you.” The two animals, bird and elephant, are 
found in VAT 8807: 50-54 (Lambert 1960a: 216—218): “A wren (diqdiqqu), as it settled on an elephant, / 
said: “Brother, did I press your side? I will make [off] at the watering-place.' / The elephant replied to the 
wren: / “I do not care whether you get on — what is it to have you? - / Nor do I care whether you get off.” 
450 On the reading of dig-dig-gu instead of ni-ni-qu *mosquito' of Lambert see Borger 2004: 462. For 
other Sumerian sources see Veldhuis 2004: 217. 
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Another bird used in the potions from the Hittite capitalis the NAM.GESTIN-bird, ^! 
which appears in only one prescription: 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You pluck and eviscerate a 
NAM.GESTIN-bird, 

you apply amänu-salt (and) ninü-plant, 

you pulverize (it) with barley, roasted flour, 

mountain dadanu-[plan]t, on an empty stomach 

[he d]rinks (it) and he will sexual desire. 

[nis libbi N prescr. 6 i 28-32] 


The astral influence 


A nīš libbi prescription, F prescr. 12: 36—41, involves the construction of a water-based 
potion with the following ingredients: branches of the ašāgu-acacia, the blood of a 
male partridge (whereas the heart is eaten by the patient), and the saliva ofa bull. The 
drink is left all night under the stars. At dawn, the patient stands on the branches and 
drinks the potion before the sun: 


If a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have sexual desire: 

You throw into water branches of the ašāgu-acacia, you throw into water blood of a male 
partrid[ge] and 

he eats the innards of the male partridge, 

you take the [sa]liva of a bull, you throw (it) into water (and) let it spend the night under the stars, 

as soon as the sun rises, on the branches of ašāgu-acacia 

you have him(= patient) stands and he drinks (it) in front of the sun, and (he will get) sexual 
desire. 

[nis libbi F prescr. 12: 36-41]? 


A similar prescription is also present in nīš libbi E prescr. 6: 73-78: 


In order to get sexual desire: [You throw] branches of ašāgu-acacia [in wat]er, 
you let the blood of a male partridge f[low] in river [water . . .], 
you let it spend the night in the shadows, as soon as [the sun] rises, [you have him (= patient) 
stand] on [the branches of ašāgu-acacia and] 
in front of the sun he e[ats] the innards of the male partridge. 
ARRA des he drinks it... [. . .] 
lass [es] 


451 Unknown bird. Ebeling (1925) suggests ‘Weinschwalbe,’ reading sIM(=NAM) as sinüntu ‘swallow.’ 
See Salonen 1973: 233. 
452 See also N prescr. 12 iii 1-6. 
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In this text, however, the saliva of the bull is absent as an ingredient of the potion, 
and the heart of the partridge, from which is the blood is extracted, is eaten before the 
sun. After that, the potion made of water, here specified as river water, is left under 
the stars during the night. 

Making the ingredients spend a night under the stars (ina kakkabi tuSbát) is a very 
common practice in the therapeutic tradition in Mesopotamia, and it is found in the 
nis libbi rituals as well. See, for example, nīš libbi P prescr. 9 rev. 3-4: "The innards of 
a male partridge / you place it under the stars overnight, you re[cite] the incantation 
three times over it [. . .].”4°? 

Commenting on this practice, Reiner (1995: 48) affirms that there are practical 
reasons for letting the preparation stand overnight: the ingredients must be steeped 
in the carrier to be properly blended. According to many scholars, the main purpose 
of this therapeutic practice is the maceration of the ingredients during the night (see 
Goltz 1974: 51 fn. 300; Schwemer 1998: 122, 131; Bóck 2009: 112). However, the choice 
of placing the ingredients under the stars is charged with another value. Reiner (1995: 
48) rightly says in this regard that the practical reason alone does not explain or 
justify the procedures. Indeed, the exposition of the drugs to the stars is necessary to 
obtain astral irradiation and, therefore, the celestial powers make the pharmaceutical 
efficacious. 

The place where the substances would acquire astral radiation is the roof: 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): A male partridge who is 
reared-up for the mating 

you dry, you pulverize (it), in the water, 

which on the roof spent several nights, you put (it) and he drinks this and 

this man will get sexual desire. 

[nis libbi N prescr. 2: 8-11]^* 


In the nīš libbi prescriptions in which such practices are formulated, the other main 
ingredient, in addition to the branches of the ašāgu-acacia, is the male partridge (par- 
ticularly its blood): 


([If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): . . .]) 
[you ingest] the innards of a [male] partridge, 

[you take] the phlegm of a reared-up bull, [you put (it) in the water], 

[you let] it [spend the night] under the stars on the roof, 

when the sun ri[ses, on the branches of ašāgu-acacia] 

he stands, in front [of the sun... .] 

with [the water he drinks this and will get sexual desire]. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 12 iii 1-6] 


453 See also L prescr. 4; N prescr. 14 iii 15; No O.1: 26. 
454 See also N prescr. 12 iii 3; N prescr. 14 iii 15. 
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The water-based potion, after being exposed to the radiation, is drunk at dawn (ištu 
Šamaš ittapha) before the sun (ana pān Šamši). “Before the sun" in this context refers, 
not so much to the ritual representation of the god Šamaš, but rather the sun in the 
sky. It is clear, however, that, the two aspects cannot be separated. Parpola (1971: 182) 
points out that the role of the sun in magical context was that of the Supreme Judge, 
who doomed the wicked and let free the innocent, and whom the exorcists approached 
to save their patients from evil forces. Sunlight, especially that of dawn, has a purifying 
capacity: “For I am cleansed by the rising of the s[un]” (Maglü VII 150, Abusch 2016: 187). 

The influence of the stars and celestial bodies upon medical substances and upon 
the human body has already been analyzed by some scholars such as Reiner (1995), 
Casaburi (2002-2005), Scurlock (2005-2006) and most recently by Geller (2014) who 
analyzed the theory of melothesia in Mesopotamia. 

Melothesia is the Hellenistic doctrine of the influence of the zodiac signs and 
planets on human anatomy. Although there are no explicit cuneiform texts on meloth- 
esia, there are some elements to be attributed to it in the Mesopotamian documenta- 
tion. Let us consider in this regard a text of magic-astral character originally of the 
Hellenistic period from Uruk, BRM 4 20 (Biggs 1967: 5; Geller 2014: 27-39), where a 
specific magic practice corresponds to a zodiac sign. In the following lines the text 
makes mention of the sexual sphere: 


KI.ĀG.ĀG NITA ana MUNUS KI ™zi-ba-nu 

KI.ĀG.ĀG MUNUS ana NITA KI ™ KUN.MES 

KI.AG.AG NITA ana NITA KI ™ Gir. [TAB] 

MUNUS GIN.NA KI ""LŪ.HUN.GĀ 

MUNUS Su-ud-bu-bu KI ""LŪ.HUN.GĀ 

MUNUS LU ana NITA šd-nim-ma IGI! u IGI la na-še-e KI "UMAS.TAB.BA GAL.[GAL] 
ŠĀ.ZI.GA KI [79 , , ] 


(Incantation for) *the love of a man for a woman': the sign of the Scales. 
(Incantation for) ‘the love of a woman for a man':^? the sign of the Tails. 
(Incantation for) ‘the love of a man for a man’: the sign of Scorpion. 
(Incantation for) ‘going with a woman’: the sign of the Hireling.*** 


(Incantation for) ‘making sure that a woman has sexual intercourse’:“” the sign of the Hireling. 


455 See W 23293/34 1, Weiher 1998: 243, 35 (also Geller 2014: 59). 

456 In the same text, the comment on line 50: MUNUS GIN.NA // sin-niš-tū a-na a-la-ku. See KAR 61 
(Biggs 1967: 70-71). 

457 In the same text the comment on line 53: MUNUS šu-ud-bu-bu // MUNUS su-un-nu-ga MUNUS $á 
e tul-la-tu-šu' mim-ma ma-la ta-sal-lu-šū i-táh-hu-ka “MUNUS šu-ud-bu-bu // to make an approach to a 
woman / a woman which you must not 'swallow' / whatever you ask of her / she will have sex with 
you" (Geller 2014: 36; 2005: 86—87). 
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(Incantation so that) ‘the woman of a man not turn her eyes and face to another man’: the sign 
of the Great Twins. 


(Incantation for the) sexual desire: the sign of [. . .]. 
[BRM 4 20: 5-8, 17, 21, 38, Geller 2014: 28-29] 


The text STT 300, dated to the seventh century from the site of Sultantepe, associates spe- 
cific rituals to certain days ofthe moon where it is considered favorable to perform rituals. 


[If] you perform nīš libbi incantations [on] the first day of the month [Sabatu], from the first day 
to the 30" day, it will pay off. 

[If in month Ayyäru], you perform (the incantations) from the first day to the 15" day (for) having 
‘forehead affliction’ or (for) alleviating (the problem of) the sexual desire, (or) from 

[the first day] to the 30” day for getting rid of Lilū-demon and seizure, it will pay off. 

[STT 300: 13, Geller 2014: 47] 


In nīš libbi B prescr. 1 it is stated that the patient's body must be massaged the day of 
the new moon to make sure that he heals: 


You pulverize seeds of azallū-plant (and) seeds of mastakal-plant together, 
you mix (them) with uhülu-plant. He washes himself with water. 

You put tamarisk into (that) water, you heat (the water) in the oven, 

you rub his body (with it). On the day of the new moon, 

you will repeat this (therapeutic) performance and he will recover. 

[nis libbi B prescr. 1: 25-29, see also X prescr. 1: 1-3] 


The text Taxonomy of Uruk (SpTU 1, 43) which we have already discussed above, offers 
aninteresting discussionon this subject. The tablet consists of asingle column, divided 
into four parts, each of which contains a list of diagnostic categories associated with a 
region of the body and its organs. The four parts of the body mentioned in the text are 
as follows: libbu (mind/heart), pí karši (“mouth of the stomach"), hašū (lungs), kaláti 
(kidneys). The fourth section, which affects the kidneys, lists the following diagnostic 
categories (ll. 25-31): contraction (of the bladder); (absent of) sexual desire; anal sick- 
ness; sagallu-sickness; infertility; twisted uterus; maintenance of "gas." Geller (2014: 
91-93) provides an astral interpretive hypothesis: he relates this text with the Babylo- 
nian astral magic, in which the signs of the zodiac play a crucial role in determining 
when a magical practice is to be performed. Indeed, there are associations between 
stones, plants, and other ingredients used in amulets and zodiac signs, which corre- 
spond to specific dates in Babylonian astral-medical texts. According to Geller, the 
SpTU 1, 43 text is a list of diagnostic categories associated with specific parts of the 
body, each influenced by a particular zodiac sign. The absence of the zodiac signs in 
the tablet would be attributable to the fact that the influence of specific zodiac signs 


458 See also lines 9-10, 12-13, 32-33. 
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on particular parts of the body was well known to contemporary astrologers, and it 
was, therefore, unnecessary to write it down. The text is not, strictly speaking, a tax- 
onomy of sicknesses, but rather a piece of, as Geller calls it, the large complex puzzle 
which makes up the doctrine on the influence of the zodiac signs on the human body. 

The Pleiades and Venus influence the sexual sphere, and thus also the male and 
female sexual desire. In the text KAR 69 the incantation to win the heart of a woman 
is addressed to the Pleiades: 


[Incan]tion. Pleiades, Mercury, 

You are the stars of the early morning. 

[Anu] (and) Enlil created you. 

[Wi]se Nudiummud endowed you with (. . .). 
Iam sending you to NN son of NN. 

[KAR 69: 7-11, Biggs 1967: 74] 


In the same text, another incantation runs as follows: “[Incantation.] Bright 
[Pleilades! Bright Pleiades! / (You) who are stationed in [the heavens]! (You) who are 
stationed in the heavens!" (KAR 69: 2-5, Biggs 1967: 76). 

Many incantations and rituals to regain sexual desire are addressed to Ištar (see 
Reiner 1995: 23-24). The astral aspect of the goddess, represented by Venus, is empha- 
sized by the expression “IStar of the stars” (IStar kakkabi) and an epithet dedicated to her 
in an incantation, “light of the heaven" (nannarat Same, No. E.2: 25). Sacrifices and liba- 
tions of beer in front of a juniper incense burner are dedicated to her, as in No. E.2: 18-24. 


Ointments and amulets 


Several types of medicaments are prepared to rub ^? parts of the body (penis, navel, hand, 
throat) or the entire body of the patient.“‘ In some cases, it is not specified which part is 
to be anointed.**' The ingredients listed in the prescriptions are mixed often with oil from 
the alabastron, in some cases with cedar or cypress oil.**” The incantation is recited over 
the preparation, before being massaged onto the patient, to be made effective. 

In many cases, the ointment, massaged onto the patient's body (or parts of it), 
can be composed of many ingredients (animal, vegetable, and mineral). In the fol- 
lowing prescription, N prescr. 25 1o. e. 1-4, the ointment, which should be massaged 
three times onto the man's pelvis (rapastu), is composed of mostly animal ingredi- 
ents. Among them, the male raven and partridge, the latter bird very much present in 


459 On ointments see Herrero 1984: 98-100. 

^60 nīš libbi N prescr. 15 iii 24-26. 

461 No. D.l: 6-9; No. E.1 ritual B rev. 23—24; F prescr. 6: 26-28; F prescr. 9: 29-30; N prescr. 14 iii 11-23. 
462 See index of ingredients. Only in nīš libbi G prescr. 7: 14 the patient's waist is repeatedly anointed 
only with myrtle oil. 
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this corpus; the reared-up buck, which appears in the theme of the ritual-incantation 
of animals tied to the bed (Chapter II 8 *Animal tied to the bed"); the rikibtu of an 
arkabu-bat, whose therapeutic significance has been discussed above: 


[If ditto: The hear]t of a male raven, the blood of a reared-up buck, 

[the blood of a] male [partri]dge, the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat, 

seed of the dadānu-acacia you mix together, the pelvis of that man for three times 
you rub with it (and) he will get sexual desire. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1-4] 


In some cases, however, the ointment is composed only by a bird-based ingredient, 
such as male partridge, black raven, ballüsitu-bird:^9 


If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): The skull of a [male] partridge 
[...] 

with oil from the alabastron his body 

you anoint and [that] m[an will get sexual desire]. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 15 iii 24-26] 


[Its ritual]: You pound [the heart of] a black raven (and) mix it with cypress oil, [you recite] the 
incantation [seven times over (it). You rub his penis (with it) and (he will get) sexual desire]. 
[nīš libbi L prescr. 1: 5] 


[If ditto]: You pound the spur of a ballüsitu-bird in oil, you anoint his penis (with it) and [(he will 
get) sexual desire]. 
[nīš libbi L prescr. 5: 14]^9* 


In the following prescription with the ointment not only the man's penis and navel are 
massaged, but also the man’s right hand and the woman's left one** (note that “you” 
is a scribal mistake): 


[...]... fungus of tanner, dust of the threshold [slab of the house . . .] . . . with fat of a danc[ing’] 
bear [. . .], 

[. . .] you pour over it pomegranate sweet juice [and] you mix (them) [together], you take (it) at 
your left hand [. . .] 


463 On the bird see commentary. 

464 See nis libbi P prescr. 10 rev. 5; No. K.9: 164-165. 

465 Avery well-known anthropological reading of the asymmetry between left and right and its sym- 
bolic components is Robert Hertz's (1909) La prééminence de la main droite: Étude sur la polarité 
religieuse (1909). See in Assyriology Sallaberger 2000: 246—248. The association between the right 
and the man and between the left and the woman is also confirmed by the late Assyrian version of the 
Atrahasis, in the section dedicated to the creation of humanity. The goddess Belet-ili, after preparing 
the clay from which human beings will be created, detaches from the latter fourteen pieces. Seven he 
places to the right, seven on his left, as she sits in the middle ofa brick. From pieces of clay on the right 
she makes men, from those on left women (K 339943934, I iii 5-10, Lambert and Millard 1969: 60-63). 
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[...] you massage three times your [n]avel (and) your penis, you massage your [right'] hand (var.: 
which she (= witch) touched with sorceries) (and) the left one of the woman [. . .]. 
[nis libbi D prescr. 2: 29-31] 


In addition to the woman's hand, her pelvic area (üru), as the man's penis, is mas- 
saged with the ointment: 


Its ritual: Iron powder, *heals-a-thousand"-plant (imhur-lim), ru'titu-sulphur 

you pulverize together, you put (it) in oil, you recite the incantation seven times over it, 
you anoint (with it) the penis of the man and the pelvic area of the woman. 

[nis libbi M prescr. 1: 13]** 


In another prescription, perhaps for a namburbü-ritual against panic attacks, the 
mustard water-based ointment is applied to the throat of the man and woman: “In 
mustalrd] water [. . .] / you mix... [and] keep (the medical preparation) ready, / you apply 
(it) into the throat (of the man and woman) and they will find relief" (No. D.3: 37-39). 
Once, in K prescr. 29 the ointment is rubbed not onto man and woman, but their fig- 
urines: “[You make] the figurines of the man and the woman |. . .] / . . . them, the “desire” 
(litt. “rising” of the lib[bu]) of the man and the woman... [. . .]” (K prescr. 29: 127-128). 
In the incantation No. FA the patient's limbs are anointed only with oil from the 
alabastron, after that the therapeutic operator spreads juniper three times before Ištar: 


Its ritual: You put oil from the alabastron in a boxwood container for unguents, 

[you spread] juniper three times in front of [IStar, you recilte this [inca]ntation [over (it)] three 
times, 

you [an]oint his limbs (with the oil) and (he will get) sexual desire. 

[No. F.4: 91-93] 


Some prescriptions require the preparation with the same ingredients of an ointment 
anda potion. In one case the blood of ram is divided into two parts: one part mixed with 
oil for the ointment to be massaged on the man's navel and penis (“your” is a scribal 
mistake), the other one to be mixed with water for a potion that the patient has to drink: 


[For ditto (2 a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to his own woman or 
another woman is reduced)']: You ta[ke] the blood of a ram in an unfired pursitu-container, 

you mix [a hal]f with oil (and) you anoint your navel (and) your penis, 

[and] you crush [(the other) hļalf in water, he d[rinks (it) and ditto (= he will recover)']. 

[nis libbi E prescr. 3: 65-67] 


The ritual N prescr. 14 is more complex. It contains the following ingredients: rikibtu of 
the arkabu-bat, tamarisk, maštakal-plant, date palm, bukānu-wood.'*” They are placed 


466 See No. E.1 ritual Brev. 23-24 where the oil-based ointment, with which the patient should be anointed, 
is composed by similar ingredients: iron and magnetite powder, *heals-a-thousand"-plant, and sulphur. 
467 The rest of the ingredients stay unknown because of the incomplete nature of the text. 
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in water that must spend the night under the stars. Then, the man's body is washed 
with kasü-water. The rikibtu of the arkabu-bat, probably charged by astral influence and 
contact with other ingredients, is divided into two parts: one part is drunk, the other 
one pounded and mixed with oil from the alabastron to be anointed onto the man: 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat, 
eli[kulla]-plant, 

... of tamarisk [. . .] 

maštakal-plant, date palm, buká[nu]-wood 

and you put in water all seeds and 

let them spend the night under the stars, you pult] (it) on the roof, 

you let that man sit down, with kļasū]-water 

you [wash] all his body [. . .] 

the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat [. . .] 

he drinks half and [you anoint’ him with the other] half] 

premium oil and... [of tamarisk. . .] 

on his left foot... [. . .] 

you pulverize and with [oil] from the a[labastron his body], 

you anoint (it) and [that] m[an will get sexual desire]. 

[nīš libbi N prescr. 14 iii 11-23] 


In B prescr. 1 the ingredients are pulverized and mixed and perhaps added to the 
water with which the patient washes himself. Then, the tamarisk is added to the 
water, which is heated in the oven. Once ready, the therapeutic operator massages 
with it the patient's body, an action that will be repeated on the day of the new moon: 


You parch the scaly skin of a fish, (peel of the) mikü-plant and bread. 

You pulverize seeds of azallü-plant (and) seeds of mastakal-plant together, 
you mix (them) with uhülu-plant. He washes himself with water. 

You put tamarisk into (that) water, you heat (the water) in the oven, 

you rub his body (with it). On the day of the new moon, 

you will repeat this (therapeutic) performance and he will recover. 
[nīš libbi B prescr. 1: 24-29] 


468 


Most ointments consist of two ingredients: iron and magnetite powder. It is not to be 
forgotten, that these ingredients are not only to be rubbed on the male genital organ 
but also the female one (vulva and pelvic area): 


Its ritual: Magnetite powder (and) iron powder 

you mix with oil from the alabastron, you recite the incantation [over it] seven times; 

the man [anoints] (with it) his penis, the woman her vulva [and he (can) have repeatedly inter 
course]. 

[No. B.2: 38-40]*9 


468 See No. J.1: 3 where the therapeutic operator washes in juniper water the patient's hands. 
469 See also No. D.2: 21-23; No. E.1: 15-17; L prescr. 6: 16-18. 
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The use of both ingredients is clearly of magical significance: attraction. Thompson 
(1936: 85) already has emphasized this function: the attraction by the magnet for the 
iron.^? It is no coincidence, that in ritual No. B.1: 14-17 magnetite powder is massaged 
on the man’s navel, whereas iron is used on the woman's navel: 


Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, 

you recite the incantation seven times over it; you apply (it) to his navel; 

you pulverize iron, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, you recite the incantation seven 
times over it, 

you apply (it) to the woman's navel; the man and the woman [will find relief] together. 

[No. B.1: 14-17] 


It is also clear that the navels indicate precisely the libbu, the area of the human 
anatomy affected by the malaise: anointing the two navels with such substances 
means creating a magical attraction between the man's and the woman's “heart 
(libbu) to regain sexual desire.“ 

In a prescription we find only magnetite powder with which the man's penis, the 
chest and the waist are anointed: *Its ritual: You pulverize [magneti]te (and) put (it) 
into oil; / He (= patient)/you (= therapeutic operator) rub(s) (with it) his penis, his 
chest (and) his waist, [and] he will be healthy" (No. A.2: 47-48). While in another one, 
an oil-based ointment with iron and magnetite powder, “heals-a-thousand”-plant 
(imhur-lim), and sulphur is anointed onto the patient: 


Its ritual: Iron powder, magnetite powder, 

“heals-a-thousand”-plant, (and) sulphur //at the river// you put into oil, 
you recite the incantation seven times over it and anoint him. 

[No. E.1 ritual B rev. 23-24] 


Regarding the amulets, the nis libbi corpus makes extensive use of this medical prac- 
tice. The making of amulets to put around the neck or hip indeed are among the most 
common medical practices in Mesopotamia (see Maul 1994: 107; Scurlock 2006a: 
59-62). Amulets in nis libbi corpus can be divided into two groups: 


470 The mineral plays a role in those rituals related to the sphere of sexuality. One example is a love 
incantation on behalf of a woman published by Scheil 1921: 26, l. 7: The woman has magnetite on her 
right, while a jug made of iron on her left. 

471 On the magnetic power of magnetite and iron, capable of solving marital problems see a text in 
Scheil 1921: 26-27, No. 17 r. ii 1’-18’ (see also Scurlock 2014a: 109). 
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1. A set of ingredients, often animals and stones, wrapped in sheep's wool*” (often 
red^^?) or linen and hung around the man’s neck or waist; "^ 

2. Leather bags containing (vegetal, animal, mineral) ingredients often sprinkled 
with oil (see Farber 1973).*7° 


It must be noted that the animal-based ingredients in amulets refer to the sexual 
activity of animals. Often the hair of the males (bull, buck, ram, dog, pig) who have 
mounted females is to be plucked. Frequently the hair is torn off the thigh, perine- 
um,” or tail. A pattern of ingredients that often appears in these amulets is the navel, 
the penis, and the rikibtu of the stag. 

A particular case is nīš libbi N prescr. 8 ii 3-15 (ll. 3-9 = K prescr. 30: 135-140) 
where the fourteen drugs are pulverized and mixed with isgūgu-flour. Then, some 
kupatinnu-pellets are made with the mix, maybe some of which are eaten on an empty 
stomach, while others are tied around the patient's waist: 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire in Nisannu month): the wings of a male eagle, the wings of 
[. ..] /geckos of the steppe which copulalte], / excrement of an arkabu-bat, excrement of poly- 
chrome lizard, seeds of the . . .-tree, / seeds of the ēru-tree, seeds of maštakal-plant, / [seeds] 
of azallu-plant, seeds of murdudū-plant, / seeds of “dog’s-tongue”-plant, seeds of šakirū-plant, 
sasunltu-plant], /Sumuttu-plant / [you dry] these 14 drugs together. / you pulverize, mix with the 
isqüqu-flour, and roll into [balls] / you mak[e] three kupatinnu-pellets, [. . .] / in the middle of the 


472 The catalogue of stone amulets K. 3937 + Th 1905-4-9, 355: 15’ mentions an amulet with four 
stones for sexual desire (nis libbi): 12 HUL.GIG |. . .] 4 SA.z[1.Ga] (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 209). Note also 
the amulet for sexual desire, which is not mentioned in nīš libbi corpus, with the following six stone 
to thread on the pelt of a ram reared-up for the mating (*ĀKA UDU.NITÁ šá ana U; ZI-U E): KUR-nu DAB; 
aSpü; ŠUBA; DŪR.MI.NA; ZA.GIN/ZA.GIN KUR-Su; URUDU NITA’ (BAM 419 ii 13'-iii 5; BM 561484 v 41-42; 
CTMMA 2, 32 iii 12-14; K. 3010+ v 22-23, Schuster-Brandis 2008: 136, Kette 127). 

473 On the role of color in Mesopotamia see Unger 1957-1971. On the colors of various types of wool 
see Landsberger 1967b: 155-162. The colors of the wool, red and blue, black and white, have an impor- 
tant role in Kiuti prayers, see Alaura and Bonechi 2012: 71-72 fn. 298—301. The red wool is associated 
with the sun-god Šamaš. The red color is the one of dawn (Alaura and Bonechi 2012: 72 fn. 298). The 
wool of this color appears also in a namburbū-ritual as a symbol of the god of fire (Maul 1994: 119-120). 
It is clearly a link to the sun-god, but «die Frage, worin die magische Kraft der Wolle bestand, kann 
noch nicht beantwortet werden» (Maul 1994: 120 fn. 44). On colors in Mesopotamian astrology see 
Verderame 2004b; on the colors in general and those of the wool in the Hittite world see Haas 1994: 
894—895; 2003: 638-644. 

474 A prescr. 3: 10; No. DA: 61-63; No. E.2: 38-41; F prescr. 17; K prescr. 26-28 (?); No. K.3: 89-94; No. 
K.3: 103-105; K prescr. 30; K prescr. 32 (?); L prescr. 2; N prescr. 4; N prescr. 10 (?); N prescr. 16; N prescr. 
23 (?); O prescr. 6; P prescr. 6. 

475 A prescr. 3: 13-14; A prescr. 4-16; A prescr. 23; No. C.1: 10—13; F prescr. 4-11; F prescr. 14-16 (the 
ingredients here can be used also for a potion or an ointment); No. K.1: 13-15; K prescr. 3-5; K prescr. 
8-24 (215; No. M.1 Ritual B; M prescr. 2-5; M prescr. 6: 23. 

476 For the Akkadian term Sapru see Kogan and Militarev 2002: 313. 
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kupatinnu-pellets [. . .] / all on an empty stomach you |. . .] / towards kupatinnu-pellets [. . .] / you 
tie, around your^" waist [. . .] / [he will get] the sexual de[si]re. 
[N prescr. 8 ii 3-15 (11. 3-9 = K prescr. 30: 135-140)] 


Libations to Ištar 


Some of the rituals are directed to the goddess Ištar. One of them, nis libbi A prescr. 
24, mentions the placement of a censer with juniper in front of Ištar, libations of beer 
and the creation of a potion to drink in wine for three days: 


Its ritual: *Heals-a-thousand"-plant, tarmuš-plant, “dog’s-tongue”-plant, egemgiru-plant, 

ardadillu-plant, kabullu-plant, “gold-fly”-plant. 

You crush (and) sift these seven plants, you set up a censer with juniper in front of Ištar, 

you libate beer, you recite the incantation over it seven times (and) you let him (var.: repeatedly) 
drink it (= pharmaceutical) with wine. He will repeatedly drink it for three days and he will 
recover on the fourth one. 

[nis libbi A prescr. 24: 69-72] 


In the same nīš libbi text, a ritual seems to be addressed to Ištar. However, because 
of the fragmentary nature of the prescription, it is not possible to say much. It is not 
clear whether by “his Ištar” here the text is referring to the goddess Ištar herself or a 
generic *his goddess": 


If ditto (= If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced [. . .]): [You wrap up] the . . .-stone with 
a sheep wolol tuft, you put (it) around his waist], 

you dry (and) crush the ‘heart’ of the . . .-plant, in front of god/[the sun’. . .], 

you surround in front of his Ištar (or: his goddess) with a magical circle"? of flour [. . .] . . . [. ..]; 

you fumigate sulfur in fire, with oil in a leather bag. 

[nis libbi A prescr. 3: 10-13] 


The nīš libbi R Ritual bow provides, besides the making of a bow, whose string is made 
of a left hock tendon of a gazelle, libations of mihhu-beer, juniper water for spraying 
and a censer once more with juniper front of Istar: 


[In order to] get sexual [desire]: In front of Ištar |... .] 

you sprinkle pure [ju]niper [water],*” [you put] junipe[r] in a censer, 
you libate [mi]hhu-beer. 

[nīš libbi R Ritual bow: 6'-8/] 


477 Itis probably a mistake. It should refer to the patient's waist. 
478 On the magic circle in the therapeutic context see Scurlock 2006a: 57-59. 
479 For the spreading of juniper in front of Ištar see also No. F.4: 91-93. 
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A more complex ritual aimed at Ištar of the stars is present in No. E.2, after which 
follows an incantation also directed to the goddess (11. 2537). The ritual involves the 
sacrifice of a sheep and the manufacturing of six pairs of figurines depicting the witch 
and wizard, which will be burned: 


[If] a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to (var.: he does not desire) his own 
woman or another woman is reduced, 

you set up a pátiru-portable altar in front of Ištar of the stars, you sacrifice a sheep, 

you set up a censer with juniper, you libate (var. adds: premium) beer, 

[you] place (there) the shoulder, the caul fat (and) the roast meat (var. adds: you libate premium beer). 

Two figurines of tallow, two figurines of wax, two figurines of bitumen, two figurines of gypsum, 
two figurines of [cl]ay, 

two figurines of dough, two figurines of cedar wood, you make (them); in an unfired pursitu-bowl 
(var.: burzigallu-bowl; cup) 

you burn (them) in a fire in front of Ištar of the stars and he (= patient) says the following 

(incantation). 

[No. E.2: 18-24] 


Etiological analysis 


Within the nīš libbi corpus, there can also be found evidence for etiological practice 
that allows the therapeutic operator to identify the cause of the suffering: ^9? 


Its ritual: You mix together emmer dough and potter's clay; you make the figurines of the man 
and the woman; you put them one upon the other, and place them at the man's head, 

you recite [the incantation] seven times; you remove (them) and put [them near] a pig. 

If the pig approaches (them), (it means) Hand of Ištar; for the ritual procedures’, if the pig does 
not approach (them), (it means that) the witchcraft seized the man. 

[nīš libbi D Diagn.: 24-26] 


The etiological analysis involves the creation of two figurines, man and woman, made 
of emmer dough and potter's clay. They are placed upon each other and then upon 
the man's head. After reciting the incantation seven times they are brought close to 
a pig.^*' If the animal approaches them, it means that the cause of the sickness is the 
“Hand of Ištar” (gāt Ištar),**” a clear reference to divine wrath; on the contrary, if it 
does not approach them, the man is bewitched (amelu $ü kašpu isbassu). 


480 On the social aspect of etiological practices within the therapeutic procedure, see the anthropo- 
logical studies of A. Zempléni at Lebou Wolof and Senegal (1969; 1985); on divination with an etiologic 
and diagnostic purpose and its social impact, the study of V. Turner (1975: 243-338) on the Ndembu 
of Zambia is a classic. 

481 The association between patient's figurines and pig can be found in a reversed situation in Maglü 
(IV 39-40, Abusch 2016: 119): the witch has made the figurines and fed it to the pigs (and dogs). 

482 On the causes of loss of sexual desire see Chapter I 8 “Cause of sickness." For the “Hand of God" 
see Heeßel 2007. 
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The figurines 


The creation of human figurines is a widespread practice in Mesopotamian magic. 
Often in the anti-witchcraft corpus, the figurines represent the witch and the sor- 
cerer whose evil action must be destroyed. They, therefore, represent a substitute 
for human beings who are to be manipulated by means of magic power (see Abusch 
2002: 65-78; Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 20-24; Verdermae 2013). Here is an example 
from the nis libbi corpus: 


Two figurines of tallow, two figurines of wax, two figurines of bitumen, two figurines of gypsum, 
two figurines of [cl]ay, 

two figurines of dough, two figurines of cedar wood, you make (them); in an unfired pursitu-bowl 
(var.: burzigallu-bowl; cup) 

you burn (them) in a fire in front of Ištar of the stars. 

[No. E.2: 22-24] 


The figures, however, do not only represent the witch and the sorcerer, but there are 

also indeed cases in which the patient himself is depicted. Here is another example 

from niš libbi corpus, K prescr. 29: 127-128, where the ointment is rubbed not onto man 

and woman, but their figurines: “[You make] the figurines of the man and the woman 

[...] /... them, the “desire” (litt. “rising” of the ‘he[art]’) of the man and the woman 
[ea]? 

In an anti-witchcraft text, a patient's figure is made, and a thorn is extracted from 
it, which is said to have been planted in the man's head by the witch and wizard. In 
the anti-witchcraft ritual, this thorn is then inserted into the heads of the figurines 
representing the malicious operators. In other words, a figurine is created that repre- 
sents the figurine of the victim originally created by the witch: 


ša muhhi salmīšu uSahhat ina muhhi salmīšunu utakkap 
Saman nüni ina muhhiSunu itabbak 

egubbā ana muhhisunu 

irammuk u kīam igabbi 


What (is) (= the thorn of date palm) in the skull of his (= patient) figurine he removes and sticks 
(it) into the skulls of their figurines (= wizard and witch) 

He pours fish oil upon them. 

On them with (water from) the holy water vessel 

he washes and says the following (incantation). 

[Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 249, No 8.1: 57'—60”]"*? 


483 See also a ritual in which a figurine, representing a patient who had been sent down to the Un- 
derworld by means of magic action, is taken away from the afterlife, while the figures of the sorcerer 
and the witch are buried and sent to the Underworld (Farber 1977a: 218, Hauptritual B). 
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The reference to the practice of the witch operating with patients” figurines, in order 
to act wickedly against them, is also present in an incantation from nīš libbi corpus, 
No. E.2: 31: “(I am who) against whom the witchcraft has been performed (var.: they 
have performed witchcraft), my figurines have been buried in the ground." So, the 
practice of representing the patient by means of figurines is thus not unfamiliar to 
Mesopotamian ritualistic magic. 

Returning to ni3 libbi D Diagn.: 24—26, in order to allow the identification of the 
figurines they must be fascinated. This process in this text is performed by two spe- 
cific actions: 

1. Themale and female figurines are placed upon each other; 
2. Theyare brought in contact with the man's head. 


The first magic action probably represents the sexual act, therefore allowing the iden- 
tification with the couple: the figurines represent a man and a woman performing a 
sexual intercourse. This identification complies with the principles of similarity in 
magic investigated by Mauss and Hubert: «Le semblable évoque le semblable, similia 
simili bus evocantur. |. . .] La similitude mise en jeu est, en effet, toute convention- 
nelle; elle n'a rien de la ressemblance d'un portrait. L'image et son objet n'ont de 
commun que la convention qui les associe. [. ..] l'image n'est, en somme, définie que 
par sa fonction, qui est de rendre présente une personne» (1902-1903: 42). 

The second operation, however, ensures precise identification: that couple rep- 
resented by the suffering man. Contact identification is another principal component 
of magic at a transcultural level (see Mauss and Hubert 1902-1903: 41).*** Obviously, 
identification through contact occurs only at the physical presence of the person 
represented by the figurine, that is why it never appears in anti-witchcraft texts (see 
Bottéro 1987-90: 212; Verderame 2013c: 307-308). 

An interesting ritual in this regard is KAR 61, whose purpose is to ensure that “a 
woman approaches a man" and has sex with him. The woman’s statuette is made, her 
name is written on its left side and finally buried at the western gate of the city(?). As 
soon as the woman walks over the figurine the ritual is concluded. 


484 On the methodological error of isolating magical techniques from the historical context with 
the risk of providing an ahistorical image of the magic, the words of De Martino are crucial. Accord- 
ing to the Italian anthropologist, the reason for this apparent ahistorical character of the magic is to 
be sought above all in the fact that magical forces have their roots in a risk that underlies cultural 
life, and which concerns the very possibility of being here as a presence in human history. In this 
sense, the repetitions and uniformities of magical elements need to be traced to the constant of the 
existential risk of being-acted-upon. But the apparent ahistorical quality of magic could also depend 
on a methodological error: that is, when we isolate magical protective techniques from the concrete 
cultural context in which they carry out a protective function and we compare them to other, similar 
techniques present in other cultural contexts, in order to end up by showing a type of “magical world" 
that in such a fictitious isolation has never existed as a cultural fact (see De Martino 1959, Engl. tr. 
2015: 111-112). 
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Summa KI.MIN Summa sinništu šī là illaku tappinna teleqqe 
ana Ea Sarri ana nàri tanaddi 

tīda kibrī nāri kilaltin 

ša ebertān u ša(text ana) ebertān 

ina pan Šamaš šipta munus-sigs-sigs-ga 

[ana] muhhi tamannu ina bābi kami 

bāb erēb Šamši tegebberšu x ni ši 

uma musläla u Simitàn" ana muhhi illak 

Sipta munus-sigs-sigs-ga-ma šalāšīšu 

tamannu sinništu šū illakku tarām 


If ditto. If that woman does not come, you take tappinnu-flour, 

throw (it) into the river to King Ea; 

you take clay from both river (banks), 

from the far side (of the Tigris) and the far side (of the Euphrates); 
you make a figurine of that woman, you write her name on its left hip; 
before Šamaš, you recite the incantation "The beautiful woman" 
[over] it. At the outer gate 

of the West Gate you bury it... 

During the hot part of the day’ or during the evening’ she will walk over it. 
You recite the incantation “The beautiful woman" three times; 

that woman will go to you (and) you can make love to her. 

[KAR 61: 11-21, Biggs 1967: 70-71] 


In this text, therefore, the identification of the statuette and the woman takes place on 
two levels: engraving of the name on the left hip^* and the contiguity as the woman 
walks over the buried figurine. The latter guarantees the effectiveness of the ritual. 

It should be emphasized that the practice of substitution is present in other forms 
in the nīš libbi rituals: the witch removes sexual desire from the man by means of an 
evil action that involves the use of his sperm and a realization of a copy of his penis: 
*That man's s[perm] has been buried with a dead per[son], / his penis has been sealed 
and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset" (nīš libbi D Symp.: 44—45).** It is clear that 
in these circumstances the sperm, according to the principles of contagious magic, 
represents the man himself: pars pro toto. However, a representation of the patient's 
penis was also made. The male organ, according to the principles of analogical magic, 
was sealed and closed by clay. 

Although this appears to be an etiological medical practice specific to the ni3 libbi 
corpus, it is fully embedded in Mesopotamian therapeutic strategies: the creation of 


485 Mauss and Hubert: «La seule mention du nom ou méme la pensée du nom, le moindre rudiment 
d'assimilation mentale suffit pour faire d'un substitut arbitrairement choisi, [. . .] le représentant de 
l'étre considéré» (1902-1903: 42). 

486 See also F prescr. 5: 20—21; K prescr. 3: 27. 
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figurines intended as a substitute for human beings to act upon magically, be they 
witches or patients, it is a widespread practice in Mesopotamia. 


The pig 

The animal used in nīš libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 for etiological purposes is the pig.^* 
The choice of the pig for investigating the ultimate causes of suffering is due to one 
of the gualities attributed to the animal by the Mesopotamians: its inordinate sexual 
activity'** (see Foster and Salgues 2006: 289; Weszeli 2009 2011: 325). The impetuous 
sexual activity of the pig is underlined by the nīš libbi incantation No. E.3: 49 declar- 
ing: "[Make love to me like] a pig fourteen times.” Sexual activity and excitement of 
the pig are also underlined by the fact that its bristles are used as an ingredient in 
potions or amulets in the nis libbi corpus:'*? 


[If ditto ( a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and his knees are 
contracted, his ‘heart’ (libbu) needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ (libbu) returns. 
That man's semen has been buried with a dead person): *Heals-]a-thousand"-plant, tar- 
mus-plant, iron, coral limestone, uļšū]-wood 

[blood of a] male [partrid]ge, bristles of a pig reared-up for mating, 

you wrap up (them) [in a leath]er bag, you put (it) around his neck. 

[nīš libbi F prescr. 10: 31-33] 


Another text describes the moment when the animal ingredient, probably the hair, is 
to be taken: it must be torn after the pig has mounted the sow because after the sexual 
act the ingredient is charged with the sexual force which then can be transferred to 
the patient through the therapeutic practice (nis libbi A prescr. 2: 6—9). 

The pig is also mentioned in an Old Babylonian love incantation, along with 
the dog.?? Metaphorically, it states that the two animals lie on the heart of the male 
partner to indicate his unbridled sexual desire: ina libbika nil kalbum / nil šahium “In 
your heart lies in a dog / a pig lies" (IB 1554: 57-58, Wasserman 2016: 265). The associ- 
ation with the dog, in reference to its sexual activity, can be found in an incantation, 
in which there is an analogy between the recitation of the incantation, the sexual 
activity of the dog and the pig, and the practice of plowing: 


487 On the pig see Parayre 2000b; Lion and Michel 2006; Weszeli 2009-2011. 

488 See an Old Babylonian terracotta from Nippur showing a sow nesting four puppies while mount- 
ed by a boar (Legrain 1930 No. 309; Opificius 1961 No. 665). 

489 On the medical use of the pig see Levy et al. 2006; Weszeli 2009-2011: 326-327. 

490 On the association between pig and dog see Parayre 2000: 168-173. See also here the anlysis of 
incantation No. E.1. 
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šiptu: arahhi ramānī arahhi pagri 
kīma kalbu kalbata šahū Sahita irtakbu ina sērīšu 
kima epinnu erseta irhū ersetu imhuru zēršu 


Incantation: I impregnate myself, I impregnate my body, 

like a dog mounts a bitch, a piga sow... 

like the plow inseminates the land (and) the earth takes in its seed. 
[CT 23, 10-12: 2628/4: 9-11, Cooper 1996: 50-51; Cavigneaux 1999: 267] 


In the literary work The Underworld Vision of an Assyrian Prince the man is compared 
to a pig: 


ukima lillidu Sahü sehru ša ina muhhi sinnistisu elū libbasu ittanampahu šāru a[n]a pīšu u arkati ittenessi 
kabittu uSasrih-ma wa libbi igabbi 


Orlike a sexually mature young boar, who has mounted on his mate, whose entrails are continu- 
ally swollen (so that) *wind" comes out continuously from his mouth and backside, 

his mood (lit. liver) complains and says *Woe, my heart!" 

[The Underworld Vision of an Assyrian Prince rev. 3031, Livingstone 1989: 76] 


However, the comparison is not clear. Although reference is made to the pig's sexual 
behavior, the text rather than emphasizing sexual vigor seems to emphasize the suf- 
fering, as a metaphor of a man's agitated feeling (see BFoster 2002: 283). 

In divination (see Abrahami 2006; De Zorzi 2014: 162-163, 200) the pig has an 
important polysemantic value.^! The aspect that interests us most is the fact that the 
animal is associated with fertility, due to its unbridled sexual activity, and with the 
absence of fertility. Here are some examples from the Summa izbu series: 


Summa sinništu ūlid-ma gaggad šahî Sakin tālitti būli iššir bitu Sü irappiš 

If a woman gives birth, and (the newborn) has the head of a pig - the offspring of the herd will 
prosper, that home will widen. 

[XXII 5, De Zorzi 2014: 394] 


Summa enzu Saha ūlid tālitti bili ul [iššir'] 
If a goat gives birth to a pig - the offspring of the herd will not [prosper’]. 
[XVIII 70’, De Zorzi 2014: 777] 


491 The pig plays an important role in diagnostic texts as well (see Levy et al. 2006). It appears in the 
first and fourth sections of the Diagnostic Handbook Sa.GIG/Sakikkü (Labat 1951; Heeßel 2000). In the 
first section, the animal appears in the first tablet, Enüma ana bit marsi āšipu illaku (“When the āšipu 
goes to the patient's home"), which concerns the interpretation of omens perceived by the therapeutic 
operator on the way to the sick patient's house (see George 1991: 142-143). In the fourth part concern- 
ing cases of "epilepsy," the domesticated pig appears in the tablet 28 which in the first section deals 
with sicknesses that turn into other ones (Heeßel 2000: 307-317). 
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See also an example from the Zagīgu series: [[Summa K1.MIN]-ma šahā imhuršu / mari 
irašši libbasu itáb “[If ditto (= a man dreams)] and meets a pig / he will have children 
and will be satisfied" (Zagīgu r. iii 2412-13, Oppenheim 1956: 319). 

In divination, the pig is connected to female individuals, such as the queen, 
the concubine, the wife. As pointed out by De Zorzi (2014: 163), the association with 
women likely arises from the perception of the pig as a domestic animal: ^?? 


Summa sinništu šahā ülid sinništu kussá isabbat 
If a woman gives birth to a pig, a woman will take the throne. 
[Summa izbu I 8, De Zorzi 2014: 345] 


[Summa šurānu ina bit amēli kim]a Sahi inazzuz ina māti šuāti sinništu šarrūta [ippus] 
[If in the home of a man a cat] squeals [li]ke a pig, in that land a woman will [exercise] the kingship. 
[Summa àlu XLV 12, Freedman 2017: 43] 


Summa Sen ameli šahū ikkal aššat ameli imát 
If a pig eats the man's shoe, the man's wife will die. 
[Summa ālu LXXI 33, von Weiher 1988: 180, text 97]*?? 


We find the association with females often linked to illegitimate sexual behaviors: 


Summa Sahü ana pan amēli pisu iptenette aššassu ittannakü 
If a pig repeatedly opens its mouth in front of a man, they will fornicate repeatedly with his wife. 
[Summa izbu XXII 111, De Zorzi 2014: 875] 


Summa šahū ana gereb ursi ameli īrub asirtu ana bit bēlīšu irrub 

If a pig enters the bedroom (var.: the house) of a man, a female prisoner will enter the house of 
her master. 

[Summa izbu XXII 118, De Zorzi 2014: 876] 


As De Zorzi (2014: 163) notes, the pig appears in the apodosis when the theme con- 
cerns rebellion against the king by subordinated subjects, therefore, a reduction of 
the royal power that is interpreted as its feminization. Rebellion is a crisis of royal 
power, and therefore of a fundamental impact on the manhood of the king: 


Summa sisitu 2 ülidma qaqqad Saht [ru]bá ummänsu ibbalakkissu 

If a mare gives birth to two (colts) and they have the head of a pig, the prince's army will rebel 
against him. 

[Summa izbu XX 20', De Zorzi 2014: 828] 


492 Another association in the Summa izbu series is the one with the stranger (ubāru), perhaps 
because of the liminal character, like the dog, of the animal suspended between the inside (house) 
and the outside, close to the man and at the same time distant and potentially aggressive (De Zorzi 
2014: 200). 

493 See also 1. 26 for the reference to the man’s woman. For more apodosis with the pig ll. 10-12. 
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Summa sisitu 2 ülidma kilallān kima Sahi [rubá] nišūšu išassūšu 
If a mare gives birth to two (colts) and both are like a pig - the people [of the prince] will threaten him. 
[Summa izbu XX 26', De Zorzi 2014: 829] 


The pig's relation to a decrease in sexual desire, within the therapeutic tradition, is 
represented by a pig-shaped amulet dating back to the eighth-seventh century. The 
object has been published by Arnaud (2012) and contains a small three-line inscrip- 
tion in the Neo-Assyrian dialect: 


salam Sahi şeheri | mar šahi 


etleš lizazzi'™* 


Statuette of piglet/pig's son 
*May they rise manfully!" 


The animal's presentation is expressed through a typical formula purely human: *X 
son of Y." The verb uzzuzzu ‘to rise’ is not present in the nis libbi corpus where we find 
the verb tebü instead. According to Arnaud, the different choice of verbs can be attrib- 
uted to the different linguistic registers: the amulet uses a different kind of variety 
from the one used in the written ritualistic corpus since it is a *popular" therapeutic 
object. This popular use of the amulet would also justify the conjugation of the verb 
uzuzzu in plural: it would be therefore applied to a plurality of patients over time. We 
do not have evidence instead of the fact that it could have been one of the therapeutic 
objects of the ašīpu since in the nīš libbi corpus no use of zoomorphic amulets what- 
soever is mentioned. 

As demonstrated by the sources, the choice of the pig for etiological purposes 
is determined by the fact that the pig represents very unbridled sexual activity, 
which is absent in the patient. It is also associated with female figures. Women, in 
fact, play an important role in nīš libbi rituals and etiological practice prescribes 
the making of both male and female figurines. Evidently, the absence of sexual 
desire in humans involves a crisis of manhood, which the rituals are trying to 
repair, such as one that involves the creation of a small bow. Here, the pig, asso- 
ciated through its etiology, which determined the reason for the sickness, clearly 
represents this state of feminization, or the loss of a key component of Mesopota- 
mian manhood. 


494 sa-lam' Sa-hi TUR! / A' SAH' / et-le'-es li"-za-zu. 
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Bow ritual and battle metaphors 


One of the specific ritual practices of this corpus is the creation ofa small ritual bow: ^^? 


If ditto (= a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to his own woman or another 
woman is reduced)’: Mountain urnū-plant, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, “heals-[twenty”]- 
plant, sasumtu-plant, excrement' of a bat, 

the fruit of da[dánu-acacia], hashür api-plant; you pulverize together these seven plants, the 
blood of a partridge 

you [let flow] over it, he swallows the innards of the partridge, 

he drinks [it] with first quality beer on an empty stomach. You make a bow of thorn, 

a tendon of the arrabu-mouse is [its] string (matnu), you load it [with an arrow], 

you pult it] over heads of the man and the woman, who are lying [. . .]. 

[nīš libbi E Bow ritual: 54-59] 


The prescription includes a potion made with beer to be drunk on an empty stomach 
which includes the following ingredients: mountain mint, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, 
“heals-twenty”-plant, sasumtu, excrement(?) of a bat, fruit of dadānu-acacia, hashür 
api-plant, and partridge's blood. Subsequently, a thorn (sillu, see CAD S 193; AHw. III 
1101 *Dorn")^6 bow is made, while an arrabu-mouse's (PES.UR.RA)*”” tendon is used 
as a bowstring. The bow is placed at the head of man and woman. 


495 For the bibliography on the bow in Mesopotamia see Stol 2015: 617-619. 

496 In the rituals, however, the thorn, particularly from the date palm, has a negative connotation. It 
indicates an evil action of the witch, namely to prick the figure of the suffering (see Schwemer 2007a: 
209-214). In a ritual, for example, the central act is represented by the removal of a thorn of the date 
palm from the head of the patient's figure before being inserted into the figures of the magical aggres- 
sors: *(Now) [I remove] the thorn of the date palm, which (is) in the skull of [my] figurines, I stick (it) 
[into the skull(s) of their figurines]" (K 3196 + 3344 r. 1 and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 252, No. 
8.3: 46"). See also Farber 2014: 150, 1. 49. 

497 The identification of the arrabu-mouse has been a topic of significant debate: CAD A/II 302-303 
‘dormouse(?), jerboa(?)’; AHw. I 70 ‘Siebenschlafer’; Landsberger (1934: 107) ‘Siebenschläfer’ and 
(1957-1958: 53) ‘Springmaus’; Riemschneider (2004: 203) *Haselmaus.' As pointed out by Heimpel 
(1987-1990b: 607-608), however, none of the aforementioned identifications is possible, since they 
are all refuted by the sources. The animal's Sumerian name pēš-ūr-ra literally means “roof-mouse,” 
indicating that the animal nests in the roof, i.e. in reed mats, palm fronds, or brushwood roofs (ibid. 
607). In a poem of divine love, published by Lambert (1959: 10, 1. 69), one describes a woman with the 
animal in front of her. Unfortunately, the text is fragmentary, but the overall theme of love is clear: “In 
front of her there is an arrabu-mouse / behind her a mouse. / He girded his clothes. / He is a shrew 
(hulü), son of a mouse." 

The animal is an ingredient for evil action, although at the same time it is used as a magical ma- 
terial, as substitute of bewitched man, in order to annul the magic action: "If ‘cutting-of-the-throat’ 
magic using an arrabu-mouse [has been performed] against a man, and / a slaughtered (lit.: *cut”) 
arrabu-mouse has appeared in the man's house, in [that] house / door (and) bolt are bewitched. You 
ta[ke] this arrabu-mouse, [before Sin] / you place it. You clothe it in a pure garment, cover it with a 
linen cloth, [anoint it] with fine oint[ment]” (BAM 449 + 458 obv. i 8’-11’, Abusch and Schwemer 
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Another nis libbi prescription involves the manufacturing of a bow'** with the left 
hock of a gazelle (sabitu):^?? 


[In order to] get sexual [desire]: In front of Ištar [. . .] 

you sprinkle pure [ju]niper [water], [you put] junipe[r] in a censer, 
you libate [miļhhu-beer, the bow off. . .] 

[. ..] a tendon of the left hock of a gazelle is [his] string |. . .] 
[...]...areedarrow...[...] 

[...]may [himse]lf be released [. . .] 

[... the sta]r of Ištar |... .]. 

Traces 

[nīš libbi R Bow ritual: 6/3137] 


In the nis libbi incantation No. J.2 the association between combat and the sexual 
sphere is clear and expressed through a metaphor using the bow, which must not 
become loose, and the quiver which must not be empty: 


May [the qu]iver not be[come empt]y! May the bow not slacken! 

May the batt[le of my love]-making be fought and may we lie down (together) by night! 
[Incantation formula]. 

[Ni]s libbi Inc[anta]tion. 

[Its ritual]: You make a bow of a thorn [. . .]. 

[No. J.2: 10-13] 


In this text, intercourse is compared to battle.” The man must always be ready to 
fight with his quiver and bow, the sexual act should not be interrupted. The bow 
(gaštu) in this text symbolizes the penis. 


2011: 409, No. 10.3: 20'-23^; see also Schwemer 2007a: 222-225). In the therapeutic field the skin 
of the arrabu-mouse is used to make an amulet for the bennu-sickness (BAM 311: 55). The tendon 
(sA), however, is used to make a leather amulet: along with the beak of a raven against the attack of 
a gallü-demon (ND 4368, Kinnier Wilson 1957: 40 1. 24) and against “the hand of god of his city” 
(Labat 1951: 192,1. 39). 

498 For a namburbü-ritual in order to hinder evil from approaching to the bow see K.9718 and LKA 
113, Maul 1994: 207-208. 

499 See in love context the metaphor of the red male gazelle (armū) used in CUSAS 10, 12: rimum 
ul izzazma armü lisünim “the wild bull is not standing - let the red gazelles come out!" (ll. 12-13, 
Wasserman 2016: 190). Wasserman (2016: 193) suggests that in those lines the wild bull allegorically 
represents the husband while the red male gazelles the suitors who show up when the husband is not 
absent to approach the woman sexually. 

500 See for association between male sexuality, sex, battle, and hunting in nīš libbi corpus also No. 
O. 1: 16-17: “Like (that) of a ram / it is a joyful song and like (that) of a pregnant (one) is a battle cry 
(tanūgātu)!”. The term tanūgātu ‘a battle cry’ comes from the verb náqu ‘to cry, to groan,’ which as 
suggested by Wasserman (2016: 240) could testifies to a semantic play with the quasi-homonymous 
niāku ‘to have (illicit) intercourse.’ See in the second millennium love literature the term ernittu ‘cry 
of joy after military triumph' referring to the shout of excitement at the moment of the orgasm (see 
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As for the Bible, Hoffner (1966: 329) reminds us that a man's many children, as the 
visible proof of his sexual potency, are compared to arrows in the quiver of a strong 
man. The scholar underlines that in the construction of manhood in the ancient 
Near East, both the courage on the battlefield and the sexual sphere are fundamen- 
tal elements. A man's prowess in battle and his ability to sire children are the two 
criteria by which his manhood was measured. For this reason, these two aspects of 
manhood were frequently associated with each other in ancient Near Eastern sources: 
those symbols relating to male military exploits refer to sexual ability as well. In the 
ancient Near East, the bow, as weapon,” is therefore a symbol of manhood, includ- 
ing its sexual aspects (Helle 2019). Consequently, the taking away and breaking of 
the enemy's bow evoked in Assyrian curse formulas emphasize his subjugation and 
feminization with the consequent loss of his (sexual) vigor. See, for example, the 
curse formula in Treaty of Aššurnirari V with Mati'ilu, king of Arpad: “May [I&tar, the 
godd]ess of men, the lady of woman, / take away their bow, bring them to shame 
(bāltūšunu liškun)” (r. v 12-13, Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 12, No. 2). This phrase is 
a curse formula expressing the wish that the troops lose their manhood and evoking 
a sort of feminization and reducing of potence of the enemies (Weidner 1932-1933: 22, 
fn. 40; Biggs 1967: 37 fn. 3; see Chapman 2004: 48-59).?° Even from an iconographic 
point of view, the bow is a symbol of what Assante (2017: 61) calls *hypermasculin- 
ity." The king in the Neo-Assyrian period is depicted as an archer able to subdue his 
enemies, in fact the bow, constructed to be shot at someone, necessarily refers to 
a penetrator/penetrated relationship between the shooter and the target (ibid. 63). 
Sexual power and ability in battle are praised by the continuous use of symbolic 


ibid. 38). See also No. E.1: 11-13: “May your penis become as long as a mašgašu-weapon! / I sit in a net 
of laughter, / may I not miss the quarry!". 

501 See for the weapon as symbol of manhood the following Sumerian Ur III incantation on women 
in hard labour followed by a ritual carried out over the new-born child to determine its gender: “Tf it 
is a male, may it a weapon, an axe, strength of its manliness/ seize in the hand. / If it is a female, may 
spindle and hair-clasp be in its hand" (UM 29-15-367: 46—48, van Dijk 1975: 57; Cunningham 1997: 
71; Stol 2000: 61). In Išme-Dagan K, the goddess Inanna is attributed the power “to turn a man into a 
woman and a woman into a man, to change one into the other,/ to dress young women in clothes for 
men on their right side, / to dress young men in clothes for women on their left side, / . . . to put spin- 
dles into the hands of [men], and to give weapons to women (11. 21-23 and e. 1-6, Rómer 1988: 32-33). 
For the topic see Helle 2019. 

502 See also Accession Treaty of Esarhaddon: *[May Ištar, lady of warfare, break his bow in] the thick 
of battle, and have him crouch as a captive [under his enemy]” (r. 20'21', Parpola and Watanabe 1988: 
22-23, No. 4); Esarhaddon's Treaty with Baal, king of Tyre: “May Astarte break your bow in the thick of 
battle and have you crouch at the feet of your enemy; may a foreign enemy divide your belongings" (r. 
iv 18’-19’, ibid. 27, No. 5); Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty: “May Ištar, lady of battle and war, smash 
your bow in the thick of balttle], may she bind your arms, and have you crouch under your enemy” 
(Il. 453-454, ibid. 48, No. 6); Assurbanipal’s Treaty with Babylonian Allies: "May Ištar, who resides in 
Arbela, goddess of battle, [break our bow in the thick of battle and] make us crouch [under the feet of] 
our enemy [. . .]" (r. 24’-25’, ibid. 68, No. 9). 
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metaphors between the two semantic domains. The bow, therefore, recalls the penis 
and penetration. Consequently, the depiction of the subjugated enemies, with their 
lowered and dropped bows, represents their lack of manhood (see Cifarelli 1998: 224; 
Chapman 2004: 48-59). 

The bow as a symbol of manhood is also present in rituals of gender inversion 
operated by the goddess IStar, where the woman becomes a man acquiring the male 
attributes, bow and quiver: sinnistum ki zikari Saknat ušpatam tukiaP® gašta “The 
woman as the man is equipped with a quiver, she holds a bow” (Ištar-Louvre ii 6, 
Groneberg 1997: 26).°°* 


503 It is for ukial see Gronerberg 1997: 46, 99. 

504 Note that among the Hittites, the primary association of the bow is with hunting, and in par- 
ticular with ritual deer hunting and with the deer-god Kuruntiya (see Cammarosano 2018: 67-72). As 
hunting is a male activity, the bow still ends up being a symbol of manhood, as in the Mesopotamian 
world. In Ritual and prayer to Ištar of Nineveh, the goddess is called on to destroy manhood, and thus 
sexual vigor, as well as the enemy’s military prowess: “Take away from the (enemy) men manhood, 
courage, vigor and mal, maces, bows, arrows (and) dagger(s), / and bring them into Hatti. / For those 
(i.e., the enemy) place in the hand the distaff and spindle of a woman / and dress them like women. / 
Put the scarf’ on them and /take away from them your favor" (8 8: 56—61, BCollins 2003: 164, No. 1.65, 
see also: hethiter.net/: CTH 716.1 (TRit 14.02.2011)). 

Another interesting Hittite text, The First Soldiers' Oath, describes the transformation of men 
into women losing their masculine attributes, bows and arrows, acquiring the female ones, distaff 
and mirror: *They bring a woman's garment, a distaff and a spindle / and they break an arrow (lit., 
reed). / You say to them as follows: “What are these? Are they not / the dresses of a woman? We are 
holding them for the oath-taking. / He who transgresses these oaths and takes part in evil against the 
king, queen / and princes may these oath deities make (that) man (into) a woman. / May they make his 
troops women. / Let them dress them as women. Let them put a scarf on them. / Let them the bows, 
arrows, and weapons / break in their hands / and let them place the distaff and spindle in their hands 
(instead)'” (8 9, BCollins 2003: 166, No. 1.66, see also Oettinger 1976: 10-11, obv. ii 42—52). 

The same male and female symbols recur even in the Paškuwatti's ritual (see Hoffner 1987: 
271-287; Miller 2010: 83-89; Simon 2017). In this ritual the ritual operator puts the mirror and the 
distaff in the man's hand. After having passed through a door, the female symbols are taken away 
and substituted by a bow and arrows: *I place a spindle and a distaff in the patient's [hand], / and 
he comes under the gates. / When he steps forward through the gates, / I take the spindle and the 
distaff away from him. / I give him a bow (and) [arro]w(s), / and say (to him) all the while: / ‘I have just 
taken womanhood away from you / and given you manhood in return. / You have cast off the (sexual) 
behavior expected [of women]; / [you have taken] to yourself the behavior expected of men!" (8 4: 
19-28, Hoffner 1987: 272, see also: hethiter.net/: CTH 406 (TRfr 15.02.2012); Mouton 2007: 130; 
Peled 2016: 311). 

The bow could be a symbol of manhood in the mythological Ugaritic poem of Aqhat (for the edi- 
tion, Forschungsgeschichte and previous bibliography see Margalit 1989). Aqhat is a young, perfect 
and infallible hunter who is given a bow from his father Dan'el: “Whereupon Dan’el, the Rapian, / 
Thereupon, the Hero, devotee of the Rainmaker; / Did bend the bow and did brace (it), / He sto[od] 
over Aqht (and said): / [Observe], my son, the beginning of your hunting (career), / [Behold], the 
beginning of your hunting; / Here! (Take it) and may you hunt well!" (Margalit 1989: 149, see also p. 
150). The goddess Anat is eager to own this bow (“She covets the protruding bow, / [the arc standing 
erect]," Margalit 1989: 150) and asks the man to give it to her in exchange for gold, silver, and im- 
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In Sumerian or Akkadian love compositions the bow theme, however, is not men- 
tioned. It seems rather that metaphor is merely used in cases of loss or attempts to 
regain desire and/or potency. In other words, in the literary compositions about love, 
in which the theme is focused more on the mutual sexual desire between men and 
women than the sexual act itself, the bow and quiver metaphor is not found. However, 
it appears with emphasis in the ni3 libbi corpus, especially in rituals, where male 
vigor is lost and must be restored. The metaphor of the love act as a battle is therefore 
typical in this kind of text. The bow represents sexual vigor in a ritual context, as in 
the battle it represents the a warlike one, aspects which contribute to the construction 
of manhood in Mesopotamia (see Paul 2002: 493-494). This metaphor thus makes 
sense in those critical moments, which threaten the integrity, in this case the sexual 
aspect, of a man and the relation he maintains with a woman. It is no coincidence that 
the woman has her part in the ritualistic performance and that the bow is placed upon 
the heads of the couple whilst they are lying down as if imitating sexual intercourse. 
The manufacturing of the bow ritually restores the sexual desire, whereas the absence 
of the latter, due to a malevolent removal of the bow, produces a crisis of manhood 
and man’s dignity (bāštu). The bow is, therefore, a symbol of manhood, and as a con- 
sequence of sexual vigor, understood as the essential component of being men in 
Mesopotamia. Through the metaphor and the ritual of the bow in nis libbi corpus, the 
sexual vigor, as strong, active, powerful, appears as one of the fundamental aspects 
of an ideal Mesopotamian manhood. 

In ni3 libbi corpus, the bow has probably taken on additional symbolic value. 
As we have seen in niš libbi incantations, the act of love is likened to a battle. In 
combat, the arrow provides a link between the archer and his target. The arrowhead 
is a tangible sign of the potential wound that the archer inflicts upon the victim's 
body. This metaphor is also present in the iconography of the Greek god Eros who falls 


mortality. The hunter refuses (“The bow is [the weapon] of soldiers; / Now, is hunting a past time for 
walking-womankind?," Margalit 1989: 152), and is thus condemned to death by the goddess. Schol- 
ars disagree upon the symbolism of the bow in this poem. According to Hillers (1973) the goddess' 
desiring the bow has a sexual meaning (see the criticism of Hillers by Margalit 1989). An alternative 
view is the one of Xella (1976: 61-91, esp. 69-71) who, not denying the sexual component, or an 
attempt at seduction in the request of the goddess, offers a historical-religious interpretation of the 
myth: itis an old hunting myth later revised by the Ugaritic elite giving it new meaning and turning it 
into a foundation myth of the just agrarian order. Margalit (1989: 180—181) denies the interpretation 
of Hillers, but states that, although on the part of the goddess there is no attempt of seduction, and 
that there is no sexual desire towards the youngster, sexual allusion is still very present by the choice 
of the verb sby 'to desire': here bow and erection are charged with a sexual double meaning. The hy- 
pothesis of Margalit shows a literary device, not without importance, as it connects the two spheres: 
war and hunting, and sexuality. Hoffner (1987: 330), on the contrary, does not read sexuality in the 
episode of Anat and Aqhat. According to the scholar, the goddess seeks the bow, not to secure for her- 
self male sexual powers, but rather to enhance her “quasi-masculine” bellicose attributes. For other 
references on the bow as symbol of virility in other ancient cultures see Cifarelli 1998: 228 fn. 84. 
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in love with someone by means of shooting his arrows of love. As we know, despite 
the malaise, the absence of desire, which is manifest in the man, the victim of the 
witch’s attack is the couple, both man and woman, as can be seen in the fact that they 
actively participate together in the ritual. The aim of the ritual is therefore to regain 
mutual sexual desire or mutual attraction. It is no coincidence that the small bow is 
placed on the man and woman’s heads while they are lying down, a clear reference to 
sexual intercourse. The presence of a woman as a character in the ritual bears some 
significance: the symbolic firing of an arrow (the arrows must actually be nocked to 
the bow) allows the sexual attraction to be restored through sympathetic magic, not 
only in the man, but also in the woman. A similar idea is to be found in the prepara- 
tion of iron or magnetite-based ointment, the purpose of which is precisely the attrac- 
tion of the two parts of the couple. 


Conclusions 
Therapeutic efficacy and analogical thinking 


Therapeutic efficacy 


In order to sum up this work, I think it is important to go back to the topic of thera- 
peutic efficacy, briefly summed up by Biggs's questions as «do the texts work? Do they 
achieve their desired goals?» (2002: 78). Answering them is certainly not easy, not only 
because of the very fragmentary nature of the documentation in our possession, but 
also because of some epistemological issues that are inherent in our analysis, i.e. our 
bodies which have experienced suffering, and our vision of the world and of life.?” 
Biggs' own resolution of his questions employs biomedical categories: 


While there are physical causes such as trauma to the genital area or diabetes for some erectile 
dysfunction, and what is now often referred to as *male menopause" in fairly recent medical 
parlance, it is generally thought that the principal causes are psychological. The ability of the 
therapist — in our case the āšipu - to alleviate anxiety could surely contribute to the success 
rate. While it is unlikely that any of the plant products in the prescriptions would be an ancient 
Viagra, we know too little about the plants used to judge what physiological effects they might 
have had. After all, an alkaloid, yohimbine hydrochloride, derived from black currant trees, has 
been used for over a century to treat impotence and is available by prescription under the trade 
name Aphrodyne. In a recent popular health magazine, mention was made of studies in Leba- 
nese men that showed effectiveness of asafetida in treating erectile dysfunction and enhancing 
passion and performance, but apparently the studies have not been published in any peer-re- 
viewed journals. [Biggs 2002: 78] 


As have tried to demonstrate, the modern biomedical and biological gaze does not provide 
us with an adequate response for understanding therapeutic phenomena in ancient Mes- 
opotamia. As the anthropologist Etkin (1988) affirms, the concept of therapeutic efficacy 
itself is a cultural construction, and as such, it is subject to space-time variation. 

The interpretation of the medical-therapeutic phenomena of other cultures, ancient 
and modern by Western modern epistemologies is misleading (see Waldram 2000: 607- 
609). Likewise, the interpretative tools of psychological and psychoanalytical sciences, 


505 For some aspects of the Babylonian incantations' efficacy see TCollins 1999: 51-63. 

506 For a discussion on this topic in relation to Mesopotamian medical practice see Böck 2008: 304— 
306; Steinert 2015, esp. 113-118. Steinert studied the term “tested” (latku) in medical texts, making use 
of the concept of skilled practice by the anthropologist E. Hsu. According to the scholar, the efficacy 
of a drug depends neither on the chemical properties of the drug, the theory of the practitioner, nor 
the expectation of the patient, but «is the result from a skilled practice of putting practitioner-pa- 
tient-plant-in-the-environment into interaction» (Hsu 2010: 16). 
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though stimulating, obscure the complexity of the topic in question. We find an answer 
to the issue of efficacy from a psychological point of view in Geller's article: 


One does not have to be particularly Freudian to grasp the point that it may be performance 
anxiety which caused the impotence, and in some cases the šaziga incantations may have been 
effective in being able to deal with the anxiety. This is the defence mechanism known as ‘dis- 
placement,' which in this case redirects the cause of the anxiety onto a witch. Externalizing the 
problem in the form of a witch can potentially allow a patient to control that which is beyond 
control, namely his own fear. [Geller 1999: 54] 


I want to stress that efficacy refers to a variety of multilevel processes, involving 
complex transformations in which physiological, psychological, emotional, social, 
and political dimensions combine in variable measure. Besides, the artificial analyt- 
ical breakdown (biological, psychological, etc.) threatens to obfuscate the unitary 
nature of the healing process. 

In my opinion, to understand the therapeutic efficacy of the structure inside of nīš 
libbi therapeutic itinerary, or quoting Kleinman (1978), the Mesopotamian "explana- 
tory models of illness," it is necessary to answer the following questions: who is the 
patient to be cured and what are his symptoms? What is the cause of the sickness? 
How does therapeutic practice work? 


Patient and recipients of therapy 


The absence of sexual desire in the current documentation appears in the man. The 
patient, losing his sexual desire, does not desire the women nor wish to have sex with 
her. Clearly, the sickness indicates a crisis in the relationship between the man and a 
woman. The woman must be involved in therapeutic practice because she is directly 
referenced in the sickness-event. The therapy itself often has both a man and a woman 
as the recipients of treatment. In this perspective the ritual practice outlined in the 
small prescriptions which follow the incantations logically makes sense. They provide 
instructions for the creation of an oil from the alabastron-based ointment with mag- 
netite and iron powder (or two ointments: one with iron, the other with magnetite), 
with which to massage the penis and the vulva (or two navels). The purpose of this 
practice could be analogy for the principle of magnetism. As iron and magnetite are 
attracted to each other, so a man and a woman will become mutually attracted for the 
purpose of sexual intercourse. This is the first example of how analogical principles 
work in the nīš libbi corpus: recognizing similarities between the surrounding world 
and the human community and/or body and activating them in ritual practice.°” 


507 Metaphorical analogy, however, is present in some modern languages such as English and Ital- 
ian, where magnetism refers figuratively to sexual attraction. 
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The woman is also present in the ritual of the bow where the latter is placed over 
the heads of the lying couple. In the nīš libbi incantations, like in other documen- 
tation, the bow represents sexual vigor, and sexual intercourse is metaphorically 
described as a battle. If sex is like a battle, it is obvious that the bow is placed above 
the heads of both the man and the woman. 


Etiology, symptoms, and ingredients 


The texts describe alongside the specific symptoms of this diagnostic category, symp- 
toms also found in other anti-witchcraft texts: including weakness and fatigue; immo- 
bility and stiffness; fear and anxiety. The reason these symptoms are found in the 
corpus is that they are attributable to the fact that the cause of the loss of sexual 
desire is an attack of a witch. If the witch is considered the agent of the sickness, 
the one who has taken away desire from the patient, it is obvious that the therapy 
must contemplate the instruments capable of annihilating the cause. For this reason, 
some prescriptions require the creation of potions or amulets with substances, often 
made from vegetables, considered capable of acting directly against the witch. Some 
ingredients, in fact, seem to be used because they have power against the witch or the 
capacity to restoring purity. 

Many ingredients appear in other medical texts for various diagnostic categories, 
but it is good to point out that many of them are used, albeit in drug assemblies, 
in the text corpus of kidney and urinary-tract sicknesses: hašū, imhur-līm (“heals-a- 
thousand"), nuhurtu, urnü. As I have shown, at least in the late Babylonian period, 
the absence of sexual desire is associated, together with other sicknesses, with the 
kidneys, as it could be confirmed by the text the Taxonomy of Uruk. 

Other vegetable ingredients, instead, are specific to the absence of sexual desire 
such as lišān-kalbi, azallü, Sumuttu and hashür api, as testified in BAM 1 and the 
Summa &ikinsu texts. 

Other ingredients in amulets are used because they are endowed with charac- 
teristics that were lost by the sick man. This is the case with gold and silver, lapis 
lazuli, and alabaster. They represent respectively the absence of fear, purity, and 
brilliance, qualities which in the ritual of incantation No. E.2 are to be transmitted 
to the patient. 

Interpreting the ingredients in the prescriptions from the perspective of modern 
pharmacology reduces the complexity of the choices made by Mesopotamian practi- 
tioners in favor of information about pharmaceutical production (see Etkin 1988: 303- 
319). That said, I do not want to attribute to these choices simply and exclusively to 
*symbolic" reasons. The two levels are so interconnected that it is difficult, especially 
in the analysis of written sources, to make a distinction between them (see Steinert 
2015: 114). This interconnectedness was demonstrated by Steinert (2012b) who iden- 
tified, based on a Mesopotamian gynecological text, criteria not related to the intrin- 
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sic properties of the ingredients in the choice of therapeutic remedies, and by Bóck 
(2014: 129-163) who found a religious relationship between some plants (būšānu, 
lišān-kalbi, and sasuntu) and the goddess Gula. I tried to do the same type of analysis 
for the nīš libbi therapies. 


Ingredients against Ingredients against 
witchcraft impurity 
Pharmaceuticals 


Ingredients used for 
urinary-tract and 
renal sicknesses 


Ingredients specific to 
nis libbi 


I would like to point out that I do not want to establish a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between ingredient, function, and sickness. As is known, an ingredient may 
have more than one function. Besides, all ingredients cannot trace their reason for 
inclusion to the above scheme. My proposed solution is only a scheme of conven- 
ience which cannot reduce the complexity of the choices made in the preparation 
of the pharmaceuticals of the nīš libbi therapy. It seems that other motivations can 
be found in the choices of ingredients, which cannot be traced back to the scheme 
I have proposed. Another possibility is that the texts are passed down through the 
centuries, without the individual operators being aware of the reasoning behind the 
choice of the employed substances: but rather coming from a vox traditionis (see 
Geller 2015: 17). 


Animals, metaphors, and substances 


Another group of ingredients consists of animal substances: birds, especially 
partridges, and the saliva and hair of animals mentioned in the incantations. This 
is a clear example of analogical and contagious magic used together. As I have 
shown in Chapter II, metaphors in incantations establish similarities between an 
animal's sexuality and a human one. For instance, male sexuality is like that of a 
stag, an aurochs, a ram, and so on. At the basis of this analogy, which is expressed 
through metaphors and similes, there exists the idea of some relation between 
human and animal (and their sexuality) without which there could no analogical 
foundation. If the incantations establish such analogies, the ritual, through the 
recitation of the incantations themselves, makes them useful for therapeutic pur- 
poses. Animal substances, laden with sexual vigor through physical contact, are 
used in potions and amulets, allowing the patient to acquire the sexual character- 
istics of the animal itself. 
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Linguistic analogy 


Through the analysis of the nīš libbi therapeutic practices the analogical thinking, 

which is at their core, emerges from the text. In the following examples, the sym- 

bolic analogy has a basis in the linguistic content, both in phonetic and graphic 
markers. 

The first example is shown in the semantic association between the tendon 
and the string (Ser'anu). One of the most frequent descriptions of suffering is that of 
binding the tendons. The witch, as well as other demonic entities, strikes the man 
by binding his tendons. As I have shown, the term for indicating the tendons is also 
used to designate strings: the tendons are metaphorically understood as the ropes of 
the body. This allows an association between the binding and the tendon through the 
string as an intermediary. But there is more, the term šer ānu indicates the bowstring 
as well. One of the ritual practices of the nīš libbi corpus instructs in the creation of a 
small bow to be placed over the head of the couple. The bow in turn is metaphorically 
associated with sexual vigor. The creation of the bow in the ritual practice can be 
explained on two levels: 

1. Asananalogy between the bow and the sexual vigor and between the battle and 
the sexual intercourse: employing a new bow one restores the patient's sexual 
capacity. Or symbolically: a broken bow (= devoid of sexual desire) is replaced in 
the ritual by a new one to be used in the battle (of love); 

2. Asananalogy between a bowstring and the strings of the body (= tendons). The 
bowstring in the ritual is free of bindings and therefore able to perform its func- 
tion. Similarly, the tendons become devoid of the witch's knots. 


Another example concerns the vulva and hunting practices. In the incantation No. 
E.1: 12-13, the woman states the following: “I sit in a net of laughter, / may I not miss 
the quarry!". The term for the net is here bunzerru. It indicates the spider's web, but as 
demonstrated by Civil (2006: 59) it can also refer to objects with a “weblike structure" 
or consequently a trap. According to Civil the word bunzerru derives from Sumerian 
be;-en-zé-er, a term also used to designate the female genital organs. In this case, 
similarities are present on multiple spheres: animal, hunting, sexual, in total three 
levels which reference each other in the nīš libbi therapy. 

Let us return to the prescriptions. Here, too, the linguistic or graphic analogy can 
be based on choosing some ingredients as well as a way of preparing them. The first 
example is given by the root rkb from which the verb rakābu ‘to mount sexually’ is 
derived. A representative ingredient of the nīš libbi prescriptions, given its widespread 
use in these texts, is rikibtu. It is unclear which part of the animal it refers to, but its 
use in this corpus is probably related to the fact that the word is a PiRiSt-form of verb 
rakābu. There are two animals from which the rikibtu is taken. The first is the stag, 
which incantations acclaim its reproductive abilities. The second is the bat called 
arkabu. The choice of this animal in the prescriptions could be attribute to the fact 
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that its name also contains the above-mentioned consonantal root. The presence of 
the bat is then justified through linguistic reasons. 

The second example deals with how the wren (digdiqqu) is prepared in the Middle 
Babylonian prescriptions from Hattuša. Amānu-salt and ninü-plant are applied to the 
bird after it has been spun and splashed, and before it is dried and powdered. Jiménez 
(2017: 342) emphasized the graphic relationship between the bird and the ninü-plant: 
the bird's name can be written NI.NI-qu, homophonous with to the name of the plant. 
Another name of the bird is issür samedi “bird of the samedu-plant," whose logogram 
ŪKUR.ZI is similar to that of the ninü-plant (ÉKUR.RA.(SAR)). 


Poeticality of incantations 


Many of the analogies I mentioned above are expressed in incantations by means 
of metaphors and similes. Metaphorical language is the most evident aspect of the 
poeticality of incantations. I showed how a poetical analysis is important in the 
study of the spells. Using the studies of Jakobson (1960) on linguistics and Austin 
(1962) and Searle (1969) on the theory of linguistic acts, as well as ones already con- 
ducted in Assyriology, I analyzed the poeticality of such compositions, highlighting 
their structure, their use of figures of speech, and the importance attributed to rep- 
etition, redundancy, and sound. Such poeticality has a function in the therapeutic 
efficacy which should not be underestimated. It allows, by means of stylistic strate- 
gies, for the establishment of analogies, without which there would be no basis for 
the ritual action. For this reason, the poetry of the incantation and ritual practice 
cannot be separated, the former supports the latter and allows it to be effective. As I 
have shown with the example of incantation No. E.2, the analogies expressed in the 
text, between the metallic and mineral substances and the body and the personality 
of the patient, allow the transfer of those qualities possessed by the substances by 
means of which Tambiah (1968: 194) calls persuasive analogy to the patient during 
the ritual action. 

In addition to this system of meaning and transference, poetry assists, thanks to 
its rhythmic cadence, for the transmission and memorization of the text. 


Abracadabra and historiolae 


Rhythm is the central element of abracadabra. The nīš libbi corpus contains five abra- 
cadabra. Their language has a clear magical-ritual purpose since it is extraneous to 
ordinary language. I paid attention to rhythm to understand the function of abraca- 
dabra. Following the studies conducted by Severi (2004), I have shown how these 
nonsense sounds are structured within an organization, through repetition in the line 
and between the lines of certain syllabic sounds or groups of sounds. The patient per- 
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ceives regular sound configurations, which, though lacking in semantic meaning, are 
still meaningful. Exactly such rhythmic sounds allow the patient, who recognizes the 
exorcist as the therapeutic authority, a guided perceptive illusion (Severi 2004: 236), 
which, as part of a matrix of the overall system of belief, leads to healing. 

Two incantations contain historiolae, mythical stories that describe illo tempore 
the deeds of extra-human entities. The incantation No. K.1 narrates the preparation of 
a bed for the sexual desire by the goddesses Ištar, Nanaya, and [Shara for their lovers, 
while incantation No. M.1 describes the anthropogenic act by the divine pair Enlil 
and Bēlet-ilī. Following the studies of De Martino (1953-1954: 19), I found that the 
historiolae are intended to activate a process of dehistoricization. That is, they allow 
the annulment of the difficulties of the current nefarious event's progress, presenting 
it as if it were the repetition of a similar event already having occurred in the mythic 
past. This means that the negative event is thought to be the recurrence of an episode 
that has already occurred and therefore able to be overcome. Frankfurter (2016) 
argues also that the purpose is to cancel the real crisis through the mythical recalling. 

Abracadabra and historiolae support the patient and the community's disposition 
towards a healing outcome. The first through an obscure form of language directed 
at the patient which since it was recited by the therapeutic operator, is thought to be 
effective. The second through the mythical-ritual story. 


Normativity: animality and battle metaphors 


The Tierbilder in Sumerian and Akkadian literature has been an object of study by 
Assyriologists in both stylistic and conceptual components. What I was interested to 
show was the normative and regulatory character of animal metaphors in the nīš libbi 
corpus. In incantations, we find two types of animal metaphors: similes with domes- 
tic animals, and metonymies with wild ones. 

By means of metonymies the man is defined as a wild animal who has lost his 
rage, his strength, and his sexual vigor. He is identified with the akkannu-wild ass, 
the horse (sisi), the onager (serremu), the wild bull (rimu), the stag (ayyalu), and the 
lion (nëSu). Borrowing from Gender and Queer Studies, I underlined the normative 
power of the gender apparatus expressed through such metonymies. Such images, in 
fact, convey the idea of an active and vigorous male sexuality. The state of wildness 
is the highest condition in which it is possible to develop active sexual characteristics 
typical of virility. 

Even domestic animals are mentioned in the corpus: the dog is used for sexual 
similes; the pig for diagnostic and etiological purposes; the ram and the buck are tied 
to the bed. It should be noted, therefore, that human sexuality is represented as a 
mirror on to that of animals. The use of animal behavior has, in fact, the function of 
controlling and organizing human sexuality by providing models of alleged natural- 
ity. There are also some references to Enkidu and especially to his *animality." 
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Another metaphor domain is that of battle. This domain also emerges in ritual 
symbolism, specifically in the ritual of the bow. As Hoffner (1966) has shown, the bow 
represents male sexual vigor, if not perhaps the penis. Sexual vigor and value in battle 
are understood as fundamental characteristics of an ideal Mesopotamian manhood. 


Returning to effectiveness 


I have not yet answered the question Biggs poses about the effectiveness of these texts. 
In order to do this, I need to clarify the terms of the discussion. The study of the medical 
systems of traditional societies in an essay by Lévi-Strauss entitled "Efficacité symbol- 
ique" (1949b) hada great impact on this topic. Here he analyzed the therapeutic process 
conducted by a Kuna shaman, from a population of the Republic of Panama, to help a 
woman during a difficult delivery. The core of the therapy is a song, performed by the 
therapeutic operator, who tells of his “expedition” and the consequent “battle” within 
the woman's uterus to release her soul (purba) from the claws of the goddess Muu. 

According to the French anthropologist, the shamanic practice is successful 
because it acts through symbols, which manifest in the patient emotions which can 
affect the endogenous processes of the organism. This is since the healer and the 
patient share the same language. The success of Kuna therapy is, therefore, attribut- 
able to the symbolic language, offered to the patient, so that she can overcome the 
suffering by representing it and thinking it (ibid. 211218). According to the father of 
structuralism, shamanic care straddles modern organic medicine and psychoanaly- 
sis. It has, in fact, the aim to make conscious conflicts and tensions which until then 
had remained at an unconscious level. The author refers precisely to abreation in 
psychoanalysis to explain this phenomenon. If the anthropologist discovers similari- 
ties between shamanic and psychoanalytic practice, there are also differences: in the 
psychoanalysis the sick person starts an individual myth, in shamanic care it is a col- 
lective one, whose guardian is the shaman. It is the latter who speaks for the woman 
in labour. The anthropologist, however, does not merely see similarities between the 
two therapeutic practices, he argues in fact that they are the basis of physiological 
and more precisely biochemical processes (ibid. 223). Thus, according to Lévi-Strauss, 
the shamanic practice would induce endogenous healing processes at the neurophys- 
iological and biochemical level. 

Beginning with the article of the structuralist anthropologist, the concept of 
symbolic effectiveness has been the subject of debate. A series of theories followed 
one after the other on the functioning of symbolic effectiveness, without a consen- 
sus being reached. The research by ethno-psychiatrist Raymond Prince (1982) has 
shown that rituals can start endogenous healing processes through the production 
of endorphins with euphoric and analgesic effects. Likewise, anthropologist Gilles 
Bibeau (1983, It. tr. 1998: 138-139) states that this takes place through mechanisms 
through which the brain reacts to emotional states and establishes endocrinological 
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communication with organs (see also Moerman 1979). This attention to the endo-cri- 
no-immune effects, though of great importance, poses some difficulties. In particular, 
one still cannot understand how generic and non-specific endogenous reactions can 
produce something specifically suited to the pathology of each patient and indeed 
heala particular sickness. It is not possible to simply say that the autonomic nervous 
system can reach all organs: it is necessary to better understand how to cure that part 
of the body instead of another suffering from a particular pathological condition. We 
should also consider the research results of psychoneuroendocrinology, a discipline 
within biomedicine, which deals with the relationship between the different func- 
tions of the organism. 

Ido not want to go into the question of how the manipulation of symbols during 
the therapeutic itinerary can act organically, because the research is in fieri and 
much debated, and because the present author has not scientific knowledge to do 
so, and because a careful discussion of various theories would take us far from the 
purpose of this book. My purpose then was to trace the coherence, or rather the 
logic, at the base of nis libbi therapy. To this end, I consider it essential to emphasize 
the cultural dimension of the sickness-event and therefore of the therapy and its 
effectiveness. In fact, the weakness of the theory of therapeutic efficacy, including 
those theories related to the production of endogenous healing processes, is that 
they do not consider the concrete cultural context of analysis or the conception of 
suffering and sickness present within a specific society. In this book, I have tried to 
show how there is a close relationship between the conception of sickness, sense 
of suffering, theories of person and self, and model of interpersonal relationships. 
Without understanding this interrelation, therapy and its effectiveness would not 
be intelligible (see Beneduce 2005: 11). Consequently, it is not possible even to dis- 
tinguish between “symbolic efficacy" and “real efficacy" (as Lévi-Strauss seems to 
postulate) (see Le Breton 1991), on the model of a known distinction between curing 
and healing. The first term refers to a technical intervention onto the organic dimen- 
sion of malaise (disease), while the second refers to the re-elaboration of suffering 
experienced by the patient and their community (illness). The problem with this 
distinction, which is however present in Assyriology, is that it reiterates the dichot- 
omies "disease vs. illness" and “body vs mind," both of which were discussed in 
Chapter I. Moreover, it strengthens the distinction between modern Western soci- 
eties and "other" societies, according to which modern biomedicine cures disease, 
while “other” medicines heal illness (see Waldram 2000: 604-607). This terminol- 
ogy obscures, on the one hand, the symbolic component present, as demonstrated 
by many anthropological studies (particularly in reference to the “pharmaceuti- 
cal"), in modern biomedicine as well, and the ability of *other" medicines to act 
organically (see Lupo 2012: 131, 149). Daniel E. Moerman (1979: 60) affirms that in 
both the personalistic and naturalistic medical systems there is a clear symbolic 
metaphorical component, of course in addition to significant specific medical 
effects. The symbolic component of treatment, however, is very significant as well, 
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thanks to the healing metaphors which provide the symbolic substance of general 
medical treatment. 

The importance given to culture and meaning production in the therapeutic 
process was underlined by Moerman (2002: 14—15) in his study on the placebo effect. 
The anthropologist and physician distinguishes between three different types of 
patient responses during the therapy: 

1. Autonomous responses: all those processes the organism can invoke to regain 
health, including the various immunological and related systems; 

2. Specific responses: those of the body to the content of medical treatment (active 
substances, surgical operations, etc.); 

3. Meaning responses: psychological and physiological effects of meaning in the 
treatment of sickness, meaning response attached not only to the prescription of 
inert medications but to active ones as well. 


Meaning responses determine the physiological and biochemical effects stimulated 
by the cognitive, symbolic, and semantic components of experience, in other words 
by cultural practices. This means that the meaning that the patients attribute to the 
most diverse elements of the therapeutic process contributes to determining the effec- 
tiveness of therapy. 

Therefore, if Biggs's answer about the efficacy of nīš libbi therapy does not take 
into account the symbolic and cultural dimension of the sickness-event, it would be 
unfair to Mesopotamian medicine to consider it only in empirical-rationalist terms. 
That is to emphasize only the dimension of the efficacy of the chemical properties of 
the substances used in the prescriptions (of which the operators would know), while 
excluding the dimension of meaning, and encapsulating it in an interpretative scheme 
of modern Western science (see Lupo 2009: 169-171). Geller's analysis, however, does 
not take into account the different levels of the therapeutic process by using the the- 
oretical approach of Freudian psychoanalysis. Indeed, in the societies, called by the 
French ethno-psychiatrist Tobie Nathan (1995), “of multiple universes" (as opposed 
to modern society, centered on biomedicine, called “of single universe"), reducing the 
sickness-event to an exclusively psychological reality is a methodological mistake. In 
the perspective of modern psychology and psychopathology, the “problem,” in this 
case anxiety and fear according to Geller, resides, depending on the interpretative 
school, within the subject, in his psyche, in his biology, and in the sediments of his 
individual history. In the Mesopotamian context, the interest moves on the plane of 
the “invisible,” from the individual to the collective, in his social and religious dimen- 
sion, and quoting Nathan “from what is fatal to what is repairable" (1995). 

So how do I respond to Biggs's challenging question? 

The recitation of incantations is a central part of ritual performance. In fact, it 
enables one, thanks to its illocutionary and perlocutionary character, to act on the 
world by changing the condition of the patient and the recipient of the therapy. 
The poetic language, which is different from ordinary language, contributes sub- 
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stantially to this purpose. It allows for the establishment of metaphorical analogies 
between domains such as war, animals, etc. on the one hand, and that of the body 
and human sexuality on the other. These metaphors guarantee the transformative 
processes implemented in the ritual and the “pharmaceutical,” provided by the 
medical prescription. The poetic function of incantations is associated with the 
conative one (using Jakobson's terminology), or perlocutionary one (using that of 
Austin and Searle; see the use of precative), which allows for what Tambiah calls 
*persuasive analogy," that is the implementation of the analogies established by 
the poetic function, according to what he defines as “the power of words.”*%* An 
emblematic case is discussed in Chapter II concerning the incantation No. E.2. 
Moreover, the recitation of the incantation over the *pharmaceutical" ingredient, 
as seen in nis libbi therapy, allows for the activation of the therapeutic power within 
the pharmaceutical itself (Steinert 2015: 114). 

Animal metaphors, like war metaphors, have a normative function as well. They 
reiterate ideal concepts of Mesopotamian male sexuality. Other metaphors instead serve 
to make communicative and representable the suffering: incantations provide cultural 
patterns of symptoms described through metaphors or similes codified in the tradition. 

The absence of sexual desire manifests itself in the man, but he is not the only 
recipient of therapy: the woman is fully involved. The ritual practice has to incor- 
porate all members of the community directly involved, for this reason the woman 
is an important ritual actor. Involving all those who participate in the sickness-event 
is intended to undo social tensions at the origin of the event, in cases where sorcery is 
understood as the cause of suffering. 

Concerning the first cause and the patient, strictu sensu, the therapeutic practice 
acts at different levels of the sickness and seems to confirm the analysis of the ingre- 
dients used in medical prescriptions: the psycho-physiological one and one related to 
the sense and the cause of suffering. Some ingredients seem to act directly against the 
first cause of suffering, that is for example witchcraft. In this sense, also the diagnos- 
tic and etiological analysis, which involves the creation of the figurines of a man and 
a woman and the role of the pig, has a therapeutic purpose as well. As Csordas and 
Kleinmann (1990, It. tr. 1998: 110) claim, in some medical systems, diagnosis and eti- 
ology cannot be considered as only a pathway to therapy but as a fundamental part of 
the therapeutic process itself. The etiological analysis serves to understand the cause 
of the sickness and allows it to act against it. Other strategies are used to guarantee 
therapeutic efficacy: the use of historiolae, which serves to activate, according to De 
Martino, a process of dehistoricization of suffering. This strategy allows it to cancel 
the real malaise by relocating it to an exemplary mythical context. 

Lévi-Strauss emphasized the importance of sharing language between the woman 
in labour and the shaman: the therapy is successful because it allows her to think and 


508 Fora summary of the anthropological theories on words in healing rituals see Dein 2002: 43-45. 
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visualise and thus overcome the suffering. This interpretative hypothesis has undergone 
many criticisms because the ethnographic investigations reported that the language of 
shamanic song is in an obscure language, which the woman cannot understand and 
hears only as a sequence of sounds (see Laderman 1987; Severi 2004). The use of an 
unknown language to the patient is not alien to Mesopotamian therapeutic practices, let 
us think of the abracadabra sections of the rituals. Following Severi's theory, I showed 
how the use of abracadabra manifests the patient's projection and confidence in the 
therapeutic operator and in his practice. The exorcist and the patient, while not sharing 
the same linguistic content (= meaning), share the same sense horizon. The patient 
knows what the exorcist is doing and so, believing in the performance, he projects. In 
addition, the use of a language obscure to the patient gives authority to the exorcist, just 
as the formulas “at the command of DN" or “the incantation is not mine, it is of DN." 

The importance attributed to believing (see Lévi-Strauss 1949a: 196-199) during 
the therapeutic itinerary is emphasized by Moerman: 


In Western medicine, the primary device for achieving this end is the extraordinary romance 
medicine has with science. [. . .] . Doctors routinely argue that their work *is scientific." By this, 
they mean that it is somehow based on real scientific analysis or experiment; that is, that it's 
“true.” [. . .] What is important is that doctors — healers of any sort or type - are convinced that 
their techniques are powerful and effective, and that there is undeniable evidence of this effec- 
tiveness. In some places, such proof comes from gods or spirits, in some places from personal 
experience, and in other places from the assertions of science. In so far as these convictions are 
somehow conveyed to patients and, in the process, convince them of their doctor's power, then 
they are likely (within the bounds of our physical mortality) to be effective [Moerman 2002: 43]. 


Any consideration of the “truth” of Mesopotamian medical practices from a biomed- 
ical perspective is inappropriate. It is not possible to establish the effectiveness of 
other medical practices on the basis of (scientific) “truth.” * A therapy is effective 
if it provides a response to the problems posed by the sickness-event, which vary 
according to cultural contexts (see TSeppilli 1996: 21). It follows that, quoting Klein- 
man (1973: 210), efficacy is itself a cultural construct. 


509 In this respect the famous case of Quesalid, the Kwakiutl shaman of Vancouver Island, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, described by Lévi-Strauss (19492), should be mentioned here. Quesalid was skeptical 
about the powers of the shamans, so he decided to start learning shamanic practices to debunk them. 
What he had learned was “tricks,” including the use of a cotton ball. In fact, the shaman hides it at 
the corner of his mouth and at the right time, pulls out it, covered with blood, after bowing his tongue, 
and presents solemnly it to the patient as the pathological body extracted by sucking. However, Que- 
salid, as a shaman apprentice, noticed that during therapy the cotton ball technique was effective 
since the patients healed. Quesalid, now a great healer, has continued to exercise his profession con- 
sciously, proud of his achievements. As the anthropologist writes: «Quesalid n'est pas devenu un 
grand sorcier parce qu'il guérissait ses malades, il guérissait ses malades parce qu'il était devenu un 
grand sorcier» (ibid. 198). 
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p^ Meaning responses | Reinstatement 
of sexual desire 


1. Healing endogenous processes; 
2. Ingredients used in prescriptions. 


1. Dehistoricization; 


2, Projection; 
3. Sharing with the exorcist the sense of the therapy. 


1. Poetic language: metaphors and similarities; 


Í Woman || 2: Illocutionary and perlocutionary acts; 
3. Recitation of the incantation over the "pharmaceutical." 


1. Ingredients used in the prescriptions against the witchcraft; 
2. Diagnostic and etiological analysis with figurines and pig; 
3. Invocation of the gods. 


l. Placation of social anxiety: Participation of the members involved in the sickness-event. 


Part Il: Edition 


Nis libbi catalogue LKA 94 


Museum number Publication Tablet 


Ass 13955 kb LKA 94 


Edition 


Biggs 1967: 11-16 


Transliteration and translation 
obverse 

column i 

1. ÉN i x [x x] mi-ni-i 

2. EN ak-k[an-n]i MIN ri-mi MIN 

3. EN pu-ha-li ana U; ZI-ü 

4. EN GIN IM li-nu-(u3) KIRI¢ 

5. ÉN am-mi-ni sek-re-ta GIM ÍD 

6. EN ad-di GIÉ.NÁ at-ta-[di 95G]U. za-a! 
7. ÉN TÓG tu-ha-am-ma um-di-su-u 

8. EN am-mi-ni ar-ma-a 1GI"-ka 

9. EN [a]p-3ur si-ra ap-ta-šar 

10. ÉN ir-ku-sa-ma ip-ta-tar 

11. ÉN ir-ku-sa-nim-ma ip-ta-tar 


12. EN lab-šā-ku na-ka-{ku} hal-pa-ku 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-005 


Two-col. tablet 


Script Date Provenience 
NA 8'"—7' cent. Aššur, 
Library N 4 
1. Incantation: *...[ ]...". 


2. Incantation: “My akk[ann]u-wild ass! 
My akkannu-wild ass! My wild bull! My 
wild bull!” 

3. Incantation: *Ram who is reared-up 
for the mating." 

4. Incantation: *May the wind blow! May 
the grove quake!" 

5. Incantation: “Why are you blocked up 
like a canal?" 

6. Incantation: “I have set up a bed! I 
have now set up a [cha]ir!" 

7. Incantation: “You... the clothing and 
I spread out (it)." 

8. Incantation: “Why are your eyes 
covered?” 

9. Incantation: “[I] absolved a (reed-) 
shelter’! I have absolved!” 

10. Incantation: “They (fem.) bound, but 
he released!” 

Incantation: “They (fem.) bound for me, 
but he released!” 

12. Incantation: “I am clothed with copu- 
lation! Iam enveloped.” 
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13. EN “BE fnin-maļ nam-lü-ülu-lu 
14. EN GIM dim-an-na 

15. EN ak'-ka-ni ta-ar-da 

16. TÉN? a-a-li a-a-li ANSE.KUR.RA 


17. [EN] 'ak-ka'-ni šā KUR-i "man-nu! is-kir-ka 


18. [ÉN . . .] *ŠGIŠIMMAR MIN 


19. [EN] SU.ZI MIN ŠĀ.ZI.GA MIN 

20. [En] gu-ru-u[$ MIN] pig MIN 

21. [EN] e-nu-ma [U]R.GI, ana """"5UR.GI,(RA) 
22. [ana ŠĀ.|Z1.GA [T]UKU-e 3 UD 2 


23." aš.pu-u 

24, "ekA.GI.(NA).DAB.BA 
25. Inla^7 A GIN 

26. [ËN] SU.ZI MIN 

27. [EN] ki-in-da-rab MIN 
28. [EN] íD [SÀ]-ZI.GA GIN.A 


29. [En “is-tar] be-el-tu 
30. [ÉN ... g]a te-en-te 
One or two lines broken 


column ii 
1. EN x [. . .] 


6. VĒN...[...] 
7. EN e-la-m[a-tu’ . . .] 


13. Incantation: “Enlil and Bēlet-ilī 
mankind." 

14. Incantation: "Like creation' of 
heaven." 

15. Incantation: “My hunted akkan- 
nu-wild ass!" 

16. Incantation’: "My stag! My stag! 
Horse!” 

17. [Incantation]: “My akkannu-wild 
ass of the mountain, who has blocked 
you?” 

18. [Incantation: *. . .] Date palm! 
Date palm!” 

19. [Incantation]: *Shiver! Shiver! 
Sexual desire! Sexual desire!" 

20. [Incantation:] *Have se[x! Have 
sex!] Baltu-thorn! Baltu-thorn!" 

21. [Incantation]: *When a [d]og to a 
bitch." 

22. [In order to gļet sexual desire 
three... two. 

23. ASpü-stone. 

24. Magnetite. 

25. Lapis lazuli. 

26. [Incantation]: *Shiver! Shiver!” 
27. [Incantation]: *. . ." 

28. [Incantation]: *River of a con- 
stant sexual desire." 

29. [Incantation: “IStar] lady.” 

30. [Incantation: *...] cool down!" 


1. Incantation: “. . . [. . .]." 
2. Incantation: *[. . .]. 
3. Incantation: “|... 
4. Incantation: “|. . .]. 
5, backing Incanļtation: “. . .]." 

6. Lacking Incantation: *. . . [. . .]." 

7. Incantation: *Elam[ite (women?) 


A 


8. EN tiš-tar Sá x [. . .] 

9, V DIS NA KI.TUŠŠU it-[ta-na-ru-ut'] 
10. “Y DIS NA ina DU11.DU1rŠŪ [. . .] 

11. “U DIS NA ŠĀ-Šū i-ha-ša-[aš-mļa' UR, 


12. “Y DIŠ NA UGU-Šū NIGIN-[d]a 1G1"*-šū "NIGIN! 
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8. Incantation: “IStar of/who... 
PEM 

9, lacking If à man’s seat co[ntinu- 
ally sway]. 

10. Lacking Tf a man in his speech 
[li 

11. taking If à man's ‘heart’ is 
afflict[ed an]d trembles. 

12. aking Tf a man’s skull tur[n]s, 
his face turns. 


13. En lil-lik 1[M KU]R™® li-nu-šú 

14. EN ri-mi [z]1.[GA] LU.LIM ZI.GA 

15. EN ŠÀ.ZI.[G]A MIN KI.'NÁ! MIN 

16. ÉN SAG x [x] x GÚ-ia 

17. EN mu[s-l]a-li KŪ.BABBAR MIN KÜ.SI;; 


18. EN man-nu Šā GIM KASKAL KUD A.RA DIM 


19. EN ma-rat ?nin-gír-su 


20. ÉN x [x] x ti-i-pan 
21. ana ŠĀ.ĪL TUKU-e UD 2 UD 2 


22. DIS NA SA-Su ul-te-ni-di-[x] 
23. ana NA ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-'e! 


24. DIS NA ÍL lib-bļi N]u [TUKU] 


25. EN ul x ia [. . .] 
26. EN gur-[us . . .] 
27. ÉN ram? [...] 
28. EN x [. . .] 

29. É[N . . .] 


13. Incantation: *May the wi[nd] 
blow! May the [moun]tains quake!" 
14. Incantation: *My wild bull, 
[rea]r [up]! Stag, rear up!" 

15. Incantation: *Se[xual] desire! 
Sexual desire! Bed! Bed!" 

16. Incantation: “Head 

[ ]... my neck." 

17. Incantation: *Staircase-galtļe 
of silver! Staircase-gate of gold!" 
18. Incantation: *Who is the one 
who has made my course like a 
blocked road." 

19. Incantation: "Daughter of 
Ninģirsu.” 

20. Incantation: “. .. [. ..] bow. 
21. In order to get sexual desire 
... two... two. 

22. If aman’s ‘heart’... 

23. In order to get a man’s sexual 
desire. 

24. If a man [does nļot [have] 
sexual desi [re]. 

25. Incantation: *. .. [. ..]." 

26. Incantation: “Have [sex . . .]." 
27. Incantation: *. ..[. . .]." 

28. Incantation: *. .. [. . .]." 

24. Incanltation: *. . .]." 


» 
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Maybe three lines miss 


reverse 

column iii 

1.ENnarx|...] 1. Incantation : *.. . |. . .]." 

2.ENamxx|...] 2. Incantation: “... [. . .].” 

3. EN ina SAG-ia, da”-[dš-šū ra-ki-is] 3. Incantation: “At my head a b[uck is tied].” 

4. EN la-ba-an x [. . .] 4. Incantation: “Sweet pomegranate . . . 
[...].” 

5. EN i-ne-en-na i [. . .] 5. Incantation: *Now...[...]." 

6. EN e-pis-tü eš-še-bļa-a-at] 6. Incantation: “The sorceress is an 
ecst[atic]!” 

7. ana BÜR-ti kiš-pi šļā ina NINDJA™= ry! — 7. In order to release from the magic from 

[KAŠ”ŠĪ] [brea]d and [beer]. 

8. EN ana-ku 980 da kan [n]i iš 8. Incantation: “I am Marduk. . .” 

9. EN TU MC [SÀ.Z]I.GA 9. Incantation: Incantations for [sexual de] 
sire. 

Commentary 


This catalogue LKA 94 from the N 4 library (“Haus des Beschwórungspriesters") con- 
tains a list of incantations of the nīš libbi genre. At the rubric at the end of catalogue 
(iii 9) we read EN TU,™® ŠĀ.ZI.GA “incantations for sexual desire," however, the text 
contains not only incantations (some entries are preceded by Nu ‘lacking,’ ii 5—6); 
but also a few incipits indicating therapeutic prescriptions: some begin with DI$ NA 
“If a man,” (ii 9—12, 22, 24, see some entries are preceded by NU ‘lacking,’ ii 9—12); 
other with the names of stones (i 23-25); ana SA.IL TUKU-e “in order to get sexual 
desire" (ii 21); ana NA ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-e “in order to get a man's sexual desire" (ii 23); 
ana BÜR-ti kiš-pi “in order to release from the magic” (iii 7). It seems that LKA 94 gives 
an overview of a collection of this genre enumerating the incipits of text sections on 
multiple tablets (the tablets marked with NU were not available to the compiler). As 
Biggs (1967: 11) suggests, the catalogue was perhaps a complete list not of all nīš libbi 
incantations, but only of all those known from Aššur. The catalogue is divided into 
two sections by a double ruling, which respectively contain older compositions and 
more recent material added by a second compiler, in fact, there is nothing in either 
section to suggest that the two parts were distinguished on the basis of content (Maul 
1994: 191-195; Steinert 2018a: 58). 
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Column i 
2. See No. A.3: 49. 
3. There are no incantations with this incipit, however, the mention of a ram 


who is reared-up for the mating is very present in the prescriptions. From the 
animal are taken substances used to make potions and amulets: wool of a 
reared-up ram: No. D.4: 61; F prescr. 17: 57; wool of tail of a reared-up ram: No. 
K.8: 155 (cf. A prescr. 2: 6-9; N prescr. 10: 2728); saliva of a reared-up ram: N 
prescr. 4 i 19; N prescr. 18 iv 3. The animal is associated with the sexual sphere 
in incantations and rituals: No. E.1: 6-8; No. E.2: 41-44; No. E.3: 46-48; No. 
F.4: 81-82; No. K.8: 148 (broken); No. O.1: 16-17. 


See No. A.1: 33; Cf. No. 1.1: 6: “May the wind blow! May the grove not quake", 
and the Assur Medical Catalogue, section XX “sex”: “[Incantation: ‘Let the 
wind blow], the gardens shall not quake" / [One tablet (of the section) 
‘Incantation: Let the wi]nd [blow], the gardens shall not quake" (11. 103-104, 


Steinert 2018b: 217). 


Cf. No. D.2: 11: “Who has blocked you like an opening of the dilütu-water 
system." 


The bed is mentioned also in LKA 94 ii 15, and maybe in iii 3. See the prepa- 
ration of a bed for the sexual desire in No. L.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! 
I have prepared a bed for the sexual desire" (see commentary ll. 5-6 and 7). 
Aram and a buck are tied at the bed in No. E.1: 5-8 and No. F.4: 80—87; a ram 
and a weaned sheep in No. E.2: 41-42 and No. E.3: 46—47. See also No. J.3: 32; 
No. K.5: 98-99; No. K.8: 151; No. L.1: 2-3; No. O.1: 19, 21-23 (see commentary 
Il. 2123, maybe mention of a bedroom). The only other mention of the chair 
is in No. B.1: 7 “. . . your chair will not be held” (see commentary). See also in 
this catalogue iii 9. 


tu-ha-am-ma is unclear. It can probably be interpreted as a verbal form 
from the verb ham/wü (CAD H 163 ‘to growl’; AHw. I 338 'summen, of ghost, 
dog’), although D-stem not attested: “You make the clothing sound (so) I 
spread out (it)." Note that the verb corresponds to Sumerian gü düb, whose 
Akkadian equivalent is nagāgu “to bray' (see the imperative ugga in No. 
B.1: 1-2; No. F3: 65—66; No. G.1: 3), sarahu ‘to sing,’ tukku ‘alarming sound, 
rumor.’ It is associated with the verb šasū ‘to shout, call (out)’ (for the ref- 
erences see CAD H 163). According to Rendu Loisel (2016: 162) the verb indi- 
cates a kind of buzzing sound like an insect. Note that the verb is used 
to designate the sound of thunder of the god Adad as a kind of buzzing 
announcing of abundance and agricultural prosperity in Nisaba and the 
Grain (i 21’, Lambert 1960a: 170). In this therapeutic corpus, the atmos- 
pheric agents are characterized by sexual values, as many metaphors from 
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10-11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


the atmospheric realm used to describe human sexuality. The verb, there- 
fore, could refer to the noise of clothes with a sexual value (see the verb 
habābu for noise understood sexually in Chapter II § “Bestiality or figure 
of speech?”): the noise produced by the movement of clothes alluding to 
the desire for sexual intercourse. The verb wussū ‘to spread’ could refer to 
the act of getting undressed or undressing someone. See in the Epic of Gil- 
games the intercourse between Enkidu and Samhat: lubušīki musst-ma elīki 
lislal “Spread your (= of Samhat) clothing so he (= Enkidu) may lie on you” 
(Epic of Gilgameš I 184, see also l. 191, George 2003: 548). For the phrase 
lubūšī mussü see George 2003: 796. 


See No. F.2: 59-64 “Why are your eyes covered?". 


These two incipits refer to the action of the witches who bound the patient 
by taking away his sexual desire. The one who releases him is the god or the 
one who on earth takes his place, the therapeutic operator. On the binding 
as result of witch’s action see Chapter II § “Similes concerning the action of 
the witch.” 


See No. D.3: 32-39 “I am clothed with copulation! I am enveloped with 
intercourse!”. Cf. No. J.3: 25-27: “[. . .] Iam washed. / [. . .] Iam anointed. / 
[.. .] Iam clothed.” 


See No. K.1: 8-17 “When Enlil and Belet-ili gave mankind a name." 


See No. K.1: 16: “Incantation: Like crealtion’ of heavjen’! Like creatio[n of 
heaven|!”. 


See No. D. 2: 10. 


Cf. incantation No. G.1: 79-87 “Stag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull!”. Here the 
will bull is mentioned instead of the horse. 


Cf. No. A.2: 41. “Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating, 
who has dampened your desire?”; No L. 2: 26. 


As suggested by Biggs (1967: 15), it is possible to restore gu-ru-u3 MIN, if we 
consider the incantation incipit in LKA 94 i 20 as a parallel: [EN] gu-ru-uļš 
MIN] **DiH MIN “[Incantation:] ‘Have se[x! Have sex!] Baltu-thorn! Baltu- 
thorn!”. See also LKA 94 ii 26. The date palm appears in this corpus as 
ingredient only once: N prescr. 14 iii 13. See the date palm in amorous context 
in KAL 3, 75 ii 4 (Wasserman 2016: 116). 


See LKA 94 i 26; D prescr. 4: 47-48; K prescr. 28: 77-79. See also the series kunuk 
halti (*haltu-seal”) K. 3010+ v 24’-32’ (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365, text 16 A): 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23-25. 


26. 


27. 
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[6] xa,” &[A".zr.c]A ina SÍG UDU U; ZI.GA NU.NU 'UD'.D[U . . .] ina GŪ-šū GAR 
broken 

[EN SU.ZI MIN ËN KI.IN].DA.RAB [MIN’] 

[2 EN" . . .] ana UGU 3 DU[R'] 

[šā SÀ.ZI.GA] SID-nu 

[ÉN su-zi] MIN 

[. ..] '$&à^zi-ga 

[...] x ki-ga-ke, 

[. .. eln si-sá 

[. .. 5à*-z]i-ga MIN TU, EN 


[Six] stones for the sex[ual desi]re you insert in the spun wool of a sheep reared-up for 
mating |. . .] you put it around his neck. 

broken 

[The incantation: “Shiver! Shiver!”. The incantation] *. . . [. . .]." 

You recite [the two incantations . . .] over the three band[s] 

[of the sexual desire]. 

[Incantation *Shiver!] Shiver!" 

[. ..] sexual desire 


[. .. Sexual] desire! Sexual desire!" Incantation formula. 


See the parallel incipit in LKA 94 i 18. The baltu-thorn is an ingredient used 
several times in this therapeutic corpus (see index of ingredients). 


This incantation is not attested. See the mention of dog and bitch in incanta- 
tion No. E.1: 9-10. For the dog and its relation with the sexual sphere see the 
analysis of incantation No. E.1. Note that the prescriptions provide several 
pharmaceuticals with dog-based ingredients (see list of ingredients). 


The meaning of 3 UD 2 is not clear. See LKA 94 ii 21 and 23. 


These lines do not indicate incipits of incantation, rather ingredients used in 
the prescriptions in this corpus. The magnetite is mainly used for the reali- 
zation of ointments, together with the iron, to be rubbed on both male and 
female genital organs, to activate, similarly to magnetism, the attraction 
between the patient and the woman. Lapis lazuli is used instead for amulets 
and the incantations underline its purity to instill to the patient (No. E.2: 33). 
The ašpū-stone is used for amulets as well (see list of ingredients). 


See commentary 1. 19. 


Pseudo-Sumerian(?) incantation, whose meaning is unclear, mentioned 
in nīš libbi S prescr. 1: 9” and K prescr. 28: 79. On kindarab-incantation 
see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 238, text 4: 88a’-d’. See also kunuk halti series 
(“haltu-seal”) K. 3010+v 33’-36’ (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365, text 16 A): 
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28. 


29. 


130. 


[En ki-in-da-rab ki-iln-da-rab 
[. ..] x ki-in-da-rab 

[...]x gar an ki-in-da-rab 

[. ..] x TU; EN 


Another possible translation “Flow, river of sexual desire! Water." A, the 
first word of the second half of the line, can be the logogram for ‘water’ 
as suggested by Biggs (1967: 15). Sexual desire is compared to constantly 
flowing river water in No. A.1: 35: *May my sexual desire be constant river 
water!”. See for similar metaphors also No. A.2: 42; No. H.1: 7-8 (see Chapter 
II § “Third group: sexuality and nature"). 


See also LKA 94 ii 8. See No. DA: 60: “(The incantation is not mine, it is) 
the incantation of Ištar, [patro]n of love.” See the invocation of the goddess 
in the following incantations: No. A.2: 46; No. E.2 (esp. 1. 26); No. J.3: 33; 
No. M.1: 5. For the relation of Ištar with sexual attraction see the analysis 
of incantation No. A.2. For the libations for the goddess see Chapter IIII 8 
“Libations to Ištar.” For the expression “at the command of DN" (ina gibīt 
DN) in reference to the goddess see Chapter II 8 “Mention of gods and 
operations of the therapeutic operator." Note that the “Hand of Istar” is one 
ofthe causes of the loss of sexual desire (see Chapter 18 *Cause of sickness"). 


See No. L.1: 2-4. See the similar fragmentary incantation K.5. 


Column ii 


8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


See commentary ii 29. 
For the chair/seat see commentary i 6. 


Among the symptoms of the loss of sexual desire see B prescr. 1: 21 “his 
speech is constantly incoherent" (püsu ittanakkir). 


Distress (ašāšu/ašuštu) and trembles are common symptoms of the loss of 
sexual desire. See in particular No. D.4: 57; No. F.4: 88; B prescr. 1: 18-19. For a 
description of these symptoms see Chapter II 8 “Fear, distress, and insomnia." 


These symptoms are not mentioned in this therapeutic corpus. 


See No. E.1: 1: *May the wind blow! May the mountains quake!"; No. G.1: 7: 
*May the wind blow!". 


This incantation is not attested. See No. A.3 “Akkannu-wild ass! Akkan- 
nu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull”; No. B.1 “Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear 
up! Rear up!”; No. F.3 “Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! Rear up!”; No. G.1. 
*Stag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull!”. Note that the term LU.LIM/lulimu 'stag' is 
not attested in this corpus. 
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15. See commentary i 9. 

18. See No. A4: 73 and 75. Cf. No. D.2: 13: “Who has blocked your ways as you are 
a traveler." 

19. See No. F.5: 93-99 "Daughter of Ninģirsu, the releaser I am." See also No. F.3: 74. 

20. On the bow in nīš libbi ritual see Chapter III § “Bow ritual and battle meta- 
phors." 

21. The logograms SA.iL should be inverted (see ibid. ii 24: fr lib-bi; No. E.2: 18: ÍL 


SA-Sü). It is more probable that the sign DIS is here to be read ana rather than 
Summa, see the formula used in the corpus ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU "in order to get 
sexual desire." The meaning of UD 2 UD 2 is not clear to me, see LKA 94 i 22. 


22. Biggs (1967: 13) restores and translates ul-te-ni-di-i[I’] “constantly gets blocked 
up(?)." The Štn-stem of the verb edēlu ‘to lock’ is, however, not attested in the 
dictionaries. 

24. See the symptom "(If a man) does not have sexual desire" in F prescr. 12: 36. 

Column iii 

3. See No. F.4: 80—93 (Ms. A, F) "At my head a buck is tied!”. See also No. E.1: 5 
"At the head of my bed is really tied (var.: I have tied) a buck!". See also No. 
E.3: 46-47. 

4. labbānu ‘sweet pomegranate’ is uncertain here, other possabilities: labánu 


*neck(tendons)'; la-ba-an a[p-pi . . .] ‘stroking of the nose.’ 
6. See Maglü IV 133 (Abusch 2016: 127). 
7. The restoration is suggested by Biggs 1967: 18. 


9. It could be amended TU, EN™® “incantation formulas." 


| Texts from Aššur (with duplicates from other sites) 
Nis libbi A 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 
number and 
prescriptions 


A = LKA95: Single-col. NA 8-7 Aššur, Prescr. 1-10; 
1-rev. 29 tablet cent. Library N 4 11-19; 
No. A.1; 
No. A.2; 
No. A.3 
B VAT 13758 LKA 96: Frg. ofa NA 8"—7'^ Aššur, Prescr. 1-7; 
1-rev. 15 single-col. cent. Library N 4 20-24; 
tablet Sympt. 
C — LKA 101 rev. Single-col. NA gih_7 Aššur, No. A.1 
12-19 tablet cent. Library N 4 
D SU52/139+ STT280i Two-col. NA 8"—7' Sultatepe Prescr.7; 
161+170+ 44, 51-55; iv tablet cent. 9—12; 16; 
250+ 37-41 No. A.1 
250A+323 
E W. 22307/ SpTU1,9:  Frg.ofa NB/LB 4-3" UrukU18 Prescr. 18 
4468 28'-29' single-col.' cent. 
tablet 
F K5991 AMT 88,3: Frg. of two- NA 7^ cent. Nineveh, Sympt.; 
1-18 col. tablet 'Ashurbanipal's Prescr. 24; 
Library? No. A.4 
G VAT 13731 LKA 100 rev. Frg.ofa NA 8-7" Aššur, Sympt.; 
1-6 single-col. cent. Library N 4 Prescr. 24 
tablet 
H Spll976= ` CCMAWR3, Three-col. LB 4*—3" Babylon' No. A.3 
BM 35394 pls. 2-3 rev. tablet cent. 
6'-10' 
l BM - AMT66,1: Smallfrg. NA 8"—7" Nineveh, Prescr. 
Sm 1514 6-10 of a single- cent. Ashurbanipal’s 22-23 
col. tablet Library’ 


https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-006 
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Editions 


Thompson 1930-1931: 18 (trans. of Ms. F) 

Biggs 1967: 17, 19-21, 3536, 52, 61-64, 66-68 (Ms. A, B, C, D, F, G) 
Buccellati 1976: 67-68 (trans. of No. A.3) 

Hunger 1976: 26-27, No. 9 (Ms. E) 

Sefati and Klein 2002: 577 with fn. 53 (trans. of Ms. F) 

Schwemer 2010: 115-120 (trans. of Ms. D) 

Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 106, No. 2.5.4 (Ms. D, E) 

Abusch et al. 2020: 31-34, No. 4.1 (Ms. B, F, G) 


Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi A is based on Ms. A. It begins with nineteen prescriptions (Ms. A 1-rev. 5) 
with duplicates from Ms. B (prescr. 1-17), D (prescr. 7, 10-12, 16) and E (prescr. 18). The 
text, following Ms. A, continues with the incantation No. A.1 *May the wind blow! 
May the grove quake! (with duplicates Ms. C and D), No. A.2 *Akkannu-wild ass who 
is reared-up for mating, who has dampened your desire?", and No. A.3 *Akkannu- 
wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull!" (with duplicate Ms. H). The text 
continues, following Ms. B (rev. 2-15), with five prescriptions (prescr. 20-24) and 
the symptom description (with duplicates: Ms. I prescr. 22-23; F Sympt.; G Sympt.). 
Finally, following Ms. F, the text includes the incantation No. A.4 “Who are you who 
have blocked up my course like a road." 


Prescr. 1-19 
No. A.1 

No. A.2 

No. A.3 
Prescr. 20-23 
Sympt. 
Prescr. 24 
No. A4 


| 

ot 
| 

ou 


[od 

"iH o— om 
| 

ao ao 


HODDDP P > P 
| 


I. Prescriptions 


1 1.15 (Ms.A12//B15) 

2. 6-9 (Ms. A 5-8 // B 6-8) 
3. 10-13 (Ms.A9-12 // B 9-12) 
4. 14 (Ms. A 13-14 / B 13) 
5. 15 (Ms. A 15 // B 14) 

6. 


16 (Ms. A 16 // B 15) 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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7. 17 (Ms. A 17 // B 16 // D i 44) 
8. 18 (Ms. A 18) 

9. 19 (Ms. A 19 // D i 52) 

10. 20 (Ms. A 20-21 // D 1 53) 
11. 21 (Ms. D i 54) 

12. 22 (Ms. A 22// D i 55) 

13. 23 (Ms. A 23) 

14. 24 (Ms. A 24) 

15. 25-26 (Ms. A 25-26) 

16. 27 (Ms. A 27-28 // D i 51) 
17. 28-30 ` (Ms. A rev. 1-3) 

18. 31 (Ms. A rev. 4 // E 28/29") 
19. 32 (Ms. A rev. 5) 


Incantation and its ritual No. A.1 *May the wind blow! May the grove quake!" 
(Biggs 1967 No. 15), 11. 33-39 (Ms. A rev. 6—11 // C rev. 12-19 // D iv 37-41) 


Incantation and its ritual No. A.2 *Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating, 
who has dampened your desire?" (Biggs 1967 No. 1), 11. 41-48 (Ms. A rev. 12-19) 


Incantation and its ritual No. A.3 *Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild 
bull! Wild bull!" (Biggs 1967 No. 3), 11. 49-58 (Ms. A rev. 20-29 // H rev. v 6-10") 


Prescriptions 
20. 1159-61 (Ms. B rev. 2-4) 
21. 62 (Ms. B rev. 5) 


22. 63-64 (Ms. B rev. 6-7 // I obv. 6-8) 

23. 65-66 (Ms. B rev. 8-9 // I obv. 9-10) 

Symptoms ll. 67-68 (Ms. B rev. 10-11 // F 1-3 // G rev. 1-3) 
Prescription 

24 69-74 (Ms. B rev. 13-15 // F 4-10 // G rev. 2-6) 


Incantation No. A.4 “Who are you who have blocked up my course like a road” 
(Biggs 1967 No. 4), 11. 75—82 (Ms. F obv. 11-18) 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


Ms C = LKA 101 obv.' 7- rev.' 11 = No. D.2 (Ms. A) 


Ms. D - STT 280 

i 1-7 = K prescr. 1-2 (Ms. A) 

i 8-17 = D Sympt.; prescr. 4 (Ms. E) 
i 18-21 = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. E) 
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i 22-51 = K prescr. 3-18 (Ms. A) (note i 44 = A prescr. 7 (Ms. D)) 
i 56-ii 9 = K prescr. 19-22 (Ms. A) 
ii 10-21 = No. M.1 (Ms. B) 

ii 22-35 = K prescr. 23-28 (Ms. A) 

ii 36-50 = No. K.3 (Ms. A) 

ii 51-53 = No. K.4 (Ms. A) 

ii 54-61 = No. K.5 (Ms. A) 

ii 62-iii 23 = No. E.2 (Ms. H) 

iii 24-33 = No. K.6 (Ms. A) 

iii 34-42 = No. K.7 (Ms. A) 

iii 43-iv 7 = K prescr. 29-31 (Ms. A) 
iv 8—23 = No. K.8 (Ms. A) 

iv 24-31 = No. K.9 (Ms. A) 

iv 32-36 = K prescr. 32 (Ms. A) 


- Ms.E=SpTU1,9 
1'-4' = Fragmentary lines 
5'—7' = D Diagn. (Ms. C) 
8'—12' = D prescr. 1-2 (Ms. C) 
13’-16’ = No. D.3 (Ms. C) 
17’-18’ = D prescr. 3 (Ms. C) 
19'-22' = D Sympt. (Ms. C) 
23’-27’ = D prescr. 4-5 (Ms. C) 


— Ms.G-LKA 100 obv. = Not preserved 


- Ms. H = Sp II 976 = BM 35394 (CCMAWR 3, pls. 23) 
i 1/ = Undecipherable 
i 2/-8' = D Diagn. (Ms. G) 
i 9/-21/ = No. E.1 (Ms. D) 
ii 1'-4' = Fragmentary lines 
ii 5’-22’ = No. E.2 (Ms. D) 
iii 1'-4' = Undecipherable 
rev. iv - Not preserved 
rev. v. 1'—5' = Fragmentary lines 
rev. vi 1/-3' = Undecipherable 


— Ms.I- AMT 66,1 
1-5 = Q prescr. 1 
6-10 = A prescr. 22-23 (Ms. I) = Q prescr. 2-3 
11 - Q prescr. 4 
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Transliteration 


I. A obv. 1-rev. 5 // B 1-16 // D i 44, 51-55 // E 28'—29' = Prescriptions 118 
1. Ao.1 traces 
Bo.1 DIS NA ana MUNUS a-la-k[a] m[u'-ut-tu . . .] 
2. A 0.2 traces 
Bo.2 PIS, „iD ta-mar-rag ina $9]. . .] 
3. A 0.3 traces 
Bo.3 XX à tU BURU;s.HABRUD.DA''5*? [NTTÁ . . .] 
4, A 0.2 traces 
Bo.4 ŠĀ BURU;.HABRUD.DA™="" j-ql-lu[t . . .] 
5  Bo.5 GIM JUTU Ë N[AG-ma SILIM-im] 
6. Ao5 DŪ.DŪ.BI e-nu-ma GU, [ UGU] GU; ÁB is-[hi-tu] 
Bo.6 DŪ.DŪ.BI e-nu-ma GU, p[u-h]a-lu i[na UGU ] 
7 A06 sic "ša! pu'-ri (text Ū)-di-šu t[a-na-sah'] 
8. Ao.7 e-nu-ma VUDU.NITÁ! ANSE UR.GI; "ŠAH! iš-hi-tu |... .] 
Bo.7 e-nu-ma UDU.NITÁ ANSE UR.GI; S[AH EN 
9.  Ao.8 ina SÍG.HÉ.MED NU.NU 7 ZÜ.KESDA 'ZÜ'.KESDA [ina MŪRU-šū GAR-an 
SILIM- i] 
Bo.8 [ NU].NU 7 ZÜ.KESDA [ ina MÚRU-Sú GAR-an 
SILIM- i] 
10. Ao.9 DIS KI.MIN NA, x ni x hu ina *[ĀKA NIGIN-mi ina MŪRU-Šū GAR-an] 
Bo.9 broken 
11.  Ao.10 ŠĀ Ú’ x X X HÁD.A GAZ SIM ana IGI '9[. . .] 
Bo.10 broken 
12. Ao.11 ana IGI TT15-8u1 ZÍD.SUR.RA NIGIN-mi [. . .] ta [. . .] 
Bo.11 [ ZÍD.SUR.]RA NIGIN-[mi se] 
13. A 0.12 PIS;9.ÍD ina IZI SAR-Šu ina i ina "KUŠ! 
Bo.12 [ ] IZI SAR[-Su ] 
14. A 0.13-14 “AS.TAL.TAL Ísa-su-un-tú NUMUN #gHAB "|, ] / ina i(text KAS) ina KUŠ 
B o. 13 [ *1sa-su-un-tü NUMUN 8 [HAB ] 
15. A 0.15 an-ki-nu-tu" *EME.UR.GI; (KU) ina 1 ina KUŠ 


Bo. 14 [ STEME.UR.GI; | ] 
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16. A0.16 ŠIGI.NIŠ IM.SAHAR.NA,.KUR.RA ™su-u ina i ina KUŠ 
Bo.15 [ IM.SAHAR.]NA,.KUR.RA ™su-[u ] 
1.  Ao.17 —  —  “symUN.DAR “AB.DUH ÉA.ZAL-ü "DILI ` ina Í ina KUŠ 
Bo. 16 broken 
Di44 DIS ĪKI.MIN! SSUMUN.DAR “AB.DUH *[ ] DILI — — ina KUŠ 
18. A o. 18 Ú.GIS', HASHUR' Ú.NAM.TI.LA *A.ZAL-ü Ó.[KU, ina i] ina KUŠ 
19. Ao.19 — — ÜÓgr&'gA&ápUR'.S*GrÓsa-su-un-tü  ÓA.zAL-ü'*[ —]ina KUŠ 
Di52 [DIS KI].MIN GIS. HAŠHUR-*"GI 'sa-su-Tun'-tū A.ZAL.LĻĀ |x inakuš 
20. Ao.20-21 — — SUMUN. DAR" ŠĀ BURU;.HA[BRUD NIJTĀ 4GAG.KU 
TŪ1MI.PĀR / ina "i! ina KUŠ 
Di53 [DIS KI].MIN — ÚS 'BURU;..HABRUD.DA?'*? w[r]TÁ $ku.GAG 
ŪMI.[PĀR — — ina K]UŠ 
21. Di54 [DIS x1]. MIN "*^Ap.BAR "“ [x *a]ÓR *tar-m[us ina KUļŠ 
22. A0.22 — — šimgEs SMBULUH KU.KU ("?^Kkun-nu "DAB! ina i ina KUŠ 
Di55 [DIŠ KI.MIN KU.KļU ™*KUR-nu "DAB! ina i ina [x] 
23. A0.23 ŪIGI.NIŠ *nu-sa-bu *ti-ia-tü ina KUŠ 
24. A0.24 ŠĀB.DUH A.ZAL-u SSUMUN.'DAH! [Ý . . . ina i ina] kuš 
25. A0.25 KU.BABBAR A.BAR KÜ.SL; Si X x x x Man nu AN.BAR KŪ.BABBAR ni [. . .] x 
26. A0.26 ina KUŠ DŪ.DŪ.BI |. ..] x ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an 
27. Ao.27-28  DIÉKLMIN 'ri-kib-(ti) a-a-li! sī a-a-li GIS a-a-li / tak-da-na-nu ina 
KUŠ DU.DU.BI ina GÜ-Su GAR-an 
Di51 DIS KI.MIN ri-kib-ti a-a-li sra-a-li [Gi a-a-li = ina] 
KUS 
28. Ar.1 5ka-zal-lu su[Huš *]A.zAL-e SUHUS “an-[ki-nu-ti] 
29. Ar2 SUHUS “HAR.HAR SUHUS [*]e(text [z]U)-di suHuš *x [. . .] 
30. Ar.3 SUHUS "NĪG.GIDRU 7 U”® ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina KAS NAG 
31. Ar4 — — ŠĀ BURUsHABRUD"**" NITA ina MUN be ba la 
i(text U)-al-lu[t] — 
E 28'-29' [DIS KI.MIN ŠļĀ BURU;.HABRUD.DA"'*? NITA ina MU[N N]Á-al NU pa-tan 
i-al-lut x 
[ | *saļ-su-ut-tū Gu[R„.uļš ina KAS N[AG.MES-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA] 
32. Ar5 TĒN! SU.ZI MIN ŠĀ.ZI.GA MIN ina UGU SIKIL BAR NUN §[ID-nu] 
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II. A rev. 6—11 // C rev. 12-19 // D iv 37-41 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.1 
33. Ar6 ÉN li-lik IM li-Tnu-u81 SŠKIRIG 
Cr. 12 EN lil-lik IM li-nu-u5 KIRI, 
D iv 37 EN Tlil"-[lik 1]M 'li-nu-uš KIRI, 
34. Ar6-7 liš-tak-sir '1M.DIRI"5-ma! / ti'(text AN)-ki li-tuk 
Cr.13 rliš-takt-sir er-pe-tum,-ma ti'-ku' rlit-tuk 
D iv 37-38 liš-ta[k-sļir ur-pa-tum, / (ti)- at lit-tuk 
35. Ar.7 niš lib-bi-ia luA"S ip a-(li)-"ku-u-ti) 
C r. 1⁄4 "ni-i$! lib-bi-ia lu A1 (p GIN"*Š 
D iv 38 Tni!-[iš lib]-bi-Tia\(text DU) lu A" ip GINFS-Ttel 
36. Ar8 ü-Sá-ri lu-u Ser-an sa-mi-!e! 
Cr. 15 ri!-šā-ri lu SA-an sa-am-mi-e 
Div3839 i-šā-ri/ | ] *zā.mļi] 
37. Ar8 la ü-'ra-da! / ul-tà muh-hi-šā TUg ĒN 
Cr. 16 la ur-ru-da ul-tu muh-hi-3á TU, TÉN! 
Div39 [la-a ur-ra-(da) ul-tü "muh!-hi-šā(text SÚ) EN 
38. Ar.10-11 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA DŪ.DŪ.BI SA sa-'me-e TI-qé! / "31 ZÜ.KESDA 
ZÜ.KESDA 
C r. 17 — — DŪ.DŪ.BI SA ZĀ.MĪ TI-gé 3 ZŪ.KEŠDA 
IKESDA! 
Div 40 [- — s]ŠZĀ.TMĪ TI-ge 2 ZŪ.KEŠDA 
KEŠDA 
39. Ar.11 = = — inašu! ZAG U KAB ĪKEŠDA!-ma 
Cr.18 EN "71-šú "š1D-nu! ina Su" (text LU) X 15. u 150 "KEŠDA!-[maļ 
Div40-41 [EN 3-šūšī_/ [ ] u 150 KEŠDA-ma 
40. Cr.19 XXX 
Div41 ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
III. Arev.12-19 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.2 
41. Ar.12 EN a-kan-nu šā a-na Us-bi ti-bu-u [man]-nu ü-ni-ih-[ka] 
42. Ar1 ANSE.(KUR).RA ezzu Sá ZI-Su na-as-'pan'-[du ma]-nu ' mes-re-ti-ka ü-ka-si! 
43. Ar.14 man-nu sa"5-ka ü-ra-me a-me-lu-tū [ū-kļa”-an-ni-ka x x 
44. Ar.15 %4 5-ka is-hur-ka *asal-lü-hi [EIN a-&i-pu-|[t]i 
45. Ar.16 ina šam-me $á KUR-e U"® šā nag-bi [li]-pa-'šir!-ka-"ma! 
46. Ar.17 li-na-hi-iš(text zu) meš-re-tū-ka ina r[u]-"a'-mu šā “15 [ÉN] 
47.  Ar.18 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA DU.DU.B[I "^^kuR]-nu DIB SUD ina i SUB 
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48. Ar.19 GIS-Su GABA-(su) MÚRU-Sú ES.MES-[ma] SILIM-im 
IV. A rev. 20-29 // H rev. v 6’-10’ = Incantation A.3 
49. Ar. 20 EN a-kan-nu MIN ri-mu MIN man-nu ú-[ram-me-kļa ki-ma qi-i 
Hrv6-7 'ÉNa-kanmnia-kan-ni | ]/ | "man*-nu "ū-ram-me-ka! | ] 
50. Ar.21 Trat-mu-ti man-nu ki-ma hu-l[i a-lak-t]a-ka ip-ru-uļs] 
Hrv7-8 [ ] / man-nu ki-ma x a-"lak-ta^-[ka ] 
51. Ar.22 man-nu it-bu-uk ana ŠĀ-ka — [A"'5 ka]-'su-ti' 
Hr.v9' [man-n]u "it-bu-uk ana ŠĀ!-[ka a”® ] 
52. Ar.23 ana UGU ŠĀ-ka iš-kun a-dļir-tļa [di-l]ip-ta i-[. . .] 
Hr. v 10" traces 
53. Ar24 3x ma-ti ^na-na-a i[na $A]-k[a . . .] 
54. Ar.25 li-it-bu-ku ina ŠĀ-ka ri-[$á-t]ü |... .] 
55. Ar.26 šu-lu-su Sá NENNI A NENNI [x x (x)] "lu-ma |... .] 
56. Ar.27 [ri]-"ka'-ab ás-ti NENNI [DUMU.MUNUS NENNI TU, EN] 
57  Ar.28 [DÜ.DÜ.BI] x me’ T1-glt' x] x ina ŠĀ x [. . .] 
58. Ar.29 [...] x x [x] šuB' i ES anal...) 
V.  Brev.2-15 // F 1-10 // G rev. 1-6 // I 6-10= Prescriptions 1923 
59. Br2 [DIS NA] 'ri-hu'-us-su la [il-lak] ana MUNUS-Sü SA-St Nu Í[L-šú] 
60. Br.3 [. . .] x SUHUS *EME.UR.GI; SUHUS(text UZU) Ü(text KAL).KUR.RA KI 
KAS HE.HE-ma NAG-SU 
61. Br4 [EGIR]-šū *ŠGEŠTIN NAG-ma i-Sal-lim 
62. Br.5 [DIS KI.MIN ÚS] TU.KUR, MR ÚS MUŠEN hur-ri NITA TÉS.BI HE.HE-ma 
NAG-SU EGIR-Šū SPGESTIN NAG-Ma KI.MIN 
63. Br6 [DIS KI.MIN *A&.TÁL.]TÁL *MUNZER NUMUN SHAB “EME.UR.GI, 
Io. 6—7 DIS KI.MIN “AS.TAL.TAL "M[UNZER ] / *EME.UR.GI; 
64. Br.7 [ina KAS] NAG-šū à EGIR-SU 5 GESTIN NAG-ma SILIM-im 
Io. 7-8 ina KAS | ]/ EGIR-Sü GESTIN NA[G-ma ] 
65. Br8 [DIS KI.MI]N “an-ki-n[u-t]i *EME.UR.GI; "KA. GI.NA.DAB. ĪBA] 
10.9 DIS KI.MIN 'an-ki-nu-te ™[ ] 
66. Br.9 ina Ī.GIŠ SES-su ina KUŠ DŪ.DŪ ina GÚ-Sú GAR-ma SILIM-[im] 
I o. 10 ina i ES-su ina KUS [ ] 
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67. Br.10 [DIS NA] lu-ū ina Su.cı-t{um llļu-ú ina **GIDRU lu-ü (ina) hi-mit 
UD.[DA ] 
F o. 1-2 [ ] lu-uina '$u..Gr-tum lu-úina ®°GIDRU lu-uina — hi-mit 
UD.DA / [lu]-ú ina né-he-es **GIGIR 
68. Br.11 [ ] a-la-ka mut-"tu a-na ŠÀ1.ZI.GA Sur-' Si'-3ü-ma | 
] 
F 0. 2-3 a-na MUNUS a-la-ka mu-ut-tú / "a-na ŠĀ.ZI.GA Sur-Si-Su-ma ana 
MUNUS DU-SU 
Gr.1 — — — — ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA S[ur-Si-Sú-ma 
] 
69. Br.12 [DŪ.DŪ.Bļ1 *r[Gr]-lim tar-mušg "TEME1.[UR.G1; ] 
Fo.4 DŪ.DŪ.BI IGI-lim “tar-muS; "EME.UR.GI, “NiG.GAN.GAN 
G r. 2-3 DŪ.BŪ.BI “IG[I-lim ] / ‘Nic.GAN.GAN 
70. Br.13 [Slrar-da'-dil-la *ka-bu-ļul-la ] 
Fo.5 ar-da-dil-.lu,  *ka-bul-lu  NIM.KŪ.SD» 
Gr.3—4 ap ]/ NIM.KŪ.SD» 
71. Br.14 [x] Tú'.HI.A an-nu-ti GAZ SIM ina [ ] 
Fo.6 7Ó.HLA _ an-nu-ti GAZ SIM ana IGI 315 NĪG.NA `*”LI GAR-an 
G r. 4—5 76.8LA _ an-[nu-ti ] / NĪG.NA ?"[r1] GAR-an 
72. Br.15 KAS BAL-qi EN 7-šū ana lib-bi S1p-nu [ ] 
F 0. 7-8 KAS BAL-qí EN 7-Sü ana ŠĀ ŠID-nu ina GESTIN NAG-šū / U4.3.KAM 
NAG.MES-ma ina U,.4.KAM SILIM-im 
Gr. 5-6 K[AŠ 7-šļū ana l[ib-bi | / ina GEŠTIN NAG.MEŠ-šļu'] — 
— ina [4] "u,!-me i-[Sal-lim] 
73. Fo.9 ËN at-ta-man-nu $a GIM har-ra-ni ip-ru-su a-lak-ti 
74. Fo.10 a-na muh-hi šīD-nu 
VI. F 11-18 = Incantation No. AA 
75. Fo.1 EN at-ta-man-nu ša GIM KASKAL ip-ru-su a-lak-ti 
76. Fo.12 GIM qé-e Sad-du-ti ü-ram-mu-u kan-ni-ia 
77. Fo.13 GIM F*NÍG.NA, Sá “DAM.GAR gab-bi sa™%-ia 
78. Fo.14 il-du-dam-ma ra-ka-su-um-ma ir-ku-us 
79. Fo.15 kaš-šap-ti u MIN 'e!-le-ni-ti u "MIN! 
80. Fo.16 týl-ra-man-ni ki-i cu" £ad-d[u-ti] 
81. Fo.17 [ki-i kļi-"si! šā ÚTDAM.GÀR! [gab-bi SA" Sia] 
82. Fo.18 [il-du-dam-ma ra-ka-su-um-ma ir-ku-us] 
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Transcription 


17. 


A 1-rev. 5 // B 1-16 // D i 44, 51-55 // E 28'—29' = Prescriptions 1-18 


1. Summa amelu ana sinništi alàk[a] m[uttü . . .] 

2. kibrita tamarrag ina [. . .] 

3. ... issür hurri [zikari . . .] 

4. libbi issür hurri i allu|t . . .] 

5. kima Šamšu ussü išļattī-ma isallim] 

6. dudubü: enūma alpu puhalu ina [muhhi] litti iShitu 

7. šārta ša purīdīšu t[anassah] 

8. enūma immeru imēru kalbu šai ishitu |... .] 

9. ina tabribi tatammi sebet riksī tarakkas [ina gablīšu tašakkan isallim] 


10. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi alàka muttu |. . .]) . . . ina it[qi talammi 
gablīšu taSakkan] 

11. libbi... tubbal tahaššal tanappi ana pani |. . .] 

12. ana pan Ištarīšu zisurrá talammi [. . .] ta [. . .] 


13. kibrita ina išāti tugattaršu ina Samni ina maški 
14. ardadillu sasuntu zer hūrati |. . .] ina Samni ina maški 


15. ankinütu lišān-kalbi ina Samni ina maški 
16. imhur-ešrā gabü sū ina Samni ina maski 
17. Sumuttu kamantu azallü edu ina Samni ina maski 


18. hashüru Sammi baläti azallü Sim[ru(or urānu) ina Samni] ina maski 


19. hashür api sasuntu azallū |. . .] ina maski 
20. šumuttu libbi issür hurri zikari kušru lipāru ina Samni ina maški 


21. [Summa Ki1].MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi aläka muttu |... .]) atbaru |. . .u]rnü 
tarmļuš ina maļški 

22. murru buluhhu sikti Sadáni sābiti ina šamni ina maški 

23. imhur-ešrā nusābu tiyatu ina maški 

24. kamantu azallū Sumuttu |. . . ina šamni ina] maski 

25. kaspu abäru huräsu ši . . . man nu parzillu kaspu...[...]... 

26. ina maski dudubü |. ..] . . . ina kišādīšu tašakkan 

27. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi alaka muttu [. . .]) rikibti ayyali qaran 
ayyali usar ayyali takdanānu ina maski dudubü ina kišādīšu taSakkan 


28. kazallu Su[rus] azallī šuruš an[kinuti] 
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Translation 


17. 


A 1-rev. 5 // B 1-16 // D i 44, 51-55 // E 28’-29’ = Prescriptions 1-18 


1. If a mar's (desire) to g[o] to a woman is re[duced . . .] 

2. you pulverize sulfur in [. . .] 

3... . [male] partridge [. . .] 

4. he eat[s] the innards of the partridge [. . .], 

5. when the sun rises, he d[rinks (it) and he will recover]. 

6. Its ritual: When a breeding bull has mounted the cow 

7. yo[u tear off] (some) hairs of its leg, 

8. when a ram, a donkey, a dog, a pig has mounted [. . .] 

9. you spin with red wool, you make seven bindings (and) [you put (them) 

around his waist and he will recover]. 

10. If ditto (= If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced [. . .]): [You wrap 
up] the . . .-stone with a flee[ce, you put (it) around his waist], 

11. you dry (and) crush the ‘heart’ of the . . .-plant, in front of [. . .], 

12. you surround in front of his goddess with a magical circle of flour [. . .]. .. 
[i 

13. you fumigate sulfur in fire, with oil in a leather bag. 

14. ardadillu-plant, sasuntu-plant, seeds of hüratu-plant, |... .]-plant with oil in a 
leather bag. 

15. ankinütu-plant, *dog's-tongue"-plant with oil in a leather bag. 

16. *heals-twenty”-plant, alum, sū-stone with oil in a leather bag. 

17. Sumuttu-plant, kamantu-plant, azallü-plant, ēdu-plant with oil in a leather 
bag. 

18. Leaves’ of apple-tree, “plant-of-life,” azallü-plant, šimru-plant (or uránu- 
plant) with oil in a leather bag. 

19. hashür api-plant, sasuntu-plant, azallū-plant, [. . .]-plant in a leather bag. 

20. Sumuttu-plant, innards of a [mal]e partri[dge], kušru-plant, lipāru-fruit/ 

plant with oil in a leather bag. 

21. [If dit]to (= If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced [. . .]): Basalt, 
[. . .]- plant, [u]rnü-plant, tarm[uS-plant in a leather] bag. 

22. murru-gum, baluhhu-plant, magnetite powder with oil in a leather bag. 

23. *heals-twenty”-plant, nusābu-plant, tiyatu-plant in a leather bag. 

24. kamantu-plant, azallü-plant, Sumuttu-plant [. . . with oil in] a leather bag. 

25. Silver, lead, gold... iron, silver... [. . .] ... 

26. in a leather bag. Its ritual: [. ..] . . . you put (it) around his neck. 

27. If ditto (= If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced [. . .]): Rikibtu of a 
stag, antler of a stag, penis of a stag, takdanānu-plant in a leather bag. Its 
ritual: You put (it) around his neck. 

28. kazallu-plant, ro[ot of] azallū-plant, root of an[kinutu]-plant, 
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29. šuruš hast šuruš edi Surus . . . |. . .] 
30. šuruš hatti-re'i sebet Sammi nīš libbi ina šikari išatti 


18. 31. libbi issür hurri zikari ina tābti [tušļnāl là patān i'allut . . . |... sa]suttu 
ša[rmaļdu ina šikari išļattī-ma nis libbi] 


19. 32. Sipta Salummatu MIN nīš libbi MIN ina muhhi . . . [tamannu] 


II. A rev. 6—11 // C rev. 12-19 // D iv 37-41 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.1 


33. Siptu: lillik šāru linūš kirü 

34. lištaksir erpetu-ma tiku littuk 

35. nīš libbiya lü mé nari ālikūti 

36. ušarī lü Ser'àn sammi 

37. là urrada ultu muhhi3a té šipti 

38. (var. adds: Sipat nis libbi) dudubū: Ser'àn sammi teleqqe Salas (var.: Sina) riksi tarakkas 


39. Sipta sebisu (var.: šalāšīšu) tamannu ina gāti imni u Sumeli tarakkas-ma 
40. nīš libbi 

III. A rev. 12-19 - Incantation and its ritual No. A.2 

41. Siptu: akkannu ša ana rakābi tebū [man]nu unihlka] 

42. sisū ezzu ša tībūšu našpan(du m]annu mešrētīka ukassi 

43. mannu šer ānīka uramme amēlūtu [ukļanni-ka... 

44. ištarka ishurka Asalluhi [blel āšipūltli 


45. ina Sammi ša Sadi Sammi ša nagbi |liļpašširka-ma 


46. linahhiš mešrētīka ina r[u]'àmu ša Ištar [Siptu] 
47. šipat nis libbi dudubļū: Sadä]na säbita tasäk ina šamni tanaddi 


xx o x 


48. ušaršu irassu qabalšu ta/iptaššaš-[ma] išallim 
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29. root of hasü-plant, root [of] ēdu-plant, root of . . .-plant [. . .], 
30. root of “shepherd’s-crook”-plant. He drinks in beer the seven drugs (for) 
the sexual desire. 
18. 31. [You pic]kle in salt the innards of a male partridge (and) he eats (them) 
on an empty stomach, . . . [. . . sa]suttu-plant (and) Sa[rma]du-plant, he 
drin[ks] (them) in the beer [and (he will get) sexual desire]. 


19. 32. [You recite] over... the incantation: “Shiver! Shiver! Sexual desire! Sexual 
desire!” 
II. A rev. 6—11 // C rev. 12-19 // D iv 37-41 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.1 


33. Incantation: May the wind blow! May the grove quake! 

34. May the cloud gather! May the moisture fall! 

35. May my sexual desire be constant river water! 

36. May my penis be a harp string, 

37. so that it will not dangle out of her! Incantation formula. 

38. (var. adds: Wording of nīš libbi (incantation)) Its ritual: You take a harp string, tie 
three (var.: two) bindings (in it), 

39. you recite the incantation seven (var.: three) times, you tie (it) around his right and 
left hands and 

40. (he will get) sexual desire. 


III. A rev. 12-19 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.2 


41. Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating, [wh]o has dampened 
[your] desire? 

42. Inpetuous horse, whose rising is a devastation, [w]ho has bound your limbs? 

43. Who has slackened your tendons? The mankind . . . your... 

44. Your goddess has turned to you. [May] Asalluhi, p[at]ron of exorcism knowled[ge], 

45. release you by means of the plants of the mountain (and) the plants of the spring, 
and 

46. may he make your limbs healthy through the se[duc]tion of Ištar! [Incantation]. 

47. Wording of nis libbi (incantation). Its ritual: You pulverize [magneti]te (and) put 
(it) into oil; 

48. He (= patient)/you (= therapeutic operator) rub(s) (with it) his penis, his chest 
(and) his waist, [and] he will be healthy. 
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IV. 


A rev. 20-29 // H rev. v 6’-10’ = Incantation and its ritual No. A.3 


49. šiptu: akkannu akkannu rīmu rimu mannu urammēka kima qi 
50. ramūti mannu kima hül[i] alaktaka ipruls] 


51. mannu itbuk ana libbika [mé ka]süti 

52. ana muhhi libbika iškun adļirtļa [dil]ipta i-|. . .] 
53. šalaš... māti Nanāya i[na libbīļkļa . . .] 

54. litbukū ina libbika rīļšātļu |. . .] 

55. Sülusu ša annanna mar annanna |. . .] ... [. . .]. 
56. [rikļab ašti annanna [mārat annanna té Sipti] 


57. [dudubá:] . . . me teleqqli . . .] . . . ina libbi . . . [. . .] 
58. [. . .] .. . [. ..] tanaddisamna tapaššaš ana |... .] 


V. 


20 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Symp. 


24. 


B rev. 2-15 // F 1-10 // G rev. 1-6 // 1 6-10 = Prescriptions 19-23 


59. [Summa amelu] rihüssu là i[llak] ana sinništīšu libbašu là inaļššīšu] 
60. [. ..] . . . Surus lišān-kalbi šuruš nini itti šikari taballal-ma išattīšu 


61. [arkīļšu karāna išattī-ma išallim 

62. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu rihūssu lā illak ana sinništīšu libbašu là inaššīšu) 
dàm] sukannīni dām issür hurri zikari ištēniš taballal-ma išattīšu arkīšu 
karāna išattī-ma KI.MIN (= išallim) 

63. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu rihüssu lā illak ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaššīšu) 
ardadilla supāla zēr būšāni lišān-kalbi 

64. ina šikari išattīšu u arkīšu karāna išattī-ma išallim 

65. šumma KI.MIN (= amēlu rihūssu lā illak ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaššīšu) 
ankinūte lišān-kalbi Sadana säbilta] 

66. ina šamni tapaššassu ina maski tašappu ina kašādīšu tašakkan-ma 
iSalllim] 

67. [Summa amelu] lü ina Sibüti lü ina hatti lü ina himit seti [lļū ina nehés narkabti 


68. ana sinništi alàka muttu ana nis libbi šuršīšu-ma ana sinnisti alākīšu 


69. dudubū: imhur-lim tarmuš lišān-kalbi egemgiru 


70. ardadillu kabullu zumbi-hurasi 
71. sebet Sammi annūti tahaššal tanappi ana (var.: ina) pān Ištar nignak burāši 
tašakkan 
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IV. A rev. 20—29 // H rev. v 6’-10’ = Incantation and its ritual No. A.3 


49—50. Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull! Who has 
slackened you (so that you are) like slackened / strings? Who has blockļed] your 
course like (on) a ro[ad]? 

51. Who has poured [co]ld [water] on your “heart,” 

52. (and) has put f[ea]r upon your ‘heart,’ has [. . .] sleeplessness? 

53. Three... Nanaya i[n] your [‘heart’ . . .]! 

54. May they(m.) pour out j[o]y into your “heart! [. . .] 

55. To bring joy of NN, son of NN [. . .] ... [. . .]. 

56. [Mo]unt the wife of NN, [daughter of NN! Incantation formula]. 

57. [Its ritual]: .. . you tak[e. ..] . . . inside? . . . [. . .] 

58. [. ..]... [. ..] you throw, you anoint (with)! oil [. . .]. 


V. B rev. 2-15 // F 1-10 // G rev. 1-6 // 1 6-10 = Prescriptions 19-23 
20 59. [If man's] sperm does not f[low] (and) does not desi[re] his woman: 
60. You mix |. ..] root of “dog’s-tongue”-plant, root of ninü-plant with beer and 
he drinks it, 
61. [after] that he drinks wine and he will recover. 
21 62. [If ditto (= If man's sperm does not flow and does not desire his woman)]: 


You mix together [blood] of a dove (and) blood of a male partridge and he 
drinks (it) and ditto (= he will recover). 
22 63. If ditto (= If man's sperm does not flow and does not desire his woman): 
ardadillu-plant, supālu-plant, seeds of būšānu-plant, “dog’s-tongue”-plant 
64. he drinks in the beer and after that he drinks wine and will be heal. 
23 65. If ditto (= If man's sperm does not flow and does not desire his woman): 
ankinütu-plant, “dog’s-tongue”-plant, magnetilte] 
66. you anoint with oil, you wrap it in a leather bag, you put it around his 
neck and he will be heall]. 
Symp. 67. [If a man], either due to the old age, or the hattu-sickness, or inflammation 
by sun-heat, or the nehés narkabti-sickness, 
68. (his desire) to go to a woman is reduced, in order to make him get his 
sexual desire and for his going to a woman. 
24. 69. Its ritual: “Heals-a-thousand”-plant, tarmuš-plant, *dog's-tongue"-plant, 
egemgiru-plant, 
70. ardadillu-plant, kabullu-plant, “gold-fly”-plant. 
71. You crush (and) sift these seven plants, you set up a censer with juniper 
in front of Istar, 
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72. Sikara tanaqqi Sipta sebišu ana libbi tamannu ina karāni tašaggīšu (var.: 
taštanaggīšu) šalāšat ūmī istanatti-ma ina erbēšu ümi išallim 


73. šipta attamannu ša kīma harrāni iprusu alaktī 
74. ana muhhi tamannu 


VI. F 11-18 = Incantation No. A.4 


75. šiptu: attamannu ša kima harrani iprusu alakti 
76. kima qê Saddüti urammü kannīya 

77. kīma kisi $a tamkāri gabbi Ser ānīya 

78. ildudam-ma rakāsum-ma irkus 

79. kaššaptī u kaššaptī elēnītī u elēnītī 

80. [u]rammánni ki që šaddļūti) 

81. [kļī kisi ša tamkāri [gabbi Ser ānīyaļ 

82. [ildudam-ma rakāsum-ma irkus] 
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72. you libate beer, you recite the incantation over it seven times (and) you 
let him (var.: repeatedly) drink it (2 pharmaceutical) with wine. He will 
repeatedly drink it for three days and he will recover on the fourth one. 

73-74. You recite over it the incantation “Who are you who has blocked up 
my course like on a road." 


VI. F 11-18 = Incantation No. A.4 


75. Incantation: Who are you who has blocked up my course like on a road, 

76. has slackened my loincloths like taut strings? 

77. (who are you who), like (the string of) a merchant's leather money pouch, all my sinews 
78. has pulled tight and firmly bound? 

79. My witch and my witch! My sorceress (lit. *the superior one") and my sorceress! 
80. [She] has slackened me like ta[ut] strings! 

81. [Like] (the string of) a merchant's leather money pouch [all my sinews] 

82. [she has pulled tight and firmly bound]! 
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Commentary 


11. 


30. 


32. 


For the reading of DU.DU.BI as dudubü see Maul 2009. 


FP 


ŠĀ U’ x: Biggs (1967) reads DIS KI. MIN Ü' tu’, 

A prescr. 7 = K prescr. 12: 46. 

Ū.GIŠ.HAŠHUR could refer to the leaves of the plant. 

In Ms. A the sign *GAG.KU must be inverted as in Ms. D: ÓKU.GAG/ku3ru. 

Si’ x x x x man nu: Biggs (1967) reads the last two unintelligible signs bu u. 


ri-kib-ti a-a-li: the emendatio in Ms. A ri-kib-(ti) is based on the Ms. D. Accord- 
ing to Chalendar (2018: 39—41), the manuscripts are not parallel and Ms. A does 
not mention the ingredient rikibti ayyali, but rikbi ayyali. The scholar translates 
the expression as “‘cornichon’ de cerf,” that is the initial phase of the annual 
regrowth of the deer antlers, which is accompanied by new ramifications. She 
argues also that the emandatio ri-kib-ti(text SI) DĀRA.MAŠ in nīš libbi K prescr. 
30: 130 is not correct, preferring the reading rikbi garan ayyali (ri-kib sī DĀRA. 
MAS), which she translates also as “‘cornichon’ de cerf.” Chalendar's hypothesis, 
however, does not consider the fact that in the nis libbi corpus, as in other Mes- 
opotamian medical texts, the ingredient rikbi ayyali or rikbi qaran ayyali, to my 
knowledge, never appears. For this reason, the emendatio is more appropriate. 


See for other mention of the expression also Ú SÀ.ZI.GA "drug for the sexual 
desire": K prescr. 6: 35 K prescr. 26: 75: 10 G'™® SÀ.ZI'.GA' 10 drugs for the 
sexual desire"; No. K.3: 92; N prescr. 21 iv 13. See also in the Aššur Medical 
Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: [. . .] x SAG 
MUSEN DIS "Ó? '$A'.zr.G[A] ana! [GŪ-šļū GAR “[. . .] . . . the head of a bird. 
(Instructions) to place a drug for sexual desir[e] around his [neck]" (1. 100, 
Steinert 2018b: 217). See for specific plants for sexual desire's problem BAM 
380 r. 42-44 (dupl. BAM 381 iii 37-40) (see Chapter III 8 “Plant ingredients"). 


According to Biggs (1967) after UGU the sign DIS follows, I do not see it in the 
copy. SIKIL BAR NUN is unclear to me. 

For the incantation *SU.ZI MIN” see the catalogue LKA 94 i 19 and 26; D prescr. 
4: 47-48; K prescr. 28: 77-79. See also the series kunuk halti (*haltu-seal”) 
K. 3010+ v 25’ and 28’: [EN SU.ZI MIN ËN KL.IN].DA.RAB [MIN’] “[Incantation: 
‘Shiver! Shiver!’. Incantantion] *. . . [. . .]'" and [EN su.zı] MIN “[Incantation: 
*Shiver!] Shiver!” (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365, text 16 A). 


33. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


46. 


48. 


49. 


51-54. 
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See the catalogue LKA 94 i 4. Cf. No. I.1: 6: “May the wind blow! May the grove 
not quake!”, and the Aššur Medical Catalogue, section XX “sex”: “[Incanta- 
tion: “Let the wind blow], the gardens shall not quake”” / [One tablet (of the 
section) ‘Incantation: Let the wiļnd [blow], the gardens shall not quake’” 


(ll. 103-104, Steinert 2018b: 217). 


See No. L: 26. 

Nougayrol (1968: 94) proposed here for the verb náhu the meaning of “finding 
sexual satisfaction, joy,’ as well as in No. B.1: 17 (restored) and No. D.3: 39. 
However, the context is different: in this passage, it is the witch who acts, 
whereas in the other incantations the verb is used at the end of the text to 
indicate the future recovery of the couple. See also Labat 1968: 357. 


sisū ezzu ša tībūšu našpandu "Impetuous horse, whose rising is a devasta- 
tion": term našpandu refers to a devasting flood (CAD N/II 29 mng. c). Sexual 
desire is compared to constantly flowing river water to indicate a continuous 
desire and without interruption (No. A.1: 35), while in No. H.1: 8 the flooding 
of canals is invoked, again indicating powerful and uncontrolled desire. See 
also the catalogue of incipit: [EN] ip [SÀ].ZI.GA GIN.A “[Incantation]: Flow, 
river of sexual desire!" (LKA 94 i 28). See also in love context the reference to 
flood: “He brought the Flood (iššā abūbum) — achieving what?" (CUSAS 10, 
12: 15, Wasserman 2016: 190). 

Reading 'mes-re-ti-ka u-ka-si! follows Biggs 1967. 


The second part of this line is obscure and its relation with the first part of 
the following line is uncertain. Biggs (1967) excludes the restoration [ú-m] 
a-an-ni-ka. 


li-na-hi-is: for the emendatio of the sign ZU with IS see Biggs 1967. It is a preca- 
tive D-stem of the verb nahāšu (CAD N/I: 133-134 ‘to prosper, thrive, be in good 
health’; AHw. II 713-714 'fūllig sein, werden’). Biggs (1967) translates “make it 
attractive," but here I prefer a more generic translation "to be in good health." 


EŠ.MEŠ: it is not clear who rubs the patient's body, the logogram could be 
read in fact with the third (= patient) or second (= therapeutic operator) sin- 
gular person. 


See the catalogue LKA 94 i 2 and parallel No. A.4: 75-76. 
I translate the term libbu as ‘heart,’ as in the other texts of the corpus, to 


emphasize — as it occurs in modern Western languages - that it is here 
understood as the seat of feelings, emotions, and desire. 
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51. 


52. 


53. 


56. 


60. 


62. 


mé kasüti “cold water”: Biggs's (1967) suggestion. It is probable, given the 
presence of the verb tabāku ‘to pour,’ that it could be water, but it is the quality 
of the latter that remains doubtful. The use of cold water is indeed positive 
connotations; it is used, for example, for libations in ritual contexts. In witch- 
craft contexts, the patient usually drinks magically modified water given by 
the witch (think of the so-called *water of zikurudü," or bewitched water, 
mé kaššāpūti, see for example Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 299, No. 8.4: 73). 
See, for instance, in Maglū: “May the water that you have extracted be yours" 
(V 8, Abusch 2016: 134, see also IV 49). The evil operators can make funeral 
offerings for the patient, as if he were a dead man, pouring water (Maglü IV 
44—48, Abusch 2016: 119-120). In a text (Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 181, No. 
7.8.1: 13’-19’) they take water from the sea and pour it on the road spreading 
silence and death. In the same text (No. 7.8.2: 19") we read that *their arms 
are full of putrid water for washing." Biggs (1967: 20), however, argues that 
the restoration and the reading are appropriate, since he interprets libbu as 
penis, and therefore the cold water would have the function of reducing the 
capacity of penile erection. 


Buccellati (1976: 68) restores with išpuk from šapāku ‘heap up,’ however, the 
restoration is impossible since the only visible sign is i-, whereas iš-pu-uk is 
expectend. In addition, the verb in reference to the ‘heart’ (libbu) is unfitting. 
Here the sleeplessness (diliptu) is a sign of the witch's action who has taken 
away the patient's sexual desire. For both sleep and insomnia in second mil- 
lennium love literature see Wasserman 2016: 45-47. 


The first part of the line is unclear. Biggs (1967) reads 3 a-me-la-ti, however, 
instead of a-me, the copy has only an illegible sign. The verb of the sentence 
cannot be tabāku ‘to pour’ in line 54 (litbukū), since the -ü designates a plural 
masculine subject, not feminine. 


The sentence *[Mo]unt the wife of NN" seems to allude to the wife of 
someone other than the patient. This, however, is not reflected in other texts. 
In general, the term *wife' (astu) is under-used in the corpus, unlike the term 
*woman' (sinnistu). 


At the beginning of the line Biggs (1967) doubtfully reads MUL; maybe based 
on Q prescr. 1: 3, one could restore [*ka-bu-u]l-lu. 


On TUM1.GUR;""**"/sukannīnu ‘dove’ see Landsberger 1964-1966: 267-268; 
Veldhuis 2004: 292. Note that in an irtum-song the penis is called metaphori- 
cally “dove”: “I have thrown my coop on the young man, / that I know [I may] 
catch the dove; / (the coop) of my delights Nanaya' will fill for m[e]" (16056 


63-66 


63. 


67. 


75. 


72. 


76. 
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MAH: 16-20, Wasserman 2016: 105). See also the fragment K 6082 + 81727, 
241: 7-8, Lambert 1975: 118. 


Prescr. 22-23 = Q prescr. 2-3. 


The term supdlu (CAD S 390-391; AHw. II 1059-1060) refers to two differ- 
ent plants: a variety of juniper (**zA.BA.LUM, *NIGIN?") and the supālu-plant 
(ČMUNZER). Here, as in Q prescr. 2: 6, the plant is mentioned (while the 
juniper only once in F prescr. 5: 22). For the reading *MUNZER of the signs “KI. 
dNANNA see Civil 1966: 122-123. 


In Ms. B the unintelligible sign is not MES, like in the duplicate Ms. F. Only in 
Ms. F we find MES. 


See the catalog LKA 94 ii 18: ÉN man-nu Sá GIM KASKAL KUD A.RÁ DÍM. 


Both Ms. B (LKA 96) and G (LKA 100) come from Library N 4 in Aššur (see 
May 2018b) and were written by the exorcist Kisir-Nabü (see Hunger 1968, 
No. 214; Abusch et al. 2020: 32): 


Br.16'. ` [ina] ZAG w-il-ti laš-šur-LUGAL-[a-ni x x x x x] 
Br17. [GIM SUMUN]-sü šā-tir ba-ri tup-pi 'ki-s[ir-... x x x x] 


G1.7. ina ZAG ū-il-ti laš-šur-LUGAL-a-ni šd-tir [bari] 
Gr.8. ú-ìl-tì lki-sir-1AG šā PA tuk-[la]t-s[u] 

Gr.9. DUMU AŠ.ME-DŪ "MAŠ.MAŠ Ë AN.ŠĀR 

Gr.10.  DUMU "pa-bi-su-nu *MAS.MAS Ë AN.ŠĀR 

Gril. ` DUMU BA.Ū-šūm-ib-[nļi "ZABAR.DAB.BA €-Sdr-ra 


“Written [(and) collated] in accordance with an u’iltu-tablet of Aššur-šarrāni. An u'iltu- 
tablet of Kisir-Nabū, who puts h[is] tru[st] in Nabū, son of Sama$-ibni, exorcist of the 
Aššur temple, son of Nabū-bēssunu, exorcist of the Aššur temple, son of Bābu-šumu-ibni, 
zabardabbü-official of Ešarra.” 


K/gannu: Biggs (1967: 21) supposes that the term should be read gannu and 
understood as a part of the body of animals (see also CAD G 41; AHw. I 
280) since the patient is described metaphorically as an akkannu-wild ass. 
However, as suggested by Abusch et al. 2020: 34, the reading kannu “band, 
bandage (of a dress), (a wrestler's) loincloth’ (CAD K 156-157) is more proba- 
ble. The loosening of the loincloth, in fact, refers metaphorically to the loos- 
ening of the loins, one of the symptoms of the loss of sexual desire. 
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Incantations: stylistic and functional analysis 
III. A rev. 12-19 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.2 


This text is divided into two parts: an incantation and a small prescription. The latter, 

introduced by the formula dudubü (‘its ritual,’ 1. 47) refers to ointments with magnet- 

ite and oil to be rubbed upon the patient's penis, chest, and waist. The incantation is 
divided into two sections each of three lines: 

— The first section (ll. 41-43) describes the patient and their condition of suffering, 
comparing him to sexually active animals whose sexual desire has been taken 
away, and at the same time speculates on the identity of the instigator of this 
malaise, i.e. who might have caused such suffering; 

- The second (ll. 44-46), on the other hand, introduced by the news that the 
goddess has come back to contact the patient, invokes Asalluhi to ensure that the 
man is healed. 


The first section includes three lines, of which the first two share the same structure, 
which is only partially taken up in the third one. I divide the lines into two parts: the 
first is the identification of the patient with the wild beast and its sexual quality; the 
second one poses rhetorical question who (mannu) caused the loss of sexual desire. 


41.  Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for mating who has dampened your desire? 
(akkannu ša ana rakābi tebü) (mannu unihka) 

42.  Impetuoushorse whose rising is a devastation who has bound your limbs? 
(sisū ezzu ša tībūšu našpandu) (mannu mešrētika ukassi) 


The two lines begin with the name of an animal, the akkannu-wild ass and the impet- 
uous horse (sisū ezzu), and their sexual characteristics (introduced by the relative 
ša). In the first line, it is stated that the wild ass is “reared-up for the mating" (ša ana 
rakābi tebū), while in the second one such rising (tību) is qualified as “a devastation" 
(našpandu). 

The sexual virility of the man, compared to the vigor of wild animals, however, 
fails, as it has been taken away by someone maliciously, probably a witch. The incan- 
tation speculates on who might have caused this crisis. The second half of each of 
the first two lines as well as the first half of the third line”? show the damage caused 
by the removal of sexual desire: “Who has dampened your desire?" (1. 41); “who has 
bound your limbs?" (l. 42); “who has slackened your tendons?" (l. 43). 


510 The second part of the line is not clear. 
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| who has dampened your desire? 
: who has bound your limbs? 


The second part of the incantation (11. 44-46) has, unlike the first, a positive tone, 
thanks to the invocation of the god Asalluhi, called “patron of exorcism knowl- 


edge,”*"! using the precative. The first line maintains, compared to the previous three, 


a binary structure (1. 15), which is absent in the following two lines: 
44. Your goddess has returned to you Asalluhi, patron of the exorcistic knowledge 


The first part seems to guarantee the beginning of a change of the patient's situa- 
tion: the return of the personal goddess (ištarka) to the man.” It appears that only 
the intervention of the god Asalluhi ensures the restoration of relations between the 
patient and his goddess. As we know, the witch may cause the removal of the patient's 
personal god and goddess, thus taking away their protection (see Abusch 2002: 
29-57).° This text is the only one in the corpus that mentions a personal goddess and 
her removal.?'^ Since the primary cause of suffering is to be attributed to witchcraft, 
it is she who has caused the removal of the goddess from the patient. The removal 
of the personal goddess does not appear to be a typical condition of a man whose 
sexual desire has been taken away since it does not appear in any other texts. The 
resulting relationship between witchcraft and the wrath of the goddess (and the god) 
is confirmed by other texts in which it is clear that the cause of the rupture of rela- 
tions between a man and his god is due to magic: “Witchcraft was practiced against 
him, he was cursed before the god and the goddess" (BAM 315: 8—9// Bu. 91-5-9, 214: 
10’, Abusch 2002: 41-42).^? In the corpus analyzed here, the idea of the patient as an 
innocent victim emerges, that is, someone without guilt, who was struck by witch- 
craft, which is able to take away the personal god or goddess or cause their anger and 


511 See for other epithets of Asalluķi related to the therapeutic range e.g., the series Udug-hul XI 
102-104, Geller 2016: 362. 

512 On the personal god see Oppenheim 1964: 198-206; Jacobsen 1976: 155-160; Klein 1982: 295-306; 
van der Toorn 1996: 66-93; Abusch 1998: 378-383; Abusch 1999; Abusch 2002: 48-57; Steinert 2012a: 
395—404. 

513 See Maglū I 6; III 49-50, 112 (Abusch 2016). 

514 In A prescr. 31. 12 *15-&ü (Ištaršu) is mentioned, but here it seems to refer to the goddess Ištar. 
515 See SpBTU 2, No. 22, i 39’-40’ (Abusch 2002: 43-44). On the development over the millennia of 
witchcraft as a cause of suffering see Abusch 2002: 45-47. On the relationship between witchcraft and 
the wrath of the gods (the hand of the god) see Stol 1999: 59-61. 
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the end of their protection over them (see Abusch 2002: 48). Only the invocation to the 
god, in this case Asalluhi, can undo the magic power of the witch's action, allowing 
the reconciliation of the deity with the man and bring him back to the initial state 
of wellbeing. Stylistically, this line seems to contain a hysteron proteron, a figure of 
speech, which consists of saying first what happened last: the return of the goddess 
after the intervention of the god. 

Interestingly, in this incantation there is no mention of the divine couple, the 
personal “god and goddess" (ilu and ištaru), but only of the goddess. The personal 
goddess never appears alone in the texts, but always together with the personal god. 
Why is she mentioned alone in this incantation? Why did seem the witchcraft cause 
the removal and consequently the anger of the personal goddess only? What is does 
the goddess's function? Answering these questions is very difficult, but we can follow 
the observations offered by Zimmern (1927: 574—577) which have been taken up by 
Oppenheim (1964: 201-206), who has analyzed what he calls Mesopotamian “psychol- 
ogy," studying the four external manifestations of the Mesopotamian ego: ilu, ištaru, 
lamassu, and šēdu (see also Mayer 1976: 472). According to these scholars, in under- 
standing the function of istaru, one needs to analyze the term Simtu "fate, destiny" 
(CAD S/II 11-20; AHw. III 1238-1239). The word šīmtu, in the first millennium, seems 
to become a synonym for ištaru, as it appears in texts where we would expect to find 
the latter, often in connection with ilu “personal god": 


ša ilšu isbusu tusahhar kišāssu 
ša zēnat šīmtašu tusallam ittīšu 


Whose god became angry, his (= personal god's) neck you (= Nabū) will turn back again, 
whose fate is in anger, you will make peace with him. 
[Suilla to Nabū ll. 9-10, Mayer 1976: 470] 


[lib]bi ilīka libbi Simtika gāt ilīka gāt IStarika lippaltir] 

May the '[heaļrt' of your god, the ‘heart’ of your destiny, the hand of your god, the hand of your 
goddess be relea[sed]. 

[BBR No. 61r. 7, par. 62 r. 5, CAD S/II :16] 


ilānī ša naļglbi lippirdū 
šīmātu Ištarāt māti lū hadā 
May the gods of the abylss] shine. 


May the destinies, goddesses of the land, rejoice. 
[Ašurnasirpal Hymn to Ištar, KAR 107: 48-49, Zimmern 1927: 575] 


Ištarāt Samämi šīmat nagab erseti lini[hhaka] 
May the goddesses of the heavens, the destinies of abyss of the earth calm you! 
[Hymn of Tukulti-Ninurta to Aššur, KAR 128 r. 32, Zimmern 1927: 575] 


These examples show us how šīmtu and ištaru are closely related, whereas the latter is 
a sort of personification of the first, owned by the individual. Oppenheim (1964: 202) 
defines šīmtu as «a disposition originating from an agency endowed with power to 
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act and to dispose, such as the deity, the king, or any individual may do, acting under 
specific conditions and for specific purposes». In other words, ištaru is the personifi- 
cation of what the man has been intended to be, the entity which guarantees the man 
his realization as an individual. But why does the nīš libbi incantation mention the 
removal and return of the personal goddess? One answer might lie in the fact that the 
absence of sexual desire has led to a severe crisis of manhood. Active sexual practice 
is one of the most important aspects of the Mesopotamian construction of manhood. 
The man, to be a man, must be sexually active. The personal goddess is therefore 
also the manifestation of one of the provisions integral to being a man in the sexual 
sphere. If the witch has taken away his sexual desire that means the victim loses his 
personal goddess and is thus deprived ofthe necessary conditions to fulfill his agency 
(one could also say: his fate) of being a sexually active man, leading to a crisis that 
only an exorcism ritual can solve. The relationship between destiny and sexual desire 
is confirmed by the Sumerian nīš libbi texts No. K.1: 11: x x x x 'áà'-zi-ga-b[il nam-e 
“They (= Enlil and Bélet-ili) have decreed his sexual desire. . .”; and M prescr. 5: 27: 
[... elgir nam-tar-ra-zu al-gub *. . . a]fter it, your destiny is assigned.” 

Let us return to the second section of the incantation. The second part of line 44 


“Asalluhi, patron of exorcism knowledge, "^5 initiates the invocation of the god (ll. 45—46): 


by means of the plants of the mountain (and) the plants of the spring (may) release you, and 
may he make your limbs healthy through the se[duc]tion of Ištar! 


The two verbs, expressed in precative, alongside the object, and adverbial of means 
are placed in chiastic position”: 


ADVERBIAL OF MEANS VERB AND OBJECT 
by means of the plants of the mountain may he release you 
(and) the plants of the spring (lipašširka) 


(ina Sammi ša Sadi Sammi ša naqbi) 


zg 


VERB AND OBJECT ADVERBIAL OF MEANS 
may he make your limbs healthy through the seduction of Ištar! 
(linahhis mesrétika) (ina ru āmu ša Ištar) 


The āšipu invokes the god so that he can deliver the man from the attack of the witch, 
by means of mountain and spring plants. The mountain and the spring are emblem- 


516 For similar bynames see Udug-hul XI 18 (Geller 2016: 344); Maglü I 62, 72; II 171; VI 57 (Abusch 2016). 
517 Note also that the second section of the incantation begins and ends with the word Ištaru/Ištar. 
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atic places and sources of purity (see Sallaberger 2007; 2011). It is possible that here 
we face a mythological reference to the source of the Apsū and the Cedar Forest. The 
mention of both, mountain and spring, and access to water, is present in a Kiutu 
prayer:?! 


The water from the pure source, which comes from Eridu,°" 

(which) escapes from the mountain of the pure source, from the Cedar Mountain, 
(with this water) you wash your hands, make your hands shining! 

[Kiutu prayer ll. 28-30, Cooper 1972: 74-75] 


The ingredients that the god Asalluhi often uses to destroy the evil action of demons, 
their ability to cause suffering, explicitly come from Apsū and the mountains, as in 
Udug-hul: 


The sulphur, which was created in the Apsū, 

bright salt and garnānu uhhulu-plant (salicornia), brought from the mountains, 
the azupiru-plant, well-suited to the garden, 

and powder of antler of the stag, well-suited to the mountain, 

(all) cleanse the patient, seven of these cleanse the patient, 

they bind whatever causes evil. 

[Udug-hul XIII-XV 211-216, Geller 2016: 486-487] 


The mountain is referred to as a place from which one can acquire ingredients 
intended to heal magic attacks in Maglü: 


[Incantation]: Šamaš [has rilsen, I reach the mountains’, 

[. ..] I reach the mountains’, 

I [wait for yoļu, my lord, Šamaš, 

[my hands], O Šamaš, hold up the plant of deliverance, 

[. .. may I] send you to the daughters of Šamaš, my releaser. 
[Maglū VIII 24-28, Abusch 2016: 141] 


The god Asalluhi is invoked to heal the patient's flesh “by the seduction of Ištar” 
(ina ru'āmi ša Ištar). The term ru'àmu (CAD R 392 ‘charm, seductiveness’; AHw. II 991 
‘Liebreiz’), derived from the verb rámu ‘to love,’ is used in poetic language (see GAG 8 
55 k: 75).?? In another nīš libbi incantation, the goddess Ištar is defined as “mistress 
of seduction”: i[na gibīt Ištar] bēlet ru'àmi Nanāya bēlet kuzbi “At [the command of 
Istar], patron of the feminine charms, (and) Nanāya, patron of sexual attractiveness" 
(No. E.3: 52). This kind of seduction is therefore an attribute of the goddesses IStar or 


518 For other references see Cooper 1972: 80-81. 

519 See also Maglü VII 115, Abusch 2016: 184. 

520 Seealso its use in texts concerning the hierogamy, in the expression bit ru'ami “house of seduction/ 
love," for example, between Bel and Bēltiya and between Marduk and Sarpānītu (see Matsushima 
1988: 108). 
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Nanāya, and should be interpreted in a sensual guality, typical of women. As for the 
name of the goddess, we find in an Old Babylonian Hymn to Ištar: 


šāt mēlesim ru'àmam labšat 

za'nat inbī mēgiam u kuzbam 
Ištar mēlisim ru āmam labšat 
za'nat inbī mēgiam u kuzbam 


She (= the goddess) of joy is clothed in seduction, 

She is adorned with fruits (7 erotic enjoyment), cosmetics and sexual attraction, 
Istar of joy is clothed in seduction, 

She is adorned with fruits, cosmetics, and sexual attraction. 

[OB Hymn to Ištar ll. 5-8, Thureau-Dangin 1925: 170; SEAL No. 7495] 


Equally, the goddess Nanāya in an Old Babylonian hymn is described as “provided 
with seduction": 


[uhltannamü elušša 

[nlannabu masrahu duššupu kuzbu 
[hūdļi sīhātim u ru āmi tuštaznaļn] 
([rļāmam Nanāya tazmur 


[Bllooming upon her are 

[pro]geny, splendor, sweetness (and) sexual attraction, 
[with jo]y, smile and seduction you are provide[d] 
Nanāya, you have sung [the lo]ve. 

[Streck and Wasserman 2012: 187, ll. 5-8] 


In an Old Babylonian love dialogue, a woman betrayed by her lover who abandoned 
her for another woman, curses her rival, hoping that the goddess Ištar can remove the 
seduction from her rival: 


mutakkiltaki lilge 
ru āmki tēkiatīki hulliqi 


May your supporter (the goddess) take away 
your seduction, put an end to your complaint! 
[i 29-30, Held 1961: 6; see Held 1962: 37; Wasserman 2016: 176] 


The second section of the incantation, therefore, helps us to understand some aspects 
of ni3 libbi therapeutics. The god is invoked so that he can, on the one hand, deliver 
the patient from the witch attack using medical ingredients, using plants from the 
mountain and the water spring, a clear reference to the practice of prescriptions that 
accompany incantations, and on the other hand, heal the patient's limbs by using 
IStar’s seduction. The result is that the man with his restored body functions feels a 
renewed sexual desire, thanks to the alluring and attractive action of the goddess. 
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IV. A rev. 20-29 = Incantation and its ritual No. A.3 


Text No. A.3 consists of an incantation (ll. 49-56) and a prescription (ll. 57-58). The 

incantation is divided into two parts of four lines each: 

- Identification of the patient with wild beasts (akkannu and rimu, 1. 49), and rhe- 
torical questions about the unknown performer of the evil deed (ll. 49-52). This 
section shares the same structure with incantation No. D.2; 

- Invocation of Nanäya and other deities(?) (ll. 53-55) and exhortation of sexual 
activity (l. 56). 


The structure of the first part of the incantation begins with two metonymies, which 
are repeated twice, followed by three questions introduced with the pronoun “who” 
(mannu), the last of which is composed of two lines (using three verbs). While the first 
two questions, which form a parallel pair, contain similes introduced by kīma ‘like,’ 
the third one makes explicit reference to psychophysical states (fear and insomnia). 

Stylistically note the chiastic word order in ll. 49—50; the anticipation of the pred- 
icate over complement and direct object in ll. 49 and 51; chiastic structure between 
Il. 51-52; and in 1. 52 the deletion of mannu in the last sentence, resulting in a longer 
sentence at the end with a noticeable climactic effect (see Buccellati 1976: 68). Below 
the chiastic structure is diagramed: 


Akkannu-wild ass! Akkannu-wild ass! Wild bull! Wild bull! 
akkannu akkannu rimu rimu 


Who has slackened you like slackened strings? 
Mannu » urammi -ka kima qê ramüti 
Who like (on) a road your course has blocked 
Mannu kima hüli alaktaka iprus 
Who has poured on your ‘heart’ cold water 
Mannu itbuk ana libbika mé kasiiti 
on your ‘heart’ has put the fear sleeplessness | has [...] 
ana eli libbika iskun adirta dilipta i-[...] 


| L—4 | 


The second section of the incantation includes the invocation to the gods, in par- 
ticular Nanaya. It appeals to the divinities(?) so that they can “pour joys (ristu) on 
the “heart.” It is interesting here that the verb tabaku ‘to pour’ is used; in fact, the 
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expression “pouring on ‘heart’ (libbu)” is used above (1. 22) to indicate the negative 
action of the witch, probably the pouring of cold water. The aim is to bring joy to the 
patient. It is to the patient which the last line (1. 56) is addressed by using the imper- 
ative: “mount the wife!”. 


VI. F 9-18 = Incantation No. A.4 


Incantation No. A.4, unlike the other incantations, explicitly mentions the witch as 

an evil performer causing the loss of human sexual desire. The incantation can be 

divided into two separate parallel sections, starting at the line which mentions the 

performer of the witchcraft: 

— Rhetorical questions about the identity of the cause of evil (11. 75—78); 

- Mention of the witch and description (based on the model of the questions) of her 
action (ll. 79-82). 


As can be seen from the diagram, the witch is identified in l. 79. The description of 
the witch's deed follows by using the third person singular, building up a parallel 
structure to the previous lines. This use of “she” is in opposition to the first line of 
the incantation, which uses the pronoun attamannu (*whoever you are”). The second 
section of the incantation (l. 80), therefore, starts with a preterite verb according to 
the person who creates (along with the object complements) a chiasmic structure 
making use of the three verbs of line 82. 
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([srayan puu-unspypa pui-uimpnpjt]) 
punog Áquur pue 34381 pod seu ous 


([oxàup, 195 
1qqp3]) (appui vg 1511 1Dy]) 
[smauıs yonod Aauow 1949] 

Au qje] s jueuo1oui e (jo SULIJS ou) Ar] 


(sny pui-uinsppa pur-unpnp[) 
i punoq ATUL pu? 4439 pojrd sey 


| 


(pun ]ppvs ab ny) 
SGULIJS Ne} ox 


(uupunupa[n]) 
oui poueypoe[s sey ous 


‘08 


(yluaja n 1u2jo udpbgsoy n ydosspy) 


jSS919010S Au pue SS919010S A iQ9]IA Au pue HONM AW 


“OL 


(nup, 125 19903) 
smauls ÁW [fe 


(LDYWUDI DS 181y oway) 
yonod 


e (JO Suis ou) oxi] 


Kououi IYI] S JULIU 


"aL 


"LL 


(pAmupy) (nunupan) (unppps ab puny) 
Sqojouro[ Aw pouoxoe[s sey SGULIJS JN} AJH 
(yyvjv) (nsnudī) (1uD44DY DULY) (ps nuupwpjjD) 
(9s1noo Aut dn pexoo[q sey peo uo oxi oyM NOK ore oyM 
[qo JHA rung 


"C8 


“OL 


"SL 
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NIS libbi B 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 


number and prescrip- 
tions 
A VAT 13610 LKA 102: Single-col. NA 8"—7'^ Aššur, No. B.1; 
1-rev. 21 tablet cent. Library N4  Prescr. 1; 
No. B.2; 
Prescr. 2 
B VAT8916  KAR70rev. Single-col. NA 8-7 Aššur, No. B.2 
31-34 tablet cent. Library N 4 
C A 483 BAM 369 = Fragment NA 8-7 Aššur, Prescr. 1 
CCMAwR 3, pl. ofa single- cent. Library N 4 


1 rev. 2’-9’ col. tablet 


Editions 


Ebeling 1925: 34-35, 41-44, 64 (Ms. A, B) 
Biggs 1967: 22-23, 41-45 (Ms. A, B) 
Schwemer 2010: 120-122 (trans. of Ms. B) 
Abusch et al. 2020: 28-30, No. 3.16 (Ms A, C) 


Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi B is based on Ms. A. It begins with the incantation No. B.1 “Roar on me! 
Roar on me! Rear up! Rear up!". A prescription (with duplicate Ms. C) and the incan- 
tation No. B.2 *O Adad, locker keeper of the canals of heaven" (with duplicate Ms. B) 
follow. The text ends with another prescription (Ms. A). 


No. B.1 
C Prescr. 1 
-B No. B.2 
Prescr. 2 


P P = P> 


I. Incantation and its ritual No. B.1 “Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! Rear up!” 
(Biggs 1967 No. 6), ll. 1-17 (Ms. A 1-17) 


II. Prescription 1, ll. 18-29 (Ms. A 18-rev. 5 // C rev. 2-9") 
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III. Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 *O Adad, locker keeper of the canals of heaven" 
(Biggs 1967 No. 23), ll. 30—40 (Ms. A rev. 6-16 // B rev. 31-34) 


IV. Prescription 2, ll. 41-45 (Ms. A rev. 17-21) 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 
— Ms.A=LKA 102 
u. e. 1-2 = colophon of Aššur-šākin-šumi, see commentary 1. 45 


— Ms.B= KAR70 
1-5 = No. F.1 (Ms. A) 
6—10 = D Diagn. (Ms. F) 
11-44 = F prescr. 5-7, 10—17 (Ms. A) 
45—rev. 9 = No. FA (Ms. A) 
rev. 10-24 = No. E.1 (Ms. B) 
rev. 25-30 = No. F.5 (Ms. A) 
rev. 35 - Fragmentary colophon, see commentary l. 40 


- Ms.C- BAM 369 
1-12 = No. E.1 (Ms. C) 
rev. 10’-12’ = Fragmentary colophon, see commentary 1. 29 


Transliteration 
I. A 1-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. B.1 


1. ËN ug-ga ug-ga ti-ba [ti-ba] 

2. ug'-ga GIM a-a-li ti-ba GIĻM ri-mi] 

3. it-ti-ka lit-ba-a ni-e-S[ú'] 

4. it-ti-ka lit-ba-a ba[r'-ba-ru] 

5. Tit!-ti-ka lit-ba-a MU[S . . .] 

6. plu-hlur sa" &rp-ka ni-il-kļa x] x [x] 

7. x "ka? a ku-us-su-ka la ik-kal-l[a] 

8. "su! [x] x da ki-ma ze-e-k[a] 

9. Tuk? x ki-ma Si-na-ti-[ka] 

10. li-ma-as-ra ü-Sar-ka mu-ni-ih e x [. . .] 

11. GIS-ka ku-ut-mi-ni-tu-"ma! li-ku-la pu-ri-di-iá 

12. ina gt-bit *ka-ni-sur-ra diš-ha-ra be-[l]et ra-me EN 
13. KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

14. DU.DU.BI "^KA.GI.NA.DAB.BA SUD ina i BUR HE.HE 
15. EN 7-Sü ana UGU SID-nu LI.DUR-su TAG-at 
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16. (KU.KU] AN.BAR SUD ina I BUR HE.HE ËN 7-Sú ana ŠĀ SID 
17. LI.DUR MUNUS TAG-at NITA U MUNUS TĒŠ.BI [i-nu-uh-hu] 


II. A obv. 18-rev. 5 // C rev. 2’-9’ = Prescription 1 

18. Ao. 18 DIS NA ina te-em ra-ma-ni-šu  it-[ta-na-ad-lah] 
C.r.2 [ ra-mļa-"ni-šu it'-ta-'na-ad'-lah 

19. A 0. 19 SED SUB.SUB-su a-Éu-u$-tà ` TUKU.TUKU-' 3i 
C. r. 27-3! SED 'SuB.SuB!-s[u] / [ ] "TUKU!.TUKU-ŠI 

20. Ao. 20 bir-ka-šū ka-sa-a Dug"-šū — it-ta-na-a[s-ra-hu] 


C.r3'-4'  bir-ka-&á ka-sa-a pug" *[-sü] / [it]-"ta-na-as'-[r]a-hu 


21. Ao. 21 su-šū ta-ni-ha TUKU.TUKU-Si KA'-SÚ KÚR.KÚR 
C.r4'-5  su-Süta-ni-ha TUKU.TUKU-ŠI plu’-sü] / | ] 
22. Alo. e. 1 NINDA U KAS LALNABI [ ] 
Cr. 5' NINDA U KAŠ.ĪSAG! LAL NA BI ka-Sip 
23. Alo.e.2 EN INIM-Šū kiš-pi [is-hu-ur-Su]’ 
Cr.5' EN INIM-Šū kiš-pu [is-hu-ur-&u]' 
24. Alo. e. 3 BAR KU; mi-ki-i "ù [ ] 
Cr. 6’ [ mi-ki]-"i à NINDA tur'-ár 
25. Ar.1 NUMUN A.ZAL.LĀ NUMUN INĢ.ŪŠ 1-niš sŪD 
Cr. 6’-7’ NUMUN *A.ZAL.LÁ [NUMU]N IN1.NU.[Ūš] / [1-niļš "sp! 
26. Ar.2 KI "NAGA  HE.HE ina A" i-ra-muk 
Cr. 7 TKI ČNAGA! [| |] ina a™® i-rra-[mu]k 
27. Ar.3 sšhi-nu ana A" ŠUB ina NINDU ŪŠ-er 
Cr8 [EF]'SInıG! ana A” š[uB]-īdi! ina NINDU Ü[£-er] 
28. Ar.4 SU-Sü tu-maš-šā-a (ina) U,.NA.A[M] 
Cr. 9 [su-šļū tu-mas-'3á-a^ i-na U,).[N]A.AM 
29. Ar.5 an-nam DŪ.DŪ-uš-ma TI-ut 


Cr. 9' an-nam DŪ.DŪ-'uš '-[ma] T[1-uf] 
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III. A rev. 6—16 // B rev. 31-33 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 
30. Ar.6 ËN *"IÉKUR GÜ.GAL AN-e DUMU a-nim 
Br.31 ËN dIŠKUR GŪ.GAL "a-nim DUMU a-nim 
31. Ar.7 TAR-is EŠ.BAR $á kiš-šat UN" la-mas-si KUR 
Br.31-32 TAR-is EŠ.BAR / $á kiš-šat UN™= “LAMA  ma-a-ti 
32. Ar.8 ina DUy.GA-ka_ ser-ti Sá NU KÜR-rü 
Br. 32 ina qi-bi-ti-ka/ — — —  — 
33. Ar.9 ü an-ni-ka ki-nim šā NU BAL-u 
B 
34. Ar.10 NENNI A NENNI ana NENNI-fi DUMU.MUNUS NENNI-fi 
Br. 33 NENNI A NENNI — — — — 
35. Ar.11 li-im(text E)-gu-ug lim-has li-ir-kab 
Br. 33 — lim-ha-as li-ir-kab 
36. Ar. 12 ü li-še-rib TU; ËN 
Br. 33 ü li-še-rib TU; EN 
37. A r. 13 KA.INIM.MA SÀ.ZI.GA 
38. A r. 14 DŪ.DŪ.BI KU.KU "*^KUR-'riu DIB.BA KU.KU AN.BAR! 
39. A r. 15 ina i BUR HE.HE ËN 7-Šū |... .] 'SID-nu' 
40. Ar. 16 NITA GIS-Sü MUNUS GAL,.LA-SG |... .] 


Variant B r. 34 


IV. 


4]. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
445. 


EN”® an-na-a-tu ana UGU ri-kib-tü a-a-li SID-nu-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA 


A rev. 17-21 - Presciption 2 


A r. 17 
A r. 18 
A r. 19 
Ar. 20 
Ar. 21 


ana NITA U MUNUS Sup-&u-ri-im-ma |... .] 
Ü.KUR.RA SIG;zsu ta-säk [. . .] 

NU ŠEGg.GĀ ga šu ú ma la x Í.. .] 

ku-ub-tū ana ŠĀ KAŠ.DU19.GA ŠUB-ma [. . .] 
TĒŠ.BI NAG-ma SA-Su-nu ip-[pa-aš-ša-ruļ 
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Transcription 
I. A 1-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. B.1 


1. šiptu: ugga ugga tibā [tibá] 

2. ugga kima ayyali tibá ki[ma rimi] 

3. ittīka litbá nes[u] 

4. ittika litbá ba|rbaru] 

5. ittīka litbá ser|ru . . .] 

6. p|uh]ur gidi minátika nilk[a . . .] .. . [. . .] 
7... kussüka lā ikkall[a] 
8....[...]...kīma zék[a] 

9....kīma Sinätilka] 

10. limmasra ušarka munih e . . . [. . .] 

11. uSarka . . . līkulā puridiya 

12. ina gibīt Kanisurra IShara bēļlļet rāmi Siptu 


13. Sipat nīš libbi 


14. dudubū: šadāna sābita tasák ina Saman pūri taballal 
15. šipta sebišu ana muhhi tamannu abbunassu talappat 
16. parzilli tasák ina Saman piri taballal Sipta sebiSu ana libbi tamannu 


17. abbunat sinnisti talappat zikaru u sinništu ištēniš [inuhhü] 


II. A obv. 18-rev. 5 // C rev. 2’-9’ = Prescription 1 


18. Summa amelu ina tem ramānīšu ittanadlah 
19. kussu imtanaqqussu ašuštu irtanašši 

20. birkāšu kasá pitrūšu ittanas|r]ahü 

21. zumuršu tàneha irtanašši pūšu ittanakkir 
22. akala u šikara (var. adds: restá) muttu amelu šū kašip 
23. bel amātīšu kišpī [ishursu]' 

24. qulipti nuni miki u akalu turrar 

25. zer azalli zer maštakal ištēniš tasák 

26. itti uhüli taballal ina mé irummuk 

27. bina ana mé tanaddi ina tinüri tesekker 

28. zumuršu tumašša' ina bubbuli 

29. anná tēteneppuš-ma iballut 
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Translation 
I. A obv. 1-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. B.1 


1. Incantation: Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! [Rear up]! 

2. Roar on me like a stag! Rear up lik[e a wild bull]! 

3. Together with you, may a lio[n] rear up! 

4. Together with you, may a w[olf] rear up! 

5. Together with you, may a snak[e] rear up! 

6. All] the muscles of your limbs, your sperm... 

7. ... your chair will not be held. 

8....like you[r] excrements. 

9... . like y[our] urine. 

10. May your penis, which satisfies (the desire)’, be compact’! Do not [. . .]! 

11. May my crotch devour your... penis! 

12. At the command of Kanisurra and IShara, patron goddess of love. Incantation. 

13. Wording of ni3 libbi (incantation). 

14. Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, 

15. you recite the incantation seven times over it; you apply (it) to his navel; 

16. you pulverize iron, you mix (it) with oil from the alabastron, you recite the incan- 
tation seven times over it, 

17. you apply (it) to the woman's navel; the man and the woman [will find relief] 
together. 


II. A 18-rev. 5 // C rev. 2'—9' = Prescription 1 


18. If a man is constantly perturbed in his own counsel, 

19. cold (tremors) continuously afflict him and he has constantly distress, 
20. his knees are bound, his... are constantly hot, 

21. his body has continuously tiredness, his speech is constantly incoherent, 
22. he has no desire to eat and drink, that man is bewitched. 

23. The man’s litigant [has employed] witchcraft [against him]. 

24. You parch the scaly skin of a fish, (peel of the) mikü-plant and bread. 

25. You pulverize seeds of azallü-plant (and) seeds of mastakal-plant together, 
26. you mix (them) with uhülu-plant. He washes himself with water. 

27. You put tamarisk into (that) water, you heat (the water) in the oven, 

28. you rub his body (with it). On the day of the new moon 

29. you will repeat this (therapeutic) performance and he will recover. 
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III. A rev. 6—16 // B rev. 31-33 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 


30. šiptu: Adad gugal šamē (var.: Anim) mār Ani 

31. pāris purusseSa kiššat nisi lamassi māti 

32. ina gibītīka sīrti ša lā nakru 

33. u annīka kīni ša lā enū 

34. ananna mār annanna ana annannīti mārat annanniti 
35. limgug limhas lirkab 

36. u lišērib tē šipti 


37. šipat nīš libbi 


38. dudubū: sīkti šadāni sābiti sīkti parzilli 
39. ina Saman pūri taballal šipta sebísu [ana libbi] tamannu 
40. zikaru ušarašu sinništu bissūraša |iptaššaš-ma irtanakkab] 


Variant B r. 34. šiptī annātu ana muhhi rikibti ayyali tamannü-ma libbi 


IV. A rev. 17-21 - Presciption 2 


41. ana zikara u sinništa šupšurim-ma |. . .] 

42. ninü arqüssu tasák |. . .] 

43. là tabassal .. . |. . .] 

44. kubtu ana libbi šikari tabi tanamdi-ma Í. . .] 
45. ištēniš išattū-ma libbūšunu ip[passari 
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III. A rev. 6—16 // B rev. 31-33 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 


30. Incantation: O Adad, lock keeper of the canals of heaven (var.: of Anu), son of Anu, 

31. who decrees oracular decisions for all people, protector of the land, 

32. at your supreme command, which cannot be opposed, 

33. and at your authentic consent, which cannot be altered, 

34. May NN, son of NN, with NNfem., the daughter of NNfem., 

35. mate, bonk (her), mount (her), 

36. and penetrate (her)! Incantation formula. 

37. Wording of nīš libbi (incantation). 

38. Its ritual: Magnetite powder (and) iron powder 

39. you mix with oil from the alabastron, you recite the incantation [over it] seven times; 

40. the man [anoints] (with it) his penis, the woman her vulva [and he (can) repeat- 
edly have intercourse]. 


Variant B r. 34. You recite these incantations over the rikibtu of a stag and (he will get) 
sexual desire. 


IV. A rev. 17-21 - Prescription 2 


41. In order to release the man and the woman and [. . .]: 
42. You pulverize the green (part) of ninü-plant [. . .] 

43. you do not cook/uncooked . . . [. . .] 

44. you throw a lump of metal into good beer and [. . .] 

45. they drink together and their ‘hearts’ will be [released]. 
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Commentary 


1-12. 


3-5. 


10. 


Incantation No. B.1 features two speakers: the female partner (ll. 1-11) and 
the therapeutic operator (l. 12). 


ugga: imperative from nagāgu ‘to bray’ (CAD N/I 105-106; AHw. II 709) + ventive. 
The verb refers to the roaring and braying of animals (especially the donkey). 


The expression ittīka litbá is not easily translatable. Here, following Biggs 
(1967: 22), I translate it as “together with you." This expression aims at estab- 
lishing a dialogue between the animal sex world and the human one. The 
incantation invites the man to get aroused along with the animal world, to 
which the man himself, metaphorically, belongs. The formula also appears 
in incantation No. F.4: 83-86, Biggs (1967: 32) translates “for you," while Nou- 
gayrol (1968: 94) proposes the translation of ittīka with “regarding you" (see 
Heimpel 1970: 191). Here too, we cannot exclude the translation “together with 
you/with you," to indicate that the man both in his psycho-physical integrity 
andin his anatomical parts, through the figure of speech of pars pro toto, rises 
and regains strength. Note that the snake (here in 1. 5) could refer to the penis 
in an incantation to make a brothel successful: “Like a snake (= penis), going 
out from a hole, and birds twittering over him (= snake/penis)" (Panayotov 
2013: 293, 1. 30). It should be noted that in the Summa izbu series the serpent 
symbolizes, like the wild bull, aggression (see De Zorzi 2014/1: 163-164). The 
lion and the wolf represent power and strength. On the lion and wolf motif in 
Old Babylonian incantations see Mertens-Wagshal 2018. 


ik-kal-la: Biggs (1967: 22) translates *will not hurt you" from the verb kullu. 
The form can only be present in the N-stem. The dictionaries, however, do 
not report sources for this form. The only other mention of the seat in the 
corpus is in the catalogue LKA 94 i 6: Siptu addi erša attadi [kus]sá *Incanta- 
tion: ‘I have set up a bed! I have now set up a [chalir!’”. Here the chair, like 


the bed, has a positive value and alludes to the sexual sphere. 


CAD N/I 149 restores e taļrši'], but doubts persist. Possible restorations: & 
taglut (“do not get scared"); e ta'dir (“do not be afraid"); e tāšuš (“do not be 
afflicted”). See incantation No. FA: 88. 

limmasra usarka muni (“may your penis which satisfies (the desire)’ be 
compact'!”): munīh is a D-stem participle of the verb náhu (CAD N/I 143- 
150, G-stem ‘to relent, became peaceful, abate,’ D-stem ‘to appease, pacify, 
dampen a desire, satisfy’; AHw. II 716-717, G-stem ‘ausruhen, zur Ruhe 
kommen, sich beruhigen,’ D-stem ‘beruhigen’). In this line, therefore, I 
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11. 


16. 


17. 


prefer to translate “to satisfy" (see CAD N/I mng. 7). The verb náhu appears 

several times in the nīš libbi corpus with different meanings: 
— G-stem in No. D.3: 36 and 39 (and restored in No. B.1: 17) ištēniš inuhhü “(the 
man and the woman) will find relief together." Here the verb appears at the 
end of the ritual. It indicates the future healing of the couple. In this case, it 
has the sense of ‘calm down’ for healing (see CAD ‘to find relief” from a sick- 
ness). Biggs (1967) translates: “they will find satisfaction together"; Nougay- 
rol (1968: 94) suggests the meaning of finding sexual satisfaction, rejoicing.” 
— D-stem in No. A2: 41 (and No. L.2: 26): akkannu ša ana rakäbi tebü [man] 
nu unih[ka] *akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for the mating, [wh]o has 
dampened [your] desire?”. The subject is the witch who acts against the 
man, subtracting his sexual desire. Here I have chosen the meaning of ‘to 
dampen the desire’ (see CAD ‘to dampen a desire’). 


The verb li-ma-as-ra is difficult to understand. It is a precative N, probably 
from the verb masāru (CAD M/I 329-330 ‘to move in a circle, make a detour, 
linger’; AHw. II 619-620 ‘etwas umschreiten(?)’). The N-stem is used in 
Enüma elis (I 129; II 5; III 19, 77): im-ma-as-ru-nim-ma, often translated with 
*they form a circle" (see Lambert 2013: 471). AHw. proposes, for both cases in 
the N-stem, albeit with reserve, the meaning of ‘kompakt sein.” Here I follow 
AHw.’s suggestion. 


The writing ku-ut-mi-ni-tu-'ma’ is obscure. Biggs (1967: 23) suggests the read- 
ing tuš-tam-mi sal-tu-ma, which however does not make sense in this context. 
Biggs’ translation (1967: 22) of the line is different: “Let your... penis hurt my 
crotch!”. The scholar interprets the penis as the subject (here logographically 
written GIS) and the woman’s crotch as object of a verbal form from kullu ‘to 
hurt’ (see AHw. I 503, mng. 8c). My solution is different: 1. The verb cannot be 
kullu, but on the contrary akālu (‘to eat’); 2. The verb, līkulā, is a feminine plural 
precative, and therefore can have the crotch as a subject (puridu, fem. pl.); 3. 
The word for penis is written logographically, and therefore can be read ušarka, 
as an accusative; 4. The image of the female genitals who take (here they eat) 
the penis appears also in incantation No. E.1: 10 with the verb sabātu: kima üri 
kalbati isbatu usar kalbi “As the vulva of a bitch took the penis of the dog!". 


The presence of KU.KU/siktu is here perhaps a mistake. It does not appear 
in line 14 of the same text. Moreover, it is evident that the presence of the 
verb sáku ‘to pulverize’ implies the need to realize the powder. In the same 
prescriptions, as Biggs stresses (1967: 23), we find either KU.KU AN.BAR "iron 
powder" or AN.BAR SÜD “you pulverize iron." 


For the restoration see No. D.3: 39. 


18-22. 


18. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


30. 


35. 


38. 


40. 


42. 


43. 
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This prescription does not mention either the loss of sexual desire or general 
sexual problems. 


ina tem ramānīšu lit. “in the mind of himself." On temu see Steinert 2012a: 
385-404; on ramānu ibid. 257-270. 
Ms. C rev. 1’ is the final line of a prescription: [. . .] x "GAR-an-ma! §[A]’.z[1]’.c[a] 


? 


pitru: the term indicates an unidentified body part (see CAD P 449—550, mng. 2). 
For the restoration see Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 222, No. 710.1: 187", 190””, 205"", 


For the use of the peel of the mikü-plant in a medical prescription see BAR 
mi-ki-i in K 4023+ i 3' (AMT 102, 1). For the use of bread with the verb urruru 
see Abusch and Schwemer 2011, No. 2.3.1: 114". 


Ms C (BAM 369) rev. 10’-12’ has a fragmentary colophon of Kisir-Nabü from 
Library N 4 in Aššur (see esp. rev. 11’ [ki]-sir-[*]AG). 


See nīš libbi L prescr. 6: 16. 


limgug “may mate (her)”: precative from the verb magagu (CAD M/I 28, esp. 
mng. 1b, ‘to become stiff, taut’; AHw. II 574 ‘(weg)spreizen’). The verb refer- 
ring to animals means ‘to cover, mate’ (ibid. mng 4 ‘bespringen’). 

limhas “may he bonk (her)": precative from the verb mahdsu ‘to beat.’ Biggs 
1967: “come into contact with”; Schwemer 2010: “zustoßen.” Note that in 
many modern Western languages the verb ‘to bonk? has a sexual connotation. 


Note that the incantation No. E.1 Ms. A: 15-17 has the same procedure con- 
cerning an ointment with magnetite and iron powders and oil from the ala- 
bastron to be rubbed on the male penis and the female vulva. 


Ms. B (KAR 70) rev. 35 has a fragmentary colophon from Library N 4 in Aššur: *... 
[...]...exemplar from Babylon, written and collated" (Hunger 1968, No. 277). 


Ü.KUR.RA SIG7su: “green (part) of ninü-plant" or “green (leaves).” sıG,/argütu 
means the green and fresh part of the plant. The term is used with verbs for the 
preparation of plants for pharmaceutical purposes. One of these verbs is sáku 
*to pound' (see AMT 34, 1: 33; BAM 264: 19; Labat 1951: 222: 43; AMT 91, 5: 6). 
ga šu: Ebeling (1925) reads šizbu(GA)-šū' “its milk,” but it is uncertain (note 
in the copy 3u). The rest of the line is unclear. 
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44. ku-ub-tü: one can read as well zip dr-tū (see Biggs 1967). 


445. In Ms. A u. e. 1-2 a colophon of Aššur-šākin-šumi follows: “Hand of Aššur- 
šākin-šumi, son of [. . .], Sangü-priest of [. . .]” (see Hunger 1968, No. 267). For 
the activities of Aššur-šākin-šumi see Capraro 1998: 2; Maul 2010: 216-217. 


Incantations: stylistic and functional analysis 
I. A obv. 1-17 - Incantation and its ritual No. B.1 


Text No. B.1 consists of an incantation (ll. 1-12) and a prescription (ll. 14—17), separated 
by the rubric “nis libbi incantation.” The incantation was recited by the female partner, 
as confirmed by the possessive adjectives: -ya *my" in line 11, referring to the woman's 
crotch; -ka *you" which refers to the patient's penis. The woman's presence is also con- 
firmed by the prescription of two oil units from the alabastron-based ointments: one 
with magnetite powder to be applied on the man's navel; the other one with iron applied 
on the woman's navel.? An incantation is recited seven times for both applications. 

The incantation can be divided into six smaller sections. The first four sections 
have a binary structure. The second one presents an anaphora with the repetition of 
ittika litbā "together with you, may it rear up": 


1. | Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! Rear up! 
(ugga ugga) (tibá tibá) 

2. | Roar on me like a stag! Rear up like a bull! 
(ugga kima ayyali) (tibá kima rimi) 


Together with you may rear up || the lion (nēšu) 
(ittīka litbā) the wolf (barbaru) 
the snake (serru) 


6. | A[l]l the muscles of your limbs, your sperm 
(p[uh]ur gīdī mindtīka nilk[a) 


7. | ..., your seat will not be held ... 
(... kussūka) (lā ikkalla) 


8. like you[r] excrements 
(kima zéka) 
9. like yo[ur] urine 


(kīma šīnātīka) 


521 On sexual magnetism see Chapter III 8 “Ointments and amulets.” 
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The fifth section provides a chiastic structure, using the verb-subject and the direct 
object/other complements: 


. | may your penis which satisfies (the desire)’ be compact” 
(limmasra ušarka munih) 


i may my crotch devour 
1 
ı ušarka ku-ut-mi-ni-tu-ma ! līkula purīdīva 
i 
! V-S 
1 


The last section, made up of a single line (l. 12), is composed of the usual formula of 
an invocation of divine power to make the incantation effective: "At the command to 
Kanisurra and IShara, pa[tr]oness of sex." 

The first part of the incantation provides the use of imperatives that motivate the 
patient, identified with the deer and the wild bull, to sexual arousal (11. 1-2). The pre- 
cative forms are related to wild predatory beasts: the lion, the wolf, and maybe the 
snake (ll. 3-5). Here no form of human identification can be found. The arousal of the 
animals is in relation to that of humans (ittīka “together with you"). 

The second section, unfortunately incomplete, describes the human body. It 
mentions parts of the patient's body (muscles, sperm), for which, however, an inter- 
pretation is hard to find (Il. 6-7). Expelled bodily substances, i.e. urine and excre- 
ment, are used in similes we do not understand fully (ll. 8—9). Finally, the penis and 
the woman's crotch (puridu) are subject to precative expressions related to the sexual 
act (Il. 10-11): “May your penis, that satisfies, be compact'/May my crotch devour 
your penis. . .". 
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NIS libbi C 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet 


A — LKA 103 Frg. ofa 
single-col. 
tablet 

Editions 


Ebeling 1925: 44 
Biggs 1967: 26-27, 64-65 
Chalendar 2018: 46 


Structure of the text 


Provenience 
Aššur, 
Library N 4 


I. Incantation and its ritual No. C.1 "Your lovemaking” (Biggs 1967 No. 9), 11. 1-13 


II. Prescriptions 


1 ‘Il. 14-16 
2 17-18 

3. Le.i13 
4. Le.ii13 


Transliteration 
I. A113 = Incantation and its ritual No. C.1 


1.L..]x[...] 

2.[...Jan[...] 

3. [. . . ri]-kib-ta-ka x [. . .] 

4. r[a-am DÀR]A! 6-šū 

5. ra-am a-a-li 7-šū 

6. ra-am BURUs.HABRUD.DA"'*? 12-šū 

7. ra-man-ni ra-man-ni dš-šu se-eh-ra-k[u . . .] 

8. ü ri-kib-tti DÀRA.MAS GAR-ku ra-man-ni [TU EN] 


9. KA.INIM.MA DIS NA ana MUNUS GIN-ka LÁ 


10. DŪ.DŪ.BI SAG.DU BURUs.HABRUD.DA""**" NĪTA 


11. "*KŪ.BABBAR "* KUÜ.SL, ri-kib-te a-a-li ina KUŠ {x} 
12. DU.DU.BI ËN 7-šú ana UGU SID-nu [an-na-a] 
13. 'áa'-la-ás u elr-be-Sü DU]. 


II. 


1. 


A 14-18, Le. i 13, l.e. ii 13 = Prescriptions 1-4 


14. (DIS) KI.MIN US BURU;.HABRUD.DA"5* [NITĀ] 
15. [GE]STIN.SUR.RA K[AL] ti. . .] 
16. [ina uc]u SID-nu NAG-Šū |... .] 
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17. [DIS KI.MIN...] SE ÍX x [. . ..] 
18. [... *a]m-ha-ra x [. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


left edge i 

1. [DIS KL.MIN . . . “HAR.HJAR 1-niš SÜD 
2. [. .. NJaG-ma 

3. [. .. ŠĀ.ZI]. "GA! 


left edge ii 

1. DIS KI. [MIN] 8L. . .] 
2. *LŪ.'U19!.[Lu...] 
3.xXXX|...ļ 
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Transcription 


I. A113 = Incantation and its ritual No. C.1 
TA ess] 
2s Sol 


3. [. .. ri]kibtaka . . . |. . .] 

4. r[ám turāļhi šeššīšu 

5. ram ayyali sebišu 

6. rám issür hurri šinšerīšu 

7. rāmanni rämanni aššu sehräklu . . .] 

8. u rikibti ayyali šaknāku ramanni [té Sipti] 


9. Siptu: Summa amelu ana sinnisti alàka muttu 


10. dudubū: qaqqad issūr hurri zikari 

11. kaspu huräsu rikibti ayyali ina maski 

12. dudubü: šipta sebišu ana muhhi tamannu [annä | 
13. salas u e[rbesu teppus] 


II. A 14-18, l.e. i 1-3, l.e. ii 13 = Prescriptions 1-4 
1. 14. Summa KI.MIN dam issür hurri [zikari] 


15. [kaļrānu sahtu a[qru] |. . .] 
16. [ina muh]hi tamannu išattīšu |... .] 


2. 17. [Summa KI.MIN .. .] Seu... [. . .] 
18. [. .. a]mhara . . . |. . .] 


3. left edge i 
1. [Summa KI.MIN . . . haļšd ištēniš tasāk 
2. [...iļšattī-ma 
3. [. . .] nīlš libbi] 


4. left edge ii 
1. Summa KI.[MIN] |... .] 
2. amilà[nu . . .] 


skel 
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Translation 
I. A1-13 = Incantation and its ritual No. C.1 
1-2. Traces 


3. [. ..] your [love]-making . . . [. . _]. 

4. The malting of a wild goļat six times, 

5. the mating of a stag seven times, 

6. the mating of a partridge twelve times, 

7. make love to me! Make love to me because I am young! [. . .] 

8. and Iam endowed’ with the rikibtu of a stag! Make love to me! [Incantation formula]. 
9. Wording of (the incantation): If a man's (desire) to go to a woman is reduced. 
10. Its ritual: (You put) the head of a male partridge, 

11. silver bead, gold bead, the rikibtu of a stag into a leather bag. 

12. Its ritual: You recite the incantation over (it) seven times, 

13. [you do that] three and four [times]. 


II. A 14-18, Le. i 1-3, l.e. ii 1-3 = Prescriptions 1-4 


1. 14. If ditto: Blood of a [male] partridge, 

15. pre[cious grape [jui]ce, [. . .]-plant [. . .]. 

16. you recite (the incantation) [ove]r (it) and he drinks it |... .]. 
2. 17. [If ditto: . . .] wheat, . . .-plant [. . .] 

18. [. .. a]mhara-[plant] . . . [. . .]. 


3. left edge i 
1. [If ditto: . . . haļšū-[plant] you pulverize together 
2. [. .. he] drinks and 
3. [. . .] sexua[l desire]. 


4. left edge ii 
1. If di[tto]: [. . .]-plant 
2. amilà[nu]-plant [. . .] 
3. Traces 
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Commentary 

3-8. See the parallel No. F.3: 68-71. In line 7 space too small to restore ra-man-ni. 

4-6. Cf. also incantations No. E.3: 48-49; No. K.8: 149-150. 

12-13. It is possible to restore also '4'-[3ü te-pu-us]. For the restorations see Chal- 
endar 2018: 46 and fn. 187. However, the prescription to repeat the ritual four 


times is surprising. In fact, this indication never appears in the corpus. 


17. Biggs's (1967) reading *A.ZAL.L[Á . . .] remains uncertain. 
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Nis libbi D 


List of manuscripts 


Manu- Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incanta- 
script number tions and 
prescrip- 
tions 
A — LKA 101: 7- Single-col. NA 8"-7' Azur, No. D.2 
rev. 11 tablet cent. Library N 4 
B K. 2499 TCS 2, pl. Single-col. NA 8"-7^ Nineveh No. D.1; 
1: obv.' tablet cent. No. D.2; 
1’-rev.'11 No. D.3; 
Prescr. 6-7 
C W. SpTU1,9:  Frg.ofa NB/LB 4-3" Uruk, U18 Diagn.; 
22307/4+68 5’-27’ single-col.' cent. Prescr. 
tablet 1-2; No. 
D.3; Prescr. 
3; Sympt.; 
Prescr. 4-5 
D VAT 13721 LKA 97 ii Large frg of NA 8'"-7" Aššur, Prescr. 2; 
5'-26 a two-col. cent. Library N 4 No. D.3; 
tablet No. D.4 
E SU STT 2801 Two-col. NA 8'"-7" Sultantepe Sympt.; 
52/139+161 8-17 tablet cent. Prescr. 4 
* 17042504 
250A +323 
F VAT 8916 KAR 70: Single-col. NA 8"-7'^ Aššur, Diagn. 
6-10 tablet cent. Library N 4 
G Sp II 976 = CCMAwR 3, Three-col. LB 4"—-3" Babylon? Diagn. 
BM 35394 pls. 2-3 i tablet cent. 
2'-8' 
Editions 


Biggs 1967: 17-19, 38—40, 42—43, 63, 65, 66—68 (Ms. A, B, D, E) 
Hunger 1976: 26-27, No. 9 (Ms. C) 

Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 257 (Ms. C) 

Schwemer 2010: 115-120 (trans. of Ms. E) 

Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 106, No. 2.5.4 (Ms. C, E) 
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Structure of the text 


Text nis libbi D begins with the incantations No. D.1. (Ms. B) and No. D.2 “My hunted akkan- 
nu-wild ass! Hunted onager!" (Ms. A, B). The diagnostic ritual (Ms. C, F, G) and two prescrip- 
tions (prescr. 12, Ms. C, D) follow. It continues with the incantation No. D.3 *I am clothed 
with (Ms. B, C, D), followed by five prescriptions (prescr. 3-7, Ms. C, B, E) and the symptom 
description (Ms. C, E). The text ends with the incantation No. D.4 “Have sex!" (Ms. D). 


No. D.1 
No. D.2 
Diagn. 
Prescr. 1 
Prescr. 2 
No. D.3 
Prescr. 3 
Sympt. 
Prescr. 4 
Prescr. 5 
Prescr. 6—7 
No. D.3 


l +: 
Ou mi ogg 
l Í 
c e 


um on oo BB Oo O O P3 
| 
m H 


I. Incantation and its ritual No. D.1 (Biggs 1967 No. 24), ll. 1-9 (Ms. B obv.' 1/-9') 


I. Incantation and its ritual No. D.2 “My hunted akkannu-wild ass! Hunted onager!” 
(Biggs 1967 No. 2), ll. 10-23 (Ms. A 7-rev. 11 // B obv.' 7-rev.' 1) 


III. Diagnostic ritual 11. 24—26 (Ms. C 5'-7' // F 6-10 // Gi 2-8") 
Prescriptions 
1. _ 27-28 (Ms. C 8’-9’) 
2. 29-31(Ms. C 10’-12’ // D ii 5’-9) 


IV. Incantation and its ritual No. D.3 “I am clothed with copulation!” (Biggs 1967 
No. 21), ll. 32-39 (Ms. B rev. 1-6 // C 13’-16’ // D ii 10-17) 


V. Prescriptions 
3. 40-41 (Ms. C 17’-18’) 
Symptoms ll. 42-45 (Ms. C 19'22' // Ei 8-14) 
Prescriptions 
4. 46-48 (Ms. C 23’-25’ // E i 14-17) 
5. 49-50 (Ms. C 26’-27’) 
6. 51-53 (Ms. B rev. 7-9) 
7. 54-55 (Ms. B rev. 10-11) 
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VI. Incantation and its ritual No. D.4 “Have sex!" (Biggs 1967 No. 19), ll. 56-64 (Ms. D 
ii 18-26) 

Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


Ms. A- LKA 101 
rev. 12-19 - No. A.1 (Ms. C) 


— Ms.C-SpTU1,9 
1'-4' = Fragmentary lines 
28'-29' = A Prescr. 18 (Ms. E) 


- Ms.D-LKA97 
i - Fragmentary lines 


— Ms.E=STT280 
i 1-7 = K prescr. 1-2 (Ms. A) 
i 18-21 = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. E) 
i 22-51 = K prescr. 3-18 (Ms. A) (note i 44 = A prescr. 7 (Ms. D)) 
i 52-55 = A prescr. 9-12, 16 (Ms. D) 
i 56-ii 9 = K prescr. 19-22 (Ms. A) 
ii 10-21 = No. M.1 (Ms. B) 
ii 22-35 = K prescr. 23-28 (Ms. A) 
ii 36—50 - No. K.3 (Ms. A) 
ii 51-53 = No. K.4 (Ms. A) 
ii 54-61 = No. K.5 (Ms. A) 
ii 62-iii 23 = No. E.2 (Ms. H) 
iii 24—33 = No. K.6 (Ms. A) 
iii 34—42 = No. K.7 (Ms. A) 
iii 43—iv 7 = K prescr. 29—31 (Ms. A) 
iv 8—23 = No. K.8 (Ms. A) 
iv 24—31 = No. K.9 (Ms. A) 
iv 32—36 = K prescr. 32 (Ms. A) 
iv 37-41 = No. A.1 (Ms. D) 


— Ms.F= KAR70 
1-5 = No. F.1 (Ms. A) 
11-44 = F prescr. 5-7, 10—17 (Ms. A) 
45—rev. 9 = No. FA (Ms. A) 
rev. 10-24 = No. E.1 (Ms. B) 
rev. 25-30 = No. F.5 (Ms. A) 
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rev. 31-33 = No. B.2 (Ms. B) 
rev. 35 = Fragmentary colophon, see commentary nīš libbi B: 40 


— Ms. G = Sp II 976 = BM 35394 (CCMAWR 3, pls. 23) 
i1 = Undecipherable 
i 9’-21’ = No. E.1 (Ms. D) 
ii 1'—4' = Fragmentary lines 
ii 5’-22’ = No. E.2 (Ms. D) 
iii 1’-4’ = Undecipherable 
rev. iv = Not preserved 
rev. v. 1'—5' = Fragmentary lines 
rev. v 6’-10’ = No. A.3 (Ms. H) 
rev. vi 1’-3’= Undecipherable 


Transliteration 


I. Bobv.'1’-9’ = Incantation and its ritual No. D.1 


1 BV x l'uzu! [.. .] 

2. B2 xud x |. ..] 

3. B7 "TU6|.TU6'ABZU! [. . .] 

4. BW dtu-tu dšā-zu "dnin-girima EN"! [EN TU, EN] 

5. B5 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

6. B6 DŪ.DŪ.BI BIL.ZA.ZA SIG; HÁD.A GAZ ina si-ik-ti "|. . .] 

7. B7 1-niš ina i+GIS BUR HE.HE TA me-e ni x [x x ina] 

8. B8 i+GIS EŠ-su A *bi-ni 7-šū ana IGI-Sú 7-šū ana EGI[IR-Sú] 

9. B9 i-Sal-lu-ma ŠĀ.Z[1.GA] 

II. A obv. 7-rev. 11 // B obv.' 7’-rev.' 1 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.2 

10. Ao.7 ÉN ak-kan-ni tar-du ` sér-re-mu tar^-d|w . . .] 
B10’ EN a-kan-ni ta-ar-du sir-ri(text HU)-mu t[a’-ar’-du’ .. .] 


11. Ao.8 man-nu'ik'-ri-ik!(text ın)-[kla ki-i "pi'(text MA)H di”-lu"-ti" 
B 11 man-nu ik-ri-ik-ka ki pii dli-lu-ti] 


12. Ao.9 unreadable 
B12' ü-ram-mi-ka "ki-i qé-e! [ra-mu-ti] 


13. Ar.1 man-nu ki-i DUMU al-la-"ki KASKAL™®-ka ip-ru-us 
B13’ man-nu ki-i DUMU al-lļa KASKAL™]®-[ka ] 
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14. Ar.2 ki-i DUMU *hum'(text GU)-ba-ba gt-šā-ti-ka ü-sar-rip 

15. Ar3 a-lik-ma ana DUMU.MUNUS “a-nim $á AN-e lil-li-ku s[u’-pu’-ka’] 

16. Ar4 "SIG; lib-"bi" lid"-da-a (ana) lib-bi-ka : SiG; na+a-di lid-da-[a] 

1 Ar5 ana na+a-di-ka 

18. Ar6 a-mur en-dam-ma' la ta-kal-la 

19. Ar7 ü na-al-ši DUMU.MUNUS 9a-nim la tu-maš-šar 

20. Ar.8 TU, ËN 

21 Ar9 DŪ.DŪ.BI "**KA.GI.NA.DAB.BA AN.BAR SÜD 

22. Ar.10 ina "Ī!+GIŠ BUR HE.HE EN 3-šū ana ŠĀ SID-nu $á NITA GIS-"Sü' 

23. Ar.11 $á MUNUS GAL;.LA-Šd ES.MES-ma' ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

III. C5-12//Dii5-9 // F 6-10 // Gi 2’-8’ = Diagnostic ritual and prescriptions 

24. C5 [ - ]IMKLGAR 1ni$ HE.HE NU NITA U 

MUNUS x D[u"-uš 
] 
Fo.6-7 ` DÜ.DÜ.BI NÍG.SILAg.GÁ ZĪZ.AN.NA U IM KLGAR 1-ni5 HE.HE NU NITA U 
MUNUS DŪ-ļuļš / ana UGU a-ha-meš ŠUB-di-šu-nu-ti ina 
SAG.DU LÚ GAR-an-ma 
Go.i2’-5’ [ | TZÍZ', AN.NA u IM KI.GAR I-ni$ H[E.HE / 
] ana ucu 'a'-ha-mes$ {ti} x / SUB -"di-šū-nu-ti! / [ 
GAR-an]-ma! 

25. C6 [EN  7-3uU šļīD-nu tu-nak-ka-ram-ma a-nla ] 
Fo.7-8  [ÉN]/ 7-SüS$rp-nu tu-nak-ka-ram-ma ana Sag tu-gļar-rab-šuļ 
Go.i5’-6’ "EN! 7-šū šīD-nu tu-'nak'-kara-ma | | tļu-gar-ra[b-šļu 

26. C7 [ 745 ana GARZA BE-ma SAH la ig-te-ru-[ub 

] 
Fo.9-10 BE-ma SAH ig-te-ru-ub ŠU ŠEŠDAR ana GARĪZA ]/ŠAH la ig-ru-ub 
NA BI kiš-pu DAB-[su] 
G o. i 6’-8’ BE-ma SAH ig-te-ru-ub | | ] GARZA BE-ma "ŠAH lalig-teruub/ 
TNA BI kiš-pu DAB! 

27 C8’ [. ..] x i$ ki-lal-le-e-šū-nu TI-qe [. . .] 

28. C9 [. . . r]am?-Sü-nu-ti NITA u MUNUS x x [. . .] 

29. C10' [. ..] x kam-ma šā ÉASGAB SAHAR I.D[IB' É x]-ti ina i Az mut-tal-li-[ki’ . . .] 


Dii5-6 lt /x ri! Az pu.pu levi 


30. 


31. 


IV. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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C11’ [...] A *ŠNU.ŪR.MA KU;KU; ana ŠĀ SuB-[maTéS.BI'] HE.HE ina 
GŪB-ka TI-ge [. . .] 

Dii6-7 Mer) er'-ši SuB-ma teri 

C 12’ [L1.DUR]-ka — "Gié'-ka 3-šū TAG šu-ka [sá ZAG'] šu 


MUNUS $á GŪB T[AG-ma .. .] 
Dii8-9 [L]I.DUR-ka (u) GIS-ka 3-šū TAG.TAG-at / [šļu-ka $á up-šd-še'-e TAG SU 
MUNUS $á GŪB TAG-ma [...] 


B rev. 1-6 // C 13’-16’ // D ii 10-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.3 
Br.1 EN lab-šā-ku na-a-ku hal-pa-| ] 


C13' [ nļa-a-ka hal-pa-ku gur-ša 
Dii10 EN lab-Sá-ku na-a-ku hal-pa-ak gur-uļš] 


Br.2 ina gt-bit pi-i te-li-tu, tiš-tar 

Dill ina gt-bit pi-i te-li-te 4151 

C13 ina gt-bļit pi]-i te-li-te | 

Br.2 dr ] 

cC13-14 | / ] 

Dii12 dutu 6-a *tasan-lü-hi [Us ÉN] 

Br.3 — 3-šū SID-nu-ma(text GIS) NITAu MUNUSTES.BI[ | 
C14’ [an-n]a-a 3-šū SID-nu-ma NITA U MUNUS SA-Sti-nu 

D ii 13 = 3-šū URs.GIM DU;1.GA-" ma" NITA Tu! MUNUS ŠĀ-Š[ū-nuļ 
Br.4 — i-na-āš-ši-šū-nu-ti-ma ul i-[nu-uh-hu] 

C14’ — ÍL-Sú-nu-ti ul i-nu-[uh-hu] 

D ii 14 TĒŠ.BI (i)-na-Si-Sú-nu-ti [x] i-nu-uh-h[u] 

Br.5 NAM.BÜR.BI SË ha-a-a-ti ina A(text MIN) *GAZzIP[ . . .] 
C15’ [NAM.BŪR].BI ŠĒ ha-a-a-at-ti ina A GĀZI" [. . .] 
Dii 15 NAM.BÜR.BI $&'h[a]-'a-[a-ti (q]() ina A GAZT[* . . .] 
Br5-6 | ]/ sac-ka ü-kal 

C 16’ [ SA]G-ka ü-kal 

D ii16 xXx ti HE.HE-[mla’ saG-ka ü-kall] 

Br.6 ZI — — — TAG-ma TES.BI [ ] 

C 16’ ZI — — —  TAG-maltni$ uStaah[ | 


D ii 17 ZI NITA U MUNUS TAG-ma TĒŠ.BI i-nu-uh-hu 
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V. C 17’-27’ // Ei 8-17 // B rev. 7-11 = Presciptions 3-7 and symptoms 
40. C17 [DIS NA ŠĀ.ZI.GA|-'šū! DAB-'ma! ana MUNUS-Šū u ana MUNUS BAR-ti 
SA-SU là IL-Su kit-pu-lu |. . .] 
41. C18’ [. . .] a x an “IN.NU.US ina NINDA *IN.NU.HA GUz-ma ŠĀ.ZI. [GA] 
42. C19’ [DIŠ NA] ka-šip-ma mun-ga TUKši bir-ka-šū ga-an-na kļa]-la-tu-šū 
pu-ak’ [ ] 
Ei8-9 [ TUKļU-'ši! bļir-kļa-šū / [ ] 
"pU-ak! šĀ-šū [x] ub tú 
43. C20’ [...]x-ma ana e-peš A.AS NU ÍL-Sú ni-i[$ ŠĀ-šū] DAB-ma ana MUNUS DU-k[a 
LAL] 
Ei10-11 |... ĪNU īL-šū iL [šļĀ-šū /[ 
LAJL 
44. C2Y [ ha-šiļh-ma MUNUS IGI-ma ŠĀ-šū GUR-ra NA BI 
[ri-hu-sļu KI ADD[A ] 
Ei1113  [šļā-šū munus ha-[Si]h-ma / [ GU]R-ra NA BI 
ri-[hu-us-s]u / [ ] šu-nu-lat 
45. C22’ [Giš]-šū! [kla-nik-ma ina KI.GAR ?uTU.SO. Al. ] 
Ei13-14 GiS-Su  Tka'-[nik-ma] / | ] 63-hi 
46. C23’ rana! [BOR *]tar-mus *HAR.HAR — tak-tam *EME.UR.!GI;! 
tüb-[bal TÉS.B1 SÚD] 
Ei14-16 ana BÓR “| / Ū].KUR.KUR !ak-tam *[ 
sūļ» 
4. C 24 [Sum-ma ana] Ë[GES]TIN.SUR.RA šum-ma ana KAS ŠUB-ma EN 
SU. [Z1 SU.ZI SA.ZI.GA| 
Ei16-17 lu ina KAS.SAG lu ina GEŠTIN.ŠUR SU[B-ma] / [ 
] 
48. C25’ [ŠĀ.ZļI.GA GUR — anaSA SID-nu-ma NAG.MES-ma [SA.Z1.GA] 
Ei17 - - 3-šū ana [lib-b]i $1D-nu-*ma! NA[G.MES-ma ] 
49. C26’ [DIS Kr. MIN] “EME.UR.GI, GIM “UTU.SU.A tu-gad-daš ina Se-ri ana IGI UTU G[UB'- 
az’... 
50. C27 [. ..] x x ina GIR ZABAR TA šur-ši-šū ZI-ah-Sú SUD ina KAS N[AG.MES-ma 


SA.ZI.GA] 
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51. Br7 ana NITA ZI-ta; Sur-Si-i MUS.DÍM.GURUN. [NA] 
52. Br.8. rit-ku-ba-ti ina "IGT [. . .] 

53. _ Br. 9. ina SAG.DU-Sú GAR-m[a SÀ.ZI.GA] 

54. Br.10 ana MUNUS ĪZI-tas! [Sur-Si-i . . .] 

55. Br. 11. xx [...] 

Rest destroyed 


VI. Dii18-26 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.4 


56. Diil8 ËN gu-ru-uš ka-na-a sar e ta-a’-dir 

5. Dii19 ti-ba-a e ta-šu-uš 

58. Dii20 ina gt-bit ^15 *uTU *é-a u *asal-lá-hi 

59. Dii21 EN ul ya-ut-tu-un EN *60 u asal-lū-hi 

60. Dii22 ËN “15 b[e-I]et ra-a-mi TU, ËN 

61. Dii23 [DŪ.pŪ].BI [sī]K* MĀŠ. [NĪTA] z1-i NĪG.TUR $á GIS-Sú 
62. Dii24 [...sīG” UD]U.NITA ZI-i SĪG.HĒ.ME.DA x [. . .] 

63. Dii25 [ina MŪRU-Šū KEŠDA A] "KŪ'! DUB-ak ËN 7-[šū S1D-nu] 


64. Dii26 traces 
Rest destroyed 
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Transcription 


I. B1’-9 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.1 


3. šipāt Apsi [. . .] 

4. Tutu Šazu Ningirima bélet’ [$ipti té Sipti] 

5. Sipat nīš libbi 

6. dudubū: musa *irāna arqa tabbal tahaššal ina sikti [. . .] 

7. ištēniš ina Saman puri taballal ištēniš isti mē... [. . . ina] 

8. Samni tapaššassu mé bini sebisu ana mahrisu sebisu ana arļkīšuļ 


9. iSallu-ma nļīš] libbi 
I. A 7-rev. 11 // B obv.' 7-rev.' 1 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.2 


10. šiptu: akkanni tardu serremu tardļu . . .] 

11. mannu ikrikka ki pi dilüti 

12. urammika ki që [ramūti] 

13. mannu ki mār allāki harranatika iprus 

14. ki mār Humbaba gišātīka usarrip 

15. alik-ma ana mārāt Ani $a Same lillikü s[uppüka] 
16. dumuq libbi liddā ana libbika : dumuq nadi lidd|á] 
17. ana nādīka 

18. amur endam-ma là takalla 

19. u nalši mārāt Ani là tumaššar 

20. té &ipti 

21. dudubū: šadāna sābita parzilla tasák 


lx 


22. ina Saman pūri taballal šipta šalāšīšu ana libbi tamannu ša zikari ušaršu 


23. ša sinnisti bissūrša taptanaššaš-ma nīš libbi 
III. C5’-12’ // Dii 5-9 // F 6-10 // Gi 2’-8’ = Diagnostic ritual and prescriptions 


Diagn. 24. dudubū: līš kunāši u tid kullati ištēniš taballal salmü zikari u sinnisti 
tepp|u]$ ana muhhi ahāmeš tanaddīšunūti ina qaqqad amēli tašakkan-ma 


25. [Sipta] sebīšu tamannu tunakkaram-ma ana Sahi tugarralbšļu 
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Translation 


I. B1’-9’= Incantation and its ritual No. D.1 


3. Incantations of the Apsū [. . .] 

4. Tutu, Sazu (and) Ningirima, mistress' [of incantation. Incantation formula]. 

5. Wording of nīš libbi (incantation). 

6. Its ritual: You dry and crush a green frog, in the powder of the [. . .]-plant 

7. you mix (it) together with oil from the alabastron, together with water . . . [. . . with] 

8. oil you anoint (the patient). Tamarisk water seven times in front of him, seven times 
be[hind him] 

9. he smears(?) (it) and (he will get) sexual de[sire]. 


II. A 7-rev. 11 // B obv.' 7-rev.' 1 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.2 


10. Incantation: My hunted akkannu-wild ass! Hun[ted] onager [. . .] 
11. who has blocked you like an opening of the dilütu-water system 
12. (and) who has slackened you like [slackened] strings? 
13. Who has blocked your ways like (those of) a traveller 
14. (and) has burned your forests like (those of) of Humbaba? 
15. Go and may [your] sup[plications] proceed to the heavenly Daughters of Anu! 
16-17. May they grant the well-being of the ‘heart’ to your ‘heart’! 
May they gran[t] the well-being of the waterskin / to your waterskin! 
18. Look, come close, and do not hold back (= do not tarry), 
19. and do not release the dew of the Daughters of Anu! 
20. Incantation formula. 
21. Its ritual: You pulverize magnetite (and) iron, 
22. you mix (them) with oil from the alabastron; you recite the incantation three times 
over it; the man's penis 
23. (and) the woman's vulva, you’ anoint them and (he will get) sexual desire. 


III. C5’-12’ // D ii 5-9 // F 6-10 // Gi 2’-8’ = Diagnostic ritual and prescriptions 


Diagn. 24. Its ritual: You mix together emmer dough and potter's clay; you make 
the figurines of the man and the woman; you put them one upon the 
other, and place them at the man's head, 

25. you recite [the incantation] seven times; you remove (them) and put 
[them near] a pig. 
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26. Summa Sahü iqterub qat Ištar ana parsi Summa šahū là igterub (var.: 
igrub) amela šā kišpu isbas|su] 


27. [...]...kilallēšunu telegge |. . .] 
28. [. .. rlamsunüti zikaru u sinništu...[...] 
29. [...]...kamma ša aškāpi eper askuplpi biti... .] . .. Saman asi muttalli[ki . . .] 


30. [. . .] mé nurmi matgi ana libbi tanaddi-[ma ištēniš] taballal ina šumēlīka 
teleqqe . . .] 

31. [. . . abļunnatka ušarka šalāšīšu talappat (var.: tulappat) gātka [ša imitti’] 
(var.: ša upšaššē ilputu) gāt sinništi ša šumēli talappat [. . .] 


IV. Brev. 1-6 // C 13’-16’ // D ii 10-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.3 


32. šiptu: labšāku náka halpāk gurša 

33. ina gibīt pí teliti Ištar 

34. Šamaš Ea Asalluhi [té Sipti] 

35. anná šalāšīšu tamannū-ma (var.: kiam iqabbi) zikaru u sinništu libbašunu 


36. ištēniš inaššīšunūti ul inuhh[ü] 

37. namburbū ana ha’atti: ina mē ka|st . . .] 

38.... taballal-[m]a rēška ukäl 

39. napišti (zikari u sinnisti) talappat-ma ištēniš inuhhü 


V. C17’-27’ // E i 8-17 and B rev. 7-11 = Presciptions 3-7 and Symtomatology 


3 40. [Summa amēlu nīš libbīļšu sabit-ma ana sinništīšu u ana sinništi ahiti 


libbašu là inaššīšu kitpulu |. . .] 
41. [. ..] .. . mastakal ina akal ennēni ikkal-ma nīļš] libbi 


Sympt. 42. [Summa amēlu] kašip-ma munga isi birkāšu ganna kļaļlūtūšu illaka 
libbašu |...|... 
43.[...]...ana epēš sibūti lā inaššīšu nis [libbīļšu sabit-ma ana sinništi 
alļāka mut]tu 
44, |libļbašu sinnista hasih-ma sinništa īmur-ma libbasu itüra amēlu $ü 
ri[hüss]u itti Salamt[i] Sunullat 
45. ušaršu kanik-ma ina kullat erēb Samsi pehi 
46. [ana pasari] tarmuš hasä atà'isa aktam lišān-kalbi tubļbal ištēniš tasák] 
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26. If the pig approaches (them), (it means) Hand of Ištar; for the ritual pro- 
cedures’, if the pig does not approach (them), (it means that) the witch- 
craft seized the man. 


1. 27. [. ..] . .. you take both [. . .] 
28. [... them]self, the man and the woman... [. . .]. 
2. 29. [...]... fungus of tanner, dust of the threshold [slab of the house . ..] .. . 


with fat of a danc[ing’] bear [. . .], 

30. [. . .] you pour pomegranate sweet juice over it [and] you mix (them) 
[together], you take (it) at your left hand [. . .] 

31. [. ..] you massage three times your [n]avel (and) your penis, you massage 
your [right] hand (var.: which she (= witch) touched with sorceries) 
(and) the left one of the woman [. . .]. 


IV. Brev. 1-6 // C13'-16' // Dii 10-17 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.3 


32. Incantation: I am clothed with copulation! I am enveloped with interco[urse]! 

33. At the command of wise Ištar, 

34. Šamaš, Ea, Asalluhi. [Incantation formula]. 

35. You recite (var.: you say) this (incantation) three times and (if) the man and the 
woman 

36. desire together each other, (but) they do not find reli[ef]: 

37. namburbū-ritual against panic attacks: in musta[rd] water [. . .] 

38. you mix... [and] keep (the medical preparation) ready, 

39. you apply (it) into the throat (of the man and woman) and they will find relief. 


V. C17’-27’ // E i 8-17 and B rev. 7-11 = Presciptions 3-7 and Symtomatology 


3 40. [If a man's sexual desire] is taken away and he does not desire either his 
woman or another woman... [. . .] 
41. [...]... he eats mastakal-plant in ennénu-barley bread and (he will get) 
sexual delsilre. 
Sympt. 42. [If a man] is bewitched and has the mungu-paralysis, his knees are con- 
tracted, his kid[ne]ys “go,” his ‘heart’ [...]... 
43. [. ..] ... and he does not have interest to achieve (his) desire, [his] sexual 
[desire] has been taken and (his desire) to g[o] to a woman is [redu]ced, 
44. his '[hea]rt? needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ returns: that 
man’s s[perm] has been buried with a dead per[son], 
45. his penis has been sealed and shut up in a clay pit towards sunset. 
46. [In order to release him]: You dr[y (and) crush together] tarmuš-plant, 
hašū-plant, atā išu-plant, aktam-plant, *dog's-tongue"-plant. 
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4 47. [Summa ana] karāni sahti Summa ana šikari tanaddi-ma šipta $alum[matu 
šalummatu nis libbi] 
48. [nīļš [libbi] itūr šalāšīšu ana libbi tamannü-ma istanatti-ma [nīš libbi] 


5 49. [Summa KI.MIN (= Sympt.: 42-45)]: lišān-kalbi kima erēb Samii tugaddaš 
ina šēri ana mahar Samii iz[záz. . . .] 
50.[. . .] . . . ina patar siparri ištu šuršīšu tanassahsu tasák ina šikari 
ista[natti-ma nīš libbi] 
6 51. ana zikari tibūta šurši pizallur|ti] 


52. ritkubäti ina mahar |. . .] 

53. ina gaggadīšu tašakkan-mļa nis libbi] 
7 54. ana sinništi tibüta [šurši . . .] 

5b css ss] 


VI. Dii 18-26 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.4 


56. Siptu: guruš . . . e ta dir 

57. tibá e tāšuš 

58. ina gibīt Ištar Šamaš Ea u Asalluhi 

59. šiptu ul yattun šipat Ea u Asalluhi 

60. Sipat Ištar bļēlļet rāmi té šipti 

61. [duduļbū: [Sara]t dašļši] tebî mimma seherta ša ušarīšu 

62. [...šīpāt im|meri tebt nabasa . . . [. . .] 

63. [ina gablītīšu tarakkas mé] ellēti taSappak šipta sebi[Su tamannu] 


64. Traces 
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4 47. You throw (it) [either in] grape juice or in beer and the incantation 
*Shi[ver! Shiver! Sexual desire!] 
48. [Sex]ual desire returns!" you recite over it three times and he drinks (it) 
repeatedly and [(he will get) sexual desire]. 
5 49. [If ditto (= Sympt.: 42-45)]: You purify “dog’s-tongue”-plant when the 
sun sets; he st[ands] in the morning before the sun... [. . .] 
50. [. . .] you remove from its root... with a bronze knife; you pound (it); in 
beer he dri[nks (it) repeatedly and (he will get) sexual desire]. 
6 51. To make a man have an ‘elevation’: Geckols] 
52. which copulate in front of [. . .]. 
53. you put (them) on his head and [(he will get) sexual desire]. 


7 54. [To make] a woman have an ‘elevation’: 
55....[...] 
VI. Dii 18—26 = Incantation and its ritual No. DA 


56. Incantation: Have sex! . .. May you not be afraid! 

57. Rise! May you do not be afflicted! 

58. At the command of Ištar, Šamaš, Ea and Asalluhi; 

59. the incantation is not mine; it is the incantation of Ea and Asalluhi, 

60. the incantation of Ištar, [patro]n of love. Incantation formula. 

61. Its [ritual]: [Hair] of a reared-up buck, the “something little" of its penis, 

62. [. . . wool of a] reared-up [r]am, red wool, . . . [. . .] 

63. [you bind (them) around his waist], you libate pure [water], [you recite] the incan- 
tation seven [times]. 

64. Traces 
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Commentary 


1-4. 


11. 


12. 


16-17. 


24-26. 


29. 


According to Biggs (1967) this is the final part of a Sumerian incantation. In 
my opinion, it is a fragmentary Akkadian incantation. Note that Ningirima's 
epithet is often written logographically EN EN (see e.g., KAL 2, 7 ii 8’, Abusch 
et al. 2020: 191, No. 8.49: 17"! ^ Ms. E). 


On the god Tutu see e.g. TRichter 2014-2016. He is identified with Marduk 
(Sommerfeld 1982: 37) or Nabū. Sazu is a name for Marduk, see Krebernik 
2009-2011. 


musa”irānu arqu “green frog": For the use of the frog in therapeutic texts 
see Bácskay 2018. See F prescr. 8: 26 where the tadpole (atmu) of a green 
frog is an ingredient for the realization of an ointment. Note that it is a 
“secret name” for the kukru-plant and for the drug baqqu-gnat (URU.AN.NA: 
mastakal III 43—43a, Rumor 2017: 10). In a second millennium love incan- 
tation from Kis a kind of dark frog called huduššu refers to the female sex 
organs (PRAK 1 B 472 i 12’, Wasserman 2016: 151). 


dilütu is a water-system tool of a well or a canal. AHw. I 170 translates ‘Schöp- 
farbeit, -vorrichtung,' CAD D 142, B *hoisting device for drawing water from a 
well.’ See Læssøe 1953: 14; van Laere 1980: 36. Biggs sees it as a kind of small 
canal (1967: 18). The verb karāku “to block? is typical of contexts related to 
irrigation systems (CAD K: 199; AHw. I 446). 


For the restoration ramūti ‘slackened’ see No. A.3: 50; No. L.2: 20. Another 
possible restoration: Saddüti ‘taut,’ see No. A.4: 76. 


nādu ‘waterskin’ possibly is a metaphor to indicate the penis, on the model 
of the previous lines that mention the dilütu-water system. Another word 
for waterskin is indüru which appears in following love context: “Waterskin 
(and) food ration give [me. . .]” (KAR 158 ii 53’, Wasserman 2016: 208). 


The first four lines of Ms. C are poorly preserved: 1’. [. . .] x [. ..] / 2 [. . J ti ti 
[...]/3'.[..JlitL.]/4%.[.]x ET. ..]. 


Ms. D (ii 3-5) has a poorly preserved prescription before: *[. . .]/ 10 ó'.gr'.A'! 
ŠĀ.Z[1.GA] / ina [s]ix TUDU'.NITĀ" zı-i Ped 

kam-ma: It is maybe a king of fungus. When it is followed by the word aškāpu 
it indicates a particular type called “of the tanner" used for therapeutic pur- 
poses for rectal problems (BAM 1 iii 3), as a suppository (BAM 104: 16), for eyes 
(BAM 165 ii 12’) for the ears (AMT 86, 2: 11). AHw. I 433 s.v. kammu II ‘Gerbst- 
offe' (tannery); According to CAD K 125 a type of fungus; Landsberger, point- 
ing out that the determinative used is ú for plants and that both kibšu and 
Suhtu are synonymous with kammu (see URU.AN.NA: mastakal II 364—365), 


30. 


31. 


32. 


36. 
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translates it as “Schimmelpilz” (mold) (Landsberger 1967b: 172 fn. 135; AHw. 
I 472 s.v. kišbu). 

mut-tal-li-[ki]: Hunger's (1976: 27) idea of the restoration in Ms. C based on 
DU.DU in Ms. D. 

SAHAR I.D[IB' . . .]-ti ina i Az mut-tal-li-[ki]: for the reading see Farber 1979: 301. 
For aman asi muttalliki *fat of a dancing! bear" see AMT 101, 3: 3 (see CAD M/ 
II 306 s.v. muttalliku mng. 2a). Hunger (1976: 27) reads I AZ as NI.AS translating 
the line: “[. ..] .. . des Fárbers . . . [. . .] in einem beweg|lichen’. . .]." 


See also the mention ofthe fruit labbānu 'sweet pomegranate' in the catalogue 
LKA 94 iii 4. The pomegranate sweet juice is used in several prescriptions of 
this corpus for the realization of potions. See the love incantation in order to 
make a woman come and make love to her: *The beautiful woman has brought 
forth love. / Inana, who loves apples and pomegranates, / has brought forth 
sexual desire," and its ritual: “Either to an apple or to a pomegranate / you 
recite the incantation three times. You give (the fruit) to the woman (and) have 
her suck the juices. / That woman will come to you: You can make love to her" 
(KAR 61: 13, 8-10, Biggs 1967: 70). See also KAR 69: 4—5 (Biggs 1967: 74). 


Ms. D ii 9 has the D-stem of the verb lapātu (TAG.TAG) (contra Ms. C 12’ 
G-stem). The D-Stem of the verb is also used in therapeutic texts to indicate 
*to rub, massage' parts of the body (CAD L 91-92 mng 4 i). 

In Ms. D the reading up-šd-še'-e TAG is suggested by Farber (1979: 301), who 
translates “(mit deiner Hand), die die Zaubereien ‘beriihrt’ hat (berührst du 
die linke Hand der Frau).” Note, however, that in Ms. C the space is too small 
to restore Sá up-Sá-Se-e TAG. For this reason, I restore Sá ZAG “right (hand),” 
since the previous line mentions the left one. It seems that it is the patient 
who performs the ritual (his penis is mentioned), although with the second 
singular person one usually addresses the therapeutic operator. 


See the catalogue LKA 94 i 12. Note that No. D.3 features two speakers: the 
female partner (1. 32) and the therapeutic operator (ll. 33-34). 


The verb náhu is translated by Biggs (1967: 40) with "to find satisfaction": 
*You recite thus three times; (If) the man's and the woman's hearts both want, 
(but) they (still) [cannot] find satisfaction." Biggs's idea is that, although the 
man and woman desire each other, they are still incapable of having sexual 
intercourse. Hunger (1976: 27), on the other hand, translates the line 14 of 
Ms. B: *[diļes rezitirst du dreimal, und Mann und Frau werden in sexuelle 
Erregung geraten und nicht müde werden." In the following sentence — NITA 
u MUNUS SÀ-Sü-nu IL-šū-nu-ti ul i-nu-[uh-hu] - the subject of the two verbs is 
the *heart' (libbu) of woman and man. When libbu is the subject of verb náhu 
it is possible to translate with “to find relief" in reference to states of being 
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37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 


44, 
47. 


48. 
49, 


51. 


51-52: 


54. 


(see CAD N/I 143-150; AHw. II 716—717). See discussion on the verb náhu in 
the commentary ni3 libbi B: 10 


SE ha-a-a-ti: Biggs (1967: 40) and Hunger (1976: 27) read zip haa a ti *. . . 
flour’.” The latter word could be ha'attu/ha(y)yattu (CAD H 1 ‘panic’; AHw. 
I 309 *krankhafte Schreckhaftigkeit’). It indicates a state of fear considered 
pathological (on the fear as a symptom of loss of sexual desire see Chapter 
II 8 *Fear, distress, and insomnia"). Previous scholars have considered the 
term as a qualification of zip, that is, an unknown kind of flour. Their idea 
is that this kind of flour should be put into mustard water. Another problem 
is that they restore in all three texts the verb SUB. My proposal is as follows: 
instead of reading zip, we could read SE/ana ‘for, against’ (although SE for 
ana is mainly used in MB texts) and delete the verbal restoration. 


For the rēška ukāl formula see CAD K 517 s.v. kullu mng. 5 f c'. 


See incantation and its ritual No. B.1: 17: abbunat sinnisti talappat zikaru u 
sinnistu ištēniš [inuhhü] “You apply (it) to the woman's navel; the man and 
the woman [will find relief] together." 

ZI: According to Biggs (1967) it refers to the sexual organs. On the contrary, it 
indicates the throat (napistu). 


kitpulu: CAD K 466-467 ‘entwined’; AHw. I 494 ‘umeinander gewickelt,’ said 
of snakes, birds, lizards in divinatory literature such as Summa ālu. 


See F prescr. 5 for similar a symptom description. 


For the incantation “SU.ZI MIN” see the catalogue LKA 94 i 19, 26; A prescr. 
19: 32; K prescr. 28: 77-79. See also kunuk halti series (“haltu-seal”) K. 3010+ 
v 25' and 28' (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365, text 16 A). 


GUR: it could refer to the return (Akk. táru) of the sexual desire. 


tu-gad-daš: The verb guddušu indicates a ritual purification (CAD Q: 46—47; 
AHw. II 891). See incantation No. L.2: 22 kukrū guddušūtu "the holy kuk- 
ru-plants." 

c[uB’-az’] suggested by Abusch and Schwemer 2011. 


Aššur Medical Catalogue section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: 
[EN' . . . ana NI]TA Zr-tū S[ur-si]-'i! “[Including (prescriptions) . . .] to make a 
man have an ‘elevation’” (1. 102, Steinert 2018b: 217). 


The copulating geckos are ingredients also in the following prescriptions: K 
prescr. 31: 136 - N prescr. 8 ii 4; N prescr. 17 iii 32. 


See the explicit reference to woman's sexual desire in a passage of the Aššur 
Medical Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: [KA. 
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INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GļA Ü MUNUS.GIN.NA.KÁM ŠĀ.ZI.GA.MUNUS.A.KĀM “[Wording of 
the (incantation) for (male) sexual desi]re and (those) to make a woman come 
(and for) woman's sexual desire" (1. 106, Steinert 2018b: 217). The expression 
ŠĀ.ZI.GA MUNUS.A.KÁM concerns with arousing female sexual desire. 


56. See the catalogue LKA 94 i 20: [En] gu-ru-u[$ MIN] 8?piu MIN “[Incantation:] 
Have se[x! Have sex!] Baltu-thorn! Baltu-thorn!”; and also ibid. ii 26 ËN 
gur-[us . . .] “Incantation: Have se[x! . . .].” For the imperative of the verb 
garāšu see No. J.3: 7'. 
ka-na-a sar is unclear. 


57. tibá “rise”: This has been translated in other incantations as "rear up," in 
reference to animal metaphors. Animals here, however, are absent, so it is 
clear that the sexual reference of the verb alludes to sexual excitement. 


61. NÍG.TUR/sehertu “‘something little’ (of the penis)" is not clear. Biggs (1967: 
39) thinks that it could be “pre-coital seminal secretions”; Nougayrol (1962: 
94) hypotheses a euphemism for the foreskin. 


Incantations: stylistic and functional analysis 
I. A 7-rev. 11 // B obv.' 7-rev.' 1 = Incantation and its ritual No. D.2 


The text contains an incantation (ll. 10-20) and a prescription (ll. 21-23). The latter 

provides instructions to produce an ointment, consisting of magnetite and iron 

powder together with oil from the alabastron, on which the incantation is recited 
three times and with which the man's penis and the woman's vulva are to be anointed 

(itis not clear who anoints, whether the exorcist or the patients themselves).>”” 

The incantation, recited by the woman (l. 10 “my hunted akkannu-wild ass") 
should be divided into two parts, each consisting of five lines: 

— The first section (ll. 10-14) identifies the patient with a wild animal (akkan- 
nu-wild ass and serrému-onager), qualified as prey (tardu ‘hunted’), and through 
the usual rhetorical figures about the anonymity of the malevolent performer the 
patient's symptoms are described by making use of similes; 

— The second section (ll. 15—19) consists of an invocation of the Daughters of Anu 
and recommendations for the exorcist or the patient (use of imperatives). 


522 It should be noted that the use of magnetite and iron implies that in addition to the man, the 
woman must be a social performer of therapeutic practice. This is because, as seen in Chapter III 8 
“Ointments and amulets,” magnetite and iron are used for their ability of attraction. 
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The first section is composed of an initial line in which the patient is identified by 
metonymy with two wild animals and by two pairs of lines introduced by the inter- 
rogative pronoun *who" (mannu). The two couples are in antithetical syntactic order, 
with the verbs??? and the similes with the antipodes and the direct object (in the first 
pair the personal pronoun) in the middle: 


Who has blocked you like an opening of the dilütu-water system 
mannu ikrik -ka ki pi dilute 
has slackened you like slackened strings 
urammi -ka ki që ramüti 
Who like (those of) a traveller your ways has blocked 
mannu ki mār allāki harrānātīka iprus 
like (those of) Humbaba your forests has burned 
kī mār Humbaba qisatika usarrip 


The second section is also divisible into two parts of two lines each (excluding the 
variant line). Each section is introduced by an imperative, probably addressed to 
the patient: “go” (l. 15, alik) and “look” (l. 18, amur). The first imperative is followed 
by two precative phrases, the second by other mandatory forms, positive and nega- 
tive. Incantation makes use of imperatives, although it is impossible to say to whom 
they are addressed, whether to the therapeutic operator or the patient himself (see 
Biggs 1967: 19): “go” (1. 15, alik); “look, approach, and do not go back" (l. 18, amur 
endam-ma là takallá). This is clearly an exhortation of positive character. A similar 
formulation can be found in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon (Borger 1956: 43 and note, 
8 27, 1. 61): alik là kaláta “go without going back." In this text, the king turning to the 
gods, receives from the latter, as an oracle, the call to action: they will be at his side 
and his enemies will die.*”* 

The heavenly Daughters of the god Anu are invoked?” (märät Ani ša šamē). Unfor- 
tunately, no mythological context clarifies the nature of these entities (see Farber 


523 It should be noted that the verbs of the first line of the first pair, and of the second line of the 
second pair are in D-stem, whereas those of the two neighboring lines (the second of the first pair and 
the first of the second pair) stand in G-stem. 

524 A parallel is given by a therapeutic text whose purpose is to eradicate fever. In this case the 
expression, which acquires a negative tone, refers to fever, which is forced to leave the body of man: 
tardāta tattalak là takallá “You are driven out, go, do not come back!" (KUB 29, 58 ii 32-33, also 1. 14, 
Meier 1939: 202-204). In general, the verb kalú with negation and placed in relation to other verbs, 
often in the imperative, means ‘to do immediately something’ (see CAD K 102, mng. 5b). 

525 The expression is translated “heavenly Daughters of Anu” instead of “Daughters of Anu-of-the- 
sky” in order not to confuse these benign entities with the dangerous demon Lamaštu, also called 
"daughter of Anu" (see Biggs 1967: 18; Farber 1990: 301 fn. 12). Actually, in the text we find the 
Sumerogram DUMU.MUNUS in singular, but as noted by Biggs, itis not uncommon to refer to this group 
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1990: 302), whose number is often seven (maybe seven plus seven)" or two/three 
(see Goetze 1955: 8; Landsberger and Jacobsen 1955: 15-16; Farber 1990: 306). AMT 
10, 1 iii 18-19 states: “Two are the Daughters of Anu, between whom a mud wall is 
built / one sister has never seen the other” (Landsberger and Jacobsen 1955: 16).?7 
They are invoked in different incantations against various sicknesses and malaises, 
from the Old Babylonian period up to the compositions of the first millennium.??? In 
particular, they are mentioned in a formula used in certain incantations (from the Old 
Babylonian period): mannan lušpur ana mārāt Anim ša šamē “Whom should I send to 
the heavenly Daughters of Anu" (see Farber 1990). 

Amongst the various diagnostic categories against which they are evoked, there 
is witchcraft: 


Incantation. Two they are, the heavenly Daughters of Anu, 

three are they, the heavenly Daughters of Anu. 

Holding the rope, they descend to me from heaven. 

(I ask them): “For what have you arisen, whither do you go?" 

*We have come to search the sorcerer and the witch of NN, son of NN; 
to take their sticks, 

to collect their waste, 

to illuminate the brazier at night have we come." 

[Maqlú III 31-38, Abusch 2016: 85-87] 


Similarly, they can be the authors of witchcraft: 


Incantation. I am the pure River and Sacred Light (namru) 
my sorcerers are the Sages (apkallū) of the Apsū, 

my sorceresses are the heavenly Daughters of Anu.?” 
[Maqlú III 61-63, Abusch 2016: 90] 


of benevolent entities with the singular (see Biggs 1967: 18). The expression is also used as an epithet 
for other supernatural entities, such as the Lamaštu, but also gods like Ištar (KAR 144: 16) or Nin-Karrak 
(KAR 16: 4). 

526 For the number seven in reference to divine entities (Sebettu) see e.g. Verderame 2017b; 2017c. 
527 The same formula can be found in lines 25-28, referring to the eyes, described as sisters, 
separated by a mountain and a wall of mud (see Landsberger 1958: 57-58). 

528 For the sources see Goetze 1955; Landsberger and Jacobsen 1955; Biggs 1967: 18-19; Farber 1990; 
CAD M/I 334 (sse also Botteró 1987-1990: 229). See also STT 73: 61-62 (ibid. 71-72, Reiner 1960: 33): 
“Incantation ‘Constellation of the Cart’. [The C]art of heaven, its yoke is Ninurta / the rod (of the yoke) 
is Mar[duk], its axis are the pure heavenly Daughters of Anu." 

529 See also ibid. VI 86-87. Abusch (2002: 202-203) argues that the witches, the heavenly Daughters 
of Anu, constitute a threat to namru (the sun-god Šamaš), since they seem to represent clouds who 
can cover over the sun, even prevent it from rising in the morning in the eastern mountains (see ibid. 
209-210). 
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A text informs us about the origin of these entities, who were created by Anu in pri- 
mordial time alongside Heaven and Earth and the oath: 


[Incantation. We] are the heavenly Daughters of Anu, 
creation of Ayabba, the extended Sea. 

Anu our father created us and 

Heaven and Earth were created together with us, 
[and] the oath was created with us. 

[King 1975: 126, No. 61: 5-9, dupl. LKA 153: 6-9]? 


Their creation is enacted in primordial times by Anu, in the Ayabba, the vast sea.” 
The waters of this ocean are used, according to different incantations, by the heavenly 
Daughters of Anu, often along with those of the Euphrates and Tigris,*** and sprayed 
during treatment against sicknesses: 


May I send someone to the Daughters of Anu. 

May they take for me their pitchers of [huldlu]-stone (and) 

their mugs of lapis laz[uli]. 

May they take the ocean waters (ayabba), the vast sea, (and) 

water from the Tigris and Euphraltes]. 

May they spray it and eliminate the sikkatu, migtu, and a[Sti]-sicknesses. 
[BAM 543 iv 30’-35’, dupl. STT 136 iii 37-42, Farber 1990: 317? 


The connection between these figures and the ocean waters becomes clear. They are 
created in the Ayabba and use its water for therapeutic purposes. In incantation No. 
D.2: 19, however, there is no mention of ocean waters, but of dew: “Do not release 
the dew of Anu's daughters." The term nalšu describes the dew (see CAD N/I 202-203 
‘dew’; AHw. II 724—725 ‘(Nacht-)Tau’; Landsberger 1934: 160—161; Biggs 1967: 19). 
It does not refer to a specific type of rain, although it is connected to it (see Lands- 
berger 1934: 160; Biggs 1967: 19).?^ In fact, it is used with the verb zanānu ‘to rain’: 
*[After] the sickness has rained (iznunu) like dew" (KAR 375 rev. iv 25-26, CAD N/I 
202); alternatively the verb used is nalāšu ‘to wet with dew,’ but also in the sense of 
‘to rain':*36 “(The demon) rains on earth [like deļw” (CT 17, 27: 3-4, Landsberger 1934: 
161; CAD N/1 199).?” The fact that the dew comes from heaven is confirmed by other 


530 See Landsberger 1958: 57 fn. 6. 

531 On Ayabba see Horowitz 1998: 303-304. 

532 Other sources mention the pure water of the Sea (mé támtim ellütim) (see Farber 1990). 

533 See also Msk 731030, Arnaud 1987: 345, l. 11; CT 23, 2: 6-7 and dupl. AMT 31, 2:7, Farber 1990: 311; 
BAM 510 iii 1-2, Farber 1990: 312; Hunger 1976, No. 44: 72. 

534 See the following love composition: “[The Daugh]ters of Anu the sky/[day]’ Lights have purified, / 
the sk]y of Anu" (CUSAS 10, 11: 2-4, Wasserman 2016: 236). 

535 See also CT 17, 33: 36-37, dupl. STT 179 r. 53-54. 

536 See CT 18, 24 K.4219 r. ii 3 (dupl. LTBA 2 2: 310): na-la-šu = za-na-nu (CAD N/T: 199) 

537 See LKA 70 ii 24, Ebeling 1931: 52. 
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texts, which would also explain its relationship with the Daughters of Anu. It is the 
god Adad”? who governs the domain of the atmospheric beings, as well as the dew: 


May he (= Adad) make the rain fall at day, 

may he at night furtively 

make the dew rain down, 

so that the field can, furtively, support the grain. 
[Atrahasis II ii 16-19, Lambert and Millard 1969: 74] 


In another text, a prayer to Marduk,?? it is the latter who causes the dew to fall from 
the “breast of heaven (ina serret Samami) ^": *(Marduk) [the one who makes] the 
dew fall from the breast of heaven" (Lambert 1959-1960: 61: 9). Here the dew, as in 
the previous text, plays a positive role in terms of abundance and prosperity for the 
fields (l. 10-12). 

The absence of dew, as well as rain, is considered a curse: 


Th[us] may the r[ain and the d]ew on your fields 

and [you]r pastures not come, instead of [d]ew, 

may coal r[ain] on your land. 

[Vassal Treaty of Esahaddon vii 531-533, Wiseman 1958: 69] 


There are no clear astrological omens regarding dew,^^ and contrary to what Biggs 


says (1967: 19), it does not seem to be considered as an unfortunate phenomenon.*” 
The scholar quotes a passage from Maqli, in this regard, where the witches are con- 
sidered to be the cause of this phenomenon: 


538 See CT 24, 40: 50 [*Ša]-la : MIN (= Ša-la) šā nam-še “Sala of the dew”; CT 25, 10: 38 *Sa-la : MIN 
(= *Sa-la) nišē u na-al-ši “Sala of the people of the dew." On the goddess and her relationship with 
Adad see Schwemer 2006-2008: 565-567. 

539 Wherasina Hymn to Šamaš, it depends on the sun god: “Dew, fog, snow |... .] without Šamaš they 
are not given” (KBo 1, 12: 5-8, Ebeling 1954: 213). 

540 For the expression "breast of the heavens" see Borger 1964: 55; referring to our incantation, Biggs 
writes: «Behind this concept probably lies the observation that a cow's udder, when full, often drips. 
It is possible that uššuru/muššuru is the technical term for the physiological process of letting down 
milk» (1967: 19). 

541 Possibile mention of the dew in Enüma Anu Enlil: “If Adad shouts in the middle of the sky and 
the middle of the sky(?) [. . .], in that year (there will be) rain, (variant): no rain(?)"; where A.AN can 
indicate indeed raining/the rain (zanānu/zunnu), but the dew (nalšu) as well (XIV 42', Gehlken 2012: 
62; see also XLVI 45’). 

542 It must not be interpreted that the use of dew in the similes for the description of sicknesses 
or demons is evidence for considering the dew as an unfavorable sign (as in CT 23, 10: 18; Lambert 
1970: 43, 1.30; Ludlul III 81, Oshima 2014: 98; LKA 70 ii 24; Lamastu II 17, Farber 2014: 98). Consider 
for example the positive similarity in VAT 17347, Old Babylonian Love Dialogue between Nanāya and 
Muati: “Like dew charms (of love) (irimmu) rain down (on him)" (rev.' 11^, Wasserman 2016: 125). 
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Incantation. Whoever you are, O witch, who like the wind of South has accumulated (ikkimu) 
for fifteen days, 

nine days of fog, dew for one year. 

She has formed a cloud against me and has put it over me. 

[Maqlii V 76-78, Abusch 2016: 141-142] 


The passage in question outlines the action of the witch that causes human suffer- 
ing. She has accumulated fog and dew, like the southern wind, and formed a cloud 
against the man. It is in this case, that dew or other atmospheric phenomena are not 
so much a negative sign per se, but rather metaphors for witchcraft drawn from mete- 
orological phenomena that can be found all over the series, for example in line 81 we 
even find: *I disperse your witchcraft w[hich you] have acc[umulated against me day 
and night]." It makes use of the same verb nakāmu, used in line 76 to express the evil 
doings of the witch, by using meteorological metaphors. 

Returning to incantation No. D.2, the heavenly Daughters of Anu are invoked so 
that they may grant the “wellbeing of the ‘heart’ (libbu) to the ‘heart’ and that of the 
*waterskin' to ‘waterskin’” ofthe patient. The patient or the exorcist is advised: “Not to 
release the dew of Anu's daughters." One possible interpretation of the dew not being 
released is that it should be metaphorically collected for therapeutic purposes. As we 
have seen above, it is invoked elsewhere to refer to abundance and well-being, and its 
absence is seen as a curse. To not drop it means to not lose it because it is a manifes- 
tation of the aid of benevolent entities. 
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List of manuscripts 
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Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantatios 
number and 
prescriptions 

A VAT 8233 KAR 236: Single-col. NA 8"-7'^ Aššur, No. E.1; 
1-rev. 23 tablet cent. Library N 4 No. E.2; 

No. E.3 

B VAT 8916 KAR 70: Single-col. NA 8'"-7'" Aššur No. E.1 
rev. 10-24 tablet cent.  LibraryN 4 

C A 483 BAM 369 = Fragment NA 8-7" Aššur, No. E.1 
CCMAwR 3, ofasingle- cent. LibraryN4 
pl.1:1-12 col. tablet 

D Spll976= CCMAwR3, Three-col. LB 4-3" Babylon? No. E.1; 

BM35394  pls.2-3i tablet cent. No. E.2 
9'-ii 22’ 

E VAT8265 KAR 243 Fragment NA 8-7" Assur, No. E.1; 
obv.' ofa single- cent. Library N 4 No. E.2 
1-rev.'12’ col. tablet 

F VAT LKA 99b: Fragment NA gih_7th Aššur, No. E.2 

13643bis 1-11 of a single- cent. Library N 4 
col. tablet 
G VAT 10697+ LKA99d= Fragment MA 13% Aššur, No. E.2; 
10830 CCMAwR 3, ofa two- 11^ Library N 4 No. E.3; 
pls. 4-5 col. tablet cent. Bow ritual; 
rev. iii Prescr. 4-6 
1’-16’, 
iv 4-30’ 
H SU 52/ SIT280ii Two-col. NA 8-7" Sultantepe No. E.2 
13941614 ` 62-iii 23 tablet cent. 
1704250 + 
250A +323 

| K.11076 TCS2,pl.3 Fragment NA 7 Nineveh, No. E.2 

rev. 1-8 cent. — Ashurbanipal’s 
Library’ 

J VAT10090  BAM272:  Frg.ofa NA 8"-7'^ Aššur, Bow ritual; 
1’-23’ single-col. cent. Library N 4? Prescr. 1-5 

tablet 

K K916 AMT73,2: Smallfrg. NA 8-7 Nineveh, Bow ritual 
3-8 ofa single- cent. — Ashurbanipal's 

col. tablet Library’ 
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Editions 


Ebeling 1925: 32, 36, 56 (Ms. A, F, K) 

Thompson 1934: 93-94 (Ms. K) 

Biggs 1967: 27-35, 52-54, 63-64 (Ms. A, B E, F, G, H, I, J, K) 
Seux 1976: 400—401 (trans. of No. E.2: 2537) 

BFoster 2005: 676—677 (trans. of No. E.2: 25-37) 

Schwemer 2010: 119 (trans. of Ms. H) 

Scurlock 2014b: 548—550 (Ms. J) 

Abusch et al. 2020: 35-44, No. 4.2 (Ms. A, B, D, E, F, G, H, I) 


Structure of the text 


Text nis libbi E is based on Ms. A. It is constituted by the following incantations: No. 
E.1 “May the wind blow! May the mountains quake!" (with duplicates Ms. B, C, D, E); 
No. E.2 "Light of the heavens, wise Ištar” (with duplicates D, E, F, G, H, I); No. E.3 "At 
my bed a ram is tied” (with duplicate G rev. iv 2630”). The text continues, following 
Ms. G and J, with the bow ritual (Ms. G, J, K) and six prescriptions (prescr. 1-6, Ms. G, J). 


A-B-C-D No. E.1 
A-D-E-G-H-I No.E.2 
A-G No. E.3 
G-J-K Bow ritual 
J Prescr. 1-3 
G-J Prescr. 4-6 


I. Incantation No. E.1 *May the wind blow! May the mountains quake!" (Biggs 1967 
No. 14), 11. 1-17 (Ms. A 1-17 // B rev. 10-24 // C 1-12 // Di 9’-21’ // E obv.' 1-14) 


II Ritual and incantation No. E.2 “Light of the heavens, wise Ištar” (Biggs 1967 No. 
11), Il. 18—45 (A 18-rev. 15 // D ii 5/—22' // E obv'. 15'-rev' 12’ // F 1-11 // G rev. iv 
4/—25' // H ii 62-iii 22 // I rev. 1-8) 


III. Incantation No. E.3 “At my bed a ram is tied” (Biggs 1967 No. 12), ll. 46-53 (Ms. A 
rev. 16-23 // G rev. iv 26’-30’) 


IV. Bow ritual ll. 54—59 (Ms. G rev. iii 1'—5' // J 1'—6' // K 3-8) 
Prescription 
1. 60-62 (Ms. J 7’-9’) 
2. 63-64 (Ms. J 10’-11’) 
3. 65-67 (Ms. J 12’-14’) 
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4. 68—69 (Ms. G rev. iii 6/—7' // J 15'-16') 
5. 70—72 (Ms. G rev. iii 8—10' // J 17/-19') 
6. 73—78 (Ms. G rev. iii 11’-16’ // J 201'-23') 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 
— Ms.A-KAR236 
rev. 24-26 = a colophon of Issar-tariba, see commentary 1. 53 


— Ms.B= KAR70 
1-5 = No. F.1 (Ms. A) 
6-10 = D Diagn. (Ms. F) 
11-44 = F prescr. 5-7, 10-17 (Ms. A) 
45—rev. 9 = No. FA (Ms. A) 
rev. 25-30 = No. F.5 (Ms. A) 
rev. 31-33 = No. B.2 (Ms. B) 
rev. 35 = Fragmentary colophon, see commentary nis libbi B: 40 


- Ms. C = BAM 369 (CCMAWR 3, pl. 1) 
rev. 2'—9' = B prescr. 1 (Ms. C) 
rev. 10’-12’ = Fragmentary colophon, see commentary niš libbi B: 29 


- _ Ms. D = Sp II 976 = BM 35394 (CCMAWR 3, pls. 23) 
i1 = Undecipherable 
i 2/-8' = D Diagn. (Ms. G) 
ii 1'-4' = Fragmentary lines 
ii 5’-22’ = No. E.2 (Ms. D) 
iii 17-4’ = Undecipherable 
rev. iv - Not preserved 
rev. v. 1'—5' = Fragmentary 
rev. v 6’-10’ = No. A.3 (Ms. H) 
rev. vi 1’-3’ = Undecipherable 


- Ms.G-LKA 99d = CCMAwR 3, pls. 4-5 
i 1’-12’ = Fragmentary 
ii 1’-19’ = Fragmentary 
rev. iii 18’-27’ = Fragmentary prescription 
rev. iii 28/—29' = Fragmentary prescription 
rev. iv 1/-3' = Fragmentary incantation 


- Ms.H=STT 280 
i 1-7 = K prescr. 1-2 (Ms. A) 
i 8-17 = D Sympt.; Prescr. 4 (Ms. E) 
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i 18-21 = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. E) 

i 22-51 = K prescr. 3-18 (Ms. A) (note i 44 = A prescr. 7 (Ms. D)) 
i 52-55 = A prescr. 9-12, 16 (Ms. D) 
i 56-ii 9 = K prescr. 19-22 (Ms. A) 
ii 10-21 = No. M.1 (Ms. B) 

ii 22-35 = K prescr. 23-28 (Ms. A) 

ii 36—50 - No. K.3 (Ms. A) 

ii 51-53 = No. K.4 (Ms. A) 

ii 54-61 = No. K.5 (Ms. A) 

iii 24-33 = No. K.6 (Ms. A) 

iii 34-42 = No. K.7 (Ms. A) 

iii 43-iv 7 = K prescr. 29-31 (Ms. A) 
iv 8-23 - No. K.8 (Ms. A) 

iv 24-31 = No. K.9 (Ms. A) 

iv 32—36 = K prescr. 32 (Ms. A) 

iv 37-41 = No. A.1 (Ms. D) 


Transliteration 


I. A177 // Brev. 10-24 // C 1-12 // Di 9'-21' // E obv.' 1-14 = Incantation No. E.1 


1  Ao.1 [ IM] KUR-e [ļi-nu-šuļ 
Br.10 ËN li-lik IM KUR” [[i-nu-Su] 
Co.1 [ |F Tli-nu!-[šu] 
Do.i9' [ li-lik ım KURŠ [ ] 

2. Ao.2 [ ur-paļ-tum,-ma ti-ku | ] 
Br.10-11 lik-ta-sir / ur-pa-tūm-ma ti-ku lit-"tuk' 
Co.2 [ ur-pa-tulm,-ma ti-ku | ] 


Do.i10’  [lik-ta]-sir ur-pa-tūm-ma  'ti-ku lit-[tuk] 


3. A0.3 [lim]-gu-ug ANSE-ma EME  li-[ir-kab] 
Br.11-12  lim-gu-ug ^ ANSE-[ma] EM[r]/ "ii-ir-kab' 
Co.3 [ EIME  li-ir-[kab] 


Do.ill’  [lim-gu|ug! ANŠE-ma EME i-ir-kab! 


4. Ao.4 [li]t-bi da-āš-šū li-ir-tak-ka-bu — ü-ni-qé x 
Br.12 lit-bi da-dš-šū li-ir-[kab] lýúl-ni-q6 X 
C 0.4 [ ] "li-ir-tak'-ka-ba "ú-ni'-q[é-ti] 
Do.i12 [ dļa-dš-šū li-ir-tak-ka-(bu) u'ni-qé'-ti(text TE) 


Eo.1 [ 1'x x! [ ] 


10. 


11. 


A 0.5 
Br. 13 
C 0.5 
D 0.113” 
Eo.2 


A 0.6 
Br. 14 
Co.6 
Do.i14’ 
Eo. 3 


Ao.7 
Br.15 
Co.7 
D 0.115” 
Eo. 4 


A 0.8 
Br. 16 
C o. 8 
D 0. 116” 
Eo.5 


A 0.9 
Br.17 
C 0. 9 
D 0.117’ 
Eo.6 


A 0. 10 
Br. 18 
C o. 10 
D 0. 118 
Eo.7 


A 0.11 
Br. 19 
C o. 10 
Do.i19 
Eo.8 
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ina SAG GIS.NA-ia lu ra-ki-is da-āš-'šū! 


ina SAG GIS.'NAl-ia lu-ū ū-ra-ki-is da-āļš-šū 


[ ] lu ra-'ki-is da-dš-(šū 
[ salcGi$.Ná-ias! lu ra-ki-"is da?-[dš-šū 
[ GIŠ.NĀ-iļa lu ra-ki-is da-áš-[šú] 


ina še-pit GIS.NÁ-ia lu  ra-kiis pu-ha-lu, 
ina še-pit GIŠ.NĀ-ia lu-ü ü-ra-ki-is pu-ha-l[u] 


[ ] lu ra-ki is pu-ha-Iļu,] 

[ GI]š.'NĀ"-ias lu ra-ki-is — p[u-ha-lu] 

[ GIŠ.NJĀ-ia lu ra-ki-is = ““pu-h{a-lu,] 
Sá — SAG GIŠ.NĀ-ia ti-bá-a ra'-man-ni 

šāina SAG GIŠ.NĀ-ia ti-ba-a ra(text 1$)-man-n[i] 

[ ] ti-ba-a ra-ma-[an-ni] 

[ SA|G GIŠ.NĀ-ia; ti-ba-a ra-man-[ni] 

[ GIS.N]Á-ia ti-ba-a ra-man-ni 


šā še-pit GIS.NA-ia ti-bá-a hu-ub-(bi)-ba-an-ni 
šā še-pit GIS.NÁ-ia — hu-ub-bi-ba-an-n{i] 
[ ] hu-ub-bi-ba-an-n{i] 
[ Se-pilt GIŠ.NĀ-lias ti'-ba-a hu-'ub'-bi-ban-n|[i] 
[ GIŠ.|TNĀ"-ia ti-ba-a hu-bi-ba-an-n{i] 


ü-ru-[ü]-a'ü'-ru MUNUS.UR ü-Sar-Sü ü-Sar UR.GI; 
ü-ru-á-a ü-ru kal-ba-ti  Giš-'šū! ú-Sar U[R.GI;] 
[ MU]NUS.UR 'Gi$-Sü! ú-Sar U[R.Gr;] 
[ú-ru]-ú-a ü-"ru MUNUS'.UR Gi$-$ ū-šar UR.GI; 
[ü-ru-ü]-a à-ru [MUNUS].UR ú-šar- 


GIM ú-ru MUNUS.UR ibat ú ú-Sar UR.GI; 
GIM ú-ru MUNUS.UR is-ba-tu ú-"šar kal™-[bi"] 
[x ü]-ru! MUNUS.UR is-ba-tu GI$ ` UR.GH 
[x] 'ú'-ru MUNUS.UR is-ba-tu Ü-Sar UR.GI, 


[ciS]-ka li-ri-ka ma-la maš-ga-šū 
Gi$-ka li-ri-ka ma-la maš-ga-[šú] 
[Giš]-ka l[i-ri-ka ma-lļa maš-ga-šļi'] 

[ Ni-"ri-ka' ma-la maš-ga-ši(text RI) 
ū-šar-ka li-ri-ka ma-la maš-ga-ši 
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12. Ao.12 [ás-b]a-ka [x] bu-un-zer-ri Sá si-ha-a-te 
Br.20 āš-ba-ku ina bu-un(text E")-zer-ri šā si-ha-a-[ti] 
Co. 11 [ bu-un-zer]-ri [x si-ha]-'a-[ti] 
D o. i 20' [ bu-un-ze]r-ri šā si-ha-a-[ti] 
Eo.9 [ buļ-'un-zer!-ri šā si-ha-a-'ti! 
13. Ao.13 [bu-']u-cra a-a ah-ti TU; ËN 
Br.21 bu-'u-ū-ra a-a ah-ti TU, EN 
Co. 11 rbut-”u-ra a-a 'ah-ti Tug! [x] 
Do.i21 [ ah]|-ti Tug! [x] 
E o. 10 bu-wra a-a ah-ti TU; EN 
14. Ao.14 [KA].INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
Br.22 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
C o. 12 [ ] _ SÀ.ZLG[A] 
Eo. 11 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
15. Ao.15 [ KļU'.KU "**K[A'.GI|.NA.DAB.BA KU.KU A[N.BAR] 
C o. 13 traces 
E o. 12 DŪ.DŪ.BI KU.KU "KA.GLNA.DAB.BA  KU.[K]U AN.B[AR'] 
16. Ao.16 [x] 'i'.GI$ BUR SuB-[di] EN 7-šū ana ŠĀ [ NIT]A 
C o. 13 traces 
E o. 13 [N]A/ x x [ | En 7-šū ana ŠĀ S1D-nu [x] 
1. Ao.17 [Gi]š-šū MUNUS GAL,.'LA'-$á ES [MES] "x x ir-ta?-[na-ka-ab] 
Eo. 14 [ ] 'x! [GAL,.L]A-S4 EŠ.MEŠ-ma ir-ta-[na-ka-ab] 


Variant B of the lines 15-17 


Br.22 DŪ.DŪ.BI KU.KU AN.BAR KU.KU "**KA.GI.NA.DAB.BA(text AB)! 
Br23 tīGr-lim {MIN} PIS, ip : //a-na “ip// ina lib-bi 1.618 ŠUB-di 
Br24 EN 7-Sú a-na lib-bi SID-nu-ma SES-su 


II. A 18-rev. 15 // D ii 5'-22' // E obv'. 15/-rev.'12' // F 1-11 // G rev.' iv 4’-25’ // H ii 
62- iii 23 // I rev. 1-8 = Ritual and incantation No. E.2 


18. A 0.18 [x] NA IL SÀ-Sú KAR-ma lu ana! MUNUS-[Sú x] ana MUNUS 
BAR TDU-ka LAL! 

Do.ii5’-6’ DIŠNA "IL! ŠĀ-šū 'KAR'-ma "lu! ana MļUNUs-šū] lu ana MUNUS 
[BAR]-ti DU-[ka x] 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Eo. 15’ 


Griv4’ 


H ii 62 


A 0.19 

Do. ii 6’-7’ 
Gr.iv 5’ 

H ii 63 

A o. 20 
Do. ii 8’ 
Gr.iv 5’ 
Hii 63-iii 1 
Ao. 21 

Do. ii 9’-10’ 
Gr.iv6' 
Hiii2 


Ao.22 
Do. ii 10’-11’ 


Gr. iv 7’-8’ 


H iii 3-4 


Ao. 23 


Do. ii 12’-13’ 


Gr. iv 8’-9’ 


H iii 4-5 


Ir.1 
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[ ] ‘ana’ M[UNUS 


[ 

BAR-]e DU LAL 

[ IL ŠĀ ‘KAR! — 
BAR-(i ŠĀ-ŠŪ NU "IL! 


ana 'MUNUS'-Sú lu — MUNUS 


Tana? IGI 15 MUL” ` Spp, GIN-an "sISkUR(text GAZ) 
BAL-[qi] 

[ Yris-tar" m[uL”5] / pug GIN-an ““["sIsKUR BļAL-glil 
[ ] 
[ diļš-tar mu" = — YÜUSISKUR DŪ-uš 
NĪG.NA "LI GAR-an KAŠ.SAG | ] 

NĪG.N[A] *"rr GAR-an [ BJAL-qi-m[a] 

[ šim I GAR-an V KAS BAL-gi 

NĪG.NA *™ L[I l/I ] 


UUZAG "UME.HĒ ""KA.NE | ] — — 
"[77]AG ""Mg.HÉ """KA1.N[E GA]R-an / TKAST.SAG BAL-qi 
[ GA]R-an — — 


[ ] = = 


2NU LUDU /27 NU DUH.LÀL 2 NU kup-ri 2NUIM.BABBAR | |] 
2N[uiup]u[x NJU [DUH.LĀJL / 2 NU kup-ri 2NU'IM.BABBAR 2!NU 
Im 


[ ]'.upu2 NU DUH.LĀL! | kuļp-ri[ |IM.BABBAR / [ 
I]M 

[ 1/ 2n]u 
I[M] 


2NU NĪG.SILA;;.GĀ 2NU SERIN DŪ-uš ina — Š"5BUR.ZI 
AL.[SEG¢.GA] 

2 NU NiG.SILAy.GA 2 "NU 5*ERIN! D[Ü-u]S /ina — 
AL.ŠEG;.GĀ! 
2NU Tli!-še 
ISEG,!.GA 


[ DŪ-uļš ina —  "'SBUR.ZLGAL NU 


NU 
duSBUR.ZL'GAL NU 
2NU e-re-ni [DU]-u3/ [ina S]A’ kat-si NU 


rdug] [ 
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24. Ao.24 ina IZI anaIGI 15 MUL” ta-šār-rap-ma kam DU,-GA 
Do.ii13-14' i[na ız]ı / ana 1G[1] 3isg-tár "MULPS — ta'-ár-rap-ma kam D[U4 GA] 
G r. iv 9' ina "Izr anaıcı [15] —  ta-iárrap = — 
H iii 5-6 [ / [tla-sár-r[ap ] 
Ir.2 [ MUL™|® ta-šār-rap-ma kam | ] 
25. A0.25 EN na-na-rat AN-e  te-[I]i'-tu *ris'-[tar] 
D o. ii 15” EN na-na-rat TAN-e te-li-tu 9 | 
F1 [ A]N-'e! AN.zīB tiš-tar 
G r. iv 10" [ na-naļ-rat AN-e ta-li-tu — "is-tar 
Hiii7 Én “na-[ na-rat ] 
Ir.3 [ ANLe te-li-tum '*[ | 
26. Ao.26 be-let DINGIR"Š Sá an-[na-sl]á  a[n-nu] 
D o. ii 16 be-let DINGIR"S rij! aqn-na-iá! [ ] 
F2 [be-llet DINGIR"”® šā ` an-na-áá — annu 
Gr.iviO-1i tbe-let! DINGIR"®/[ ] annu 
Hiii8 be-let DINGIR"[® ] 
Ir.4 [ slá an-na-Sa aln-nu] 
27  A0.27 mu-tal-la-at ^ DiNGIR"S šá gli-bit-sa ] 
Do. ii 17 tmu-tal-la-'at DINGIR™® iá qi-'bit-sa’ s[i-rat] 
F3 [mu]-"tal!-la-at DINGIR”® šd gí-bitsa si-rat 
G r. iv 11 "mu'-tal-la-at" DINGIR"S ša gí-bit-sa si-rat! 
Hiii8 [mu-tal-lļa-at DIN[GIR™ ] 
Ir.5 [ DINGIR"]S šá qi-bit-sa | ] 
28. Ao.28 Tbe'-[let] AN-e u Kr-tim muma-’i-[rat ] 
Do.ii 18 [be]- let! an-'e! [x k]r-tim mu'-ma-'i-rat 'ka'-[a | 
FA [b]e-let AN u KI mu-ma-i-rat DÜ URU.URU 
Gr. iv 12 [ mlu-ma- i!-rat DŪ.A.BI URU.URU™® 
Hiii9 Tbe-let! AļN mu-ma]- "i'-rat'ka-la | ] 
Ir.6 [ mu-ma]-'i-rat ka-la | ] 
29. Ao.29 star ina ni'-ip-"hi-ki kit-mu'-s[u ] 
D o. ii 19’ rdiiš-t[ar ni]-'ip-hi-ki! kit-mu-su SU.NI[GIN ] 
E5 diš.tar ina KUR(text MU)-ki kit-mu-su ŠU.NIGIN EN? -e 
Fr. iv 13” [ ni-ip-hi-]-ki kit-"Tmu-su be-lu be-le-e! 
H iii 10 rdiš.tar ina KUR-ki kit-mu-su nap-har beļ-le-e] 
Ir.7 [ kit|-mu-su SU.NI[GIN ] 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Aobv30  'ana-ku NENNI A NENNI! alk-ta-mis ] 

Do.ii20' ana-k[u alk-ta-mis mļa-har-kiļ 

F6 ana-ku NENNI A NENNI ak-ta-mis IGI-ki 

Gr.ivl4” | | NENNI akta-mi-'is! ma-a-"har-ki' 

H iii 11 ana-ku NENNI A NENNI ak-ta-mis I[G1-kiļ 

Ir.8 [ ak-ta-mļi-is | m[a-har-ki] 

Ar.1 ša kiš-pi ep'(textLu)-šu ina KI šu-nu-lu n|u”®-ia] 

Do.iü21 šļā ] 

F7 šā kiš-pi e-pu-šū-ni ina KI šū-nu-lu Nu™®-ia 

Gr.iv15” [ Dļū-'ni! — — šu-nu-lu nu™*-ia 

H iii 12 šā kiš-pu ep-šū-ni-ni ina KI šu-nu-lu Nu[™*-ia] 

Ir.9 [ šu-nuļ-'lu! [ ] 

Ar.2 GIM "*ZA.GIN lu-bi-ib zu-um-[ri] 

D o. ii 22’ G[IM ] 

F8 GIM "*ZA.GIN líb-bi-ib zu-u[m-ri] 

Gr. iv 16’ [ lu-bi-iļb su-ri 

H iii 13 GIM "ZA.GĪN lu-bi-ib z[u-um-ri] 

Ar3 GIM "GIŠ.NUj.GAL luzaLáG® saG™-[ia] 

Er! [x náGIs N]UL GAL [ ] 

F9 [Gr]M "ÓGIS.NUL.GAL — — ZALÁG"S saļ[G”5-ig] 

Gr. iv 16°-17° GIM" "GIŠ. NUq.GAL! / [ ] 

H iii 14 GIM "GIŠ.ĪNU4|.GAL — ZALÁG"S sA[G”-jaļ 

Ar.4 GIM KŪ.BABBAR  eb-be GIM KÙ.SI» ru-še-e a-dir-ta 
a-[a ] 

Er? [ KÜ.BABBA|R l'eb'-be GIM KÜ.S[I> 

] 

F10 [GIlm 'KÜ.BABBAR! eb-be u KŪ.SI» nrus$-si-[i a-dir-tļa 
Ta-al ar-si 

Gr. iv 17" [ K]Ü.SI» ru-še-e a-dir(text HU)-ta 
ia ar-ši 

Hiii15 — — — [GI] M KÜ.sr; 'huš-ši-e a-dir-t[ü 

] 

Ar5 ūtar-muš ūīGI-lim IGLNIŠ — *AS.TÁL.[TÁL] 

Er.3' [Éta]r-mus!  *rarlim  ılcı.nıs] "TAŠ.TĀL.TĀL! 

F11 rip |" tīar-lim  “IGI.[NIŠ ] 

Gr. iv 18’ [ ]  "*ugrwiá AŠ.TĀL.TĀL 

H iii 16 ūtar-muš rūi[1G]1-lim TIGI.NIŠ ™as.[TAL.TAL] 
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36. Ar.6 ŪSIKIL Ū.KUR.RA — 8PGAN.'U,! 
Er. 3-4 ré ]/ TŪ.KUR.RA ®8GAN.U; 
Gr. iv 18-19" "sIKIL! / [ SEG AN]. TU;! 
H iii 17 — TŪ1.KUR.RA GIS! B[ŪR] 

37. Ar.7 Tlit-rut-du ru-he-e-a an-nam 3-šū DU;GA-[ma] 
Er. 4’-5’ lit-r[u]-du ru-he-e-[a] / an-nam 3-šū DU1;GA-ma 
Fr.iv19 li-it-ru-du ru-he-e-ia — = = 
Hiii17 li-it-"ru-du ru-[he-e-ia]  — — — 

38. Ar.8 DŪ.DŪ.BI KŪ.BABBAR KŪ.SI» "ZA.GIN "Ü GIS.NU [GAL] 
Er. 6' DŪ.DŪ.BI KŪ.BABBAR KUÜ.sL; "| ] "GIš1.NU1.(GAL) 
Gr. iv 20’ — [ no GI]S.NUg.GAL 
H iii 18 — KÜ.BABBAR KU.SI M ZALGI[N "*%GIļš.NU1;.GAL 

39, Ar9 ūtar-muš "IGI-lim ÍÓIGI.NIS ÝAŠ.TÁL.[TÁL] 

Er. 6'—7' ūtar-mušs *1Gr-lim / *ŠIGI.NIŠ ŠAŠ.TĀL.TĀL 
Gr.iv20'-21' ttar-muš īGI-lim / [ ] 
Hiiil8-19 Ítar-mus “[ ] / iGr.Ni$ *AS.TÁL.[TÁL] 

40. Ar.10 ÍSIKIL  Ū.KUR.RA *GAN.U; ina "GADA E-ak! 
Er.7'-8 TŪI[SIJKIL Ū.KUR.RA *GAN.U; / ina "GADA Ē-ak 
G r. iv 217 [ ] 

H iii 19 MsikIL Ū.KUR.RA! GIS [BÚR ] 

4. Ar.11 ina — GÓ-'3ü! [GAR-a]n """pu-ha-la ina SAG GIŠ.NÁ-šú — 
Er. 8' ina  Gū-šū GAR-an """pu-ha-luina SAG GIŠ.NĀ-šū — 
Gr.iv21'-22 [i+nļa Gū-šū GAR-an ““pu-ha-la / | ] — 
Hiii20 ina" GŪ!-[šū udupu-ha-Iļa ina SAG G[IŠ.NJĀ-šū "KESDA! 

42. Ar.12 [ šle-pit GIŠ.NA-šū tara-kās 
Er.9' [x Kļussuina še-pit GIŠ.NA-šū tara-kds 
Gr. iv 22’ [ ] GI$.'NÁ'-Sü KA.KEŠDA! 

H iii 20 TUDU KUs!-s[u ] 

43. Ar.13 [ plu-ha-la — — USAG.KI UDU KU;-si 
Er. 910' ina SAG.KI pu-ha-la / | — — [x] 'sac.KI! UDU KU;si 
Gr. iv 23’ [ ] - — [ ] 'ubpukussi! 
Hiii21 — TSAG.KI' pul-[ha-la] 'síc'"[* z]1-"'ah' — SAG.KI u[pu ] 

44. Ar.14 [ ta-nļa-sah-ma DUR”®  a-he-na-a NU.N[U] 


Er10'11 sic”* ta-na-sah-ma / [DUR"*]* a-he-na-a NU.NU 


45. 


III. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


IV. 


54. 


G r. iv 24’ 
H iii 22 


Ar. 15 


Er. 11-12 


G r. iv 25’ 


Hiii 22 
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[ -tla-te NU. NU! 
he-pi [x x]-te | Nu.N[u]-ma 


[En an-ni-ta;’ 7] "šú ana UGU ŠID-nu ina MÓRU-Šú 
KESDA-ma SA.ZI.GA 

EN Tina UGU'! GIS.N[A 7']-šū/ [— — MŪRU]-'šūl 
KEŠDA-mļa ] 
[ ] 


ŠĀ.ZI.GA 


ana |MÜRU-Sü 
KESDA-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA] 


A rev. 16—23 // G rev. iv 26’-30’ = Incantation No. E.3 


Ar. 16 [En ina salG GIŠ.NĀ.MU KEŠDA ““pu-ha-lu 
Gr. iv 26’ [ GIŠ.NJĀ-ia KEŠDA “““pu-ha-lu 
Ar.17 [ina še-pit GIŠ.NĀ.MJU KEŠDA UDU KU;-su ina MÜRU"'- ias 
sic™®- šū-nu rak-sa 
G r. iv 27’-28’ | KU;-s]u i+na M[ÚRU”S]-ia / 
[ ] 
A r. 18 [GIM pu-ha-li 11-Sú] GIM KUs-si 12-5 GIM BURU;.HABRUD.DA""**" 
T13!-šū 
Gr. iv 28/—29' [ KU;-s]i 12-šū / [ ] 
A r. 19 [ra-man-ni GIM] SAH 14-šū GIM AM 50 GIM [DA]RA.MAS 50 
Gr. iv 29’-30’ [ 1]4-šū / [ ] 
A r. 20 [. ..]-ta! at-tú-ka DU da-ád-me 
Gr. iv 30’ [... da-d|d-ml[e] 
Ar. 21 [...J-ta at-tü-ka DU hur-Sa-a-ni 
Ar. 22 i[na qí-bit *15] be-let ru-a-me “na-na-a be-let HI.LI 
Ar. 23 S[i-n]a iq-ba-a ana-ku DŪ-uš TU, ËN 


G rev. iii 1’-17’ // J 1’-23’ // K 3-8 = Bow ritual and prescriptions 1-6 


K3-4 


DIS KI.MIN *ür-na-a $á KUR-e "IGI-lim "IGI.[NIš] / *sa-su-um-tü pi-ti 
SU TIN"Šen 
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55. Gr. iiil’ G[URUN] ®*k1[81,¢.HAB 
J 1’-2’ traces / [ú$ 
BURU;.HABRUD™*=*"] NITA 
K 4-5 GURUN ŠŠKI[ŠI1;.HAB] / GIS. HASHUR.GIS.GI 7 ÚT“ SES-ti 1-niš SÜD ÚS 
MUSEN hur-ri = 
56. Grii? ana ŠĀ "tul-maš-šar ŠĀ | ] 
J 27-3 ana [ / ] i-?a-[lut] 
K5-6 ana ŠĀ tu-[maš-šar] / ŠĀ BURU;.HABRUD.DA""® j- ql-lut 
5. Gr.ii3 ina KAŠ.SAG NU pa-tan [NAG-šū Ban Sá 8 DÁLA DÜ-us] 
]3'—4' [ / NAG]-Sú **BAN Sám [pö-uls 
K 6-7 ina KAŠ.SAG NU pa-tan NAG-[Sú] / [Ë]BAN Sá **DĀLA DŪ-uš 
p 
58. Gr. iii4’ SA (PĒŠ).ŪR.RA ma-ta-an'-[Sa ] 
J5 [x PĒŠ.ŪR.RJA ma-ta-an-ša — G[I SAs-Si] 
K7-8 SA PĒŠ.ŪR.RA ma-ta-an-[Sa] / [x] SAs-Si 
59. Greviii5’ ina SAG NITĀ u MUNUS $á sa-a[l-lu x 
J6 [ NITJĀ u MUNUS Sa sa-u  GAR-[a]n[...] 
K8 ina SAG NITÁ u MUNUS $á sa-al-lu GAR-[an ...] 
60. J7’ [UD-ma ANS]E.KUR.RA NITÁ KĀŠ"*-šu ina KASKAL-ni 
61. J8 [is-t]i-nu si-hi-ir mi-"du'-u’-"ri! 
62. JY [KĀŠ”]5-šū TI-gé ina KAS HE.(HE) NU pa-tan [N]AG-[ma KI.MIN] 
63. J10 [ana KI.MIN] $ä-rat ra-pal-te Šā GU,.NITA GE, ta X X 
p 4 
64. J1Y [. . . tļu-bal són lu ina KAS lu ina GESTIN.SUR NU pa-'tan! [NAG-ma 
p 
KI. MIN] 
65. J12 [ana KI.MIN] US UDU.MAS ina DUG.'BURI.ZI NU AL.SEG6.GÁ 
ta-malh-har] 
66. J13 [mi-i3-I]a ina 1.G1$ HE.HE 'Lr'.DUR-ka GIS-ka S£&-ás* 
67. JW [à mļi-iš-la-ma ina A" "GAZ! NA[G-ma KI.MIN] 
68. Greviiió/ ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA 'TUKU! AL.TI.RĪ.G[A 5e" ] 
J 15 [ ] ALTI. RÍ.G[A?'5]*? paB-bat t[a-ba-qa-an] 
q 
69. Grevii7’ t8™ NU tu-še-sa-a  tu-bal[ ] 
J16 [ tļu-še-"sa!-a tu-bal SÓD KI ?&E.sA.[A HE.HE NAG-ma 


KI.MIN] 
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70. Greviii8’ ana ŠĀ.ĪZI.GA! TUKU BURU. HABRUD'.DA NITÁ $á [ana U; ZI DAB-bat] 
J17’ [ | "BURU HABRUD!""**" NITĀ $á ana U; | 
71. Greviii9' —'kap-pí!ta-ba-qa-an ūš"* NU t[u-Se-sa-a] 
J 17/-18” [ /[ta-ba-q]a-[a]n ts" [ ] 
72. Greviiil0’  tu-bal SÚD ina KAS.SAG "NU! pa-[tan NAG-ma KI.MIN] 
J19 [tu-bal són] ina KAŠ.SAG NU pļa-tan ] 
73. Greviiill ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU 7 PA" liar. ina A[”* SuB-di] 
J20 [ PJA™® SŠK[1š1,4 ] 
74. Greviii12” GS MUŠEN hur-ri NITÁ ana lib-b[i A] ip tu-m[aš-šar ...] 
J 20’-21’ [ ] / traces 
75. Greviii13’ i-na GI, tuš-bat TA “[UTU] "È? ina UGU [PA”* "KIŠI; GUB-su-ma] 
J 22’ [ it-tap]-"ha” ina uc[u ] 
76. Greviiil4’ ana "IGI *UTU! ŠĀ BURU;./HABRUD.DA! NITA i-[al-lu-ut] 
J 23’ traces 
77. Greviil5’ axxxnuNAG-iüxxx[..] 
78. Greviil6 anx[..xx[...] 
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Transcription 
I. A147 // B rev. 104 // C 1-12 // Di 9-21’ // E obv.' 1-14 = Incantation No. E.1 


1. Siptu: lillik šāru Sadü linü[sü] 

2. liktassir urpatum-ma tīku littuk 

3. limgug imēru-ma atāna lirkab 

4. litbi daššu lirtakkaba unīgēti 

5. ina rēš eršīya lū rakis (var.: urakkis) daššu 

6. ina šēpīt eršīya lü rakis (var.: urakkis) puhalu 
7. ša (var.: ina) res ersiya tibá ramanni 

8. ša šēpīt erSiya tibá hubbibanni 

9. ūrūya ūrū kalbati ušaršu usar kalbi 

10. kīma ūrū kalbati isbatū ušar kalbi 

11. ušarka līrika mala mašgaši 

12. ašbāku ina bunzerri ša sīhāte 

13. bu” ura ay ahti tē šipti 

14. šipat nīš libbi 

15. dudubü: sikti Sadäni sabiti sikti parzil|li] 

16. [ana] šaman piri tanad|di] šipta sebīšu ana libbi tamannu [zikar]u 


17. [ušaļršu sinništu bissūrša iptaššaš-ma irta[nakkab] 


Br22 dudubū: sikti parzilli sikti Sadáni sābiti 
Br23 imhur-lim kibrita: //ana nāri// ina libbi šamni tanaddi 
Br24 šipta sebisu ana libbi tamannü-ma tapaššassu 


II. A 18-rev. 15 // D ii 5'-22' // E rev'. 1-12 // F 1-11 // G rev. iv 4’-25’ // H ii 62- iii 23 // I 
rev. 1-8 - Ritual and incantation No. E.2 


18. [Summa] amelu nīš libbīšu etir-ma lü ana sinništīšu lü ana sinništi ahiti alaka muttu 
(var.: libbašu là inašši) 

19. ana mahar Ištar-kakkabī pätira tukān niga tanaggli] (var.: teppuš) 

20. nignak burāši tašakkan šikara (var. adds: restá) tanaqqi 

21. imitta himsa šumē [taļšakkan (var. adds: šikara restá tanaggi) 
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Translation 
I. A 1-17 // Brev. 10-24 // C 1-12 // Di 9/—21' // E obv.' 1-14 = Incantation No. E.1 


1. Incantation: May the wind blow! Maļy] the mountains [quake]! 

2. May the cloud be gathered! May the moisture fall! 

3. May the ass mate and mount the jenny! 

4. May the buck arise and repeatedly*** mount the goat! 

5. Atthe head of my bed a buck is really tied (var.: I have tied)! 

6. At the feet of my bed a ram is really tied (var.: I have tied)! 

7. The one at the head of my bed, rear up, make love to me! 

8. The one at the feet of my bed, rear up, bleat for me! 

9. My vulva is the vulva of a bitch! His penis is the penis of a dog, 

10. as the vulva of a bitch took the penis of a dog, (so may I do)! 

11. May your penis become as long as a mašgašu-weapon! 

12. I sit in a net of laughter, 

13. may I not miss the quarry! Incantation formula. 

14. Wording of nīš libbi (incantation). 

15. Its ritual: Magnetite powder (and) iro[n] powder 

16. you put [into] oil from the alabastron, you recit[e] the incantation over (it) seven 
times. [The ma]n 

17. anoints (with it) his [pen]is, the woman her vulva, then he will repeate[dly have 
intercourse]. 


Br22 Its ritual: Iron powder, magnetite powder, 
Br23 “heals-a-thousand”-plant, (and) sulphur //at the river// you put into oil, 
Br24 you recite the incantation seven times over it and anoint him. 


II. A 18-rev. 15 // D ii 5'-22' // E rev'. 1-12 // F 1-11 // G rev. iv 4’-25’ // H ii 62- iii 23 // I 
rev. 1-8 - Ritual and incantation No. E.2 


18. [If] a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to (var.: he does not 
desire) his own woman or another woman is reduced, 

19. you set up a pátiru-portable altar in front of Ištar of the stars, you sacrifice a sheep, 

20. you set up a censer with juniper, you libate (var. adds: premium) beer, 

21. [you] place (there) the shoulder, the caul fat (and) the roast meat (var. adds: you 
libate premium beer). 


543 Omitted in the variant. 
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22. Sina salmi lipî Sina salmi iškūri Sina salmi kupri Sina salmi gassi Sina salmi tīļdi 


23. Sina salmi lisi šina salmi ereni teppus ina pursiti (var.: ina burzigalli; [ina lib]bi’ kāsi) 
là saripti 

24. ina išāti ana mahar Ištar-kakkabī taSarrap-ma kám iqabbi 

25. šiptu: nannarat šamē telitu Ištar 

26. bēlet ilī ša annaša annu 

27. muttallat ilī ša gibīssa sīrat 

28. belet šamē u erseti muma irat kala ālanī 

29. Ištar ina niphīki kitmusü naphar (var.: bēlū) bēlē 

30. anāku annanna mār annanna aktamis maharki 

31. $a kišpī epšū (var.: ēpušūni; epšūninni) ina erseti šunūlū salmüya 


32. kima uqné lübib (var.: libbib) zumri 

33. kima ašnugalli là namrā resälya] 

34. kīma kaspi ebbe kima (var.: u) hurasi r/huššē adirta ay arsi 

35. tarmuš imhur-lim imhur-ešrā ardadillu 

36. usikillu ninü bukānu (var.: is pi[Sri]) 

37. litrudü ruhéya anná šalāšīšu iqabbi-ma 

38. dudubū: kaspa hurdsa uqná ašnugalla 

39. tarmuš imhur-lim imhur-ešrā ardadilla 

40. usikilla niná bukāna (var.: is [pišri]) ina kité tašakkak 

41. ina kišādīšu tašakkan puhāla ina re$ eršīšu (var. adds: tarakkas) 

42. immeru parsu ina šēpit eršīšu tarakkas 

43. ina pūt puhäli (var.: Sipa[ti tanļassah) u pūt immeri parsi 

44. šīpātī tanassah-ma turri ahenná tatammi (var. adds: -ma) 

45. Sipta [annita sebíļšu ana muhhi (var.: ina muhhi maylyāli]) tamannu ina (var.: ana) 
gablīšu tarakkas-ma nis libbi 


III. A rev. 16-23 // G rev. iv 26’-30’ = Incantation No. E.3 


46. [Siptu: ina rēļš erstya rakis puhdlu 
47. [ina šēpīt ersi]ya rakis immeru parsu ina qablitiya šīpātūšunu raksā 
48. [kīma puhali išteššerīšu] kima (immeri) parsi šinšerīšu kima issür hurri šalaššerīšu 


49. [ramanni kima] Sahi erbēšerīšu kima rimi hansä kima [ay]yāli hansä 
50. [. ..] .. . attüka kal dadme 


51. [. ..] .. . attüka kal huršānī 
52. ilna gibīt Ištar] belet ru'àmi Nanāya bélet kuzbi 
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22. Two figurines of tallow, two figurines of wax, two figurines of bitumen, two figu- 

rines of gypsum, two figurines of [cl]ay, 

23. two figurines of dough, two figurines of cedar wood, you make (them); in an 

unfired pursitu-bowl (var.: burzigallu-bowl; cup) 

24. you burn (them) in a fire in front of Ištar of the stars and he (= patient) says the 

following: 

25. Incantation: “Light of the heavens, wise Istar, 

26. mistress of the gods, whose “yes” is “yes.” 

27. Most noble among the gods, whose command is supreme, 

28. Mistress of heaven and earth, ruler of all the cities. 

29. Ištar, at your rising, all the lords (var.: the lords of the lords) kneel down. 

30. I, NN, son of NN, have knelt down before you. 

31. (I am who) against whom the witchcraft has been performed (var.: they have per- 

formed witchcraft), my figurines have been buried in the ground. 

32. May my body become pure like lapis lazuli! 

33. May [my] features (lit. head) be bright like alabaster! 

34. Like shining silver, like (var.: and) reddish gold may I have no fear! 

35-37. May tarmuš-plant, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, “heals-twenty”-plant, ardadil- 
lu-plant, / usikillu-plant, ninü-plant, bukānu-wood (var.: *wood-of-rele[ase"]) / 
dispel my fascination!". He (= patient) says this three times. 

38—40. Its ritual: You string silver, gold, lapis lazuli, alabaster / tarmuš-plant, “heals-a- 
thousand”-plant, “heals-twenty”-plant, ardadillu-plant, / usikillu-plant, ninü- 
plant, bukanu-wood (var.: *wood-of-release") on (a cord) of flax, 

41. (and) put (it) around his neck. A ram at the head of his bed, 

42. (and) [a wea]ned [sheep] at the foot of his bed you tie. 

43. From the forehead of the ram and the forehead of the weaned sheep 

44. you pull out wool and twine (two) separate threads. 

45. You recite [this] incantation [seven] times over (them) (var.: over the be[d]), tie 

(them) around his waist, and (he will get) sexual desire. 


III. A rev. 16-23 // G rev. iv 26'-30' = Incantation No. E.3 


46. [Incantation: At the hea]d of my bed a ram is tied, 

47. [at the foot of my bed] a weaned sheep is tied. Around my waist their wool is tied. 

48. [Like a ram eleven times], like a weaned (sheep) twelve times, like a partridge 
thirteen times. 

49. [Make love to me like] a pig fourteen times, like a wild bull fifty (times), like a s[ta] 
g fifty (times)! 

50. [...]..., yours are all the dwellings, 

51. [...]..., yours are the mountain ranges. 

52. A[t the command of IStar], patron of the feminine charms, (and) Nanaya, patron 

of sexual attractiveness, 
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53. šļinļa igbá anāku epus té šipti 


IV. G rev. iii 17-17’ // J 1’-23’ // K 3-8 = Bow ritual and prescriptions 1-6 


Bow 54. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbīšu etir-ma lü ana sinništīšu lü ana sin- 
ritual ništi ahiti alāka muttu) urnā ša šadē imhur-lim imhur-[eSra] sasumta piti 
šuttinni 


55. inib daļdāni] hashür api sebet Sammi annüti ištēniš tasāk dam issür hurri 


56. ana libbi tu[maššar] libbi issūr hurri iallut 
57. ina šikari resti lā patān išattīļšu] gašta ša silli teppuš 


58. Ser’än arrabi matanša qaná tamallāši 
59. ina rēš zikari u sinnisti ša sallü tasakk[an . . .] 
1. 60. [inüma sļisū zikaru šīnātišu ina harrāni 
61. [ištļīnu sihir middu’ri 
62. [šīnāltišu teleqqe ina šikari taballal lā patān [is]atti-m[a KI.MIN (= isallim)] 


2. 63. [ana KI.MIN (= amēlu nis libbīšu etir-ma lü ana sinništīšu lü ana sinništi 
ahiti alāka muttu)'] šārat rapalte ša alpi salmi... 


64. [. . . tļubbal tasák lü ina šikari lü ina karāni sahti lā patän |išattī-ma 
KI.MIN (= išallim)'] 
3. 65. [ana KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbīšu etir-ma lū ana sinništīšu lū ana sinništi 
ahiti alaka muttu)'] dam immeri ina pursiti lā saripti tama[hhar] 


66. [mišlļa ina amni taballal abunnatka ušarka tapaššaš 
67. [u mļišla-ma ina mé tahaššal iSaltti-ma KI.MIN (= iSallim)'] 


4. 68. ana nis libbi rasti: digdiqq|a] tasabbat t[abaqqan] 
69. dāmī là tusessa tubbal tasák itti galītļi taballal išattī-ma KI. MIN (= isallim)'] 


5. 70. ana nis libbi rašt: issür hurri zikara ša ana rakäbi [tebü tasabbat] 


71. kappi tabaggan dānī lā t[usessá] 
72. tubbal tasák ina šikari resti lā pa|tàn išattī-ma KI.MIN (= isallim)'] 
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53. T[he]y commanded (it), (and) I performed (it). Incantation formula. 


IV. Grev. iii 1’-17’ // J 1’-23’ // K 3-8 = Bow ritual and prescriptions 1-6 


Bow 54. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to his 

ritual own woman or another woman is reduced)’: Mountain urnü-plant, “heals- 
a-thousand”-plant, “heals-[twenty”]-plant, sasumtu-plant, excrement’ of 
a bat, 


55. the fruit of daļdānu-acacia], hashür api-plant; you pulverize together 
these seven plants, the blood of a partridge 

56. you [let flow] over it, he swallows the innards of the partridge, 

57. he drinks [it] with first quality beer on an empty stomach. You make a 
bow of thorn, 

58. a tendon of the arrabu-mouse is [its] string, you load it [with an arrow], 

59. you pult it] over heads of the man and the woman, who are lying [. . .]. 

1. 60. [When a s]tallion on the street 

61. [ur]inates, the edge of remains 

62. of its uri[ne] you take, you mix (it) with beer, [he (= patient) drink]s (it) 
on an empty stomach and [ditto (= he will recover). 

2. 63. [For ditto (2 a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go 
to his own woman or another woman is reduced)']: The thigh hair of a 
black bull... 

64. [. .. ylou dried up, you pulverize (it) neither in beer nor in grape juice, 
[he drinks (it)] on an empty stomach [and ditto (= he will recover)']. 

3. 65. [For ditto (= a man's sexual desire is taken away and (his desire) to go to 
his own woman or another woman is reduced)']: You ta[ke] the blood of 
aram in an unfired pursitu-container, 

66. you mix [a hal]f with oil (and) you anoint your navel (and) your penis, 
67. [and] you crush [(the other) hļalf in water, he d[rinks (it) and ditto (= he 
will recover)?]. 

4, 68. In order to get sexual desire: You take and [pluck] a wre[n], 

69. you do not make the blood come out, you dry (it), you pulverize (it), [you 
mix (it)] with dr[y] wheat, [he drinks (it) and ditto (= he will recover)']. 

5. 70. In order to get sexual desire: [You take] a male partridge [reared-up] for 

the mating, 

71. you pluck the wings, you do not [make] the blood [come out], 

72. you dry (it), pulverize (it), [he drinks (it)] with the first quality beer on 
[empty] stoma[ch and ditto (= he will recover)?]. 
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6. 73. ana nis libbi rast sebet ari ašāgi ina m[é tanaddi] 


74. dam issür hurri zikari ana libbi mé nari tum[aSSar . . .] 
75. ina musi tusbát itu [Šamšuļ ussü (var.: ittapha) ina muhhi [ari ašāgi 
tušzāssu-maļ 


76. ana pan Šamši libbi issūr hurri zikari i |allut] 
yr REN išattīšu .. . |. . .] 
78:55 Ls] assess] 
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73. In order to get sexual desire: [You throw] branches of ašāgu-acacia [in 
watler, 

74. you let the blood of a male partridge f[low] in river [water . . .], 

75. you let it spend the night in the shadows, as soon as [the sun] rises (var.: 
has risen) [you have him (= patient) stand] on [the branches of ašāgu- 
acacia and] 

76. in front of the sun he e[ats] the innards of the male partridge. 

ds tts he drinks it...[. . .] 

18 Gs les less 
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Commentary 


5-8. 


12. 


15. 


21. 


26. 


27. 


29. 


See catalogue LKA 94 ii 13: “Incantation: ‘May the wi[nd] blow! May the [moun] 
tains quake!’”. Cf. No. G.1: 7; No. A.1: 33; No. L1: 6; catalogue LKA 94 i 4; H.1: 6; 
Assur Medical Catalogue, section XX “sex” Il. 103-104 (Steinert 2018b: 217). See 
also the following passage of The Kurba'il Statue of Shalmaneser III: *(Adad) at 
whose voice the mountains shake" (1. 6, Kinnier Wilson 1962a: 93). 


Ms. D has ü-ni-ge TE, which we can emend as acc. pl. ü-ni-qé-ti. The proposal 
of CAD R 87 to read ú-ni-qé-'ti' must be rejected for epigraphical reasons. 
Another possibility is to consider TE the logogram for the verb tehü ‘to come 
near, approach' (CAD T 71-82, AHw. III 1384-1385 'ganz nah herankommen, 
sich nähern’), which has also a sexual connotation in reference to both 
humans and animals (see for the references CAD T mng. 1a.1'e' and 1.b.2’). 
Ebeling (1925), Schwemer (2010), and CAD D 120b read in the other manu- 
scripts the last sign as 'EDIN!, but, as Biggs (1967: 34) argues, daššu repre- 
sents an old category of male goats (buck) and therefore not a wild animal 
(see Landsberger 1960 - MSL 8/1: 59). 

lirtakkab-unīgiin Ms. A is maybe a sandhi form. 


See catalogue LKA 94 iii 3; No. F.4: 80—93. Cf. No. E.3: 46—47. 


For the form ašbāka see GAG $ 75 c. 6: 122. 

Laughs (sihtu) refer to sexual attraction and pleasure, also sidhu ‘to laugh’ 
describes amorous activity (see Groneberg 1999: 185-187; Wasserman 2016: 
54; for verb shq in Hebrew see Paul 2002: 498). 


See the same ritual No. B.2: 38-40. See also No. D.2: 21-23; L prescr. 2 15-18. 
The ritual in Ms. C obv. 15-16 is very fragmentary. See also in Ms. C rev. 1' the 
final line of a prescription: [. . .] x "GAR-an-ma! §[A]’.z[1]’.c[a]’. 


The repetition of šikara rēštā tanaqqi in Ms. D is probably due to a scribal 
mistake. 


In Ms. F the divine determinative before Ištar's epithet belet ili “mistress of 
the gods" testifies an identification of Ištar with the goddess Belet-ili (see 
Abusch et al. 2020: 43). 


For muttallu see Landsberger 1954: 132-133. 


For the emendation in Ms. F of Mu-ki to ina KUR-ki “at your rising" see Biggs 
2002: 75 fn. 48. 


32-35. 


32. 


33-34. 


34. 


40. 
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Note that in the second millennium love compositions both love and body 
parts (in particular genitalia) are compared with mineral and metal sub- 
stances, emphasizing light and brilliance: “Your love is an obsidian-blade, 
your lovemaking is golden”; “Your genitals (ribitum) are lapis lazuli of the 
mountain" (catalogue KAR 158 vii 43’-44’ and 49’, Wasserman 2016: 212). In 
rites related to the death of Dumuzi the sperm of the god is identified with 
gold (hurdsu rihússu “gold is his sperm”): CT 15, 44 r. 4’ (restored), Living- 
stone 1989: 95, No. 37; LKA 72 rev. 15, ibid. 98, No. 38; KAR 307: 12, ibid. 99, 
No. 39, here also “silver is his skull.” 


Manuscripts A and G have lu-bi-ib, with Krecher (1970: 354) a form for libib 
*may it become pure." 


Light equals sexual desire while darkness equals its absence. On this oppo- 
sition in second millennium love songs see Wasserman 2016: 47-48. 


See for a similar šuilla passage: kima parūti nūrī limmir idirtu ay ārši “As 
alabaster let my light shine, I will not be afraid" (Ebeling 1953a: 80, 1. 69). 
Ebeling translates the term adirtu with ‘Trübnis’ (AHw. I 13 ‘Verfinsterung’; 
CAD A/I 126 ‘misfortune, calamity, mourning’). CAD distinguishes two 
nouns for adirtu, A and B, resulting from two distinct adāru verbs (A/I: 103): 
A. ‘to be worried, be restless’; B. ‘to get scared, be scared.’ AHw. (I 11-12) 
distinguishes between: A. ‘finster sein.’ B. ‘fiirchten.’ Given the importance 
attributed to fear, as a symptom in the magical context and in particular in 
its connection with the absence of sexual desire, and distress (ašāšu/ašuštu) 
here I prefer the meaning of 'to be afraid,' and not the one of darkening or 
bad luck. See on this topic Chapter II 8 “Fear, distress, and insomnia." 


The plant names bukānu and is pišri are interchangeable. See Abusch and 
Schwemer 2011 No. 7.10.1: 97°”; 7.8.1: 23’; Abusch and Schwemer 2016, No. 
3.4.1: 17 (cf. also No. 8.18: 17’). GIS BUR/is pišri/gišburru, lit. *wood-of-release,' 
served also as a designation of the exorcist's ceremonial mace (gamlu). See 
its Sumerogram variant *“Sira ‘weapon.’ For bukānu = “GAN.NA = *GAN.U; = 
is pišri = SPátTA/ #"SITA see Schwemer 2007b: 114; 2009: 66, commentary on 
BM 40568 rev. 7. 

Biggs (1967:30) reads ina ES GADA. Abusch et al. 2020: 39 read ina KU GADA. 
We expect DUR (ina turri kité), but as argued by Abusch et al. 2020 a sec- 
ondary use of DÚR as a logogram for turru (DUR) is without parallel. I prefer, 
although uncertain, the reading ina "$GADA “on (a cord of) flax.” 

In Ms. F there is not enough space in the break for restoring the phrase ina 
kité taSakkak. 
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445. 


46-53. 


48—49. 


50-51: 


53. 


54. 


57. 


Ms. H does not mention the recitation of the incantation over the two threads. 
In Ms. E the reading "ina UGU” GIŠ.N[Á] “over the be[d]" is uncertain. 
A rubric follows in Ms. H iii 23: 30 MU.MES.N]Y. 


As argued by Abusch et al. 2020, the incantation features three different 
speakers: the male patient who describes his treatment (ll. 46-47); the 
female partner of the patient is speaking, demanding to have sex repeatedly 
(ll. 48—51); the therapeutic operator states the divine origin of the incanta- 
tion (Il. 52-53). It is also possible, given the parallels No. E.1 and No. F.A that 
the woman recites the lines 46-47. 

Note that the fragmentary Ms. D (Sp II 976 = BM 35394, CCMAwR 3, pls. 23) 
obv. ii 1-4 is maybe a duplicate of the final part of the incantation No. E.3, 
in fact in line 4’ we read [*]na-na-[a] be-let H[1.L1]. It could be, alternatively, a 
duplicate of the final part of incantation No. M.1. 


See No. C.1 3-6; No. K.8: 149-150. 


Biggs (1967: 3031) interprets the repeated sign sequence ta at tú ka as 
unclear fragmentary verbal forms with kal dadmé and kal huršānī as their 
subject. Here I follow the suggestion of Abusch et al. 2020. 


In Ms. A rev. 24-26 a colophon follows (see Hunger 1968, No. 238; Abusch et 
al. 2020: 44): 


[LIBIR.R]A.BI.GIM AB.SAR BA.AN.Ē 

[BUD *1]5"-ta-su “SAMAN.LA TUR 

[DUMU "AMAR.UTU-SILIM-PAP'].MES ÝA.BA É aš-šur" 
kima [labirļīšu šatir bari 

[tuppi Issļar*-tarība šamallī şehri 

[mar Marduk-sallim-ahh]e! tupšar bit Aššur 
Written according to its [original], collated. 


[Tablet of Iss]ar-tariba, the young apprentice, 
[son of Marduk-šallim-ahhlē, the scribe of the Assur temple. 


This prescription in Ms. I is preceded by the final part of another prescrip- 
tion, ll. 1-2: TĒŠ.BI SÜD lu ina KAS lu ina A" šā ina ü-'ri! [bu-ut-tu] / NU pa-tan 
NAG |... .] “You pulverize together, neither with beer nor with water which on 
the roof [has spent several nights] / he drinks on an empty stomach [. . .]." 


In Ms. I sillu ($51) is a mistake for sillú (DÁLA). 
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61. sihru (CAD S 239240; AHw. II 1034) means 'edge,' while minduhru “remains” 
(CAD M/II 86; AHw. II 655). 


63. The broken space is too small to restore ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-e (the same in 1. 65). 
65. UDU.MÁS: mistake for NITÁ. 
66. We have likely a mistake when the text says “your navel” and “your penis." 


For mišla . . . mišla see mišla išattī-ma mišļla tapaššassu] “He drinks half and 
[you anoint’ him with the other] ha[If]" (N prescr. 14: 19). 


68. See N prescr. 5. 
73-78. Similarities with F prescr. 12; N prescr. 12. 


78. Ms. F contains another broken prescription: ii 17 KI.MIN x [...]x x [. . .]. 


Incantations: stylistic and functional analysis 
I. A obv. 1-17 // B rev. 10—24 // C 1-12 // D i 9/-21' // E obv.' 1-14 = Incantation No. E.1 


The text is composed of an incantation and a ritual. The incantation contains four 
“themes”: 1. meteorological, ll. 1-4; 2. animals tied to the bed, 11. 5—8; 3. canine meta- 
phor, ll. 9-10; 4. warfare, 11. 11-13. 

The first section is composed of four lines, all with precative verbs.^^* They are 
divisible into two lines each: in the first one, the blowing of the wind and the shaking 
of the mountain are invoked, as well as the gathering of the clouds and the falling 
rain; in the remaining two the mating of the donkey and the goat. All lines, except 
for the fourth and final section, are characterized by a chiastic structure made up 
of V-N-N-V: 


544 Note the repetition of the sound li of the precative at the beginning and at the end of the four 
lines. 
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Verb Noun/Subject N./Subject (1-2) Verb 
N./Object (3) 
May blow the wind the mountains ma[y quake] 
(lillik) (šāru) (šadi) (I[inūšū]) 
May be gathered the cloud the rain may fall 
(liktassir) (urpatu) (tīku) (littuk ^ 
May mate the ass the jenny may mount 
(limgug) (imēru) (atāna) (lirkab) 
May rear up the buck may mount/ repeatedly the female kids 
(litbi) (daššu) (lir[kablirtakkab)** (unigeti) 


The second section is related to the first one only through the mention of the buck 
(daššu). If the first section describes the arrival of the rain and the reproduction of 
domestic animals, the second leads to the human dimension by linking the buck to 
it, and the ritual event hic et nunc. We can say that the first section has the function of 
a frame, capable of putting in relation the sexual sphere of animals, in their natural 
dimension, with humans, and to contextualize the ritualistic practice. This section 
has a symmetrical structure: 


At the head of my bed is really tied/I have tied a buck 
(ina res erstya) (lü rakis/urakkis) (dassu) 


At the feet of my bed is really tied/I have tied aram 
(ina šēpīt erstya) (lü rakis/urakkis) (puhalu) 


The one at the head of my bed rear up! Make love to me! 
(Sa res erstya) (tibá) (ramanni) 


The one at the feet of my bed rear up! Bleat for me! 
(Sa šēpīt erstya) (tibá) (hubbibanni) 


The third section (ll. 9—10) is not similar to any other part in the corpus in question. 
It is a canine metaphor: the woman who recites the incantation defines her vulva 
(ūru)* as of a bitch and the man's penis of a dog: 


545 Note the alliteration between the verbal form littuk and the noun tiku. 

546 Note in lines 3-4 the use of the verb rabåku 'to mount.' The two lines in fact describe the mating 
of the animals. At the same time, the donkey mates (magāgu) and buck arises (tebū). 

547 The term üru (CAD U: 265-266: ‘genitalia’; AHw. III 1435 ‘Blöße, (weibliche) Scham’) refers to 
the genitals of both sexes, although in most cases it is used to designate the vulva (see Holma 1911: 
100-101; Biggs 1967: 34-35; Cooper 2002: 106. For other terms indicating the sexual organs see Kogan 
and Militarev 2002; Couto-Ferreira 2009: 243-250. 
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My vulva is the vulva of a bitch! His penis is the penis of a dog, 
as the vulva of a bitch took the penis of a dog, (so may I do)! 


The dog is an animal that is imbued with enormous symbolic value.*** Such symbolic 
richness is perhaps attributable to the strong proximity of the animal to the human 
community.^? In this nīš libbi incantation, it is precisely the sexual dimension of the 
cultural construction of the dog which must be underlined here. The dog is never 
used in metonymy. Moreover, unlike wild beasts, the dog is used in a comparison of 
nature primarily female: the woman is the one who recites the incantation. 

The hair ofthe dog, which has mounted the bitch, is used in nīš libbi prescriptions 
since it is charged by sexual power: “When a ram, a donkey, a dog, a pig has mounted 
[...]” (A prescr. 2: 8).°°° In an Old Babylonian love incantation the (amorous) impet- 
uosity (uzzum) is compared with a dog: “(The impetuosity) jum[ps on me] ag[ain and 
again] like a dog (kalbāniš)” (Wasserman 2016: 269, 1. 87). 


The dog is often seen in relation to the pig,° in regard to its sexual activity. This 


association can be found in an incantation, already cited above, in which there is an 


548 On the dog in general see Heimpel 1972-1975b; Finet 1993; Villard 2000; Selz 2019: 38-39. The 
dog embodies both positive and negative conceptual associations (see George 1999: 298). See on the 
rabid dogs Yuhong 2001; on black dogs Sibbing Plantholt 2017; on the canine qualities of the demon 
Lamaštu see Hirvonen 2019: 320-324. The dog metaphor is used to describe the subordination and 
loyalty, particularly in the context of royalty (see Villard 2000: 246—249; Liverani 2011: 24-26), but 
also “loathsomeness” and “cowardice.” On the image of the dog in divination, in particular in the 
Summa izbu series as a symbol of confrontation, pestilence and death, and its relationship-opposition 
to the lion see De Zorzi 2014: 160-162. On sexual behavior of the dog in the above series see ibid. 
910—911. On the dog asa symbol of the goddess Gula see Fuhr 1977; Groneberg 2007; Bóck 2014: 38-44; 
Tsouparopoulou 2020. On the role of the dog in incantations see Groneberg 2007. 

549 Such proximity between dog and man was underlined by the father of anthropological struc- 
turalism, Claude Lévi-Strauss, in particular in his study of names given to animals in modern France 
(1962a: 126). The anthropologist hypothesized that the choice of the names given to animals varies 
according to the position (metonymic/metaphoric, subject/object) that a given species occupies in 
relation to human society. The *metonimity" is the category of the dog. This category is defined as the 
category of animals "close" to men, such as domestic ones, which by their proximity to the human 
community are considered part of it. “Distant” animals (birds and horses in the anthropologist's 
essay) - such as those at the base of metonymys in nis libbi incantations - instead, represent a dif- 
ferent case: the humans entertain with them a “metaphorical” relationship. An example is given in 
the Greek world where the dog is at the top of the animal hierarchy, given the qualities attributed to 
it, like fidelity, intelligence, and devotion; when it comes to human society, however, itis placed near 
the bottom because it feeds on scraps and is subject to the master (see Franco 2003a; 2003b, Engl. tr. 
2014; 2008b). 

550 See also N presc. 7: 13: “I[f ditto] . . . ofa dog that co[pulates’ . . .].” See the use of dog excrements 
in Y presc. 1: 2". 

551 This “metonymic” animal is also associated with the woman, albeit less than the dog, for 
example in the 3umma izbu omens. On the figure of pig in the text corpus in question see Chapter III 
8 “The pig." On the relationship between dog and pig in Mesopotamia see Parayre 2000b: 168-173; 
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analogy between the recitation of the incantation, the sexual activity of the dog and 
the pig, and the practice of plowing: 


Incantation. I impregnate myself, I impregnate my body, 

like a dog mounts a bitch, a pig a sow... 

like the plow inseminates the land (and) the earth takes in its seed. 
[CT 23, 10—12: 2628/4: 9-11, Cooper 1996: 50-51; Cavigneaux 1999: 267] 


In an Old Babylonian love incantation, the two animals are metaphorically described 
as lying in the “heart? of the male partner to indicate his unbridled sexual desire: 
ina libbika nil kalbum / nil Sahium "In your ‘heart’ lies in a dog / a pig lies" (IB 1554: 
57-58, Wasserman 2016: 265). In the same tablet the pair dog-pig is present in an 
incantation Place Your Mind with my Mind where the woman tries to act magically 
upon the partner, to make him feel emotionally attached to her:”? rabis kalbum rabis 
Sahium / attà ritabbis ina halliya “The dog is lying, the boar is lying, / you lie forever 
in between my thighs" (IB 1554: 21-22, Wasserman 2016: 257). To understand the 
passage, as already pointed out by Wasserman (2016: 259), we can compare it to a love 
ritual from the first millennium with Marduk as the protagonist addressing his wife: 
ana [bisļsūrīki ša taklāte kalbi ušerreb baba arakkas “To your [vu]lva, in which you 
trust, I will make my dog enter (and) will lock the door" (Lambert 1975: 123, 1. 1).5? In 
this passage, the dog seems to refers metaphorically to the penis and the image of the 
door seems to allude to the sexual practice of the dogs. During the mating, its penis' 
bottom portion widens into a big turgid bulge, called the bulb of the penis, which is 
retained by the vulva, and prevents the escape of the penis during mating before the 
ejaculation has occurred. In the incantation analyzed here, the verb used to describe 
the penetration is sabātu ‘to grab’ (1. 10), indicating an iron grip. 

In iconography, the two animals also are present together, when it comes to 
depicting, according to some archaeologists, erotic contexts (see Eichmann 1997). 
A Babylonian terracotta depicts a musician (male or female)? probably with a lute 
in his/her hands, with a pig on his/her left and a dog on the right (Legrain 1936, pl. 
17 n. 94).”** Another terracotta from Nippur, depicts a man with a belt, holding a lute 


Villard 2000: 244—245; De Zorzi 2014: 200—201; De Zorzi 2017: 136-137. The association between the two 
animals is also present in the Greek world, see Franco 2008b. 

552 See line 35 of the incantation perhaps uttered by the man who feels once again attraction to the 
woman: “May I swell like a dog!". 

553 Also Lambert 1975: 104, 1.7. For a comment on the passage see Groneberg 2007: 91-92. 

554 According to Wilcke (1985: 206) and Cooper (1996: 51 fn. 16) - opinions that I find too general - 
the recurrence of the dog and the pig together and their metaphorical use for the description of the 
human coitus is due to the similarities between the animal activities to the human ones. 

555 The previous interpretation interpreted the human as a shepherd musician remembered by 
animals of the steppe. Parayre (2000b: 169 and fn. 144) interprets the human figure as a male/female 
prostitute, but this hypothesis is unlikely. 

556 The same model in McCown et al. 1967, pl. 138 No. 1. 
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in theright hand, and a small stick in the left. We can see behind him a pig, while in 
front of him a dog. Between the man and the dog, there is an object composed of a 
grooved foot and a thick plate, perhaps to be understood as a chair or a table (Opifi- 
cius 1961: 159, pl. 17 n. 579; McCown et al. 1967, pl. 138 No. 5; Eichmann 1997). 
The metaphoric mention of the dog in incantation No. E.1 occurs therefore for 
several reasons: 
1. Itisa metonymic animal, quite close to man, which strengthens the analogical 
power of the similes (introduced by kima ‘like’); 
2. Itrefers to femininity, to the extent, that the incantation is to be recited by the 
female partner; 
3. Itis considered an animal with sexual vigor, along with the pig, and symbolizes 
sexual desire (note the love poems). 


The last section of the incantation consists of three lines. In the first one, the woman 
turns to the patient so that the penis might expand as much as the mašgašu-weap- 
on:**” ušarka līrika mala mašgaši “May your penis become as long as the mašgašu- 
weapon!" (l. 11) The other two lines form a pair in which the sexual sphere, as well as 
the animal and of hunting spheres, are intertwined: ašbāku ina bunzerri $a sihate / 
bu”ura ay ahti”® “I sit in a net of laughter, / may I not miss the quarry!” (11. 12-13). The 
term bunzerru (CAD B 322 ‘web (of the spider), blind’; AHw. I 138 ‘Rohrschirm, Netz’) 
indicates the web, as we can see in the following proverb: 


[et]tütu ana zumbi ihtadal bunzerru 
[suļrārū e[li] bunzerri 
[ilttašiš ana [e]ttüti 


[The spi]der spun a web for a fly, 
[a lilzard o[n] the web 

[was] caught for the spider! 
[Lambart 1960a: 220, 11. 23-25] 


As emphasized by Civil (2006: 59-60), the noun has a semantic extension, in which, 
in addition, to designate the web, it also indicates objects with a *weblike structure": 


557 For mašgašu CAD M/I 364: ‘a tool’; AHw. II 625 ‘eine Streitkeule' The noun is a maPRaS-form 
of the verb šagāšu ‘to kill’ (see GAG § 56b, p. 78): «Instrument für die Handlung šag/kāšu,” also 
‘Totschlager’» (Edzard 1975-1980b: 579). Here, given the context, it is to be understood as a weapon, 
perhaps a club, and not a pestle (see Poebel 1933—1934: 256 and fn. 23; Biggs 1967: 35). For a bibliogra- 
phy on the club in Mesopotamia see Stol 2015: 616. References to the world of the armory are present 
in other texts that have intercourse as their theme. In a catalogue of Old Babylonian texts, mostly on 
love matters, CUSAS 10, 12: 18 (Wasserman 2016: 190, No. 18), the opening words are “I carry a knife 
and a whetstone" and must have a sexual connotation. 

558 Note the chiastic position of the two verbs, at the beginning and at the end of the lines. 
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Sikid-nig-nigin-na nalmü 
sikid-ā-ūr-ra MIN 
Sikid-ä-ür-ra kit bunzerri 


[HAR-ra = hubullu VIII 303-305, Civil 2006: 59] 


kušķin-tur bunzerru 
[HAR-ra = hubullu XI 144, Civil 2006: 5; cf. Landsberger 1959 = MSL 7: 130] 


The last line refers to an object, kīt būnzerri, shaped like a net, manufactured with 
leather strips, indicating a “reed mats web." Nalmü, not attested in dictionaries, is 
derived from the N-stem of the verb lawü ‘to surround,’ that is, ‘to be surrounded.’ 
Civil therefore does not exclude that the latter term means 'trap.'^? 

The meaning widens until it acquires a nuance of hunting. The images of hunting 
are, in fact, explicit in the incantation in question: the woman hopes to not miss her 
prey (l. 13 bu” ura ay ahti). This would connect the second part of the section with the 
first line and its reference to the mašgašu-weapon. The context explicates the rela- 
tionship between the web and the trap (Schwemer 2010: 122 fn. 259). Hence a woman 
is metaphorically associated with the spider, which waits for prey to fall into the 
trap of its web. I have shown the semantic relation between the sphere of animals 
(spider) and the one of hunting and war (mašgašu) contained in the word bunzerru. 
Civil (2006: 55—58) analyzed the etymological relationship between the term bunzerru 
and the one used for vulva bissüru. According to him, the word bunzerru comes from 
the Sumerian word be;-en-zé-er (ibid. 58—59), which apart from a cobweb, can also 
designate the female genital organs both in lexicallists and in Sumerian literary texts: 


gal,-la 

gal,-la 

siki-gal,-la 

be;-en-zé-er 

[Proto-Lu list: 379—382, Civil 1969 = MSL 12: 46] 


The Emar version of the Lu list about the female pelvic area provides us with the fol- 
lowing terms: 


sale a], üru 
sale a], bissüru 
siki-gal,-la su-uh-iw9? : iz-bu 


[Arnaud 1987: 191, n. 602: 368'370'] 


559 For the possible meaning of “enclosure” see Civil 2006: 56 and 60. On the use of animal metaphors 
to describe traps and enemies see Milano 2005. 

560 The term is a hapax; Civil (2005: 55 fn. 3) suggests that it might derive from the verb sahäsu ‘to catch in a 
net’ (CAD S 54b; AHw. II 1008) and thus confirm the semantic association between “pelvis” and “web/net.” 
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The hypothesis of Civil (2006: 57) is that the Sumerian term be;-en-zé-er is a loan 
from Semitic ‘clitoris,’ attested in Akkadian bissūru and Arabic bazr or bunzur. It thus 
indicates both the female pelvic area and the spiderweb: «Unless one assumes two 
separate, but homophonous or quasi-homophonous words, an assumption with no 
etymological basis at present, the only solution is to postulate a semantic extension 
from *pubic hair" to *spider web"» (ibid. 59). The relationship between the words is 
summarized as follows (ibid. 60): 


Sem. (Ar.) bnzr 


Akk. bissūru Lr ~~ Sum. b/penzer 


Akk. (u)pinsir Akk. b/punzerru 


Thanks to the study of Civil, we can understand the different semantic references in 

the two lines of the incantation: 

- Animal sphere: the woman is called a spider waiting in its web (bunzerru); 

- Hunting Sphere: the web is a trap (semantic extension of bunzerru) for prey; 

— Sexual sphere: the vulva is represented as a web/net (bunzerru/bissūru) for joy 
and the man is a victim beckoned by lust.*“ 


561 For the representations of the female pelvic area in the Old Babylonians terracotta see e.g. 
Legrain 1930 pls. 1-5. 
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Manu- Museum Publication Tablet Script Date ` Proveni- Incantations 
script number ence and 
prescriptions 
A VAT8916 KAR 70 Single-col. NA 8"—7'^ Assur, No. F.1; 
obv. 1-rev. 9; tablet cent. Library N 4 Prescr. 6-7, 
rev. 25-30 10-13; 
No. F.4; 
No. F.5 
B 81-7-27, TCS 2, pl. 2 Smallfrg. of NA 7h Aššur, Prescr. 1-5, 
73 obv. 1’-rev. 7” atwo-col. cent.  LibraryN4 8; No. F.2 
C A2715 LKA 101 rev. Large frg. of NA 8"—-7'^ Aššur, Prescr. 5, 
12-19 a single-col. cent.  LibraryN4 8-9 
tablet 
D K. 94514 TCS 2, pl. 1 Frg. ofatwo- NA 7 Nineveh Prescr. 
11676+ obv. i 2’-6’ col. tablet cent. Ashurba- 10-11 
Sm. 818 nipal’s 
+961 Library 
E SU STT 280 Two-col. NA 8-7" Sultantepe Prescr. 
52/139+ i 18-21 tablet cent. 10-11 
16141704 
250+250A 
+323 
F BM46911 TCS2,pl.3 Fragment NB/LB 6-3" Sippar No. F.3; 
(= 81-8- obv. 1-rev. 15 cent. No. F. 4 
30, 377) 
Editions 


Ebeling 1925: 28-29, 30-31, 34 (Ms. A) 


Biggs 1967: 24-26, 31-32, 40-41, 46-47, 50, 53, 65-69 (Ms. A, B, D-F) 


Farber 1987: 273-274 (trans. of Ms. A) 
Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 257 (Ms. B, C) 
Schwemer 2010: 115-122 (trans. of Ms. A, E) 


Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 101, 103-104, 107 No. 2.5 (Ms. B, C, D, E) 


562 Ms. B: joins of K. 9451+K. 11676+Sm. 8184961 recognized by Biggs (1967: 45, pl. 1) (see for the 


photo CDLI No. P398122). 
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Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi F is based on Ms. A starting with the abracadabra No. F.1 and a diag- 


nostic ritual (= nīš libbi D: 


24-26). Seventeen prescriptions follow (Ms. A, B, C, D, E). 


The text continues with Ms. B containing the incantation No. F.2 “Why are your eyes 
covered?", and then with Ms. F with the incantation No. F.3 *Roar on me! Roar on me! 
Rear up! Rear up!". Both Ms. A and F provide the incantation No. F.4 "At my head a 
buck is tied!”. The rest of ni3 libbi F follows Ms. A with three incantations: = No. E.1 
*May the wind blow! May the mountains quake!"; No. F.5 *The daughter of Ninéirsu, 
the releaser I am"; = No. B.2 “O Adad, locker keeper of the canals of heaven." 


A 
A (+ dupl.) 
B 


| 
o 

| 
C3 


| 
O 


| 

c 
| 

tri 


F 
+ dupl.) 


pm"uu»»mou»r 


A (+ dupl.) 


No. F.1 

= nis libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 
Prescr. 1-4 
Prescr. 5 
Prescr. 6—7 
Prescr. 8 
Prescr. 9 
Prescr. 10-11 
Prescr. 12-17 
No. F.2 

No. F.3 

No. F.A 

= No. E.1 

No. F.5 

= No. B.2 


I. Incantation No. F.1 (abracadabra) (Biggs 1967 No. 27), 11. 1-5 (Ms. A obv. 1-5) 


II. ll. 6-10 (Ms. A obv. 6-10) = nis libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 


III. Prescriptions 


13 (Ms. B obv. 3’) 


19-23 (Ms. A obv. 
24 (Ms. A obv. 15) 
25 (Ms. A obv. 16) 
26-28 (Ms. B obv. 
29-30 (Ms. C obv. 


SOF GO? SENS OY gr PE 


= 
> 


11-12 (Ms. B obv. 1/-2') 


14-16 (Ms. B obv. 4'—6') 
17-18 (Ms. B obv. 7’-8°) 


11-14 // B obv. 9-15’ // C obv. 7’-13’) 


16'—18' // C obv. 14'-16") 
17-318") 


31-33 (Ms. A obv. 17-19 // D obv. i2/-4' // Ei 18-20) 
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11. 34-35 (Ms. A obv. 20—21 // D obv. i 5'-6' // E i 21) 
12. 36-41 (Ms. A obv. 22-27) 
13. 42-47 (Ms. A obv. 28-33) 


IV. Incantation No. F.2 “Why are your eyes covered?" (Biggs 1967 No. 35), ll. 59-64 
(Ms. B rev. 2/7) 


V. Incantation No. F.3 *Roar on me! Roar on me! Rear up! Rear up!" (Biggs 1967 No. 
8), 11. 65-79 (Ms. F obv. 1-15) 


VI. Incantation No. F.4 “At my head a buck is tied!" (Biggs 1967 No. 13), ll. 80-93 (Ms. 
A obv. 45-rev. 9 // F rev. 1-15) 


VII. Ms. A rev. 10-24 = Incantation No. E.1 “May the wind blow! May the mountains 
quake!" (Biggs 1967 No. 14) 


VIII. Incantation No. F.5 “Daughter of Ningirsu, the releaser I am" (Biggs 1967 No. 22), 
11. 93-99 (Ms. A rev. 25—30) 


IX. Ms. A rev. 3134 - Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 *O Adad, locker keeper of the 
canals of heaven" (Biggs 1967 No. 23) 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


— Ms.A= KAR70 
6—10 = D Diagn. (Ms. F) 
rev. 10-24 = No. E.1 (Ms. B) 
rev. 31-34 = No. B.2 (Ms. B) 
rev. 35 = Fragmentary colophon, see commentary nīš libbi B: 40 


— MsC- BAM 205 
obv. 1'-8' = Abusch and Schwemer 2011, No. 2.5: 26-30 
obv. 19'-rev. 2’ = K prescr 21 (Ms. G) 
rev. 3'—5' = K prescr. 26 (Ms. G) 
rev. 6'—8' = K prescr. 22 (Ms. G) 
9’-14’ = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B (with duplicates) 
15’-20’ (// BAM 320 rev. 15’-20’)= Instruction for a therapeutic ritual against 
sexual impurity 


- MsD=K. 9451+11676+Sm. 8184961 
Obv. i 1’ = Fragmentary prescriptions (see commentary 1. 31) 
obv. i 7’-16’ = No. K.1 (Ms. B) 
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obv. ii - Fragmentary 
rev. iv 1'-6' = No. K.2 (Ms. B) 
rev. iv 7’-9’ = Part of an Ashurbanipal colophon similar to Hunger 1968, No. 318 


— MsE=STT280 
i 1-7 = K prescr. 1-2 (Ms. A) 
i 8-17 - D Sympt.; prescr. 4 (Ms. E) 
i 22-51 = K prescr. 3-18 (Ms. A) (note i 44 = A prescr. 7 (Ms. D)) 
i 52-55 = A prescr. 9-12, 16 (Ms. D) 
i 56-ii 9 = K prescr. 19-22 (Ms. A) 
ii 10-21 = No. M.1 (Ms. B) 
ii 22-35 = K prescr. 23-28 (Ms. A) 
ii 36—50 - No. K.3 (Ms. A) 
ii 51-53 = No. K.4 (Ms. A) 
ii 54-61 = No. K.5 (Ms. A) 
ii 62-iii 23 = No. E.2 (Ms. H) 
iii 24-33 = No. K.6 (Ms. A) 
iii 34—42 = No. K.7 (Ms. A) 
iii 43—iv 7 = K prescr. 2931 (Ms. A) 
iv 8—23 = No. K.8 (Ms. A) 
iv 24—31 = No. K.9 (Ms. A) 
iv 32-36 = K prescr. 32 (Ms. A) 
iv 37-41 = No. A.1 (Ms. D) 


Transliteration 


I. Aobv. 1-5 = Incantation No. F.1 


1. Ao.1 [EN x x] ah lu up pa di ra ah an ki nu sum nu sum 
2. Ao.2 [...]x ni kab mu bu bu a ha an til la ke, 

3. Ao.3 [...]xtianahaan tila ke, 

4. Ao.4 x na haan ub bia ba an ti ab bu uk 

5. Ao.5 KA.INIM.MA maš tag ti [ŠļĀ.ZI.GA 


II. ll. 6-10 (Ms. A) = nis libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 


III. A obv. 11-44 // B obv. 1’-17’ // C obv. 7’-18’ // D 2'-6' // Ei 18-21 = Prescriptions 1-17 
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11. Bo.1 [....x x [...] 

12. Bo.2’ [1-niš s]óD Nu pa-ta[n NAG-ma TI] 

13. Bo. 3 [DIŠ KI.MI]N ana GIDIM pa-qid ÚH(text ŪH).ĪD x [. . .] 

14. Bo.4' [DIS] KI.MIN “tu-lal as-ta-til-la 5k[a-bul-la*] 

15. Bo.5 a-su-su-um-tū "SIKIL SUHUS Íx [. . .] 

16. Bo.6' 7 Ú. HI.A an-nu-ti 1-niš SÜD NU pa-tan ina KAS NA[G-ma TI) 

17. Bo.7' DIS KI.MIN ÓA.ZAL.LÁ-a ina KAS SILAj|-aš. . .] 

18. Bo.8' ina KUŠ ina MŪRU-ŠŪ KE[SDA-ma TI) 

19. Ao.11 DIŠ NA ka-šip-ma — — muun-ga i-šu — bir-ka-šū 

ga-[an-na ] 

Bo.9'-10' DIS NA ka-šip-ma Uzu"*-iü tab-ku mun-ga — TU[ku-sü] / à bir-ka-a-šū 
ga-an-na ŠĀ-Šū 

Co.7'—8' DIS NA ka-šip-ma uz[u"-&ü ta]b-ku mun-ga — T[uku-sü]/u bir-ka-šū 
ga-[an-nla ŠĀ-šū 

20. Ao. 12 TMUNUs ha-ših-ma MUNUS IGI-ma! — SÀ-Sú i-tu-ra (Sá) N[A 

] 
Bo.10'-12 muus ha-Silh-ma] / MUNUS IGI.BAR-ma SA-Sü GUR-[ra]/ NA — 
ri- hu-su 
Co. 8’-9’ MUNUS ha-Sih-[ma] / MUNUS IGI.BAR-ma ŠĀ-[šū GU]R-ár' NA BI 
ri- hu-[su] 

21. A 0.13 KI [x] 'šu-nu-lat ana Tr-áü *Nu.LUH.HA! - “H[AR.HAR |] 
Bo. 12’-13’ KIADDA Ššu-[nu-lat] / ana TI-šū Ū.KUR.RA “HAR.HAR "| ] 
Co.10’-11’ KIAD, šu-nu-(lat] ana TI-šū Ü.KUR.RA/"HAR.HAR 

tī1G1-lim 

22. Ao. = = = = = 
Bo. 147-15’ *NU.LUH.HA NIGIN*" ` “tu-lal A[S.TÁL.TÁL] / '1'-ni$ SÜD 
Co.11'/—3' NU.LUH.HA / “su-pa-lam *tu-lal AS.TÁL.TÁL / 1niš SÚD 

23. A 0.14 ina GE[STIN. SJUR - -  NAG.ME$-ma[ | 
B o. 15’ ina GESTIN. SUR.RA NU pa-tan NAG.[MES] 

C o. 13 ina [G]EŠTIN.ŠUR NU pa-tan NAG.MES 

24. A 0.15 DIS K[I.MIN] "“mu-sa ™*KA A.AB.BA AN.[BAR SÜ]D-ma ina [x NAG.MES] 

25. A 0.16 FÜIGAN.U, Star'-mus ina KUŠ DŪ.DŪ-pi ina GŪ-šū G[AR-an] 

26. Bo.16'—17' [| STKUR.KUR 'at!-ma BIL.ZA.ZA / [x] 

Co. 14’ DIS KI.MIN "KUR.KUR atma  BIL.ZA.ZA SIG; 
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27. Bo. 17" [ SSERIEN ES.MIES-su] 
Co.14'-15/ GIŠ.HAŠHUR.*ČGI / inai.GI$ ®®EREN ES.MES-su 


28. Bo. 18’ Rest broken 
Co.15'16' NA BI EN TLLA / "ŠĀ!-Šū ÍL-Sú kiš-pi NU TE-SU 


29. Co. 17 DIS KI.MIN ?" GÜR.GÜR $5LI' MUN a-ma-nim 
30. Co. 18 FÜIKUR.KUR ina Ī.GIŠ ŠUR.MĪN ES.MES-s[u] 
31. Ao. 17 DIS KI.MIN IGI-lim tītar!-muš AN.BAR KA tam-tim ŠŠESI 
D2 [ ár]GI-lim “tar-muS AN.BAR KA A.AB.BA ŠEĻSI) 
Ei18 [ Átar|-mus AN.BAR KA A.AB.BA ČESI 
32. A 0.18 ÚS [BU]RU;.HABRUD.DA™ NITA' zap'-pi SAH šā ana U; Zī-ū 
D3' [x BURUs.HABRU]D.DA""**" NITĀ zap-pi ŠAH Šā ana Us ZI-U 
Ei19-20 [x BURU;.HABRUD.DA]™" NITA zap-pi Say $á ana U; / [z1]-"ü' 
33. A o. 19 ina KUS DÜ.DÜ-pí ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an 
D4’ [x KU]S DŪ.DŪ ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an 
Ei20 rina KUŠ! DÜ.DÜ_— ina Gū-šū 'GAR"-an 
34. A 0.20 DIS KI.MIN “IN.NU.US *E[ME.U]R.Gt; Ū.K[Ug] AŠ.TĀL.TĀL 
D5 [ ] ÚIN,.ÚS YEME.UR.GI; Ū.KU; "AŠ.TĀL.TĀL 
Ei21 [ ] ™n,.08 EME.UR.GI7 Ū.KU; AŠ.TĀL.TĀL 
35. A0.21 ina KUŠ DU.DU-pi ina [G]Ü-SU GAR-an 
D6’ [x Ku]SpU.DU ina GU-Si GAR-an 
Ei21 ina KUŠ 
36. Ao. 22 DIS NA ni-iš ŠĀ-Šū e-tir- ma! ni-iš lib-bi NU TUKU-Si PA" 
37. A0.23 S5Kr&r,c ina A" ŠUB-di US BURU;-HABRUD™.[D]A NITA ana A" SUB-ma 
38. Ao. 24 SA BURU5s.HABRUD!""1.DA NITÁ i-al-lu-ut [ru-pļu-uš-ti 
39. Ao. 25 GU, TI-gé ana A" ta-nam-di ina UL tuš-bat 
40. Ao. 26 iš-tu ^uTU it-tap-ha ina UGU PA” SŠKIŠI,6 
41. A 0.27 GUB-su-ma ana IGI ŠUTU NAG-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
42. A 0.28 DIS KI.MIN [GiS BURU;.HABRUD""].DA"** NITA ""nap-Sat UDU.NITÁ 
ina "*HÉ.ME.DA 
43. A 0. 29 NIGIN-[ma ina MŪRU-Šū KES]DA’ ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina Ī.GIŠ $É&-[su . . .] 
44. A 0.30 [...S]À.zr.[GA . . .] 
45. A0.31 x [. ..] x TES.BI zr-ü(text GA) [. . .] an [. . .] 
46. Ao. 32 [. . .] TU. EN.KI [. . .] SISA 


47. Ao. 33 [... ŠJÀ.ZI.GA MŪRU Í. . .] x "MIN" 
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48. A 0.34 [DIS KI. MIN] '*'EME.UR.GI; |. . . “IGI]-lim "PA 

49. A 0.35 [. .. ina KA]$ NAG-(šū) ina i'.[Giš SES-su ina KUŠ] ina GŪ-šū GAR-an 
50. A 0.36 [DIS KI.MIN] ÍX x x "INg.ŪŠ SUHUS "ŠAKIR GAB.LAM 

51. A0.37 [ina KAS NAG-šū ina Ī.GIŠ] SES-su ina KUŠ ina GŪ-ŠūŪ GAR-an 
52. A 0.38 [DIS KI.MIN .. .] x ba ina KAS NAG-Sü ina Ī.GIŠ SES-su 

53. A 0.39 [ina kuš DÜ.DÜ-p]í' ina Gū-šū GAR-an 

54. Ao. 40 [DIS KI.MIN "^^AMAS.PA]. E! "ZG "474 GIN 

55. A 0.41 ["*PA "**KUR-nu) DAB.BA "*^a-ba-as-mu 

56. Ao. 42 [^ ALGAMES ""^]ri*-hu "“sah-hu-u "“bil-li 

57 A 0.43 [SÍG UDU.NIT]A’ ZI-i TI-gé NU.NU NA,™® Ē-kak 

58. Ao. 44 [ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an]-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA 


(Ms. A continues with section VI) 


IV. Brev. 2’-7’ = Incantation No. F.2 


59. Br. 2’ [ÉN am-mi-ni] ar-ma 1G1'"-ka [am-mi-ni . . .] 
60. Br. 3’ [i-bļa-dš-ši ina ŠĀ-ka šā munus DU-k{[u’. . .] 
61. Br. 4’ ti-bi ti-bi "GU,.UD! [GU,.UD] 

62. Br. 5’ ina ™*me-ek-ki x [. . .] 

63. Br. 6’ [i]na Ú$ BURU;.HABRUD.DA[™**" NITA . . .] 
64. Br. 7' [. ..] lip-pa-Sir [. . . TUg EN] 


V. Fobv.1-15 - Incantation No. F.3 


65. Fo.1 [EN ug-ga ug-ga] [z1]-'a? [zr-a] 

66. F 0.2 [ug-ga GIM a-a-li] ZI-a GIM [ri-mi] 

67. Fo.3 [. ..] lu á-da-a-ni [. . .] 

68. F 0.4 [...]ri-kib-ta-ka |... .] 

69. Fo.5 [ra-am DARA’ 6-šū] ra-am a-a-'li* [7-šū] 

70. Fo.6 [ra-am BURU;.HABRUD.DAP'5er] 12-šū ra-[man-ni] 

71. Fo.7 ra-man-ni' dš-šū se-eh-re-ku r[a-man-ni] 

72. Fo.8 [...]šak-na-ku ra-mu ra-[man-ni] 

73. Fo.9 [. . .] $á ri-kib-ti DARA.MAS KESDA-ma r[a-man-ni] 

74. F 0.10 [DUMU.MUNUS "nin-gír-su] pa-si-ru [ana-ku] 

75. Fo.11 [um-mi pa-ši-rat A]D-ti-a pa-|Si-ir] 

76. F 0.12 [ana-ku šā al-li-ka pa-ša-āļr'-um-ma a-'pa'|-á3-&ar| 

77. F 0.13 [. . .]-"hat tu,! šā NENNI [A NENNI] 

78. F 0. 14 [Giš-šū lu-u **GIDRU mar-te-em-ma? li-duk KĀ šļu-bur-ri Sá MUNUS 
NEN[Nr-ti] 

79. F 0.15 [...lītu4! [. . .] 
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VI. A obv. 45- rev. 9 // F rev. 1-15 = Incantation No. F.A 
80. A 0. 45 [EN ina sAG-ia da-āļš-šū ra-ki-is : ina Se-pi-ti-ia 
Fr.1 [ Se-pi-ti-i]a' 
81. Ao. 46 [**pu-ha-lu | ra-ki-i]|s (text A) da-ás (text PA)-šū hu-ub-bi-ban-ni 
F r. 2-3 [3] "pu-[ha-lu ]/ [hļu-ub-'bi'-baļn-ni] 
82. Ao. 47 [pu-ha-lu] rit-ka-ban-ni 
Fr. 3-4 [ ] /rit-ka-ban-[ni] 
83. A0. 48 [... du]-ku-uk ri-i-mi it-ti-ka lit-ba-a 
Fr.4-5 [...]/du-ku-uk ri-i-[mi ] 
84. A 0. 49 [e-mu-q]a-an it-ti-ka lit-ba-a — bir-ka-ka a-ni-ha-tu 
Fr. 6-7 e-mu-qa-[an ]/ bir-ka-ka a-ni-ha-"a'-[tu] 
85. Ar.1 [it-ti-ka lit-ba]-"a' mi-'na-tu'-ka it-ti-kļa l]it-[ba-a] meš-re-'tu!-[kaļ 
Fr. 7-9 [ ] / mi-na-tu-[ka ] / meš-re-'tu!-[kaļ 
86. Ar.2 [it-t]i-ka "lit'-ba-a "ku?-[[ļu”-I[i'-ka'] 
Fr. 9-10 [ ] / tku!-lu-[1i-kaļ 
87. Ar3 [...]-ka-maY | ma-a-a-al- ta^-[x x] 
Fr. 10-11 Eee ] / Imla-a-a-all-ta-x x] 
88. Ar. 4 Te tag-lu-ut (e) "ta'-a-dirra-am-ka Te! ta-šú-[uš] 
Fr. 11-12 [ ]/ [rla-am-k[a ] 
89. Ar.5 ina gt-bit (ina) te-e te-'li-ti r'is-ta[r] 
Fr.12-13 | 1/ [415 
90. Ar.6 %-a “TU ü "a[sal-lü-hi TU;] EN 
Fr. 13 ĀIDIM [ ] 
91. Ar.7 DŪ.DŪ.BI Í BUR ina *DĪLIM'.'i!'.[šĒļš” rÐITASKARIN TI-gé |. . .] "x? [x] 
Fr. 13-14 [ val SIPTAŠKARIN T[I-gé ] 
92. Ar.8 šim 1 3-S ana IGI [15 MAR’ ĒJN an-ni-tū — 3-3ú [ana UGU SI]D-nu 
Fr. 14-15 [ / an-niļi'-"tū"1 ] 
93. Ar.9 mi-na-ti-šū [S]ES-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
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VII. Ms. A rev. 10-24 = Incantation No. E.1 
VIII. A rev. 25-30 = Incantation No. F.5 


94. Ar. 25 ËN DUMU.MUNUS "nin-gír-su pa-ši-ru(text RI) ana-ku 


95. A r. 26 um-mi pa-ši-rat a-bu-ú-a pa-ši-ir 
96. A r. 27 ana-ku šā al-li-ka pa-Sä-ru-um-ma a-pa-äS-Sar 
97. | Ar.28 . $á NENNI A NENNI GIŠ-šū lu-u S®GIDRU mar-te-em-ma 


98. A r. 29 li-duk KA šu-bur-ri šā an-na-ni-tu-ū-a 
99. Ar.30 la i-šab-ba-a la-la-a-šā TU; ÉN 


IX. Ms. A rev. 31-34 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 
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Transcription 
I. Ao0.1-5- Incantation No. F.1 


1-4. Abracadabra 
5. Sipat . . . nis libbi 


II. 11. 6-10 (Ms. A) = nis libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 
III. A obv. 11-44 // B 1’-17’ // C obv. 7’-18’ // D 2-6' // E i 18-21 = Prescriptions 1-17 


1 11.[...]...[...] 
12. [ištēniš tas]ák là patāļn išattī-ma iballat] 


2. 13. [Summa KI.MI|N ana etemmi pagid ru titu . . . [. . .] 
3. 14. [Summa] KI.MIN tullal aštatilla k[abulla] 
15. asusumtu usikillu šuruš... |... .] 
16. sebet Sammi anniiti ištēniš tasák là patàn ina šikari iSat|ti-ma iballat] 


4. 17. Summa KI.MIN azallá ina šikari tal[á3 . . .] 
18. ina maski ina qablisu tarakļkas-ma iballat| 
5. 19. šumma amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkū munga īšu u birkāšu gannā libbašu 


20. sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amelu šū rihüssu 
21. itti mīti šunūlat ana bullutīšu nīnā hašā imhur-lim 


22. nuhurta supāla tullal ardadilla ištēniš tasāk 


23. ina karāni sahti là patān ištanatti 
6. 24.šumma KļI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkü munga isu u birkāšu ganna 
libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amēlu šū rihūssu itti 
miti Sunülat)]: müsa imbü támti parzilļlu tasäk]-ma ina |. . . istanatti] 


7. 25. bukana tarmuš ina maski tašappi ina kišādīšu tasak[kan] 


8. 26. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkü munga isu u birkāšu ganna 
libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amelu šū rihüssu itti 


= x. 


miti šunūlat): atā išu atma musa 'irāni arqi 


27. hashir api ina Saman erēni taptanaššassu 


28. amēlu šū adi baltu libbašu inaššīšu kišpī là itehhüsu 
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Translation 
I. A obv. 1-5 = Incantation No. F.1 


1-4. Abracadabra 
5. Wording of (the incantation) . . . (for the loss of) sexual desire. 


II. 11. 6—10 (Ms. A) = nīš libbi D Diagn.: 24-26 
III. A obv. 11-44 // B 1’-17’ // C obv. 7’-18’ // D 2-6' // E i 18-21 = Prescriptions 1-17 


1. 11.[...)...-plant|...] 
12. [you pullverize (them) [together], [he drinks (them)] on an emplty] stomach 
[and he will recover]. 
2. 13. [If ditt]o: He has been entrusted to a ghost, sulphur... [. . .]. 
3. 14.[If] ditto: tullal-plant, aštatillu-plant, k[abullu]-plant, 
15. asusumtu-plant, sikillu-plant, root of the . . .plant [. . .]; 
16. you pulverize together these seven plants, he drink[s] (them) with beer on an 
empty stomach [and he will recover]. 
4. 17. If ditto: You knea[d] azallü-plant with beer |... .] 
18. you pult] (it) in a leather bag around his waist [and he will recover]. 

5. 19. If a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and his knees 
are contracted, his “heart? (libbu) 

20. needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ (libbu) returns. That man's semen 

21. has been buried with a dead person. To cure him: nīnū-plant, hašū-plant, 
*heals-a-thousand"-plant, 

22. nuhurtu-plant, supālu-juniper, tullal-plant, ardadillu-plant, you pulverize 
(them) together, 

23. he drinks it repeatedly in grape juice on an empty stomach 

6. 24.If d[itto (= a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and 
his knees are contracted, his “heart? needs a woman and finds her, but his 
‘heart’ returns. That man's semen has been buried with a dead person)]: [you 
pulverize] müsu-stone, coral limestone, iro[n] and [he drinks (it)] in [. . .]. 

7 _ 25. You wrap up bukänu-plant (and) tarmus-plant in a leather (bag), you pult] (it) 
around his neck. 

8. 26. If ditto (= a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and his 
knees are contracted, his ‘heart’ needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ 
returns. That man's semen has been buried with a dead person): at@'isu-plant, 
tadpole of a green frog, 

27. hashür api-plant in cedar oil, you rub him repeatedly (with it), 
28. this man, as long as he lives, will desire (sexually). The witchcraft will not 
come near him. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


29. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkü munga īšu u birkasu gannā 
libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amelu šū rihüssu itti 
mīti šunūlat): kukuru burāšu tābat amānim 


oy 


30. ata@’iSu ina Saman šurmēni taptanaššassļu] 


31. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkū munga isu u birkāšu ganna 
libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amēlu Su rihüssu itti 
mīti šunūlat): imhur-lim tarmuš parzilla imbū támti ušā 


32. dam [is]sur hurri zikari zappī Sahí ša ana rakäbi tebū 

33. ina maški tašappi ina kišādīšu tašakkan 

34. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkū munga īšu u birkāšu gannā 
libbašu sinništa haših-ma sinništa ippalis-ma libbašu itūra amēlu šū rihūssu 
itti mīti šunūlat): maštakal lišān-kalbi šimra (or urāna) ardadillu 


35. ina maški tašappi ina kišādīšu tašakkan 
36. šumma amēlu nīš libbīšu etir-ma nīš libbi lā īši arī 
37. ašāgi ina mé tanaddi dam issür hurļrļi zikari ana mé tanaddī-ma 


38. libbi issūr hurri zikari i'allut [rup]usti 
39. alpi teleqqe ana mé tanaddi ina kakkabi tusbät 


40. ištu Sam&u ittapha ina muhhi ari ašāgi 
41. tušzāssu-ma ana pān Šamši išattī-ma nis libbi 


42. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbīšu etir-ma nīš libbi lā īši): [usar issür hur]ri 
zikari napšat immeri ina nabāsi 
43. talammi-[ma ina gablīšu tarakļkas nīš libbi ina šamni tapaSSaslsu . . .] 


44. [...] nis lib[bi . . .] 

45....[...]...ištēniš itbū [. ..] . . . [. . .] 

46. [. ..] í Ea |. ..] iSaru 

47. |... .] nis [lib] bi qablu [. . .] . .. MIN 

48. [Summa KI.MIN (= amélu nis libbīšu etir-ma nīš libbi là īši):| lišān-kalbi |. . . 
imhur]-lim ayyarta 


49. |... . ina šikaļri išattīšu ina Sa[mni tapaššassu ina maski] ina kišādīšu tašakkan 


50. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbīšu etir-ma nis libbi lā īši):|... maštakal šuruš 
šakirt GAB.LAM 
51. [ina šikari išattīšu ina Samni] tapaššassu ina maski ina kišādīšu taSakkan 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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29. If ditto (= a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and his 
knees are contracted, his ‘heart’ needs a woman and finds her, but his ‘heart’ 
returns. That man's semen has been buried with a dead person): kukru-plant, 
burāšu-juniper, amānu-salt, 

30. ata’iSu-plant in cypress oil, you rub hi[m] repeatedly (with it). 

31. [If ditto (= a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and 
his knees are contracted, his “heart? needs a woman and finds her, but his 
‘heart’ returns. That man's semen has been buried with a dead person): “Heals- 
a-thousand”-plant, tarmuš-plant, iron, coral limestone, u[Sti]-wood 

32. [blood of a] male [partrid]ge, bristle of a pig reared-up for mating, 

33. you wrap up (them) [in a leath]er bag, you put (it) around his neck. 

34. [If ditto (2 a man is bewitched and his flesh feeble, has mungu-paralysis and 
his knees are contracted, his ‘heart’ needs a woman and finds her, but his 
*heart' returns. That man's semen has been buried with a dead person)]: mas- 
takal-plant, “dog’s-tongue”-plant, šimru-plant (or uránu-plant), ardadillu-plant 

35. you wrap up (them) [in a leath]er bag, you put (it) around his [neļck. 

36. If a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have sexual desire: 

37. You throw into water branches of the ašāgu-acacia, you throw into water blood 
of a male partrid[ge] and 

38. he eats the innards of the male partridge, 

39. you take the [sa]liva of a bull, you throw (it) into water (and) let it spend the 
night under the stars, 

40. as soon as the sun has risen, on the branches of aSágu-acacia 

41. you have him (= patient) stand and he drinks (it) in front of the sun, and (he 
will get) sexual desire. 

42. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have sexual 
desire): [The penis of a] male [partrid]ge, the throat of a sheep with red wool, 

43. you wrap up [and you ti]e (them) [around his waist], sexual desire, you anoint 
[it] with oil [. . .] 

44. [. . .] sexual desi[re . . .] 

45....[...]... together rise [. ..] .. . [. . .] 

46. [. . .] incantation of Ea [. . .] right’ 

47. |. . .] sexual [desi]re, waist [. . .] . . . ditto. 

48. [If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have 
sexual desire): “Dog’s-tongue”-plant, [. . ., “heals]-a-thousand”-[plant], 
ayyartu-shell, 

49. [. . .] he drinks it [in be]er, (or?) [you anoint it] with olil], (or?) you put (it) [in a 
leather bag] around his neck. 

50. [If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have 
sexual desire)]: . . .-plant, mastakal-plant, root of Sakirü-plant, GAB.LAM-plant, 

51. [he drinks (them) in beer], (or^) you anoint it [with oil], (or) you put (it) [in a 
leather bag] around his neck. 
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16. 52. [Summa KI.MIN (= amélu nis libbīšu etir-ma nis libbi là isi): . . .] . . . ina šikari 
išattīšu ina šamni tapaššassu 
53. [ina maski taSappi] . . . ina kišādīšu tašakkan 
17. 54. [Summa KI.MIN (= amelu nis libbīšu etir-ma nīš libbi là isi): amasp]ü surru ugnü 


55. [ayyartu Sadánu] sābitu abašmū 

56. [algamisu] rihu sahhū billi 

57. [Sipat immerli tebi telegge tatammi abni taSakkak 
58. [ina kišādīšu taSakkan]-ma nīš libbi 


IV. Brev. 2’-7’ = Incantation No. F.2 


59. [Siptu: ammini] armā inäka [ammini . . .] 
60. [ibļašši ina libbika ša sinništu pu-kļu. . .] 
61. tibi tibi Sahit [Sahit] 

62. ina mekki . . . |. . .] 

63. [i]na dam issür hurri [zikari . . .] 

64. |... .] lippašir |. . . té Sipti] 


V. Fobv.1-15 = Incantation No. F.3 


65. [Siptu: ugga ugga] [tib]á [tibá] 

66. [ugga kima ayyali] tibá kima [rimi] 

67. [...]...[...] 

68. [. . .] rikibtàka |. . .] 

69. [ram turähi šeššīšu] ram ayyali [sebisu] 
70. [rám issür hurri] šinšerīšu rälmanni] 

71. ramanni aššu sehréku r[àmanni] 

72. |. . .] Saknåku rámu rälmanni] 

73. |... .] Sa rikibti ayyali rukus-ma r[àmanni] 
74. [marat Ningirsu] pāširu [anäku] 

75. [ummi pāširat aļbūya pāļšir] 

76. [anāku ša allika pašāļrum-ma apaļlššar] 
77.[...]...ša annanna [mār annanna] 

78. [ušaršu lü hatti marté-ma lidūk bab šļuburri ša sinništi anna[nniti] 
79.[...]...[...] 


— nm m m 


VI. A obv. 45-rev. 9 // F rev. 1-15 = Incantation No. E.A 


80. [Siptu: ina resiya daļššu rakis : ina Sepitiya 
81. [puhälu raki]s daššu hubbibanni 
82. [puhälu] ritkabanni 
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16. 52. [If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have 
sexual desire)]: . . . he drinks (it) in beer, (or?) you anoint it [with oil], 
53. (or?) [you wrap up (it) in a leather (bag)], you put (it) around his neck. 
17. 54. [If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has been taken away and he does not have 
sexual desire): amašpļū-stone, surru-black stone, lapis lazuli, 
55. [ayyartu-shell, magne]tite, abašmū-stone, 
56. [algamisu-stone], rihu-[stone], sahhü-stone, billu-stone; 
57. you take [wool of a] reared-up [ra]m, you spin (it), you align the stones (over it), 
58. [you put (it) around his neck] and (he will get) sexual desire. 


IV. Brev. 2’-7’ = Incantation No. F.2 


59. [Incantation: Why] are your eyes covered? [Why . . .]? 
60. [(It) i]s in your ‘heart,’ which the woman... [. . .]. 
61. Rear up! Rear up! Mount! [Mount!] 

62. With the mekku-stone . . . [. . .], 

63. [w]ith the blood of a [male] partridge [. . .], 

64. [. ..] may he be released! [. . . Incantation formula]. 


V. Fobv.1-15 - Incantation No. F.3 


65. [Incantation: Roar on me! Roar on me]! [Rear up! Rear up]! 

66. [Roar on me like a stag]! Rear up like [a wild bull]! 

67. [...]...[...] 

68. [. . .] your love-making [. . .]. 

69. [The mating of a wild goat six times], the mating of a stag [seven times], 
70. [the mating of a partridge] twelve times, make [love to me]! 

71. Make love to me! Ma[ke love to me] because I am young! 

72. |. ..] I am endowed with love, Make love to [me]! 

73. Tie [. . .] of the rikibtu of a stag! Ma[ke love to me]! 

74. [Daughter of Ningirsu], the releaser [I am]. 

75. [My mother is a releaser, my fa]ther is a rel[easer]. 

76. [I, who have come], will really release! 

77. [. ..] the... of NN, [son of NN], 

78. [may his penis be a stick of martü-wood, may it hit the a]nus of the woman NN! 
79. [...]...[...]. 


VI. A obv. 45-rev. 9 // F rev. 1-15 = Incantation No. F.A 
80. [Incantation: At my head a bu]ck is tied! At my feet 


81. [a ram is tie]d! Buck, bleat for me! 
82. [Ram], mount me! 
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83. [...] dukuk rimi ittika litbá 
84. emüqan ittīka litbá birkaka anihatu 
85. [ittika litbá] minátüka ittīkļa li]t[bá] mesrétü[ka] 


86. [ittļīka litbà kulūlļīka'] 

87. [...]...mayyalta |. . .] 

88. e taglut e ta dir rāmka e tāšļušļ 
89. ina qibit té teliti IStar 

90. Ea Samas u Alsalluhi té] šipti 


91. dudubü: Saman püri ina napšaļštļi taskarinni teleqge [. . .] . . . 


92. burāšu šalāšīšu ana pan |Ištar tazarru Sip]ta annitu šalāšīšu [ana muhhi tam]annu 
93. minätisu [tapļaššaš-ma nis libbi 

VII. Ms. A rev. 10—24 - Incantation No. E.1 

VIII. A rev. 25-30 = Incantation No. F.5 

94. šiptu: mārat Ninģirsu pāširu anāku 

95. ummī pāširat abūya pāšir 

96. anāku ša allika pašārum-ma apaššar 

97. $a annanna mar annanna ušaršu lü hatti marté-ma 

98. lidūk bàb Suburri ša annannītūa 


99. là isabbá lalāša té Sipti 


IX. Ms. A rev. 31-34 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 
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83. [...] jump, my wild bull! Together with you, may the strength rise! 

84. Together with you, may your tired knees rise! 

85. [Together with you, may] your limbs [rise]! Together with yo[u, may your] members 
r[ise]! 

86. [Together] with you, may [your] . . . rise! 

87. [. . .] .. . bed [. . .]. 

88. Do not get scared! Do not be afraid! Do not be afflict[ed] for your love-making! 

89. At the command of the incantation of wise Ištar, 

90. Ea, Šamaš e As[alluhi]. Incantantion [formula]. 

91. Its ritual: You put oil from the alabastron in a boxwood container for unguents, 

92. [you spread] juniper three times in front of [Ištar, you reci]te this [inca]ntation 
[over (it)] three times, 

93. you [an]oint his limbs (with the oil) and (he will get) sexual desire. 


VII. Ms. A rev. 10-24 = Incantation No. E.1 
VIII. A rev. 25-30 = Incantation No. F.5 


94. Incantation: Daughter of Ningirsu, the releaser I am. 

95. My mother is a releaser, my father is a releaser. 

96. I, who have come, will really release! 

97. May the penis of NN, son of NN, be a stick of martū-wood and 

98. hit the anus of the woman NN, 

99. (so) he will be (never) satisfied with her charms! Incantation formula. 


IX. Ms. A rev. 31-34 = Incantation and its rituals No. B.2 
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Commentary 


1-4.Note that a blank space divides the lines into two columns, where many sound 


13. 


14. 


19. 


22. 


23. 


elements ofthe second column sound generally Sumerian. In line 1 an-ki *heaven 
and earth"; nu sum might be read as nu si “to place sperm”;*% in lines 2-4 the 
expression an-ti(-la-ke,) recalls the “heaven” (an) and the “end” (til). In line 4 the 
last three signs áb bu uk can be read lit-bu-uk da tabāku ‘to pour’: “May he pour!" 
(see Ebeling 1925: 28; Biggs 1967: 47). 


Ebeling (1925) interpreted the line as “incantation for an old woman” reading pár- 
Sum-ti. Another possible reading suggested by Biggs (1967: 47) is mas-taq-ti. For this 
word see Labat 1951: 64 fn. 117 who suggests the meaning of *physical deficiency." 
Maybe the very fragmentary line Sp II 976 = BM 35394 (CCMAwR 3, pls. 23) obv. i 
1' is a duplicate of Ms. A (KAR 70) obv. 5, since both the texts are in the following 
lines duplicates (see nīš libbi D Diagn.: 24-26). 


The verb pagādu has in this context a negative connotation, in fact “to have been 
entrusted to a ghost" is a sign of the malevolent witch's attack: the witch entrusts 
her victim to the ghost. See for similar expression in the anti-witchcraft texts: 
No. 8.1: 9; 8.3.1: 2; 8.6.1: 23 (Abusch and Schwemer 2011); No. 7.11.2: 7, 17; 8.25: 127, 
150, 172, 190; 11.4: 16 (Abusch and Schwemer 2016); No. 3.15: 30”; 6.2: 10’; 7.35.2: 
13’” (Abusch et al. 2020). See also a diagnosis in Diagnostic Handbook SA.G1G/ 
Sakikkū XVI 10 (Heefšel 2000: 172; Scurlock 2014b: 151), and Aššur Medical Cata- 
logue section “pregnancy” 1. 109 (Steinert 2018b: 217 and 269). 


astatillu is a variant of ardadillu. 
Similar passages in nīš libbi D Sympt.: 42—45. 


The term supālu (CAD S 390—391; AHw. II 1059-1060) refers to two different plants: 
a variety of juniper (*NIGIN*'') and the supālu-plant ("MUNZER). Here, the juniper 
is mentioned (while the supālu-plant in A prescr. 22: 63; Q prescr. 2: 6). 


The logograms GEŠTIN.ŠUR are read karānu sahtu, but according to CAD S 63-64, 
esp. 64, the reading *sihtu is not excluded. In HAR-ra - hubullu, in MB literary 
texts, in the medical texts from Boghazkóy and in AMT 40, 4: 9 (dupl. ibid. 54, 3: 
15) we find the determinative GIS. It is, therefore, possible that the term indicates 
the grape must as well as the liquid decanted by the must, producing a liquid 
containing a high percentage of tannins, suitable only for medical use. 


563 See Chapter II § "Fifth group: abracadabra." 
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27. For hashüru “apple? in amorous context see the following love incantation: “The 
beautiful woman has brought forth love. / Inana, who loves apples and pomegran- 
ates, / has brought forth sexual desire,” and its ritual: “Either to an apple or to a 
pomegranate / you recite the incantation three times. You give (the fruit) to the 
woman (and) have her suck the juices. / That woman will come to you: you can 
make love to her” (KAR 61: 1-3, 8-10, Biggs 1967: 70). See also KAR 69: 4-5 (Biggs 
1967: 74); A 7478 i 8 (Wasserman 2016: 65); 16056 MAH i 4 (ibid. 104). Note that in 
the Sumerian myth of Enki and Ninhursaga apples are among the fruits which Enki 
presents to Uttu before having sex with her (l. 177, Attinger 1984: 22). For apples in 
love literature see Paul 2002: 490; in Biblical love lyrics see Paul 1997: 100. 


31. Ms. D contains the final part of another prescription: 1’. [. . .] "GESTIN.SUR.RA NAG! 
xxxx“[...] he drinks grape juice. . .". 


42-43. A similar prescription is nis libbi N prescr. 16 iii 2731. 
43. The sense of nīš libbi here is not clear to me. Perhaps ana is omitted. 
52. Biggs (1967) restores [DIS KI.MIN uš" x MUŠJEN NITÁ, but it is uncertain. 


54—58. Note that the rihu-stone is not attested, the reading is therefore uncertain. 
An amulet with the same ten stones is present in K. 3010- v 17-21, with the only 
exception of a3pü instead of amašpū (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 365): 


["]*aš-pū-u "ZU GE; ""^zA.GIN "PA 
["]^kun-nu [r]A[B "]?^àb-as-mu """ALGAMEŠ 
[]**x' [x "^s]ah-hu-u "*^bil-li 

10 NA,” &[A.zr.G]A ina SÍG UDU U; ZI.GA 
NU.NU 'UD!.D[u .. .] ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an 


59. The incantation is in the catalogue LKA 94 i 8. 


60. ša MUNUS DU-ku cannot be read in Akkadian as ša sinništi alāku because in this 
expression it is always found in the corpus together with the preposition ana. 


62. Seeinalove incantation to have sexual intercourse with a woman where the man 
declares: “I am the mekku of which no equal / exists in the country!" (VAT 13226: 
13-14, Zomer 2018: 277, note its use in the ritual in l. 18). 


65-66. For the restoration of the lines see No. B.1: 1-2; No. G1: 7. 


69-71: See No. C.1: 4—6; No. K.8: 149-150; cf. No. E.3: 48-49. 
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71-73. 


74-78. 


80—90. 


80. 


83. 


86. 


89. 


91. 


94-99. 


95. 


See No. C.1: 7-8. Chalendar (2018: 42) restores on the basis of nis libbi C: áš-šú 
se-eh-re-ku "x! [. . . rikibti? ayyali'] šak-na-ku ra-mu ra-[man-ni . . .] $á ri-kib-ti 
DĀRA.MAŠ KESDA-ma r[a-man-ni]. She considers the passage a proof for consid- 
ering rikibti ayyali as an aphrodisiac from the stag. The restoration is uncertain. 


This section of the incantation No. F.3 has as parallel No. F5. Here the incantations 
are presented separately because they are not duplicates. For pāširu ‘releaser’ 
see a love incantation to have sexual intercourse with a woman, where the man 
declares: *Releaser! Releaser! Releaser!" (VAT 13226: 2-3, Zomer 2018: 277). 


Incantation No. F.4 features two speakers: the female partner (11. 80-88) and 
the therapeutic operator (Il. 89—90). 


The restoration is based on the incantation No. E.1: 5. See also the incipit of 
an incantation, although partially preserved, in the catalogue LKA 94 iii 3: 
EN ina SAG-ias x |. . .] “Incantation: In my head... [. . .]." 


rimi “my wild bull” could also be read rími “my beloved." 


The restoration of kulülu is here uncertain. It is either a headgear or a kind 
of band around the head, used for both people and divine statues (see CAD 
K 527-528 ‘headdress, headband’; AHw. I 505 ‘Kranz, Schleier”). See in 
Maglü: ina birt kalbi lisūrū kulūlūša / ina birit kulūlūša lisūrū kalbū “May her 
(= witch's) headbands circle between the dogs, / may the dogs circle between 
its headbands" (V 44-45, Abusch 2016: 139). According to Biggs (1967: 32) it 
should be part of the body, but we have no evidence supporting this thesis. 


The formula ina qibit ina té does not appear elsewhere. The formula ina 
té *with the incantation" is used to indicate the healing effect of divinity 
through the incantation. For the sources see CAD T 443-444. It does not 
appear therefore with the ina gibīt-formula. Either we consider only ina as 
a scribal error, translating *at the command of the incantation of the wise 
IStar,” or te-e has to be omitted, leaving the classical formula at the end of 


the incantation “according to the wise Ištar.” Here I follow the first option. 
See for taskarinnu ‘boxwood’ in amorous context: *Encircle(f.) me between 
the boxwood trees, as the shepherd encircles the flock" (MAD 5, 8: 21-21, 
Wasserman 2016: 243). 


74-78. This incantation has as parallel No. F.3: 74-78. 


For abüya “my father" see GAG 8 65 i. 
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97. martū (CAD M/I: 300 ‘stick, pole(?), (a tree and its wood)’; AHw. II 614—615 ‘ein 
Hartriegelstrauch, Hartholz’; Biggs 1967: 41) is probably a tree from whose 
strong wood it is possible to make sticks (for example, for shepherds, see 
Lambert 1960a: 160 r. 14). For the realization of a bat in a war ritual (hutpalü) 
with this wood, see Elat 1982: 11, 1. 3. See Maglü: “(Bearer) of a stick of martü- 
wood to hit the sorcerer" (I 66, Abusch 2016: 36). According to Jiménez (2017: 
217-223) martü and eru are two names of the same tree. 


98—99. Biggs's translation (1967: 41) is the following: “May it hit the anus of (my rival) 
NN (and injure her) / so that he cannot satisfy himself with her charms! Incanta- 
tion formula." He suggests, however, other possible translations: *May the penis 
of NN son of NN be a stick of martü-wood, may it hit the anus of the woman NN 
whose desire is not satisfied." See in Nergal and Ereškigal the following passage: 
ul asbä lalásu ittalkanni *(Erra, lover, my lust) I was not sated with his charms 
when he went away!” (1. 290, Ponchia and Luukko 2013: 19, see also 1. 292). 


Incantations: stylistic and functional analysis 
V. Aobv.45-rev. 9 // F rev. 1-15 = Incantation No. F.A 


Text No. F.A contains an incantation and a short prescription. The prescription 
(11. 91-93) prescribes the preparation of an oil from the alabastron-based ointment 
to be rubbed upon the patient's limbs, after having recited the incantation on the 
medical preparation three times and having scattered juniper before the goddess Ištar. 

The incantation consists of four sections. The first (Il. 80-83) provides the image 
ofthe bed; the second (ll. 83-87) uses precative forms aimed at recovering the patient's 
forces; in the third (l. 88) the patient is asked not to be afraid, in the fourth (Il. 89-90), 
the final section, we find the formula of efficacy by means of evoking divine names. 

The first section is therefore defined by the image of the bed*** to which animals 
are tied, namely the buck (daššu) and the ram (puhalu). A synecdoche is used to refer to 
the bed, the animals are in fact tied “to my head, to my feet" (ina resiya, ina Sepitiya). It 
is the patient's female partner who recites the incantation, and it is to her bed (marked 
with -ya) that the animals are tied. The animals are magically identified with the man. 
The man is also given the name “my bull” (rimi, 1. 83). Clearly, the rhetorical figure of 
the ascending climax concerning the sexual activity of animals is associated with the 
principle of stylistic identification, and through the possessive adjective, between man 
and animals. We have already seen that the wild bull along with the deer are considered 


564 For the bed in the rituals see Verderame 2018: 793-794. 
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to be the beasts with the greatest potency (“the mating of the wild bull 50 times"). It is 
with the bull that the man is stylistically (-ī) identified: 


Stylistic and magic identification between man and animals 


Ascending 
Climax Buck 
Ram 


(My)bull 


The identification between the patient and the animals is clear from the way in which 
the woman turns to the animals. She calls the buck, the ram, and the bull to perform 
sexual acts. *Bleat for me," “mount me," “jump” are more or less explicit imperatives, 
related to the sphere of mating animals. Here there is no question of zoophile prac- 
tices, so the text uses stylistic figures with magical therapeutic value. 

The structure of the first section of the incantation contains two groups of parallel lines 
anda third one, which, due to its differentiation, allows for continuation to the next section. 


At my head a buck is tied 
(ina restya) (dassu) (rakis) 
At my feet aram is tied 
(ina šēpītīva) (puhalu) (rakis) 


Buck bleat for me 
(dassu) (hubbibanni)°® 


Ram mount me 
(puhälu) || (ritkabanni) 


Jump my bull 
(dukuk) (rimi) 


Section two (ll. 83-87) deserves special attention for its poetic structure. It contains 
an anaphora of the repetition®® of ittīka litbá “along with you may they rise" at the 
beginning of the sentences: 


565 Note the homeoteleuton between the two lines. 

566 On the importance of repetition and redundancy for the definition of “poetic texts" see Lotman 
1972 (Engl. transl. 1976); in ritual contexts see Leach 1966: 403—408, esp. 408; for an analysis of 
redundancy in the rituals from the information theory see Tambiah 1981: 130-132. For an analysis 
of repetition in Mesopotamian literature see for example Vanstiphout 1992 with previous literature. 
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Together with may rise the strength (emüqan) 
ittika litbá 
( ) your tired knees (birkaka anīhātu) 
your limbs (minátüka) 


your members (mešrētūka) 


[your]... (kulül[ika?) 


Here, the desire of the man to restore his health, his mental and physical integrity is 
emphasized. The entirety of the mentioned body parts represents the patient's phys- 
ical integrity. They constitute a hyperbole (see Hirsch 1973-1974: 65). The expression 
*along with you" here has, therefore, the goal to create an image of recovery of the 
forces in which the whole body, with all its individual parts, participates. It is clear 
then, that the term “knees” (birku, 1. 84) here is not, as in other texts, to be understood 
as a euphemism for penis (Pace: Paul 2002: 494; Schwemer 2010: 121 fn. 250), but 
rather in its literal meaning: the weary knees may recover! 
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Nis libbi G 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 
A - LKA99c: Frg.ofatwo- NA 8-7" cent. Aššur 

2-10 col.' tablet Library N 4 
Editions 


Biggs 1967: 23-24 


Structure of the text 


I. Incantation No. G.1 “Stag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull!” (Biggs 1967 No. 7), ll. 2-10 


Transliteration 


I. A 2-10 - Incantation No. G.1 

A2 [EN DARA].MAS KI.MIN 8"AM KI.MIN 
A3 [ug-g]á' DĀRA'.MAŠ zr-a' (text PI') "AM 
A4 [x] zi-ni mi-na-tu,-ka 

A5 [x] zi'-ni ni-il-ka 

A6 [x x] x x x tü-ka lu zaq-'pat Fri 

A7 [ug]-g4 GIM DÀRA'.MAS ZI-a GIM AM 
A8 x zi-ne A"*ka 

A9 [T]U6 ËN Ē.NU.RU 


A 10 KA.INIM.MA ËN ŠĀ.ZI.GA 


358 —— | Texts from Aššur (with duplicates from other sites) 


Transcription 
I. A2-10- Incantation No. G.1 


2. [Siptu: ayylalu ayyalu rīmu rimu 
3. [ugg]a ayyalu tibá rīmu 

4. [...]... minátüka 
5.[...]...[...lnīlka 

6. [...] . . . lü zaqpat "ri 

7. [ugg]a kima ayyali tibá kima rimi 
8....emūgīka 

9. [t] šipti E.NU.RU 


10. šipat nīš libbi 


Translation 
IL A2-10-Incantation No. G.1 


2. Incantation: St]ag! Stag! Wild bull! Wild bull! 
3. [Roalr, stag! Rear up, wild bull! 

4. [. ..] ... your limbs. 

5.[...]...[...] your sperm. 

6.[...]...may your... be erect! broken 

7. [Roa]r like a stag! Rear up like a wild bull! 
8.... your strength. 

9. Enuru incantation [for|mula. 


NĚ libbiG — 359 


10. Wording of nis libbi incantation. 


360 — | Texts from Aššur (with duplicates from other sites) 


Commentary 


1-2. See parallels B.1: 1-2; No. F.2: 61; No. F.3: 65-66. See also catalogue LKA 94 ii 


14. 
3. The sign ZI is written with an extra wedge. 
4-5. See No. B.1: 6 for the mention of limbs and sperm. 
y See commentary ll. 1-2. 
8. The imperative zibil from zabālu ‘to bring’ is possible, although meaningless 


here (see Biggs: 1967: 24). Nougayrol (1968: 94) suggests the restoration [liz]- 
ze-ni from zenü ‘to be angry,’ but without sense in this context. 


10. The incantation is not followed by a ritual, but only by a very fragmentary 
colophon in ll. 11-13. 


Il Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 
Nig libbi H 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 


number and 
prescriptions 
A K.8790 AMT 65,7 Smallfrg. NA 8"—7^ Nineveh Prescr. 1-3; 
obv. 1-11 of a single- cent.  Ashurbanipa's Sympt.; 
col. tablet Library No. H.1 
B VAT WVDOG 147 Fragment NA 8-7" Aššur No. H.1 
13703 (= KAL 7) cent. 
No. 22 
obv. 1-rev. 7 
Editions 


Thompson 1934: 82-83, 131-132 (Ms. A) 
Biggs 1967: 36, 51-52 (Ms. A) 
Meinhold 2017: 58-59 (Ms. B) 


Structure of the text 
Text nīš libbi H is based on Ms. A containing three prescriptions and the symptom 
description. Both Ms. A and B provide the incantation and its ritual No. H.1 *May the 


wind blow!”. 


A Prescr. 1-3; Sympt. 
A-B No.Hl 


I. Prescription (Ms. A obv. 1) 


1. 1 
Symptoms (Ms. A obv. 2-3) Il. 2-3 
Prescriptions 


2. 4 (Ms. A obv. 4) 
3. 5 (Ms. A obv. 5) 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-007 


362 — |I Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


II. Incantation and its ritual No. H.1 “May the wind blow!” (Biggs 1967 No. 16), 
ll. 7-18 (A obv. 6—11 // B obv. 1-rev. 7) 


Transliteration 


I. A obv. 1-5 = Prescriptions 13 and symptoms 


1. Ao.1  [pr]5;,“ÍD SAHAR SILA LIMMŪ.BA IGI-lim x |. . .] 
2. A0.2 _ DIS NA ana MUNUS-SU it-he-ma Í. . .] 

3. Ao.3  a-na MUNUS-Sü SA-Sü NU ÍL[-Sú . . .] 

4. Ao.4 DIS KIMIN ur-tū a-r[a-ri-a-nu . . .] 

5. Ao.5 DIŠKI.MIN SUHUS Ū.NAM.TI.LA Sa-rla-an-tu? . . .] 


I. A obv. 6-11 // B obv. 1-rev. 7 = Incantation and its ritual No. H.1 


6 Ao.6 ÉNlil-lik1M la x [. . .] 
Bo.1  ÉNlil-li[k zu] 


7 Ao.7 [liļm-la-a ū-re-e-tū la [. . .] 
Bo.2  'lim-la-aü-[re-e-tà ...] 


8 Ao.8 [lm]-la-aíp"9-ma  I[a...] 
Bo.3  llim-la'-aíp"*-[ma — ...] 


9 Ao.9 [lim-gļu-ug NENNI A NENNI x [.. .] 
Bo.4  lim-gu-'ug! NEN[NI es] 


10 Ao.10 [x pli-ti-ti |... 
Bo.5  ciM'pi-til-ti! [. . .] 


1 Ao.11 [...pļuGx[...] 
Bo.6 traces 


2. Br1 ‘ral-x(x)[...] 

13. Br2  inana-'a*x[...] 
14. Br3  ina6$ciéx[...] 
1. Br4  attal[a ...] 


16. Br5  DUÜ.DU.BrIGI[.. .] 
1. Br6 utsaral...] 
18. Br.7 traces 


364 — |l Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Transcription 
I. Aobv. 1-5 = Prescriptions 1-3 and symptoms 


1. 1. [kiļbrītu eper sūg erbetti imhur-lim . . . |. . .] 


Sympt. 2. Summa amēlu ana sinništīšu ithema Í. . .] 
3. ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaššīļšu . . .] 


2. 4. Summa KI.MIN (= Sympt.: 2-3) urtü ar[ariānu . . .] 


3. 5. Summa KI.MIN (= Sympt.: 2-3) šuruš Sammi balāti ar[antu’ . . .] 
II. A obv. 6-11 // B obv. 1-rev. 7 = Incantation and its ritual No. H.1 


6. šiptu: lillik Sàru . . . [. . .] 

7. limlá uretu . . . [. . .] 

8. limlá närätu-ma .. . |. . .] 

9. limgug annanna mar annanna . . . |. . .] 
10. kima pitilti [. . .] 


dt. [55] eis bs] 
12....L..] 

13. ina ...[...] 

14. ina dam igari...[...] 
15.atta...[...] 

16. dudubü: . . . |. . .] 
17....[...] 


18. Traces 


Nīš libbi H — 365 


Translation 
I. Aobv. 1-5 = Prescriptions 1-3 and symptoms 


1. 1. [Sul]phur, dust from a crossroads, *heals-a-thousand"-plant . . . [. . .]. 
Sympt. 2.Ifa man approaches his woman and [. . .] 
3. does not desire his woman [. . .]. 
2. 4. If ditto (= Sympt.: 2-3): urtü-plant, ar[arianu]-plant [. . .]. 
3. 5. If ditto (= Sympt.: 2-3): Root of “plant-of-life,” afrantu']-plant [. . .]. 


II. A obv. 6-11 // B obv. 1-rev. 7 = Incantation and its ritual No. H.1 


6. Incantation: May the wind blow! . . . [. . .] 
7. May the stables fill up! . . . [. . .] 

8. May precisely the canals fill up! [. . .] 
9. May NN, son of NN, mate! . . . [. . .] 
10. Like the cord [. . .] 

Bls 

12.442] 

13. in/with...[...] 

14. with blood of the penis... [. . .] 

15. you do n[ot . . .] 

16. Its ritual: .. . [. . .] 

TA t ost] 

18. Traces 


366 —— II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Commentary 


1. Road crossings have a strong magical value (see Mauss and Hubert 1902-1903: 
29). For example, in an anti-witchcraft text the sufferer affected by a curse tells 
Šamaš that his magical attackers made figurines of him that were buried at the 
crossroads: "Ditto (= they have made figurines of me and) buried them at the 
crossroads, ditto and [bu]ried them under the dog Kü[bu]" (Abusch and Schwemer 
2011: 276, No. 8.3.1: 50). The connection between the crossroads and impurity is 
underlined by Maul 1994: 105. In Summa ālu (tab. CIV, CT 39, 45: 29, see Guinan 
1997: 474) we find the crossroad as a place of sexual relations between men and 
women: *If a man seizes a woman at a crossroad and has sex with her, that man 
will not prosper. If a man frequents a prostitute at a crossroads, either the hand 
of the god or the hand of the king will catch him" (CT 39 45: 29-30, Guinan 2014: 
112-114.). The dirt collected from crossroads is a magic ingredient in the ritual 
“for a prosperous brothel." It is mixed with the dust from many other places, with 
river water and cypress oil in a first ritual, and with beer or water in a second 
one, to prepare an ointment to be anointed on the door and the roof of the man's 
house (Panayotov 2013: 291, 1. 3 and 37). The crossroads is a place of passage, fre- 
quented by many people. Its use in this ritual is justified by the fact that through 
magical sympathy it ensures that the brothel will be as frequented as the cross- 
road. This interpretation is also useful for understanding the function of the dust 
ofthe crossroads in texts for sexual desire. It symbolizes the continuous action of 
people passing by: sexual desire must always be active and never wane. The dirt 
of the crossroads is used to eradicate the attack of the witch (Schwemer 2007b: 57 
fn. 109). In BAM 237 i 9, a direct incantation against nahšātu, an abnormal flow 
of blood during pregnancy, a protruding shard taken from a crossroads is used 
to remove the forces that plague the woman (Finkel 1980: 50, 1. 9”). It cannot be 
excluded that “dust of crossroad” is a ‘secret name’ for a plant. In this regard note 
that the ‘secret name’ of the supālu-plant is “dust of the crossroad from burnt 
ashes" (URU.AN.NA: maštakal III 21, Rumor 2017: 7). 


6. See catalogue LKA 94 i 4, ii 13; No. A.1: 33; No. E.1: 1; No. G.1: 7; No. I.1: 6; Aššur 
Medical Catalogue, section XX “sex” 11. 103-104 (Steinert 2018b: 217). 


7 urētu: Thompson's proposal (1934) is to read Sam-re-e-tü. It should be a nominali- 
zation of the adjective Samru 'violent, impetuous,' referring to floods or waves. 
Although it fits the context describing abundance of water considered favorable 
(the river floods the fields, making them fertile and productive, see also 1. 8), the 
reading urētu is more appropriate. In fact, the stables filling up refer in the same 
way to the abundance connected to the reproductive sphere. 


16. 


17. 


Nig libbil — 367 


The translation *may precisely the canals fill up!" is given by the use of -ma with 
emphasis value. 


See for the precative limgug “may he mate" No. B.2: 35; No. E.113; K.6: 109. 


IGI perhaps is to be understood as the beginning of the name of a plant (without 
determinative), such as imhur-lim. 


u ú sar: the three possible interpretations are: 

- u*(w)arqu “and the (w)argu-plant.” The plant is not mentioned in other texts 
of the corpus; 

- ušamma tugattar “and the plant you fumigate.” It is very uncertain: SAR for 
gatāru D-stem ‘to fumigate’; 

— ū-šar status costructus for ušāru. As Meinhold (2017: 59) stressed, however, 
the term “penis” is present often in the corpus with the possessive suffix -3u. 
The first hypothesis is the most likely. 


368 —— II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Nis libbi | 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 


number 
A K.8698 TCS2,pl.3 Fragment NB 8-7" Nineveh 
6'-11' (see the signs ta, as, ki) cent. 
Edition 


Biggs 1967: 37 


Structure of the text 


I. Incantation No. I.1 “May the wind blow! May the grove not quake!” (Biggs 1967 
No. 17), ll. 6-11 


Transliteration 
I. A 6’-11’= Incantation No. I.1 


6’. [En l]il-lik 1M a-a i-nu-uļš S#ÓKIRI,] 
7’. [IM].DIRI”® lik-ta-as-si-r[a] 

8'. [t]i-ik-ku(text KI) a-a i[t-tuk] 

9'. [x] ta’ mu šā al-du x Í. . .] 

10’. [...šļu ip-pa-lu |... .] 

1. L...lix[..] 


370 — II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Transcription 
I. A 6’-11’= Incantation No. I.1 


6’. [šiptu: I]illik šāru ay inūļš kirūļ 
7’. (erlpētu liktassir[à] 

8. [t]ikku ay i[ttuk] 

9'. [. ..] ... Saaldu .. . |. . .] 

10’. [. .. šļu ippalu | 
11.[.]...[..] 


Translation 
IL A6-11’= Incantation No. I.1 


6’. [Incantation: May] the wind blow! May [the grove] not quake! 
7’. May [the clo]uds gather! 

8'. May [the moļisture not f[all]! 

9’. [. ..] ... he who was born [. . .] 

10’. [. ..] ... answers |... .] 


Wahida ll 


NIS LIBBI| — 371 


372 — Il Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Commentary 


See the parallel Mo. H.1: 6 and the catalogue LKA 94 i 4. Note that the incantation is 
mentioned in the Aššur Medical Catalogue, in the section XX devoted to sexual prob- 
lems (while section XIX to the loss of sexual desire). 


[En li-lik 1M l]a i-na-dš-šd-a S8 krRI ne 


[1 DUB’ EN lil-lik 1]M la i-na-dš-šd-a S5k1RIZ" 


[Incantation: ‘Let the wind blow], the gardens shall not quake.’ 
[One tablet (of the section) ‘Incantation: Let the wi]nd [blow], the gardens shall not quake.’ 
[Assur Medical Catalogue, section XX, ll. 103-104, Steinert 2018b: 217] 


Itis, therefore, possible that the incantation does not refer to the loss of sexual desire, but 
to other problems concerning sex. However, it should be noted that line 106 of the cata- 
logue in the section XX explicitly mentions therapies for the recovery of sexual desire, tes- 
tifying how fluid is the medical knowledge related to sexual problems (after all, a series 
known as ŠĀ.ZI.GA did not exist): [KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GJA Ū MUNUS.GIN.NA.KAM ŠĀ.ZI. 
GA.MUNUS.A.KÁM “[Wording of (the incantation) for (male) sexual desi]re and (those) to 
make a woman come (and for) woman's sexual desire" (1. 106, Steinert 2018b: 217). 


NIS LIBBI | 


List of manuscripts 


NIS LIBBI) — 373 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 
number and 
prescriptions 
A K.10002 TCS 2, pl. 2 Frg. ofa NA git_7" Nineveh No. J.1; No. J.2 
i1’-ii 5’ two-col. cent. 
tablet 
B K.9415 TCS2,pl.2+ Fragment NA 8-7 Nineveh No. J.2; No. J.3 


+10791 


Edition 


CT 13, 31+ 
Thompson 1930 
pl. 17 

obv. 1’-rev. 14’ 


Biggs 1967: 37-38, 47-48 (Ms. A, B) 
Chalendar 2018: 47 (Ms. B) 


Structure of the text 


cent. 


Text nis libbi J, following Ms. A, starts with the end of a fragmentary incantation and 
its ritual, followed by an abracadabra (No. J.1). The incantation and its ritual No. J.2 
*May the quiver not become empty!" follow in both Ms. A and B. The text ends with 


the incantation and its ritual No. J.3 “I am washed" present in Ms. B. 


A No. J.1 
A-B No. J.2 
B No. J.3 


I. Fragmentary incantation and its ritual (ll. 1-3), and incantation No. J.1 (abraca- 


dabra) (Biggs 1967 No. 28), ll. 4-7 (Ms. A i 1/-7') 


II. Incantation and its ritual No. J.2 “May the quiver not become empty!" (Biggs 1967 
No. 18), 11. 8—24 (Ms. A ii 1’-5’ // B obv. 1’-16’) 


III. Incantation and its ritual No. J.3 “I am washed” (Biggs 1967 No. 20), ll. 25-37 (Ms B 


rev 2’-14’) 


374 — II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Transliteration 

I. Ail’-7’ = Incantation fragment and incantation No. J.1 

1. Ail’ [... Nik-Su-ud T|U, EN] 

2: Ai2 [KA.INIM.MA SA].ZI.GA 

3. Ai3 [DŪ.DŪ.BT'] ina A" Šim 1 šu-šū LUH 

4. Ai4 [... blu um ma ia ma ma na 

5. Ai5 [...blitiriia 

6. Ai6’ [...]xx mi na na 

7. Ai7 [...]xx 

Il. A Aii 1'—5'// B obv. 1’-16’ = Incantation and its rituals No. J.2 

8. Aiil’ x[...] 

9, Aii2’ sla...] 
Bo.1 [...lx[...] 

10. Aii3 a-a Ti!-[ri-qa ] 
Bo.2 [ ] x [iš]-pa-tu, a-a ir-ma'-a BAN 

1. Aii% ta-h[a-az ] 
Bo.3 [ r|a-me-ia li-in-ni-pu-uš-ma mu-ši-ta; i ni-is-lal [rug EN] 

12. Aii5 KA.[INIM.MA ] 
B o. 4 [KA.INI]M.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

13. Bo.5’ [DŪ.DŪ.BI S] "BAN šd **DĀILA D[O-us . . .] 

14. Bo.6’ [...lxlaļ[...] 

15. Bo.7’ [...Jxut[...] 

16. Bo.8’ [. . . SÀ-Sú í]L-ma SA.[ZI.GA TUKU-Si| 

1. Bo.9 [. ..] ib-ba-ni [. . .] "x1 [x] 

18. Bo.10 [. . .] ib-ba-ni ri-kib-ti a-[a-li] 

19. Bo.1r [...]ib-ba-nu-ū ina bi-[rit] 

20. Bo.12’ [NĪG.KI]. TA! 3á EDIN DŪ-Ššū-nu NĪG.KĻI . . .] 

21. Bo.13’ [...]xnuel-lu I[a . . .] 

22. Bo.14 [... rlam PA MUŠEN x |... .] 

23. Bo.15' [...]x ub-šū sa-a |... .] 

24. Bo.16  [..]'ruég ÉN'[.. .] 

Ill. Brev.2'-14' = Incantation and its ritual No. J.3 

25. Br? [. .. rla-am-ka-ku 


NIS LIBBI) — 375 


26. Br.3' [...pla-āš-šd-ku 

2.  Br4' [...lļab-šā-ku 

28. Br.5' [...]x nu-ul-lu-šā pa-na-tu-u-a 
29. Br.6' [. . . D]U^-ma NENNI A NENNI 

30. Br.7 [...gu-ruļ-uš u gu-ru-uš 

31. Br.8' [...]x-šū pu-hur sa"*-ka 

32. Br.9' [. ..] mu 89NÁ-Sá GAR-at 

3. Br.10’ [. ..] x &á it-bu-ka AN.ZÍB Pis-tar 
34. Br.11’ [...] ÁD.DA ra-am UR.BAR.RA ra-man-ni 
35. Br.12’ [ina gt-bit iq-bu-ú AN.]zíB tiš-tar 
36. Br.13 [DŪ.DŪ.BI...] x SES-su 


3. _ Br. 14 [DIS KI.MIN ... ana A]? SUB-di 
Rest destroyed 


376 —— II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Transcription 
I. Ail'-7'- Incantation fragment and incantation No. J.1 


1. [... Iļikšud t[é Sipti] 


2. [šipat] nīš [libbi] 


3. [dudubü]: ina mé burāši gātēšu temesse 


4-7. Abracadabra 
IL Aii 1'—5' // B obv. 1’-16’ = Incantation and its rituals No. J.2 


8. Traces 

9 ss [eres før] 

10. ay ilrig]a [išļpatu ay irmā gaštu 

11. tāhlāz r]ámiya linnipuš-ma musita i nislal [tē ipti] 


12. &i[p]at [ni]3 libbi 


13. [dudubū:] gašta ša silli te[ppus . . .] 
14. [. . .] ... 
15. [ ..] ... E. .] 


16. [. . . libbasu inaļššī-ma [nis] libbi [irassi] 


17. [. ..] ibbani [. ..] . .. [. . .] 

18. [. . .] ibbani rikibti a[yyali] 

19. [. ..] ibbanü ina bi[rit] 

20. [nammašļšū ša seri kalūšunu nam[maššū . . .] 
21. [...]...ellu...[..] 

22. [...rļām kappi issüri . . . [. . .] 

33; [ls [ee] 

24. [. . .] té Sipti [. . .] 


Ill. Brev.2'-14' = Incantation and its ritual No. J.3 


25. [. .. rļamkāku 

26. |... plaššāku 

27. [. . . llabSaku 

28. [. . .] .. . nullu$à pānātūya 

29. [...]... annanna mar annanna 
30. [... gurļuš u gurus 

31. [. ..] . . . puhur Ser’änika 

32. [. ..] mu eršuša šakintu 

33. [. . .] .. . itbüka telitu Ištar 

34. [...]...rām barbari ràmanni 


NIS LIBBI) — 377 


Translation 
I. Ail'-7'-Incantation fragment and incantation No. J.1 


1. [May] he achieve [. . .]! In[cantation formula]. 

2. [Wording of] nis [libbi (incantation)]. 

3. [Its ritual:] You wash in juniper water his hands. 
4—7. Abracadabra 


IL Aii l—5' // B obv. 1’-16’ = Incantation and its rituals No. J.2 


8. Traces 

Sus VC PERL VER 

10. May [the guļiver not be[come empt]y! May the bow not slacken! 
11. May the batt[le of my love]-making be fought and may we lie down (together) by 
night! [Incantation formula]. 

12. Wor[din]g of [ni]3 libbi (incantation). 

13. [Its ritual]: You make a bow of a thorn [. . .] 

14. [. ..] ... 

15. [. ..] ... E...] 

16. [... he will desi]re and he [will get] the [sexual] desire. 

17. [. . .] it was created, [. ..] .. . [. . .] 

18. [. . .] it was created, rikibtu of a s[tag], 

19. [. . .] they were created, bet[ween] 

20. all [the wild animal]s of the steppe, the ani[mals.. .] 

21. [...]...pure...[...] 

22. [. . .] the mating, wing of the . . . -bird [. . .], 

23. [...]...L..] 

24. [. . .] Incantation formula [. . .]. 


Ill. B rev 2/-14' = Incantation and its ritual No. J.3 


25. [. ..] I am washed. 
26. [. ..] Iam anointed. 
27. [. ..] Iam clothed. 


28. [. . .] are bedewed in front of me’. 
29. [...]...NN, son of NN, 

30. [. . . have] sex and have sex! 

31. [. ..]... all your muscles 


32. [. ..] .. . her bed is placed, 
33. They have risen for you |. . .], wise Ištar, 
34. [...]... mating of a wolf, make love to me! 


378 — II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


35. [ina gibīt iqbü] teliti Ištar 

36. |dudubū:...|... tapaššassu 

37. [Summa Kr.MIN . .. ana m]é tanaddi 
Rest destroyed 


NIS LIBBIJ — 379 


35. [At the command of w]ise Ištar. 

36. [Its ritual:] . . . you anoint him. 

37. [If ditto: . . .] you put [. . . into water] 
Rest destroyed 


380 — II Texts from Nineveh (with duplicates from other sites) 


Commentary 


20. 


23. 


25—35. 


? x4 


Restoration suggested by Chalendar (2018: 47 and fn. 194): [NĪG.kI]. A" šā 
EDIN DÜ-Sú-nu NĪG.K[I.GAR' . . .] “Tous [les animaux sauvages] de la steppe, 
[tous] les ani[maux rampants . . .]." 


As Chalendar (2018: 47 and fn. 195) suggests, the reading ár of sign UB allows 
to restore lu ušļaršu Ser’än [sammé] “May his penis be a harp string,” as in 
the incantation No. A.1: 36. 


Incantation No. J.3 features two speakers: the female partner (ll. 25-34) and 
the therapeutic operator (1. 24). 


III Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates 
from other sites) 


Nis libbi K 


List of manuscripts 


Manu- Museum Publication — Tablet Script Date Proveni- ` Incantations 
script number ence and prescriptions 
A SU STT 280 Two-col. NA gih_zth Sultan- Prescr. 1-28; 
52/139+  i1-7, tablet cent. tepe No. K.3; No. K.4; 
161+ 22-51, No. K.5; No. K.6; 
170+ 56-ii 9, No. K.7; Prescr. 
250 + 22-61, 28-31; No. K.8; 
250A iii 24-iv 36 No. K.9; Prescr. 
+323 31 
B K. 9451+ TCS2,pl.1 Frg.ofa NA 7" cent. Nineveh, ` No. K.1; No. K.2 
116764 obv.i two-col. Ashurba- 
Sm.818 7'-16',rev. tablet nipal's 
+961*7 iv 1-6 Library 
C BM CCMAwR, 1, Fragment NB/LB  6*-3"4 unknown  Prescr.3, 22 
68033 pl. 18 cent. proveni- 
rev.’ 9'-13' ence 
D VAT LKA 144 Sin- NA 8'"-7'h Aššur, Prescr. 3-4, 22 
13616 rev. 21-33 gle-col. cent. Library 
tablet N 4 
E VAT BAM 207 Frg. ofa NA gn-7th Aššur Prescr. 3-4 
13917 BID, pl. 24 small sin- cent. 
obv. 10'- gle-col. 
rev. 3 tablet 
F VAT BAM 320 Smallsin- NA 8'"-7'h Aššur, Prescr. 3-4, 
13893 obv. 5’-6’, gle-col. cent. Library 21-22, 26 
+13982 13'-16', tablet N 4 
rev. 5’-14’ 
G A2715 BAM 205 Large frg NA gn-7th Aššur, Prescr. 21-22, 
obv. 19'- of a sin- cent. Library 26 
rev. 8^ gle-col. N 4 
tablet 


567 Ms. B: the joins of K. 9451+K. 11676+Sm. 818+961 recognized by Biggs (1967: 45, pl. 1) (see for the 
photo CDLI No. P398122). 
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(continued) 


Manu- Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Proveni- Incantations 
script number ence and prescriptions 
H A522 BAM 318= Large NA gn-7th Aššur, Prescr. 22 
CCMAwR 2, frg.ofa cent. Library 
pls. 53-60 two-col. N 4 
rev. iii tablet 
16-18 
| VAT BAM 319 Frg.ofa NA gn-7th Aššur, Prescr. 22 
14111 rev. 3'-4' sin- cent. Library 
gle-col. N4 
tablet 
J BM BID, pls. Frg.ofa | NB/LB  6'^-3' unknown  Prescr. 22 
54650 19-21rev.  two-col. cent prove- 
iv 12’-16’ tablet nance 
K SU1951, STT95+295 Two-col. NA 8'"-7'h Sultan- Prescr. 21 
93 obv. i tablet cent. tepe 
+SU 16-22 
unnum- 
bered 
L VAT 8914 BAM311 Sin- NA 8-7" Aššur Prescr. 21 
= KAR 186  gle-col. cent. Library 
obv. 10’-13’ tablet N4 
M K. 8907 Stadhoud- Frg. ofa NB 7™ cent. Nineveh Prescr. 21 
obv. ers forth- sin- ‘Ashurba- 
12’-16’ coming gle-col. nipal’s 
tablet Library’ 
N Bo 4894 KUB 4, 48 Two-col. ‘Not 13 cent. Hattuða Prescr. 30 
ii 3-9 tablet Hittite^6 
(0) K. 2417 AMT 31, 4; Frg. ofa NA 7" cent. Nineveh Prescr. 26 
32,1rev.iv two-col. ‘Ashurba- 
4-5 tablet nipal’s 
Library’ 
Edition 


Ebeling 1925: 28-31, 50—51 (Ms. G, L) 
Biggs 1967: 21-22, 27, 45-49, 65-68 (Ms. A, B, L) 
Farber 1977a: 234—235, 260 (Ms. E-H) 


568 Note the use of bá, see Schwemer 2013: 154. 
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Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 256-257 (Ms. C-1). 

Schwemer 2010: 116-120 (trans. of Ms. A) 

Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 101-114, No. 2.5 (Ms. A, B, C-G) 
Scurlock 2014b: 653 (Ms. K) 

Chalendar 2018: 45—46 (Ms. A) 

Abusch et al. 2020: 21-27, No. 3.15 (Ms. O) 

Stadhouders forthcoming (Ms. K, MP9? 


Structure of the text 


Text ni3 libbi K is based on Ms. A starting with two prescriptions, the description of 
the symptoms (= nīš libbi D Sympt.: 42-48), and other two prescriptions (= nīš libbi F 
prescr. 10-11).?? The text nīš libbi K continues with Ms. B which provides two incanta- 
tions: No. K.1 “When Enlil and Bēlet-ilī gave mankind a name"; and the fragmentary 
No. K.2. It returns to Ms. A containing several prescriptions: sixteen with duplicates 
Ms. D, E, F and G (prescr. 3-18); five corresponding to nis libbi A prescr. 9-12 and 
16; four with duplicates Ms. D, F, G, H, I, J, L, M. The text, always following Ms. A, 
provides an incantation (= No. M.1), five prescriptions with duplicates Ms. F, G and O 
(prescr. 23-28), six incantations (No. K.3, No. K.4; No. K.5; = No. E.2; No. K.6; No. K.7), 
three prescriptions with duplicate Ms. N (prescr. 29-31), two incantations (No. K.8; 
No. K.9), another prescription (prescr. 32), and an incantation (= No. A.1). 


A Prescr. 12 

A (+ dupl.) = nīš libbi D Sympt. 

A - B (+dupl.) = nīš libbi F prescr. 10-11 
B No. K.1 

B No. K.2 

A - C-F Prescr. 318 

A(+ dupl.) = niš libbi A prescr. 9-12, 16 
A-C-D-F-M Prescr. 19-22 

A (+dupl.) = No. M1 

A-F-G-O Prescr. 23-28 

A No. K.3 

A No. K4 

A No. K.5 

A (+ dupl.) = No. E.2 


569 I would like to thank Dr. Henry Stadhouders for making his unpublished edition of text STT 
95+295 (+duplicates, including K. 8907) available to me. 

570 In this two prescriptions Ms. A (STT 280 i 18-21) and Ms. B (K. 9451+11676+Sm. 8184961 obv. i 
2'-6') are duplicates together with KAR 70 obv. 17-21 (= Ms. A in nis libbi F). 
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III. 


IV. 


VI. 


A No. K.6 

A No. K.7 
A-N Prescr. 29-31 
A No. K.8 

A No. K.9 

A Prescr. 32 

A (+ dupl.) - No. A1 
Prescriptions 

1. ll. 1-6 (Ms. Ai 1-6) 

2. 7(Ms.Ai7) 


Symptoms (Ms. A i 8-17) = nīš libbi D Sympt.: 42-48 


Two prescriptions (Ms. A i 18—21// Ms. B obv. i 2’-6’) = nis libbi F prescr. 10-11: 
31-35 


Incantation and its ritual No. K.1 “When Enlil and Bēlet-ilī gave mankind a name” 
(Biggs 1967 No. 26), 11. 8-17 (Ms. B obv. i 7’-16’) 


Incantation fragment and ritual No. K.2 (Biggs 1967 No. 34), 11. 18-23 (Ms. B rev. iv 
1’-6’) 


Prescriptions 
3. 24-29 (Ms. Ai 22-27 // Crev.’ 9’-11’ // D rev. 23-32// E obv. 10’—lo. e. // F obv. 
13’-15’) 


4 30 (Ms. A i28 // D rev. 33// E rev. 2-3// F obv. 16’) 
5 31 (Ms. A i29) 

6. 32-35 (Ms. A i 30-33) 
7. 36—39 (Ms. A i 34-37) 
8 40-41 (Ms. A i 38-39) 
9. 42 (Ms. A i 40) 

10. 43-44 (Ms. A i 41-42) 
11. 45 (Ms. A i 43) 

12. 46 (Ms. A i 44) 

13. 47 (Ms. A i 45) 

14. 48 (Ms. A i 46) 

15. 49 (Ms. A i 47) 

16. 50 (Ms. A i 48) 

17. 51 (Ms. A i 49) 

18. 52 (Ms. A i 50) 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 
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Five prescriptions (Ms. A i 52-55) = nis libbi A prescr. 9-12, 16: 19—22, 27 


Prescriptions 

19. 53—54 (Ms. Ai 56-57) 

20. 55-56 (Ms. Ai58-59) 

21. 57-63 (Ms. A ii 1-7 // F rev. 5’-11’ // G obv. 19'—27' // K obv. i 16—22 // L obv. 
10'—13' // M obv. 12’-16’) 

22. 64-65 (Ms. A ii 8-9 // C rev.’ 12’-13’ // D rev. 21-22 // F obv. 5'—6' // G obv. 
31’-33’ // H rev. iii 16-18 // I rev. 3’—4’ // J rev. iv 12’-16’) 


Ms. Aii 10-21 = nīš libbi incantation No. M.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The 
bed for the sexual desire" 11. 4—15 


Prescriptions 

23. 66(Ms. A ii 22) 

24. 67 (Ms. A ii 23) 

25. 68 (Ms. A ii 24) 

26. 69-72 (Ms. A ii 25-38 // F rev. 12’-14’ // G rev. 3/-5' // O rev. iv 4-5) 
27. 73-76 (Ms. A ii 29-32) 

28. 77-79 (Ms. A ii 33-35) 


Incantation and its ritual No. K.3 (abracadabra) (Biggs 1967 No. 29), 11. 80—94 
(Ms. A ii 36—50) 


Fragmentary incantation No. K.4 (Biggs 1967 No. 30), ll. 95-97 (Ms. A ii 51-53) 


Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.5 (Biggs 1967 No. 31), Il. 98-105 
(Ms. A ii 54—61) 


Ms. A ii 62-iii 23 = nīš libbi incantation No. E.2 “Light of the heavens, wise Ištar” 
ll. 18-45 


Fragmentary incantation No. K.6 (Biggs 1967 No. 32), ll. 106-115. (Ms. A iii 24-33) 


Incantation and its ritual No. K.7 “Lion! Bull!” (Biggs 1967 No. 10), 11. 116-134 
(Ms. A iii 34-42) 


Prescriptions 

29. 125-128 (Ms. A iii 43-46) 

30. 129-134 (Ms. A iii 47-52) 

31. 135—141 (Ms. A iv 1-7 // N ii 3-9) 
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XVIII. Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.8 (Biggs 1967 No. 5), ll. 142-157 
(Ms. A iv 823) 


XIX.  Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.9 (Biggs 1967 No. 33), ll. 158-165 
(Ms. A iv 2431) 


XX. Prescription 32 ll. 166—170 (Ms. A iv 32-36) 


XXI. Ms. A iv 37-41 = niš libbi incantation No. A.1 “May the wind blow! May the 
grove quake!” Il. 3339 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 
— Ms.A-SIT280 
i 8-17 - D Sympt.; prescr. 4 (Ms. E) 
i 18-21 = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. E) 
i 52-55 = A prescr. 9-12, 16 (Ms. D) 
ii 10-21 = No. M.1 (Ms. B) 
ii 62-iii 23 = No. E.2 (Ms. H) 
iv 37-41 = No. A.1 (Ms. D) 


— Ms.B = K.9451+1676+Sm. 818+961 
obv i 1' = Fragmentary prescriptions (see commentary nīš libbi F: 31) 
obv. i 2-6' = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. D) 
obv. ii = Fragmentary 
rev. iv 7’-9’ = Part of an Ashurbanipal colophon similar to Hunger 1968, 
No. 318 


— Ms. C = BM 68033 
1'-5' = Fragmentary therapeutic ritual against witchcraft with incantation 
15’-17’ = Therapeutic prescription for soothing the anger of Marduk 
18' - Fragmentary 


— Ms.D-LKA 144 
obv. 1'—rev. 18-20 = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B (with duplicates) 
rev. 34-36 = Fragmentary 


— Ms.E-BAM 207 
obv. 1’-9’ = Abusch and Schwemer 2011, No. 2.5 


— Ms.F-BAM 320 
obv. 1'—4', 7’-12’ = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B; Abusch and Schwemer 2011, 
No. 2.5 
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obv. 17'-rev. 2’ = Fragmentary recipes 

rev. 3'—4' = Recipe for a salve 

rev. 15’-20’ (// Ms. G BAM 205 rev. 15'-20') = Instruction for a therapeutic 
ritual against sexual impurity 

rev. 21' - Fragmentary 


Ms. G - BAM 205 

obv. 1'-8' = Abusch and Schwemer 2011, No. 2.5 

obv. 9'—18' = F prescr. 5, 8-9 

9'-1% = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B (with duplicates) 

15’-20’ (// BAM 320 rev. 15'-20') = Instruction for a therapeutic ritual 
against sexual impurity 


Ms. H - BAM 318 

obv. i-ii 37 - Rituals and recipes for curing different diseases 

ii 38-rev. iii 10 = Fourteen prescriptions for curing impurity caused by 
witchcraft 

iii 11-15 - Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B 

iii 19-29 = Various medicinal drugs and their effects 

iii 30-34 = Prescriptions for curing setu of the head 

iii 35—43 - Incantation rituals against the anger of the gods 

iv 1-24 - Prescriptions and rituals against the anger of the gods 

iv 25-36 - Instructions for a bath and an amulet against snakes portend- 
ing evil 


Ms. I = BAM 319 
obv. 1-rev. 2' = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B (with duplicates) 


Ms. J = BM 54650 
obv. i-rev. iv 11’ = Farber 1977a, Hauptritual B (with duplicates) 


Ms. K - STT 954295 

see the edition and duplicates in Stadhouders forthcoming, see also Scur- 
lock 2014b: 650—663; Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 39—44, No. 3.7 (with 
duplicates) 


Ms. L = BAM 311-KAR 186 

obv. 1'-9', 14'-22' = A collection of protective mélu-bags for a man who 
constantly suffers from the ‘tenseness’ and ‘heartbreak’ 

obv. 23'29' = Prescriptions for leather bags against the “Lord of the roof” 
obv. 30’-40’ = Against “Hand of the goddess” 
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obv. 41'—46' = Against “anything evil" 

obv. 47'—50' = Against the evil alü-demon 

rev. 51’-58’ = For the bennu-epilepsy 

rev. 59'—76' = For AN.TA.SUB.BA 

rev. 77’-96’ = For several of the evils dealt with before 


Ms. M - K. 8907 

see the edition and duplicates in Stadhouders forthcoming. 

rev. 5'-11' = Prescription against witchcraft that was given to eat, Abusch 
and Schwemer 2016: 444—445, No. A.2 (// BAM 161 iv 16’-29’ // AMT 
29,5-BAM 436 rev. vi 12’-19’// BAM 282: 1’-8’, Abusch and Schwemer 2011, 
text 1.8.2: 16/28") 


Ms. N - KUB 4, 48 

A i 1-iv 26 = N prescr. 1-23 (Ms. A) (note that ii 3-9 = K prescr. 31). 
iv 27-31 = No. L.1 (Ms. B) 

left e. 1-7 = N prescr. 24 (Ms. A) 

lower e. 1-5 = N prescr. 25 (Ms. A) 


Ms. O = AMT31, 4; 32,1 
see Abusch et al. 2020: 21-27, No. 3.15 


Transliteration 


I. Ail-7 = Prescriptions 12 

1. Ail [DIS NA ana MUNUS-Sü SA-SU N]U ÍL-ma 

2. Ai2 [... NA BI kiš-pu DAB-sļu ana TI-[Sú] 

3. Ai3 [2s] x x 

4. Ai4 [. .. ina G]Ó-Sü GAR 

5. Ai5 [. ..] ina i [#]’Sur.Min 

6. Ai6 [. .. ina Kļuš ina GŪ-šļū] GAR-an 

7. Ai7 [DIS Kr.MIN .. . NUM]UN' S#ÓHAB [ina KAS] NAG 

IL. Symptoms (Ms. Ai 8-17) = nis libbi D Sympt.: 42-48 

III. Two prescriptions (Ms. A i 18—21// Ms. B obv. i 2-67) = nis libbi F prescr. 10-11: 
31-35 

IV. Bobv. i 7’-16’ = Incantation and its ritual No. K.1 
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8. Bo.i7 [En en-líl digir-mah nam-lá-ülu-lu nam-Se,,-a 
9. Bo.i8'  [á]-ürté&a sē-ga bí-in-$u-du; 

10.  Bo.i9 [xb]imu-un-dab-ba šā-bi mu-un-dul'-la' 

11. Bo.i10 xxxx'$à'zi-ga-b[il nam-e 

12. Bo.ill’ šā-bimuun-zix [...|TUgĒN 

13. Bo.i12” DŪ.DŪ.BI PA SU.DIN"**" [Sá] x [x T]I-që 

14.  Bo.i13 ^ HÁD.A'SÓD! ina KAS "KŪRUN.NA [NA]G-šū 

15. Bo.i14” ` ina ī+GIŠ [ES].MES-su ina KUŠ ina G[Ú-Sú] GAR-an 


16. Bo.i15’ ÉN GIM [dím-an-n]a GIM d[ím-an-na] 
17. Bo.i16^ xx[...]]xdí[m...] 
Rest destroyed 


V. Brev.iv1'-6' = Incantation fragment and its ritual No. K.2 
18. Br.ivl’ traces 


19. Briv2 [...kla[...Tu, En] 
20. Br.iv3’ [KA.INIM.MA] SÀ.Z[I.GA] 


21. Br.iv4' [DŪ.DŪ.BI] ina IZI SAR-šū-ma SÀ.Z[I.GA] 
22. Br.iv5’ [ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA TJUKU-e NUMUN *HASHUR' LÁ NUMUN Ú x [. . .] 
23. Br.iv6' [DIS NA ana MUNUS]-St ŠĀ-šū ÍL-Sü-ma ana MUNUS BAR-ti ŠĀ-šū 


N[U íL-Sú] 


VI. A i 22-51 //C rev.’ 9'-11/ // D rev. 23-33 // E obv. 10’—rev. 3 // F obv. 13’-16’ = 
Prescriptions 3-18 


24. Ai22 [ ]ka-šip-ma uzu"9-iü tab-ku lu inapu-šūlu ` ina!GUB"-[sú] 
Cr.:9 DIS NA ka-šip-ma UzU"*-3ü tab-ku lu-u ina DU-Šū lu-u ina KLGUB-Sü 
Dr.23 [ kļa-šip-ma uzu” ši tab-ku lu ina DU-Su lu-u ina izu(text 


ŠU)-"zi-šu! 


25.  Ai23 [ ] kr. NÁ-3á lu e-nu-ma KAS'™®-3[u]_ i-[šat-tļi-nu 
Cr'9'30' lu-u ina KļI].N[Ā-šū] / lu | Uma (text LU) KAS i-Sä-tin-ni 
Dr. 24 [ ] i-tul-i-Su lu-u i-nu(-ma) KAS-[S]u i-&á-ti-nu 
26. A i 24 [ri-h]u-su DU-ak GIM MUNUS su-’u-su lja e-llil 
Cr.’ 10' ri-hu-"us1-su (DU-ak) GIM 'MUNUS S3u-'u-3ü "la e'-[el] 
Dr.24-25 ri-hu-su rpu-ak! / [x] MUNUS su-'u-su NU e-el 
27. Ai25 [x B]1 ri-hu-su KI ADDA ina KI 'Su-nu-lat! ana TI-šū 
C = = 


Dr. 25-26 NABIri-hu-su KI G8™ ina KI 'Sul-nu-lat!/[ _ TI]-Sá 
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28. Ai26 [*LA]L "DILI ó[sik]iL *N[A-a]-!na NUMUN! ING.ŪŠ 
Cr. 11 — ÍÓLAL *prLIÓsIKIL ÓNa-a-na NUMUN  ÜÓINéÓÉ 
Dr.31 [LAL ÍDILI ÍSIKIL "NA-a-na | NUM[UN] IN.NU.ŪŠ 
Eo. 10'-11/ ™ Lax *DIL1'1[x] / ™Na-a-na NU[MUN ] 
Fo. 13’-14’ "LAL ČDILI "SIK[IL ]/ Inulmun IN«ŪŠ 
29. Ai27 [x *]áAKIR SUHUS #[p]iH "ša! UGU KI.MAJH [ina] kuš — 
ina GÚSÚ GAR — 
Cr.’ 117 NUMUN "IŠAKIR SUHUŠ! S*pi[g — — — ]- 
Dr.31-32 NUMUN ÝŠAKIR / [ ] šā UGU KI.MAH ina KUŠ DŪ.DŪ 
ina GÜ-Sü GAR-ma TI 
Elo.e. [ ] — — — fina’ [ 
f x 
Fo. 14/-15/ NUMUN ÜSA[KIR ]/ šā UGU KI.MA[H ] — 
30. Ai28 [x UDJU.NĪTA' Sika [x  ríMMu]-ü '3á-rat' UR.M[AH ina] KUŠ 
— ina GŪ-šū GAR-an— 
Dr. 33 [x UD|U.NÍTA ŠIKA SILA LĪMMU SÍG UR.MAH ina KUS 
DÜ.DÜ ina GÚ-Sú GAR-an TI 
Er. 2-3 ina! KuS*x[ ] / [ŠI]KA SILA LÍMMU sí[c 
] 
Fo. 16’ EL[LAG] UDU.NITA SIKA SILA LIMMU si[G ] 
31. Ai29 DIS KI.MIN PEŠ19"ĪD! [BA.BA.Z]A‘. fp in[a KUŠ inļa MŪRU-Šū KESDA 
3. Ai30 DIS KI.MIN SU[HUS @]EME.UR.GI, ™[LUM].HA SUHUS ÍSI.SÁ 
33. Ai3l SUHUS '[s]AG {suHUS '*'sAG) [SUHUS] *[A].ZAL.LĀ 
34. Ai32 SUHUS kām-ka-'du! s[UHUS] ™AS.TAL.[TAL] 
35. Ai33 [suyu3] *ka-zal-"ld' [Ú $A.z]t.GA ina [kuš i]na c[ú-šú GAR-an] 
36. Ai34 [DIS NA ana MUNUS] TE-ma |. . .] 
37-39. Ai35-37 destroyed 
40. Ai38 DIS KI.MIN [. . .] $a-ra-ri-a-nu 
4l. Ai39 NUMUN *[. . .] ina KUŠ 
^l. Ai40 DIS KI.MIN "x x [. . . tļa-ra-an-tū ina KUŠ 
43. — Ai/d DIS KI.MIN “[A]B.DUH [. . .] *kan-ka-du 
44. Ai42 SUHUS *ÉAKIR íx [. ..] ina Í ina KUŠ 
45. Ai43 DIS KI.MIN ""INĪG.GIDRU “ka -"man"-du [Sa]-la-mu-u ina KUŠ 
46.  Ai44 DIS ĪKI.MIN! “SUMUN.DAR “AB.DUH *[A.ZAL-ü] "IDILI ina KUŠ 
47. Ai45 [DIS KI.MIN ®®HA]SHUR Ū.NAM.TI.LA [*]A. zAL'. [LÁ] F Ú7.KU6 *HAB 


ina KUŠ 
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48. Ai46 [DIS KI.MIN "]*“NiR "**[DUR].MI.NA "[^^z]A.GiN ina KUŠ 
49. Ai47 [DIS KI.MIN . . . “IN,].08 TDILI ina KUŠ 
50.  Ai48 [DIS KI.MIN. . .] ČA. [ZAL.LĀ] ina KUŠ 
51. Ai49 [DIS KI].MIN ŠŠŠE.NĀ.A [. . .] ina KUŠ 
52. Ai50 DIS KI.MIN SUHUS ®“DiH x KUR NAM "Šā! x Í. . .] ina KUŠ 
VII. Five prescriptions (Ms. A i 52-55) = nīš libbi A prescr. 9—12, 16: 19—22, 27 
VII. Ai56-ii 9 // C rev.’ 12/-13' // D rev. 21-22 // F obv. 5’-6’, rev. 5’-11’ // G obv. 19'— 
rev. 2’, rev. 6'-8'// H rev. iii 16-18 // I rev. 3’—4’ // J rev. iv 12’-16’ // K obv. i 16-22 
// L obv. 10'-13' // M obv. 12’-16’ = Prescriptions 19-22 
53. | A156 [DIS KI].MIN SUHUS *EME.UR.GI; SUHUS Ū.KUg SUHUS *A[S.TÁL.TÁI] 
54.  Ai57 [suņļuš *NĪG.GIDRU' SUHUS *sr.sÁ ina KAS ina i [ina KUŠ] 
55. Ai58 [DIŠ KI.MIN “]1GI-lim Perl 
56. Ai59 [ÉsumuN].pAR 2°?! 
57. Aiil [ HULUH.HULUH|-ut ŠĀ-šū e-šū — 
ina | ] 
G o. 19’ [x] NA ina KI.NĀ-sū HULUH.HULUH-ut SÀ-Sú e-(text GUR)-3ü (text UT) — 
ina KI.NÁ- [Sú] 
K 0. i 16 DIS NA ina KLNÁ-SÚ HULUH.HULUH-ut SÀ-Sú e-3u u 
ina KI.NÁ-Sü 
M o. 12' [ HULU|H.HULUH-ut SÀ-Sú e-Suu 
ina KI.NĀ-Šū 
58.  Aii2 [ ] BI ki-mil-ti 4AMAR.UTU [ ] 
Go.20'21' ri-hu-su GIN-ak NA BIDIB-ti AMAR.[UTUJ / u tišg-tdr 
Ko.i16-18  A.RLA-Su GIN-ak / NA BI DIB-ti “AMAR.UTU / u dišg-tār! 
Mo.12'43 [ / ŠAMAR.J'UTU ut15 
59. Ai ryGU-sú? [ ] ūtar-rmuš “HAR.HAR 
F rev. 5’ “tar-mus "DIL 
Go.21'22' UGU-$ü GÄL-Si ana TI-Su ítar-"'muš! “DIL 
Ko.i18 UGU-Sú GÁL-Si ana TLLA-SU "tar mus — 
L o. 10' [DIS] KI.MIN ūtar-muš — 
Mo. 13 UGU-Sú GĀL-ši ana TI.[LA-šu ] — 
60. Aii4 ŠHAR.[HUM.BA.ŠIR *ki]-sir  *bi-ni sšpiņ SIG7su 
F rev. 5—6” [ ]/ ZŪ.KEŠDA ŠŠMA.NU (sšpiH) s[Grsu] 


Go.22' *HAR.HUM.BA.SIR ki-sir sšpi-ni sšpiņ SIGySU 
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Ko.i1819 “HAR.HUM.BA.SIR / — SĪŠMA.NU ILLU *ČDĪH | — 
L o. 10" *HAR.HUM.BA.SIR?'! — sis he-[píl 
M o. 14’ [ S5MA |rNU ILLU! ËDÍH i 

61.  Aii5 "^Ap.BAR hi-[sib "^cu]G "SIKIL ÓINGÚS PA SŠŠE.NĀ.A 
Frev.7/-8' "**AD.BAR hi-sib' ™“[x] /ÍsIKIL ÓINgÚS  [ ] 
Go.23'-24/  T""Ap.BAR hi-sib' "^GuG "SIKIL “IN.NU.US PA *ŠŠE.NĀ.A 
Ko.i2021  ""^Ap.BAR hi-sib' """GuG  "sIKIL — SES NÁ AT / ČINNUUŠ 
Lo.11-12 '"*AD.BAR hi-sib ""GUG ÜsIKIL — BSE NA [A]/^IN.NU.US 

ŠĀ KUR 
Mo. -15 [ / ŪIN.NU.UJŠ 

62. Aii6 "4NĪG.BŪR.BŪR ^ *"[A.ZAL.L]Á "TEME!.UR.GI, SŠKIŠIJ; Sá Ē.G[ARg] 
F rev. 9—0' '"**1NĪG.BŪR.BŪR | ]/ KIŠ šā ucu [| ] 
Go.25'-r.1 "*1Ū.NĪG.BŪR.BŪR “A.ZAL.LA "EME.UR.GI; / [x x] x GIR x KA!xx 
Ko.i21 Ū.NĪG.BŪR.BŪR “a-zal-la *EME.UR.GI, S*pig ŠdIZ.ZI 
Lo. 12/-13' - ŪA.ZAL.LĀ ÜEME.UR.'GI;9Ppig — 1Z.ZI 
Mo.15'-16' Ü.NiG.BÜR.B[ÜR] "“a’-[zal-la ] 

63.  Aii7 Ū.[HI].A SE[S 1-nis] ina 05 ®®eri,-ni HE.HE ina KUŠ 
F rev. 10’-11’ [ ]/ina ó$*9gEREN'sUD! [ ] 

Gr. 1’-2’ [ ]x stp ina Ūš *ŠEREN SUD | ] 
Ko.i22 1-niš *AKĀ' NIGIN-Mi — ÚS ŠŠEREN SUD ina KUŠ 
Lo.13' 1-niš *ŠAKĀ (NIGIN-mi) — ŪŠ*ŠEREN SUD ina KUŠ 
M o. 16' [ ] 

64. Aii8 DIS KI.MIN "'si-hu! [Sım].{MAS NITÁ u MUNUS SÍG UGU.DUL.BI 
C r.! 127 —  —  ‘si-i-hu ŠIM.*MAŠ NITA U MUNUS SÍG UGU.DUL.BI 
Dr.21 — — [si-i-hļu šļīm].*MAŠ NITÁ u MUNUS SÍG UGU.DUL.BI 
Fo.5' —  — 'tīsi-hu SIM.[*MAS NI]TÁ u MUNUS SÍG | ] 
Gr.6' —  —  #si-hu ŠIM.ŠMAŠ NITA UMUNUS SÍG UGU.DUL.BI 
Hr.iii16 —  —  Sg.hu ŠIM.JMAŠ NITĀ U MUNUS SÍG UGU.DUL.BI 
Ir. 3 —  —  [Ssi]-hu šīm MAŠ NIĪTĀ ] UGU.DUL.BI 
Jrivi233 —  —  r*si-h[u S]i[m].“MAS NITA u MUNUS/[síG] UGU.DU[L.B]I 

65.  Aii9. TKŪ.SI»! AN.BAR 1-niš ina [kuļš — — DŪ.DŪ 

ina GŪ-šū(text SA) GAR-an - == = 

Cr.’ 17-13 KÜ.SI, TAN!.B[AR ] / musĀš.GĀR GIS.NU.ZU DŪ.DŪ 
ina GŪ-šū GAR-an LÚ N[U ] 

Dr. 21-22 KŪ.SI»2 AN.BAR TEIS.BI] / [ m]unus á $ GAR GIS.NU.ZU DU.DU 


ina GŪ-šū GAR LŪ NU KŪ e-li- ill] 
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Fo.6 KŪ.SI»» AN.BAR — ina KUŠ — — — 
Gr. 7'-8 KŪ.SI»2 AN.BAR TÉS.BI ina kuš ™™"SAS.GAR GIS.NU.ZU / DŪ.DŪ 
ina GŪ-šū GAR-ma LŪ NU KŪ e-lil 
H iii 17-18 ^ KÜ.SL; AN.BAR TÉS.BI ina kuš ™™"SAS.GAR GIS.NU.ZU / DŪ.DŪ 
ina GŪ-šū GAR-an-ma LŪ NU KŪ el 
Ir. 3-4 KŪ.SI» | / "|"""4š.GĀR GĪŠ.NU.ZU | 
GŪļ-šū GAR-an-'ma! [| ] 
Jiv13-16, ` KÜ.SL; AN.BAR TÉS.BI/ ina kuš """ĀŠ.GĀR GĪŠ.NU.ZU / DŪDŪ-pi 
ina GŪ-šū GAR-an-ma /LŪ la el-lu, il-li-il 
IX. Ms. A ii 10—21 = nis libbi incantation No. M.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! 
The bed for the sexual desire” ll. 4-15 
X. A ii 22-35 // F rev. 12-14" // G rev. 3’-5’ // O rev. iv 4-5 = Prescriptions 23-28 
66.  Aii22 DIS KI.MIN ŠĀ B[URU;].HABRUD.DA?'5*? NI[TÁ , . .] 
6. Aii23 DIS KI.MIN "^L. . .] tu’ ina i [ina kuš] 
68.  Aii24 DIS KI.MIN [su]HUS |. . . nļam šā mu sar |. . .] 
69.  Aii25 DIS NA ina 'Kr!.[NÁ-S HULUH.HULUH-ut] $A-sü e-[Su u ina] KI.NA-[šū] 
70  Aii26 ri-hu-s[u GIN-ak NA BļI ki-mil-ti XAMAR.UTU u ti[š-tar] 
7 Aii27 UGU-šū G[AL-Si ana TI-šū "**Gu]G.GAzr "ZA GIN "%GIŠ.N[U1,.GAL] 
F rev. 12’-13’ 74GUG.GAZIS™ Al — ]/ P GIS.NULGAL 
G rev. 3' 74GUG.GAZIS™ na^zA GIN na^[ ] 
O rev. iv 4 ™4GUG.GAZI™1 1247 A GIN MÓGIS.NULGAL 
72 Aii28 náKkUR-n[u DAB ilna DUR GADAE-ak ina Gļū-šū 
=] 
F rev. 13’-14’ "®*KUR-nu DAB.ĪBA AN.]BAR / ina DUR GADA — ina GŪ-šū 
G[AR —] 
Grev. 4’-5’ "%KA.GI.NA.DAB.BA AN.BAR ina "DUR! [x] / TE-ak! ina GŪ-šū 
GAR-an-ma [e]- Hil 
O rev. iv 4-5 [ / DU]R GADA ta-šā-kak ina G[0-šūļ 
73 A ii 29 re [... NA,.“]LAMMA "ZA. GIN "PA ["]*4KUR-(nu) DAB 
74 Aii30 [. ..] xx x x "^GIS.NU;.GAL "^'NU.LUH'.HA 
75.  Aii31 [a°] Lī 10 0 $À z1' GA' ina SÍG SILA, [NI]TA $á (ana) U, 
76 Aii32 zI-ú' [ina GŪ-šū] GAR-an 
7. Aii33 n247 A.GIN ""GUG "™“MUŠ. [GÍR "]"^a3-gi-gi ""BABBAR.DIL 
78.  Aii34 rna [sre]rr? "^pa 7 NAS ŠĀ. Z[1.G]A EN SU.Z[I MIN] 
79.  Aii35 [ÉN] "ki'-in-da-"rab! MIN 2EN™® [. . .] x [. . .] 
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XI. A ii 36—50 - Incantation and its ritual No. K.3 

80.  Aii36 [EN E.NU].RU ka ab ka [. . .] mana 

81.  Aii37 [...]'xx'[. ..] xx [...] di di il din x 

82. Aii38 lú bi ú [. . .] e te am 

83.  Aii39 lú bi ga x [... a]m na am 

84.  Aii40 kiibiga "lú! [. . .] x ig ba 

85. Ai% la ba il kur te [. . .] bar ta 

86.  Aii42 la bail ta [n]a [. ..] xsia 

87. A ii 43 la balu ka maan [. ..] x xla ud 

88.  Aii44 la ba lu ka ma afn x] x x x [TU;] ËN É.NU.RU 

89.  Aii45 ú "tak-da'-na-nu x [x] NUMUN' lu-u [. . .] 

90. Aii 46 ana *EME.UR.GI; ma x ZI-Sú x Sú x [. . .] 

91. A ii 47 ana ZI-Sú 7 $E KÜ.BABBAR [7 SE KU.S]I,, ana IGI [. . .] x x [x] 

92. Aii 48 DU}1.GA 20 NÍG.BA x x |... .] "Ó? SÀ.zr.[GA] 

93.  Aii49 3-šū DUq.GA Ú SÀ" zr. [GA"]S ana mi-n[a-ti']-5ú-"nu' SUB 

94. Aii50 Ú BI ina "SĀKA UDU.[NITJĀ E-ak ina” [MŪRU-šū] KEŠDA-ma 
hepit[$ A. z1.GA]] 

XIL Aii51-53 = Fragmentary incantation No. K.4 

95.  Aii5l EN Ē.NU.RU e ne"? 

96.  Aii52 za az zal ba al! }eri 

9. Aii53 KA.INIM.MA 7 le?! 

XIII. Aii54—61 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.5 

98. Aii54 EN KI.NA levi 

99,  Aii55 KI.NÁ leer 

100. Aii56 ina DAL.DAL su ler 

101. Aii57 DUMU 2°?! 

102. Aii58 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

103. Aii59 DŪ.DŪ.BI NUMUN "pu-qut-tü (ina) GS BURU;.HABRUD.DA™" 
bepil[NITA HE.HE ina “SAKA NIGIN]] 

104. Aii60 EN an-ni-tū 7-šū ana muh-hi $1p-nu ®®bi-ni "eri 

105. Aii61 [m]u-si u, SA-ka ul i-na-ha u &i-i herí 

XIV. Ms. A ii 62-iii 23 = NIS libbi incantation No. E.2 “Light of the heavens, wise 

Ištar” 11. 18—45 
XV.  Aiii24-33- Fragmentary incantation No. K.6 
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106. Aiii24 NENNI [A NENNI... .] 

107  Aiii25 x [x rla x [. . .] 

108. Aiii26 x ina IGI X Si $ü x [. . .] 

109. Aiii27 šu-ū lim-gu-ug GIM AN[SE . . .] 

110. Aiii28 GIM he-re-eb (ana) MUSEN hur-ri an [. . .] 

111.  Aiii29 GIM KU.BABBAR ana MUN GIM KŪ.SI» [ana x x GIM] 
112.  Aiii30 A.BAR ana Ī+GIŠ [. . .] 

13.  Aiii31 TLŪ! SAR-[Sü-ma . . .] 

14. Aiii 32 KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ĪZI.GA| 

115.  Aiii33 X MU.MEŠ.NI !72! x [...] 


XVI. Aiii34-42- Incantation and its ritual No. K.7 


116. Aiii 34 [EN] UR.MAH lu-u x x [. . .] 

17  Aiii35 r[i-k]ib-ta-k[a] [u . . .] 

118. Aiii36 i-[nļa gli-blit AN.z[fB diš-tar *na-na-a] 

119. ` A iii 37 dga[z-baļ-ba *k[a-ni-sur-ra] 

120. Aiii38 EN an-'ni"-ti 3-šū $1[p-nu] x x 

121. Aiii39 DU.DU.B[I Si]K BABBAR SÍG SA; NU'.NU'7 [. . .] 
12.  Aiii40 7-ú |. ..] u 7 ZŪ.KEŠDA KES[DA . . .] 

123. Aiii41 EN ina muh-hi [SıD-nu . . .] 

124. Aiii42 ina x x x KESDA-ma [SÀ.ZI.GA] 


XVII. A iii 43-iv 7 // N ii 3-9 = Prescriptions 28-31 


125. Aiii 43 1SiLA [...] 
126. Aiii44 SAHAR KI.[MAH SA]HAR St-nu-[ti. . .] 
127  Aiii45 ana Ī.GIŠ [SuB’] NU NITA u MUNUS [DU-uS. . .] 
128. Aiii46 x x-Sú-nu-ti NITA U MUNUS ZI-ut' S[À]' x [. . .] 
129. Aiii47 ana ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-e a-bu-na-at (DĀRA.MAŠ) SI DARA.[MAS] 
130. Aiii48 ri-kib-ti(text SI) DARA.MAS *a-s[u-su]-um-t[um'] 
131. A iii 49 tam-ta-raq GIS ana UGU tab-ti 'tal'-tlap-pat'] 
132. ` A iii 50 a-zap-pi KUN NITA ZI-ah 1-ni$ "DUR! [ÚSGADA . . .] 
133. Aiii51 [N]u.NU-ma (NA;Y ""TAMAŠTI.PA.Ē ina ŠĀ TĒ!-[ak. . .] 
134. Aiii52 ina MŪRU-Šū KESDA-[ma SA.ZI.GA] 
135. Aivi [ T" 
Nii3 DIS KI.MIN kap-pí TEg NITÁ kap-pí i-[. . .] 
136. Aiv2 [ ] — rit-ku'-ba-[ti ] 


Nii 4—5 MUŠ.DĪM.KUR.RA EDIN ri-it-ku-[ba-ti] / $Ej9 ARKAB"*"" ŠE19 
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134  Aiv3 TEME!.DIR.GŪN NUMUN 2x |... ] 
Nii5-6 EME.DIR.GUN.A NU[MUN  ...]/ NUMUN S®MA.NU NUMUN "IN.NU.UŠ 
138. Aiv4 [ ] A.ZAL.LĀ NUMUN ®mur-[du-di-i ] 
Nii 7-8 NUMUN a-zal-li | NUMUN “MUL.DU.DU / NUMUN“EME(text NAG).UR.GI, 
139. Aiv5 [NUMUN] "ŠAKIR tsa-"su-un!-[tu ] 
Nii 8-9 = ŪŠAKIR.RA sa-s[u-un-tu] / fSUMUN.DAR?* 
140. Aiv6 [14] "ó. HI'.A SES [ 2] 
Nii9 14 Ú.HI).A - TES.BL|...] 
144. Aiv7 10 MU.MES.NI Í. . .] 


XVII Aiv 8-23 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.8 


142. Aiv8 "ū[..Jšā[...] 

143. Aiv9  '"eryli-[de-e[...] 

144. Aiv10 P" ha-tum e-pu-[us] "ip! 

145. Aivil "?'lib-bi ta-hi-šā-ti ad [. . .] re? 
146. Aivi2 PFeídn5rxL,..xia 


147. Aiv13 "%lip-šur-ka-ma "™[iš-tar ^na-na-a] *gaz-ba-ba 
148. A iv 14 ka-ni-sur-ra ana lib-b|i . . .] ra pu-ha-lu 
149. Aiv15 te” [[ra-am DĀRA']] 6-šū 'ra'-am a-[a-li 7-šū ra-am] 


BURU;.HABRUD. DAMuSen 
150. Aiv16 trí [[12-šú .. .]] si-su-ū lļi . . .] x ra 
151. Aiv17 Ferigab-la-at |. ..] šá GIŠ.NÁ 
152. Aiv18 "lat ū1bū([...uļb tar da! 
153. Aiv19 lata-šeb-ba-a [la-la]-"a"'-3á 


154. Aiv20 KA.INIM.MA [$A.z]t.G[A] 

155. Aiv21 a» [[pü.Dpü.Br]] [KJUN pu-ha-Iļi zr]-i TI-gi "KUN! GÍR.TAB 
156. Aiv22 [..]'a'-na" ra-man-ni-k[a] x "ga! za 

157. Aiv23 [...]'Ó'.nr.A [SE]§ 

Rest destroyed 


XIX. A iv 24-31 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.9 


158—162. A iv 24—28 Broken lines 

163. Aiv29 KA.INIM.[MA SA.ZI.G]A 

164. Aiv30 DÜ.DÜ.BI ha-an-[du-ur bal-lu-si-ti . . .] 

165. Aiv31 ĒN7-šū ana lib-b[i $1p]-nu #kun"“-5ú [ES.MJES-ma SA.Z1.G[A] 


XX. 


166. 


167. 


168. 
169. 


170. 


XXI. 
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A iv 32-36 = Prescriptions 32 


A iv 32 
A iv 33 
A iv 34 
A iv 35 
A iv 36 


DIS KI.MIN zi-git [. . .] x DÜ zi-git NIM-LAL zi-qit "x [. . .] 
x[...ell-lu-ti šik-kur-rat SIKIL-bu-ti SUHUS “KUR.ZI 

uM...) x ÚS BURU;.HABRUD.DA""® NITA EME.D[IR]’ PA ®°HASHUR’ 
10 ú.[Ņ1].A šeļš. . .] x nu SAR ËN 7-šū [ana m]uh-hi S1D-nu 

ina MŪRU-ŠŪ [KEŠ]DA-ma [S]A.z1.GA 


Ms. A iv 37-41 = nīš libbi incantation No. A.1 “May the wind blow! May the 
grove quake!” Il. 33-39 
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Transcription 
I. Ail-7 = Prescriptions 1-2 


1. [Summa amēlu ana sinništīšu libbašu l]à inaššī-ma 
2. [... amelu šū kišpu isbass]u ana bulluti[Su] 
Sila 

4. [...ina kišļādīšu tašakkan 

5. [. ..] ina Saman šurmēni 

6. [...ina mašļki ina kišādīšļu] tašakkan 


7. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništīšu libbašu lā inaššī-ma |. . . amélu $ü kišpu 
isbassļu):...zēļr hürati [ina šikari] išatti 


I. Symptoms (Ms. A i 8-17) = nis libbi D Sympt.: 42-48 


III. Two prescriptions (Ms. A i 18-21// Ms. B obv. i 2’-6’) = nis libbi F prescr. 10-11: 
31-35 


IV. Bobv. i 7’-16’ = Incantation and its ritual No. K.1 


8-12. Sumerian incantation 


13. dudubü: kappi Suttinni ša . . . |. . . teleq]ge 
14. tubbal tasák ina šikar sabi [išaļttīšu 
15. ina šamni [tapaļššassu ina maski ina kis[adisu] tašakkan 


16—17. Sumerian incantation 
V. Brev.iv 1'-6' = Incantation fragment and its ritual No. K.2 


18. Traces 
19. [. ..] ... [. .. té Sipti] 


20. [Sipat] nļīš] libbi 


21. [dudubü:] ina išāti tugattaršu-ma n[i3] libbi 


22. [ana niš libbi rļašē: zer hašhūri mati zer Sammi... [. . .] 
23. [Summa amēlu ana sinništīļšu libbašu inaššīšu-ma ana sinnisti ahiti libbašu 


XXX. 


l[à inaššīšu 
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Translation 
I.  Ai1-7 = Prescriptions 1-2 


[If a man does] not desire [his woman] 

[... the witchcraft has seized that man], in order to cure [him]: 

[...]...-stone 

[...lyou put (it) [around] his [neck]. 

[...] with cypress oil 

[...inaleather balg, you put (it) around hļis] neck. 

[If ditto (= a man does not desire his woman [. . . the witchcraft has seized that 
man])]: He drinks [. . . (and) seļeds of hüratu [with beer]. 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


II. Symptoms (Ms. Ai 8-17) = nis libbi D Sympt.: 42-48 


III. Two prescriptions (Ms. A i 18-21// Ms. B obv. i 2'-6') = nis libbi F prescr. 10—11: 
31-35 


IV. Bobv.i7'-16' = Incantation and its ritual No. K.1 


8. [Incantation]: (When) Enlil (and) Bēlet-ilī gave mankind a name, 

9. they completely perfected (its) limbs, 

10. they took’ ilts . . .], they covered its ‘heart.’ 

11. (When) they commanded its sexual desire, 

12. they made (the mankind) desires (lit. they raised its 'heart") . . . [. . .]. Incantation 
formula. 

13. Its ritual: [You tak]e the wing of a bat, which . . .. 

14. you dry and pulverize (it), [he drink]s (it) in beer of the brewer, 

15. you anoint it with oil and put (it) in a leather bag around [his] neck. 

16-17. Incantation: Like creaļtion' of heav]en"! Like creatio[n of heaven]! . . . [...]... 

cre[ation . . .]. 


V. Brev. iv 1'-6' = Incantation fragment and its ritual No. K.2 


18-19. Traces 

20. [Wording] of nļīš] libbi (incantation). 

21. [Its ritual]: You fumigate him in fire and (he will get) sexual deļsiļre. 

22. [To g]et [sexual desire]: Seed of a small apple-tree, seed of . . .-plant [. . .]. 
23. [If a man] desires his [woman], but doļes not desire] another woman. 
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VI. 


10. 


11. 


A i 22-51 // D rev.’ 9’-11’ // E rev. 23-33 // F obv. 10'-rev. 3 // G obv. 13’-15’ = 
Prescriptions 3-18 


24. [Summa amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkū lü ina alākīšu lü ina uzuzzīšu 


25. lü ina mayyālīšu là enüma šīnātīšu išattinu 
26. rihüssu illak kīma sinnisti su”ussu là el (var.: illil) 
27. amelu šū rihüssu itti miti ina erseti Sunullat ana bullutīšu 


28. ašgulāla eda sikilla amilàna zer maštakal 


29. zer šakirt šuruš balti ša eli kimahhi ina maški tašappi ina kišādīšu tašak- 
kan-ma iballut 

30. kaļlīt] immeri hasabti süq erbetti Sarat nesi ina maski tašappi ina kišādīšu 
tašakkan-ma iballut 

31. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkū lü ina alākīšu lü ina uzuzzīšu 
lü ina mayyālīšu lü enūma šīnātīšu išattinu rihüssu illak kima sinništi su "ussu 
lā amélu $ü rihüssu itti miti ina erseti šunullat): kibrita |pappa]sita ina maski 
inļa gablīšu tarakkas 


32. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu kašip-ma šīrūšu tabkü lū ina alākīšu lū ina uzuzzīšu 
lü ina mayyālīšu là enūma šīnātīšu išattinu rihūssu illak kima sinništi su” ussu 
lā amēlu $ü rihüssu itti miti ina erseti Sunullat): Su[rus] lišān-kalbi [barīļrāti 
šuruš Surduni 


33. šuruš [s]AG [šuruš] [a]zalli 
34. šuruš kamkadļi] šļuruš] ardadiļlli] 
35. [Surus] kazalli [Sammi nļīš [libbi] ina [maski iļna kišāldīšu tašakkan] 


36. [Summa amelu ana sinnisti] itehhe-ma [. . .] 

37-39. Destroyed 

40. Summa KI.MIN (= amélu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma |... .]: |. . .] ararianu 

41. zer |. . .] ina maski 

42. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma [. . .]): . . . [. ..] arantu ina maski 


43. Summa KI.MIN (= amélu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma |. . .]): [kam]antu [. . .] kankadu 


44. šuruš Sakirt . . . [. ..] ina šamni ina maski 
45. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |. . .]): hatti-r&’i kamandu [a] 
lamü ina maski 


VI. 


10. 


11. 
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A i 22-51 // D rev.’ 9’-11’ // E rev. 23-33 // F obv. 10'-rev. 3 // G obv. 13’-15’ = 
Prescriptions 3-18 


24. If a man is bewitched and his flesh is weak, (and) neither when walking, 
nor standing 

25. nor being on his bed, nor when urinating, 

26. his sperm flows, like (that of) a woman (his) 'genital discharge” is impure, 

27. the sperm of this man has been buried under the earth with a dead man. To 
cure him: 

28. ašgulālu-plant, edu-plant, sikillu-plant, amīlānu-plant, seeds of maš- 
takal-plant, 

29. seeds of šakirū-plant, root of baltu, which (grows) over a grave, you wrap up 
(them) in a leather bag (and) put (it) around his neck, then he will recover. 

30. You wrap up in a leather bag a ram's kid[ney], a sherd from a crossroads 
(and) lion hair, you put (it) around his neck, then he will recover. 

31. If ditto (2 a man is bewitched and his flesh is weak, (and) neither when 
walking, nor standing nor being on his bed, nor when urinating, his sperm 
flows, like (that of) a woman (his) 'genital discharge' is impure, the sperm of 
this man has been buried under the earth with a dead man): Sulphur (and) 
pappasitu-white [gypsum] i[n a leather bag], you tie (it) around his waist. 

32. If ditto If ditto (2 a man is bewitched and his flesh is weak, (and) neither 
when walking, nor standing nor being on his bed, nor when urinating, his 
sperm flows, like (that of) a woman (his) 'genital discharge' is impure, the 
sperm of this man has been buried under the earth with a dead man): Ro[ot 
of] *dog's-tongue"-plant, [barīļrātu-plant, root of Surdunü-plant, 

33. root of [s]AG-plant, [root] of [aļzallū-plant, 

34. root of kamkadļu]-plant, r[oot of ] ardadiļllu]-plant, 

35. [root] of kazallu-plant, you put [(these) plants for sexu]al [desire] in [a 

leather bag ar]ound [his] nec[k]. 

36. [If a man] approaches [a woman: . . .] 

37-39. Destroyed 

40. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): [. . .] arariānu-plant, 

41. root of the [. . .]-plant [. . .] in a leather bag. 

42. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): . . .-plant, [. ..] arantu-plant in 
aleather bag. 

43. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): kamļantu-plant, [. . .] kankadu- 
plant, 

44. root of Sakirü-plant, . . .-plant [. . .] with oil in a leather bag. 

45. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): “Shepherd’s-crook”-plant, 
kamantu-plant, [a]lamü-plant in a leather bag. 


402 — Ill Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates from other sites) 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


VII. 


VIII. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


46. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma [. . .]): šumuttu kamantu 
[azallü] ēdu ina maski 

47. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |... .]): hašļhūru Sammi balāti 
azallū šimru (or urānu) būšānu ina maški 

48. [Summa KI.MIN (= amélu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |. . .]):] hulālu [tur]minü 
[ugļnū ina maški 

49. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi itehhe-ma [...]):... mašļtakal edu ina 
maški 

50. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma Í. ..]):...] alzallü] ina maski 


51. [Summa KI].MIN (= amélu ana sinnisti itehhe-ma |. . .]): Sunü |... .] ina maski 


52. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |... .]): šuruš balti...[...ļina 
maški 


Five Prescriptions (Ms. A i 52-55) = nis libbi A prescr. 9-12, 16: 19-22, 27 


Ai56-ii 9 // C rev.’ 12/-13' // D rev. 21-22 // F obv. 5'—6', rev. 27’-33’ // G obv. 
19'-rev. 2’, rev. 6'-8'// H rev. iii 16—18 // I rev. 3’—4’ // J rev. iv 12’-16’ // K obv. i 
16—22 // L obv. 10'—13' // M obv. 12’-16’ = Prescriptions 19—22 


53. [Summa KI].MIN (= amēlu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |. . .]): šuruš lišān-kalbi 
šuruš šimri (or urāni) šuruš ar|dadilli] 
54. [šurļuš hatti-rē*i šuruš šurdunī ina šikari ina šamni [ina maski] 


55. [Summa KI.MIN (= amelu ana sinništi itehhe-ma |. . .]):] imhur-līm ^e 
56. [...šumuļttu veri 
57. šumma amēlu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu ešu u ina mayyālīšu 


58. rihüssu illak amēlu šū kimilti Marduk u Ištar 

59. elīšu ibašši ana bullutīšu tarmuš hasü (var.: edu) 

60. harmunu kisir (var.: omitted) bini (var.: eri) baltu argūssu (var.: hil balti) 
61. atbaru hisib samti sikillu maštakal (var. adds: $a Sadi) ari Sunt 


62. pallišu azallü lišān-kalbi ašāgu (var.: baltu) ša (var. adds: muhhi) igāri 


63. ištēniš (var. adds: tasák) itga talammi ina dām erēni tasallah ina maški (var.: 
14 Salm]mi ann[áti istenis] ina dam erēni taballal ina maski) 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


VII. 


VIII. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Nis libbi K — 403 


46. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): šumuttu-plant, kamantu-plant, 
[azallü]-plant, &du-plant in a leather bag. 
47. [If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): Apple]-tree, “plant-of-life,” 
azallūļ-plant], šimru-plant (or uránu-plant), būšānu-plant in a leather bag. 
48. [If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman... .])]: huldlu-stone, [tur]minū-stone, 
[lapis] lazuli in a leather bag. 
49. [If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): .. . mas]takal-plant, ēdu-plant 
in a leather bag. 
50. [If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): .. .] a[zallü]-plant in a leather 
bag. 
51. [If dit]to (= a man approaches [a woman... .]): Agnus castus [. ..] in a leather 
bag. 
52. If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman. . .]): Root of baltu-tree . . . [...]ina 
leather bag. 


Five Prescriptions (Ms. A i 52-55) = nis libbi A prescr. 9-12, 16: 19-22, 27 


Ai56-ii9 // C rev.’ 12’-13’ // D rev. 21-22 // F obv. 5'—6', rev. 27’-33’ // G obv. 19'- 
rev. 2’, rev. 6'—8'// H rev. iii 16-18 // I rev. 3’—4’ // J rev. iv 12’-16’ // K obv. i 16-22 
// L obv. 10'—13' // M obv. 12’-16’ = Prescriptions 19-22 


53. [If dit]to (= a man approaches [a woman . . .]): Root of *dog's-tongue"-plant, 
root of šimru-plant (or uránu-plant), root of ar[dadillu]plant, 
54. [roo]t of *shepherd's-crook"-plant, root of šurdunū-plant with beer, with oil 
[in a leather bag]. 
55. [If ditto (= a man approaches [a woman ...]): “Heals-a-thousand”-plant Pr^lken) 
56. [. . . Sumulttu-plant broken 
57. If a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ (libbu) is confused and 
in his bed 
58. his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
59. has come. In order to cure him: tarmuš-plant, hašū-plant (var.: edu-plant), 
60. harmunu-plant, a knot (var.: omitted) of tamarisk (var.: eru-tree), the green 
of the baltu-tree (var.: resin of baltu-tree), 
61. basalt, cornelian chipping, sikillu-plant, maštakal-plant (var. adds: of the 
montain), a branch of agnus castus, 
62. pallišu-stone, azallü-plant, *dog's-tongue”-plant, ašāgu-acacia (var.: bal- 
tu-tree) from a wall, 
63. (var. adds: you pulverize (them)), you wrap (them) together in fleece, you 
sprinkle (them) (var.: you mix [together] these 14 ingredients) with cedar 
‘resin’ in a leather bag. 


404 — III Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates from other sites) 


22. 


IX. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


XI. 


64. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu ešu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihüssu illak amēlu $ü kimilti Marduk u Ištar elīšu ibašši): sihu nikipta zikar 
u sinniš šārāt pagi 


65. huräsa parzilla ištēniš ina mašak unīgi là petiti taSappi ina kišādīšu tašak- 
kan amēlu là ellu illil (var.: el) 


Ms. A ii 10-21 = nīš libbi incantation No. M.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! 
The bed for the sexual desire" 11. 4-15 


A ii 22-35 // F rev. 12’-14’ // G rev. 3'—5' // O rev. iv 4-5 = Prescriptions 23—27 


66. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu ešu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihüssu illak amelu $ü kimilti Marduk u IStar elīšu ibašši): libbi ilssur] hurri 
zik[ari . . .] 

67. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu ešu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihüssu illak amélu Sit kimilti Marduk u Ištar elīšu ibašši): |... .]. . . ina Samni 
[ina maski] 

68. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu ešu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihūssu illak amēlu $ü kimilti Marduk u Ištar elīšu ibašši): |šuļruš |. . .] . . . [. . .] 


69. Summa amēlu ina mayyāllīšu igdanallut] libbašu eļšu u ina] mayyalilsu] 


70. rihūssļu illak amēlu šļū kimilti Marduk u Iļštar] 

71. elīšu ibļašši ana bullutīšu aba]n kasi uqnú asn[ugallu] 

72. Sadánu sābitu parzillu ina turri kitē tašakkak ina kišādīšu taSakkan (var. 
adds: -ma [i]llil) 

73... . [. . . aban] lamassi ugnū ayyartu šadānu säbitu 

74. [. ..] . . . ašnugalla nuhurta 

75. [mé] burāši 10 Sammi nīš libbi ina šīpāt kalümi [zikļari ša ana rakābi 


76. tebü [ina kišādīšu] tašakkan 
77. ugnū sāmtu mušļšaru] ašgigū pappardillū 
78. [sikļillu ayyartu sebet abni nļīļš libbi Siptu: šalummaļtu Salummatu] 


79. [Siptu:] ki-in-da-rab MIN šina šiptū [...]...[...] 


Aii36-50 = Incantation and its ritual No. K.3 


80-88. Abracadabra 
89. takdanànu . . . |. ..] zer. ..[. . .] 


22. 


IX. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


XI. 


Nis libbiK — 405 


64. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused and 
in his bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come): (Resine of)’ sīhu-tree, “male” and “female” nikiptu-plant, hair of 
a monkey, 

65. gold, silver, you wrap up (them) together in a leather bag from a female kid 
that has not yet mated (and) you put (it) around his neck, (then) the impure 
man will be pure. 


Ms. A ii 10-21 = nis libbi incantation No. M.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The 
bed for the sexual desire” 11. 4-15 


A ii 22-35 // F rev. 12’-14’ // G rev. 3’-5’ // O rev. iv 4-5 = Prescriptions 23-27 


66. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused and 
in his bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come): The innards of a ma[le] p[ar]tridge [. . .]. 

67. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused and 
in his bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come): [. . .]-stone, .. . with oil [in a leather bag]. 

68. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused and 
in his bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar 
has come): [Roļot of [. . .] . . . [. . .]. 

69. If a man is repeatedly scare]d in [his] b[ed], his “heart? is [confused and in 
his] bed 

70. hi[s] sperm [comes out], over him the wrath of Marduk and I[Star] 

71. has co[me. In order to cure him: aba]n kast-stone, lapis lazuli, ala[baster], 

72. magnetite, iron, you insert them in a linen string, you put (it) around his 
neck (var. adds: and [he] will pure). 

73. .. . [. . .] lamassu-stone, lapis lazuli, ayyartu-shell, magnetite, 

74. [...]..., alabaster, nuhurtu-plant, 

75. juniper [water], the ten drugs for the sexual desire in wool of a [ma]le lamb 
which for mating 

76. is reared-up, you put (it) [around his neck]. 

77. Lapis lazuli, cornelian, mus[Saru-stone], ašgigū-stone, pappardillū-stone, 

78. [siki]illu-stone, ayyartu-shell, these seven stones for the se[xu]al desire. 

Incantation: “Shi[ver! Shiver!]” 
79. [Incantation:] *...... ”, The two incantations [...]...[...]. 


A ii 36-50 = Incantation and its ritual No. K.3 


80-88. Abracadabra 
89. takdanänu-bush ...[...] seeds of... [. . .]. 


406 — Ill Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates from other sites) 


90. ana lisan-kalbi . . . tibiSu . . . |. . .]. 
91. ana tībīšu sebet uttat kaspi [sebet uttat huras]i ana mahri [...]...[...] 
92. igabbi 20 qi&ti . . . [. . .] Sam nils] libbi 


93. šalāšīšu iqabbi Sammi nīļš] libbi ana minļātīļšunu tanaddi 
94. amma šuāti ina itiq immler]i tašakkak ina [gablīšu] tarakkas-ma **' [[nīš libbi]] 


XII. Aii51-53 = Fragmentary incantation No. K.4 


95. šiptu É.NU.RU e ne "YÍ 
96. za az zal ba al’ "*i 
97 šiptu:sebet!vi 


XIII. A ii 54-61 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.5 


98. šiptu: mayyālu vi! 

99. mayyālu Fri 

100. ina napruši šīru "ei 

101. māru "eri 

102. šipat nīš libbi 

103. dudubū: zer puqutti ina dam issür hurri ' [[zikari taballal ina itqi taljammi]] 


104. šipta annitu sebišu ana muhhi tamannu bini "i 
105. [mü]&i urra libbaka ul inahha u šī "eri 


XIV. Ms. A ii 62-iii 23 = nīš libbi incantation No. E.2 “Light of the heavens, wise IStar” 
ll. 18-45 


XV. Aiii 2433 - Fragmentary incantation No. K.6 


106. annanna [mar annanna . . .] 
107....[...]...[...] 

108. ... ina pàni...[.. .] 

109. $ü limgug kima imé[ri . . .] 

110. kima heréb ana issür hurri . . . [. . .] 

111. kīma kaspi ana täbti kima hurasi[ana . . . kima] 
112. abāru ana šamni |. . .] 

113. amēlu tuqattar|su-ma . . .] 

114. šipat [nīš] libbi 

115. ... Sumüsu 72... |. . .] 


NIS libbiK — 407 


90. to’ “dog’s-tongue”-plant for his ‘rising’ [. . .]. 
91. For his ‘rising’: Seven grains of silver, [seven grains of go]ld, in front of...]...[...] 
92. he declares, 20 presents’ . . . [. . .] the drug for the sexu[al] desire, 
93. he declares three times, you apply the drugs for sexu[al] desire on their lim[bs], 
94. you thread this plant on a r[a]m fleece, you tie (it) around [his waist] and 

broken [[(he will get his) sexual desire]]. 


XII. A ii 51-53 = Fragmentary incantation No. K.4 


95. Enuruincantation ... broken 
96.  Abracadabra 
97  Incantation: Seven [Proken] 


XIII. A ii 54-61 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.5 


98. Incantation: Bed broken] 

99. Bed [broken] 

100. By flying, the flesh en 

101. Son broken 

102. Wording of nis libbi (incantation). 

103. Its ritual: [[You mix]] seed of the puquttu-thorn plant with blood of [[male]] 
partridge, *** [[you wrap it in a wad of wool], 

104. you recite this incantation over (it) seven times. Tamarisk broken 

105. [nig]ht and day your desire (lit. libbu) will not abate and she broken 


XIV. Ms. A ii 62-iii 23 = nīš libbi incantation E.2 “Light of the heavens, wise Ištar” 11. 
18-45 


XV. A iii 24-33 = Fragmentary incantation No. K.6 


106. NN [son of NN...) 

107....[...] 

108....in front of... [...]. 

109. May he indeed mate like an as[s...], 
110. like raven to partridge... [. . .], 

111. like silver to salt, like gold [to . . . like] 
112. lead to oil [. . .], 

113. you fumigate the man [and . . .]. 

114. Wording of [nīš] libbi (incantation). 
115....its lines 72...[...]. 


408 —— III Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates from other sites) 


XVI. Aiii 34-42 = Incantation and its ritual No. K.7 


116. [Siptu:] nesu lú . . . [. . .] 

117. r[ik]ibtak[a] . . . [. . .] 

118. i[n]a glibļīt telilti Ištar Nanaya] 
119. Galzba]ba K[anisurra] 


lxx. 


120. Sipta annita šalāšīšu tama[nnu] . . . 

121. dudub[ü: šīpālti peséti šīpāti sāmāti tatammi sebet [. . .] 
122. sebet .. . |. . .] u sebet riksi tarakkļas...| 

123. ipta ina muhhi [tamannu . . .] 


124. ina . . . tarakkas-ma [nis libbi] 


XVII. Aiii 43-iv 7 // N ii 3-9 = Prescriptions 2931 
29  125.1qa|...] 
126. eper ki[mahi ep]eri šunūlti . . .] 


127. ana šamni [tanaddi] salam zikari u sinnisti [teppus . . .] 


128. . . .-Sunüti zikaru u sinništu tibüt’ lib[bi?]. . . [. . .] 


30 129. ana nš libbi rašē abunnat (ayyali) qaran ayyalli] 
130. rikibti ayyali as[usu]mt[a] 
131. tamtarrag ušara ana muhhi tabta talt[appat'] 


132. azappi zibbati zikari tanassah ištēniš turri [kite . . .] 


133. [tata]mmi-ma amaspá ina libbi tašakkļak.. .] 
134. ina gablīšu tarakkas-[ma nīš libbi] 
31 135. Summa KI.MIN (= amelu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbašu esu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihüssu illak amelu Su kimilti Marduk u Ištar elīšu ibašši): kappi našri zikari 


136. pizallurāt seri ritkubāļti] zë arkabi zê 
137. surärt barmi zer |. . .] zer eri zer mastakal 
138. [zer] azallt zer mur[dudi zer lišān-kalbiļ 
139. zer šakiri sasunlta] šumutta 


140. 14 Sammi annūti ištēniš [tubbal . . .] 
141. 10 šumūšu [. . .] 


NIS libbi K — 409 


116. Incantation: Lion! Bull... [. . .]. 

117. Yo[ur] lo[ve]-making . . . [. . .]. 

118. At the command of wilse Ištar, Nanäya], 
119. Ga[zba]ba (and) K[anisurra]! 

120. You recite this incantation three times. 


121. It[s] ritual: You spin white [woo]l, red wool, seven [. . .], 
122. seven... you ti[e] and seven bindings [. . .]. 

123. [You recite] the incantation over (this), 

124. in... you tie and [sexual desire]. 


XVII. A iii 43—iv 7 // N ii 3-9 = Prescriptions 29-31 


29 


30 


31 


125. 1 litre [. . .] 

126. dust of a gralve,] the[se] duslts. . .] 

127. [you throw (it)] into oil, [you make] the figurines of the man and the 
woman [. . .] 

128.... them, the “desire” (litt. “rising” of the ‘healrt]’) of the man and the 
woman ...|...] 

129. In order to get sexual desire: Navel of a stag, antler of a sta[g], 

130. rikibtu of a stag, as[usu]mt[u]-plant 

131. you properly crush again and again, you smeļar] the penis (of a stag’) 
with salt, 

132. you tear off hair of the tail of a male (stag') (and) together with a [linen] 
string |... .] 

133. [you s]pin and you insert amašpū-stone inside [. . .] 

134. you tie (it) around his waist [and (he will get) sexual desire]. 

135. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused 
and in his bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk 
and Ištar has come): Wings of a male eagle, wings of [. . .], 

136. geckos of the steppe which copula[te], excrement of an arkabu-bat, 
excrement of 

137. polychrome lizard, seeds of the . . .-tree, seeds of the eru-tree, seeds of 
maštakal-plant, 

138. [seeds] of azallü-plant, seeds of mur[dudü-plant, seeds of *dog's-tongue"- 
plant], 

139. seeds of šakirū-plant, sasun|[tu-plant], Sumuttu-plant 

140. [you dry] these 14 drugs together, 

141. 10 its lines [. . .]. 


410 —— Ill Text from Sultantepe (with duplicates from other sites) 


XVII Aiv 8-23 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.8 


142, i. , [. . | libbu[...] 

143. "ul [d]e [. . .] 

144. t”i hatu ep[us . . .] naru 

145. *ilibbi...[...]... 

146. Fri Ištar...[...]... 

147. tei lipSurka-ma [Ištar Nanāya] Gazbaba 


XXX. 


150. ti [[Sinserisu . . J] sisū...[...]... 

151. Pi gablat |. . .] ša erši 

152. hepild1...1...[...]... 

153. là taSebbá [lalļūša 

154. šipat nīļš libbi] 

155. "%Yi[[dudubūļ]: [zibba]t puhālļi tebļi telegge zibbat zugagīpi 
156. [. ..] ana ramänikla] . . . 

157. |. . .] Sammi [annülti 

Rest destroyed 


XIX. A iv 24-31 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.9 


158-162. Broken lines 

163. Sipalt ni]3 [libbi] 

164. dudubū: han|[dur ballüsiti . . .] 

165. Sipta sebišu ana libbļi taman]nu rapāštīšu [taptanaššaļš-ma nīļš] libbi 


XX.  Aiv32-36- Prescriptions 32 


166. Summa KI.MIN (= amélu ina mayyālīšu igdanallut libbasu esu u ina mayyālīšu 
rihüssu illak amēlu Su kimilti Marduk u Ištar elīšu ibašši): zigit |... .] . . . ziqit nübti 


167. .. . [. .. elllüti šikkurrat ebbüti šuruš samidi 
168. ... [. ..] .. . dam issür hurrizikari surär[ä] ari hashüri 
169. 10 šammļī] annúlti . . .] . . . tugattar šipta sebisu [ana m]uhhi tamannu 


170. ina gablīšu [tara]kkas-ma nīš [lib]bi 


XXI. Ms.Aiv37-41 = nīš libbi incantation No. A.1 “May the wind blow! May the grove 
quake!" 11. 33-39 
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XVII Aiv 8-23 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.8 


142, broken, ‘heart’ [...] 

143. broken | do not [kn]ow  [. . .] 

144. broken | caus[ed] fear? [. . .] canal 

145. broken the “heart ...[...]... 

146. ken [štar,,.[...]... 

147. broken May she release you and [Ištar, Nanaya], Gazbaba, 

148. Kanisurra to the ‘heart’ [...]...aram 

149. broken [Ithe mating of the wild goat]] six times, the mating of the st[ag seven 
times, mating of the] partridge, 

150. broken [[twelve times . . .]]. May the horse [...]... 

151. broken waist? [. . .] of the bed 

152, broken pot 1... 1... seus 

153. You will not be satisfied by her [lust]! 

154. Wording of nīļš libbi] (incantation). 

155. broken [fTts ritual]: You take [the ta]il of a [reared] up ra[m], the tail of a scorpion, 

156. [. . .] ... 

157. [. . .] [tho]se plants 

Rest destroyed 


XIX. A iv 24-31 = Fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.9 


158-162. Broken lines 

163. Word[ing] of nļīš libbi] (incantation). 

164. Its ritual: [. . .] the spulr of a ballüsitu-bird], 

165. [you reci]te the incantation over (it) seven times, you [repeatedly anoin]t his 
loins, and (he will get) sexual des[i]re. 


XX. A iv 32-36 = Prescriptions 32 


166. If ditto (= a man is repeatedly scared in his bed, his ‘heart’ is confused and in his 
bed his sperm comes out, over this man the wrath of Marduk and Ištar has come): 
Stinger of [...],..., stinger of bee, stinger of... [. . .] 

167....[... plure, pure šikkuratu-reeds, root of samidu-plant 

168. and (body part) [. . .] . . . blood of a male partridge, lizar[d], branch’ of apple-tree; 

169. you fumigate the[se] 10 drug[s . . .] . . ., you recite the incantation seven times 
[over i]t, 

170. [you tiļe around his waist and (he will get) sexual [desi]re. 


XXI. Ms. A iv 37-41 = nīš libbi incantation A.1 “May the wind blow! May the grove 
quake!” 11. 3339 
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Commentary 


10. 


11. 


13. 


23. 


24-27. 


See the catologue LKA 94 i 13: EN “BE “NIN.MAH nam-lü-ülu-lu “Incanta- 
tion: ‘Enlil and Bélet-ili mankind.’” Here instead of DINGIR.MAH, we find 
dNIN.MAH, both to read Bélet-ili (see Biggs 1967: 45). Cf. ni libbi M prescr. 5: 27: 
[... elgirnam-tar-ra-zu al-gub *. . . alfter’ it your destiny is assigned.” 


It might be possible to restore with SA. 


Biggs suggests the restoration la-la-bi on the basis of the Old Babylonian 
hymn to Ištar (Inana C): la-la šā-zi-ga ní$-&u $äl &’ni$-gün $á-$á “Inana 
za-a-kam : la-lu-"ü! ni-iš li-bi-im x [. . .] x x [. . .] bi-ši-im ra-Se-e ku-[ma] 
IŠg.DAR “Attractiveness, sexual desire, to have goods and property are yours, 
Inana/Ištar” (ETCSL c.4.07.3: 121, see Sjöberg 1975: 190). 


“Wing of bat" can be a “secret name” for a plant. See URU.AN.NA: maštakal 
series: Ú ka-mi-u-nu : DILI : Á šu-ti-ni “kamünu-fungus: secret name : “bat’s 
wing" (l. 84, Rumor 2017: 16). Following Kócher's (1995: 204) suggestion, the 
Aš sign refers to DILI/piristu ‘secret,’ thus indicating a secret name. 


This is possibly a catchline (see Biggs 1967: 5 fn. 30), in fact Ms. B frag- 
ment Sm. 818 rev. 7’-9’ includes part of an Ashurbanipal colophon similar 
to Hunger 1968, No. 318. For this reason, we can restore, as suggested by 
Steinert (2018b: 264): [DUB X.KAM (. . .) DIS NA ana MUNUS]-Šū SA-SU ÍL-Sü-ma 
ana MUNUS BAR-ti ŠĀ-Šū N[U iL-šū] *[X* tablet of (. . .) “If a man] desires his 
[woman], but do[es not desire] another woman." See also Q prescr. 1: 1-2: 
DIS NA ana MUNUS-Šū DU-ma a-[na MUNUS-ŠŪ ŠĀ-šū IL-Su-ma] / ana MUNUS 
BAR-ti DU-ma a-[na MUNUS-Sti SA-Sü IL-Sü] “If a man goes to his woman and 
[desires his woman, but] / he goes to another, but does not desire another 
woman." See the incipit of Tablet XXXIV of Diagnostic Handbook SA.GIG/ 
Sakikkū in the catalogue 1. 41, which can be restored from the fragmentary 
catchline of Tablet XXXIII: DIS "NA! ana 'MUNUS!'-(Sú) SA-SU "1L!-šū-ma [ana 
MUNUS BAR’]-ti ŠĀ-šū NU ĪL-šū MUNUS BI ŠĀ-[šū . . .] “If a man desires (his/a) 
woman, but does not desire [another] woman: this woman |. . .] his ‘heart’/ 
desire’ [. . .]” (see Schmidtchen 2018: 141). 


This symptoms description, to which the prescriptions 321 are related, is not 
explicitly related to the absence of sexual desire in any manuscript except for 
Ms. A (STT 280). The text STT 280 is followed, in fact, by five prescriptions cor- 
responding to the text nīš libbi A: 19-22, 27 (prescr. 9—12, 16): LKA 95 (Ms. A) obv. 
17-22, 27-28 // LKA 96 (Ms. B) obv. 16 // STT 280 (Ms. D) i 51-55. In the text nīš 
libbi A (prescr. 1: 1), Ms. B describes as a symptom "if a man's (desire) to go to 
a woman is reduced," one of the typical symptoms of a loss of sexual desire. It 
is evident that this symptoms description, as well as the following one in lines 


26. 


29. 
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57-59 (prescr. 2122), can be associated with the loss of sexual desire — although 
not exclusively as demonstrated by the other manuscripts concerning differ- 
ent diagnostic categories. It should be borne in mind, in fact, that therapies for 
the loss of sexual desire have not undergone a serialization process and conse- 
quently a tablet may contain remedies for multiple diagnostic categories. 


GIM MUNUS su-u’-su l[a e-Iļil (var.: e-el): it is not possible to define with certainty 
the meaning of the term su "usu/suhsu: CAD S 249 s.v. suhsu, ‘bed’; Lambert 1975: 
104, (BM 41005 ii 17) ‘bed’; George 2013: 119 and 121, No. 19: 28; 235 and 245, 
No. 33: 40 ‘crotch, genitals.’ See Civil 2006: 55 and fn. 3. Abusch and Schwemer 
(2011: 112) translate the phrase “his private parts are impure like those ofa (men- 
struating) woman" (there is no proof the menstruating woman was considered 
impure, see Couto-Ferreira and Garcia-Ventura 2013: 517-519, Pace Abusch and 
Schwemer 2011: 112; Sallaberger 2011: 23). The text refers to an abnormal dis- 
charge (the patient's sperm continues to flow). The term should be understood 
as seminal fluids or genital secretions present in both women and men and here 
considered impure. See BAM 205 rev. 15-16": lu NITA lu MUNUS su-u’-us re-hu- 
su-nu / [m]a-a^-da^ (text US) pu-ak ina x[AS]"9-Su-nu / [B]IR.[BIR . . .] “(If) either 
a man’s or a woman's seminal fluids flow copiously (and) they spill it when uri- 
natig |. . .]" (Biggs 1967: 68, i 24; Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 89-90; 4.3 var.: 
812-4, 466: 3’). The text BAM 205 mentions the pathological and involuntary 
seminal secretions of both man and woman. Reynolds (2010: 301-302) consid- 
ers the term a synonym of rihütu 'semen' (see also Stol 2000: 8; Steinert 2017b: 
310-311 and 2018b: 275-276). See also in this corpus nis libbi S prescr. 1: 2’. For the 
female vaginal discharges looking similar to male semen (rihütu) see the Aššur 
Medical Catalogue, section “birth”: “If a penis' semen-like (kīma rihüt ušari) dis- 
charge [flows] from a woman’s [vagina]. [. . . the] belly of a woman [. . .]" (1. 119, 
Steinert 2018b: 218). For a more detailed discussion see Steinert 2017b: 310314. 
The aspect of purity is also pointed out in the following prescription, which pro- 
vides an amulet with vegetable ingredients, including the sikillu and maštakal 
plants which have a purifying function. On the relationship between ejaculation 
and impurities see Summa ālu: Summa amēlu giná igtanallut amēlu šū là ellu 
hīta magal irašši “If a man constantly ejaculates, this man is not pure, it has a 
great sin” (tab. XLV 27, CT 39). On the relation between impurity and ‘abnormal’ 
sexuality see Sallaberger 2011: 24—25, 27-28. Regarding the connection between 
genital discharge, designated as “fluid, water? (mú), and witchcraft see BAM 
237: "If a woman has been given herbs of hate-magic to eat (and, because of 
this,) fluid flows heavily from her vagina (mú ina libbi ūrīša magal illakū)” (iv 29, 
Abusch et al. 2020: 90, No. 5.10). 


KI.MAH/kimahhu: source for magical-medical ingredients, particularly related 
to thorny bushes and in general to acacia varieties (i.e., baltu and ašāgu) (see 
CAD K 371). 
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30. 
31. 


33. 


35. 


46. 
52. 
56. 
75. 
7T. 


79. 

89. 
92-93. 
100. 


In Ms. F a few fragmentary lines follow upon a second ruling. 
[BA.BA.ZļA'.īp: Abusch and Schwemer 2011 read [t]H''(x.'a').dīD. 


*sAG is a not identified plant. In HAR-ra = hubullu XVII 25 (Landsberger et al. 
1970 = MSL 10: 108) it is identified with la-a-ar-tu, perhaps corresponding to 
lardu, a high-alkaline plant used as soap (see CAD L 103; Landsberger 1937 = 
MSL 1: 224; Thompson 1949: 17). 


See for other mentions of the expression Ú SÀ.ZI.GA "drug for the sexual 
desire”: N prescr. 21 iv 13; K prescr. 27: 75: 10 G'™® šĀ.zr.GA' 10 drugs for the 
sexual desire"; No. K.3: 92; A prescr. 17: 30 7 Ū"* ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina KAS NAG “he 
drinks in beer the seven drugs (for) the sexual desire." See also in the Aššur 
Medical Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: [. . .] 
X SAG MUSEN DIS "Ó! "ŠĀ!.z1.G[A] ana! [GÚ-S]ú GAR “[. . .] . . . the head of a 
bird. (Instructions) to place a drug for sexual desir[e] around his [neck]” (1. 100, 
Steinert 2018b: 217). See for specific plants for sexual desire's problem BAM 
380 r. 42-44 (dupl. BAM 381 iii 37-40) (see Chapter III $ *Plant ingredients"). 


K prescr. 12 = A prescr. 7: 7. 
See K prescr. 25: 68. 

Ms. A i 60 only traces. 

See 1. 35. 


See the catalogue LKA 94 i 19, 26; A prescr. 19: 32; See also K prescr. 28: 77-79. 
See also kunuk halti series (“haltu-seal”) K. 3010+ v 24-36’ (Schuster-Brandis 
2008: 365, text 16 A, on kindarab text 4, p. 238 1. 88 a’-d’). 


See the catalogue LKA 94 i 26-27 
Note that the ritual begins without dudubü ‘its ritual.’ 
Seel. 35. 


Biggs reads aš ri ri su. The interpretation DAL.DAL for the verb naprušu refers 
to the removed sexual desire. See for example: simtī ippariš taranu išhit “My 
dignity has flown away, my protection has fled" (Ludlul II 48, Lambert 1960a: 
32). The context is too fragmentary to find a solution. 


103-105 See the same prescription in ni3 libbi L prescr. 2: 6-7. See also the similarities 


103. 


between the Sumerian incantation L.1 and K.5 since both incantations have 
similar prescriptions. However, these similarities are very difficult to sustain 
due to the fragmentary nature of the incantations (see Abusch et al. 2020: 47). 


The puquttu-thorn (CAD P: 515—516 ‘thorn, barb’; AHw. II 880 ‘Dornpflanze’) 
is mentioned in the corpus also in nīš libbi L prescr. 2: 6, if we read the log- 


105. 


109. 


113. 
128. 


129-130. 


131. 
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ogram KIŠI,;.HAB as puguttu and not as dadānu, as attested in the medical 
commentary from Nippur 11N-T4 (l. 21, Civil 1974: 337). 


For the verb náhu with libbu as its subject see CAD N/I 145-147 mng. 2a2’; 
AHw. II 716 mng. 4c; for the meaning of 'to diminish' referring to the excite- 
ment see CAD N/I 145-146, “let his desire not abate night or day." See for a 
similar expression No. M.1: 9. 


The translation “may he indeed" is given by the use of Sü before the verb with 
emphasis value. 


LÚ as amēlu is uncertain here since the Ms. A uses the logogram NA. 
Biggs proposes the following restoration: G[ÁL-Sú-ma ir-ta-nak-kab']. 


a-bu-na-at (DARA.MAS) SI DARA.[MAS] /ri-kib-ti(text SI) DÀRA.MAS: The emenda- 
tio a-bu-na-at (DÀRA.MAS) is uncertain, since the navel of a stag never appears in 
this corpus; see however BAM 252 obv. 1-4: a-bu-na-at / DARA.MAS / ap-pi GIS-Sü 
/ ina MURUB,-Šū KESDA-ma “The navel of stag, its glans penis you bind around 
his waist." The emendatio ri-kib-ti(text SI) DÀRA.MAS is based on the presence 
of the rikibtu of the stag in many nīš libbi texts. According to Chalendar (2018: 
39-41 and fn. 143), the text should not be amended, since abunnat qaran ayyali 
(a-bu-na-at SI DÀRA.MAS) and rikib qaran ayyali (ri-kib SI DĀRA.MAŠ) would indi- 
cate two specific ingredients. The first one could indicate «la meule qui con- 
stitue l'extrémité basse du bois et fait office d'interface entre le bourrelet osseux 
(le pivot) et le merrain et qui porte les andouillers» (ibid. 40 fn. 143), while the 
second one the initial phase of the annual regrowth of the deer antlers, which is 
accompanied by new ramifications (her translation “‘cornichon’ de cerf”). She 
notes that the use of a specific part of animal horns is not extraneous to Meso- 
potamian pharmacopeia, since some prescriptions mention the use of animal 
horn tops (called sapparti qaran), from bulls (BAM 503 i 16’), deer and goats 
(BAM 237 iii 6). Although suggestive, Chalendar's hypothesis is not accepted 
here because in the nīš libbi corpus, as in other Mesopotamian medical docu- 
mentation, both ingredients, to my knowledge, never appear. If my first emen- 
datio remains uncertain, the second one seems more appropriate.For the resto- 
ration “a-s[u-su]-um-t[um’] see ibid. 45 fn. 181. 


tam-ta-raq is Gtn-stem from the verb marāgu ‘to crush.’ The problem is that the 
Gtn-stem is not attested in the dictionaries. It seems that navel, antler and rikibtu 
of a stag together with the asusumtu-plant must be properly crushed several 
times before putting the powder into a bag(?) for the preparation of an amulet. 

Biggs (1967) reads tab ti us! [. . .], but the suggestion by Chalendar (2018) 
is more appropriate: tab-ti "tal"-tļap-pat']. The spelling tab-ti for salt is sur- 
prising since we usually find td-ab-ti or MUN. It seems to refer to a method 
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132. 


134. 


135-141 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


153. 


166. 


of preservation by salting the stag(?)’s penis for the realization of an amulet. 
Salting an animal-based ingredient is well attested in this corpus. 


Before NITA Biggs (1967) adds (upu(?)). However, since in the prescriptions 
many ingredients come from the stag, Chalendar (2018) suggests that the 
hairs are from deer. If the text refers to the ram, we expect to find the term 
šārtu/sīG; indeed, azappu is more suitable for a pig or a deer, whose both 
bristles and hairs are documented in this corpus. 


Rest of the column is destroyed. 


Ms. N (= nīš libbi N prescr. 8 ii 10-16) continues adding more details of the 
prescription: perhaps the fourteen drugs are pulverized and mixed with the 
isgūgu-flour. Then with this mixture, some small balls are made. Perhaps - 
the text is fragmentary and unique in the corpus - some (3?) are eaten on an 
empty stomach; others are tied to the patient's waist. 


Biggs (1967) restores i-[gi-ri-i] ‘heron,’ which never appears in the corpus. 


Similar passages have MUS.DIM.GURUN.NA. MUS.DIM.KUR.RA appears only in this 
text, maybe it is an incorrect writing for MUŠ.DA.GUR,.RA (see Landsberger 1934: 
115-116). 


The word EME.DIR.GŪN.A/surāru barmu indicates lizards in general, without 
any sex qualification, or indication of the species. Ebeling (1925) uses the word 
suriritu to read the Sumerogram EME.DIR. In OB texts we find the Sumerogram 
EME.ŠID; in the Practical Vocabulary from Aššur (401—402) EME.SID corresponds 
to suriritu and EME.DIR to issū. See Landsberger 1934: 114-115. 


Note that in Ms. N (KUB 4, 48) ii 7 we find "MUL.DŪ.DŪ instead of 'MUR.DŪ.DŪ. 
See in the same tablet (KUB 4 48), in nīš libbi N Ms. A i 22, the mistake BÁR.KA 
for MAS.SIL (“BAR.KA,,” Akk. naglabu). 


Biggs translates “do not satisfy her [lust]!”. The literal translation is “you will 
not be satisfied of her [lust]!”. It indicates the desire of the insatiability of 
woman's sexual pleasure and charm. On šebū see CAD Š/II 251-255 ‘to became 
satisfied’; AHw. III 1207 ‘sich sāttigen an.’ See, for example, in Nergal and 
Ereskigal: Erra hāmeru laléya/ ul ašbā lalásu ittalkanni “Erra, husband, my 
lust, I was not satisfied with his charm, (when) he left me" (11. 291-292, Ponchia 
and Luukko 2013: 19). See also Nougayrol 1968: 94; Hirsch 1973-1974: 68. 


NA, is unclear here since after ziqtu 'sting' one expects an insect name, not 
a stone. 


IV Texts from Uruk (with duplicates from other sites) 
Nig libbi L 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 
number and 
prescriptions 


A W.22307/9 SpTU1,10  Frg.ofa LB 5-4" Uruk No. L.1; 
17-18 single- cent. Library of Prescr. 1-3, 
col. Anu-iksur 5; 
tablet No. L.2 
B Bo 4894 KUB 4,48 . Two-col. ‘Not 13^ Hattuša No.L.1 
iv 27-31 tablet Hittite”! cent. 
[e VAT13915+  LKA98: Frg.ofa NA 8^-7' Assur Prescr. 3-6 
13933 2-16 two-col.? cent. Library 
tablet N4 
Edition 


Ebeling 1925: 55 (Ms. B) 

Biggs 1967: 56, 63 (Ms. B, C) 

Hunger 1976: 27-28 (Ms. A) 

Abusch et al. 2020: 45-49, No. 4.3 (Ms. A) 


Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi L provides a Sumerian incantation No. L.1 attested in Ms. A and B. It 
continues following Ms. A with six prescriptions with duplicate Ms. C and the incan- 
tation No. L.2 “Rearing onager, preeminent stallion, who roams the forests, who has 
dampened your ardour?”. 


—B No. L.1 
— C Prescr. 1-6 
No. L.2 


P = P 


571 Note the use of bá, see Schwemer 2013: 154. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-009 
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II. 


III. 


Sumerian incantation No. L.1, ll. 1-4 (Ms. A 1'-4' // B iv 27-31) 


Prescriptions 

5 (Ms. A 5^) 

6-7 (Ms. A 6’-7’) 

8-9 (Ms. A 8'-9' // C 2-6) 
10-13 (Ms. C 7-10) 

14 (Ms. A 10" // C 11-12) 
15-18 (Ms. C 13-16) 


aurwnn 


Incantation No. L.2 “Rearing onager, preeminent stallion, who roams the forests, 
who has dampened your ardour?”, 11. 20-26 (Ms. A 11’-18°) 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


— MsB=KUB4, 48 
i 1-iv 26 = N prescr. 1-23 (Ms. A) (note that ii 3-9 = K prescr. 31) 
left e. 1-7 = N prescr. 24 (Ms. A) 
lower e. 1-5 - N prescr. 25 (Ms. A) 


Transliteration 


I. A 1-4’ // B iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantation L.1 
1. Al’ [ÉN ...] x [kļa [. . .] 
2. A2 [ÉN...] x teen-teen kina Sega k[i]-n á [. . .] 
Biv2729 | ... te-en-tleen/[ ]xa še-galtext KA) / [. .. ] 
3. A3 [...lliše-gaki-in-giurikiše-gaše-ga |... ] 
Biv2930 [... lxxaše-gaše-ga/[...lxzi-zi-en-zi-en 
4 AW [a-ri-a'] ki-in-gia-ri-a[uriki” ...] 
Biv31 [Tug EN] 'É'. NU.RU 
Il.  A»5-10'// C 2-16 = Prescriptions 1-6 
5. A5  [DÜ.DÜ.BI SA'] 'UGAV"*" GE, SÚD ina i ®®SUR.MIN UR.MIN HE.HE TEN? [7-5 
ana UGU SID-ma GIS-Sú SES-ma SÀ.ZI.GA] 
6. A6’ [DIS KI.MIN NUMUN ]'KISIy¢!.HAB ina MUD "BURUs!.HABRUD"".DA"""*" NITA 
HE.HE ina * AKA NI[GIN EN 7-šū ana UGU ŠID-nu Ëbi-ni . . .] 
7. A7 [mu-ši ur-ra] SA-ka ul i-na-hi ù Si-i [. . .] 
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8. A8 [DIS KILMIN §}™ gig? Misq-su-un-du "A.ZAL.LĀ Ü.KUR.RA 
ÜHAR.SAG LAG.A.SA.G[A sss] 
C2-5 — E NUMUN ŠĀKIŠI16. HAB] / 5sa-su-um-t[i] / — Ü.KUR.RA 
ŪH[AR.SAG / *LAG.GÁ HĀD.A [. . .] 
9, A9' [inaka3] — — NAG-ma  $A.[zr.GA] 
C6  inaKAS la pa-tan  'NAG!-m[a ] 
10. C7 ŠĀ BURUs.HABRUD.DA'[""** NITÁ , , .] 
1. C8 ina MUN te-te-[mir...ina MUL] 
12. C9  tui-bat'Éw! 3-šū [$1p-nu . . .] 
13. C10 [...] 
14. A10 [DIS KI.MIN hi-in-dļur bal-lu-si-ti — ina1.GIS SÜD GIS-Sú SES-ma [ ] 
C 11-12 — — ha-an-dur bal-lu-si-[ti] / inai stp Giš-šū ES-a3-ma ŠĀ.[ZI.GA] 
15. C 13 KU.KU ("^KUR-nu DAB KU.KU AN.[BAR. . .] 
16. C14 inaiBURHE.HE EN “ISKUR [GÜ.GAL AN-e DUMU "a-nim] 
1. C15 7-šū ana ŠĀ ŠID-nu NIT[A GIS-Sú] 
18. C16 MUNUS GAL,„.LA-$á EŠ-aš-[ma ir-ta-na-ka-ab] 
Rest destroyed 
II. A11’-18’ = Incantation No. L.2 
19. A11 [ËN ANŠE.EDIN'].NA pár-hu ANSE.KUR.RA e-te-lu mut-tal-Iu-u #TIR"5 man-nu 
[ú-ni-ih-ka] 
20. A12 [...kaš-šā-pa'|-a-ti ki-i gē-e ra-mu-ti it-ba-la ni-iš lib-b[i-ia] 
21. A13'[...ina kaļl u,-me i-zer-ra-an-ni ina kal mu-Si i-pu-Sá-an-ni ik-sa-an-ni ki-i 
k[a-mi-i'] 
22. A1 [ki-i gē-e ra]-mu-ti it-ba-la ni-iš lib-bi-ia at-ta lil-li-lu-ka u li-i[b’-bi-bu-ka’] 
23. A15' [iGÓR.GOR'"*]* gu-ud-du-šū-tu DUMU”* KUR™® hur-sa-[a-ni] 
24. A16 [ana da-ra-a']-ti-im-ma ti-ku-ka lim-taq-qut-ka "rug! [EN] 
25. A17' [KA.INIM.M]A 'SA1.ZI.GA : DŪ.DŪ.BI "GŪR.GŪR ina NE SAR-Sti-ma ŠĀ.Z[I.GA] 
26. A18'[ÉN a-kan-nu šā ana] 'Us-bi! ZI-ú man-nu ü-ni-i[h-k]a x [. . .] 


Rest destroyed 
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Transcription 


I. 


II. 


II. 


A 1’-4 // B iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantation L.1: 1-4 


A 5’-10’ // C 2-16 = Prescriptions 1-6 


5. [dudubū: libbi] aribi salmi tasák ina Saman šurmēni taballal šipta [sebisu ana 
muhhi tamannü-ma ušaršu tapaššaš-ma nis libbi] 


6. [Summa KI.MIN zer] puqutti ina dam issür hurri zikari taballal ina itqi tallammi 
šipta sebišu ana muhhi tamannu bini . . .] 


7. [musi urra] libbaka ul ináh u šī [. . .] 

8. [Summa KI.MIN . . . a]su (var.: zer puqutti) sasundu azallū ninü azupiru kirbān 
eqli tubbal |. . .] 

9. [ina šikari] (var.: là patàn) tašaggīšu-ma [nis] libbi 

10. libbi issür hurri [zikari . . .] 

11. ina tabti tete[mir . . . ina kakkabi] 

12. tusbät Sipta šalāšīšu [tamannu . . .] 

13. [...] 

14. [Summa KI.MIN] hindür ballüsiti ina šamni tasák ušaršu tapaššaš-ma [nis] 
libbi 

15. sikti Sadäni säbiti sikti parļzilli . . .] 

16. ina Saman piri taballal šipta Adad [gugal Samé mar Ani] 


17. sebišu ana libbi tamannu zika[ru ušaršuļ 
18. sinništu bissūraša iptaššašļ|-ma irtanakkab] 


A 11’-18’ = Incantation No. L.2 


19. [šiptu: serrēļmu parhu sisū etellu muttallū gišāti mannu [unihka] 


20. [... kaššāplātikī që ramūti itbala nis lib[biya] 
21. |... ina ka]l üme izerranni ina kal mūši ipusanni iksānni ki k[ami] 
22. [ki që raļmūti itbala nis libbiya atta lillilūka u li[bbibüka] 
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Translation 


I. 


II. 


II. 


A 1—%' // B iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantations L.1 


1. [Incantation: *.. .]. .. [. . .]." 


2. [Incantation: ...]... Cool down! In the benevolent bed! [In] the [benevo- 
lent] b[eld [. . .], 

3. [...]... benevolent! (Let) Sumer and Akkad (be) benevolent! Benevolent! 
[. . .] (you two) be excited! 

4. [Semen of] Sumer, semen [of Akkad . . .]. // Enuru [incantation]. 


A 5'—10' // C 2-16 = Prescriptions 1-6 


5. [Its ritual]: You pound [the heart of] a black raven (and) mix it with cypress 
oil, [you recite] the incantation [seven times over (it). You rub his penis (with 
it) and (he will get) sexual desire]. 

6. [If ditto]: You mix [seeds] of puquttu-thorn with the blood of a male partridge, 
you wf[rap] it in fleece. [You recite the incantation seven times over (it). 
Tamarisk wood . . .]. 

7. [Night and day] desire (lit. libbu) will not abate and she [. . .]. 

8. [If ditto: . . .] you dry [myrt]le, (var.: seeds of puguttu-thorn), sasumtu-plant, 
azallū-plant, ninü-plant, azupiru-plant, kirbān-egli-plant [. . .]. 

9. You make (him) drink (it) [in beer] (var.: on empty stomach) and (he will get) 
sexual [de]sire. 

10. The innards of a [male] partridge [. . .] 

11. you co[ver] with salt, [. . . under the stars] 

12. you let it spend the night, [you recite] the incantation three times [. . .] 

13. [. . .]. 

14. [If ditto]: You pound the spur of a ballüsitu-bird in oil, you anoint his penis 

(with it) and [(he will get) sexual] desire. 

15. Magnetite powder, iro[n] powder [. . .] 

16. you mix with oil from the alabastron, the incantation *O Adad, [oversee of 

the canals of heaven, son of Anu"] 

17. you recite seven times over it, the ma[n] anoints (with it) [his penis], 

18. the woman her vulva [and he will have repeatedly sexual intercourses]. 


A 11/-18' = Incantation No. L.2 


19. [Incantation:] Rearing [onag]er, preeminent stallion, who roams the forests, who 


[has dampened your ardour]? 


20. [The . . . witche]s have taken away [my] sexual desire like slackened strings! 
21. [. . . she (= witch)] practiced hate-magic against me [al]l day, bewitched me all 


night, bounds me like a pr[isoner]. 
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23. [kukrļū guddušūtu mārū šadi hursälni] 
24. [ana dará]tim-ma tīkūka limtaqqutka tē [Sipti] 
25. [Sipa]t nis libbi: dudubū: kukra ina pēnti tugattaršu-ma n[i3] libbi 


26. [šiptu: akkannu ša ana] rakābi tebū mannu uni[hk]a . . . [. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


Nīš libbiL — 423 


22. [like slļackened [strings] they have taken away my sexual desire! You, may they 
purify you, may [they] c[leanse you], 

23. the holy [kukru-plant]s, the inhabitants of the heights (and) mountain ran[ges]. 

24. May your rain keep falling for you(?) [forev]er! [Incantation] formula. 

25. [Wording] of nīš libbi (incantation). Its ritual: You fumigate him with kukru-plant 
on charcoal and (he will get) sexual deļsiļre. 

26. [Incantation: “Akkannu-wild ass who] is reared-up for mating, who has dampe[ned 
your desi]re?" . . . [. . .] 

Rest destroyed 


424 — IV Texts from Uruk (with duplicates from other sites) 


Commentary 


2-4. 


14. 


15-16. 
17. 


19. 


The reconstruction of this Sumerian incantation is very difficult due to the 
fragmentary state of the two manuscripts. Here I present an attempt without 
certainty. See the catalogue LKA 94130: [EN...] te-en-te “[Incantation: *. . .] 
cool down!"*, This fragmentary Sumerian incantation should be compared, 
as suggested by Abusch et al. 2020: 47, to the similar fragmentary incantation 
K.5, which has the same ritual instruction (Il. 103-105) as this found here in 
prescr. 2: 6-7. 


For the restoration of libbu ‘heart/innards’ see nis libbi N prescr. 25. 1. e. 
1. Alternatively, one can restore UGU (muhhu) as in nīš libbi P presc. 7: 22. 
Another possible restoration is that SAG: qaqqad aribi salmi “head of black 
raven” is a “secret name” for the sasumtu-plant, see URU.AN.NA: maštakal: 
sasumtu-plant : ‘secret name’ head of a black raven” (III 103, Rumor 2017: 19). 
See the fragmentary incantation and its ritual No. K.5 (Il. 103-105) for the 
same prescription. For this reason, the logogram KISI, HAB has been read as 
puquttu and not as dadānu (as in 1. 8 Ms. C). 


Ms. C starts with the end of a prescription in line 1: [i]na 1G1 i [. . .]. 


CAD H 194 interprets the line of Ms. A as follows: hi-in-du-ur PA al-lu-zi “a 
spur’ of a twig of allazu-plant,” which is however without the determinative 
Ū. In CT 17, 44: 89 the word hindüru is associated with a bird: hi-in-dur MUSEN 
Sakin KUN UR Sakin "(From his waist to his feet he (= the demon represented) 
is a dog), he has the spur’ of a bird, he has the tail of dog" (CAD H 194). 
Hunger (1976: 28) translates “Kralle eines b.-Vogels.” Ballusītu (AHw. I 100, 
lit. “bei der etwas heraustritt" from balāsu), may indicate a type of bird. It is 
in this way understood only from the nīš libbi texts by CAD B 65 and Biggs 
1967. AHw. I 100 defines it as “‘Wasservogel,’ ‘mit heraustretendem Steiß’” 
(with a protruding uropygium); Salonen (1973: 134-135) however as Motac- 
illa cinerea. The term may also refer to a kind of pop-eyed lizard/gecko (see 
URU.AN.NA: maštakal, Landsberger 1934: 118). See nīš libbi P prescr. 10 rev. 5. 


See for a similar prescription No. B.2: 38-40; No. D.2: 2123; No.E.1: 15-17. 
See No. B.2 rev. 6-16 *O Adad, locker keeper of the canals of heaven." 


One could also restore a-kan-na “onager, wild ass,” instead of ANSE.EDIN.NA. 
The interpretation of BAR HU as parhu ‘rearing’ (verbal adjective of parāhu ‘to 
sprout, to shoot up,' CAD P 145), understood as adjectival attribute in paral- 
lelism to etellu in the phrase sisü etellu is suggested by Abusch et al. 2020: 48, 
although not supported by comparable passages in the corpus. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


19-26. 
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The restoration kaššāpāti (plural), based only on the context, is suggested 
by Abusch et al. 2020: 48. The break offers space for the restoration of an 
additional sign, possibly a number. 

The verb tabālu 'to remove, take away” is used to describe the loss of virility 
(dūtu), often because of a witch's attack: see Maglü iii 9, 12; KAR 177 r. ii 7, r. 
iii 3f. (see CAD T 19 mng. 2 2°d; AHw. III 1297). For similar passages see No. 
A.3: 49-50; No. A.4: 76; No. D.2: 10-12. 


i-pu-Sá-an-ni: for the meaning of ‘to bewitch’ see CAD E 228 mng. 2f 1’. 


The provenance of kukru-plant from the mountains is mentioned also in 
Maglū (V 49, VI 22, 24-25, 34-35, 67, VIII 47’), where in two passages the 
mountains are designated as holy (quddusüti, VI 25, 35). The use of a plant 
name in the plural is not common but seems admissible in the present 
context where the kukru-plant is personified. See Abusch et al. 2020: 48. 


The rain plays an important role in the incantations of this corpus, in fact, 
the sexual desire is metaphorically expressed with it. See No. A.1: 33-34; No. 
E.1: 1-2. See also No. D.2: 19: *Do not release the dew of the Daughters of 
Anu!”. For atmospheric metaphors see Chapter II § “Third group: sexuality 
and nature. 


See incantation No. A.2 “Incantation: Akkannu-wild ass who is reared-up for 
mating, who has dampened your desire?”. Cf. catalogue LKA 94 i 17. 


The incantation forms a dialogue. In line 19 the patient, addressed metaphor- 
ically as a stallion, that has lost its sexual desire, is asked who has caused 
his suffering. The patient answers in lines 20-22 attributing it to witchcraft. 
From the second half of line 22 (attā) to the end of the incantation the patient 
is addressed and assured of his imminent purification and the restoration of 
his sexual desire. 
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Nis libbi M 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 
number and 
prescriptions 
A W.22656/5 SpTU4,135 Frg.ofa NB/LB 4-3“ UrukU 18 Prescr. 1; 
obv. ii 1-rev. two-col. cent. No. M.1; 
iii 12 tablet Prescr. 2-6 
B SU 52/139+  SIT280 Two-col. NA 8^-7^ Sultantepe No.M.1 
1614 170+ ii 10-21 tablet cent. 
250+250A+ 
323 
C BM 41279 Frg. ofa NA 8"—7^ Unknown No. M.1 
rev. iv 20-25" two-col. cent. ` provience 
tablet 


Edition 


Biggs 1967: 44—45, No. 25 (Ms. B, mention of C^?) 
von Weiher 1993: 45-47, No. 135 (Ms. A) 
Prechel 1996: 154—156 (trans. of No. M.1) 


Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi M is based on Ms. A. It contains a prescription, the incantation No. M.1 
*Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The bed for the sexual desire" present also in Ms. B and 


C, and other five prescriptions. 


A Prescr. 1 
A-B-C No.M.1 
A Prescr. 2-5 


572 See also Schwemer 2007a: 116; CAD P: 225. 
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I. Prescription 111. 13 (A obv. ii 13) 


II. Incantation and its ritual No. M.1 “Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The bed for the 
sexual desire” (Biggs 1967 No. 25) ll. 4-15 (Ms. A obv. ii 4-14// B ii 10-21 // C rev. iv 
20’-25’) 


III. Prescriptions 

16-18 (Ms. A rev. iii 1-3) 
19 (Ms. A rev. iii 4) 

20 (Ms. A rev. iii 5) 

21-22 (Ms. A rev. iii 6-7) 
23-27 (Ms. A rev. iii 8-12) 


AV PWN 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 
— Ms. A = SpTU 4, 135 
i = Only traces of the signs of the first four lines are recognizable 


— MsB-SIT 280i 1-7 = K prescr. 1-2 (Ms. A) 
i 8-17 = D Sympt.; prescr. 4 (Ms. E) 
i 18-21 = F prescr. 10-11 (Ms. E) 
i 22-51 = K prescr. 3-18 (Ms. A) (note i 44 = A prescr. 7 (Ms. D)) 
i 52-55 = A prescr. 9-12, 16 (Ms. D) 
i56-ii 9 = K prescr. 19-22 (Ms. A) 
ii 22-35 = K prescr. 23-28 (Ms. A) 
ii 36-50 = No. K.3 (Ms. A) 
ii 51-53 = No. K.4 (Ms. A) 
ii 54-61 = No. K.5 (Ms. A) 
ii 62-iii 23 = No. E.2 (Ms. H) 
iii 24-33 = No. K.6 (Ms. A) 
iii 34-42 = No. K.7 (Ms. A) 
iii 43-iv 7 = K prescr. 29-31 (Ms. A) 
iv 8-23 = No. K.8 (Ms. A) 
iv 24-31 = No. K.9 (Ms. A) 
iv 32-36 = K prescr. 32 (Ms. A) 
iv 37-41 = No. A.1 (Ms. D) 
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Transliteration 


I. 


10. 


11. 


A obv. ii 13 - Prescription 1 


Aiil DŪ.DŪ.BI KU.KU AN.BAR IGI-lim PEŠ10.(ĪD ÚH.“ÍD 
Aii2 1-niš sún ana lib-bi Í SUB EN an-nit 7-šū ana ŠĀ SID 
Aii3 ŠĀ NITA GIS-Sú Šā MUNUS GAL,.LA-Sä(text SÚ) SES-su 


A obv. ii 4-14// B ii 10—21 // C rev. iv 20'—25' = Incantation and its ritual No. M.1 


Aii4 ËN ŠĀ.ZI.GA MIN KLNÁ ŠĀ.ZI.GA — 

Bii 10 ËN ŠĀ.ZI.GA M[IN KļI.NĀ ŠĀ.ZI.GA DŪ-uļš] 

Cr. iv20’ EN ŠĀ.ZI.GA ŠĀ.ZI.GA KI.NĀ ŠĀ.ZI.GA — 

Aii5 — i-plu-uļš tiš-tar ana dumu-zi 

Biill ša diš-tar rat-[x| “dumu-zi DŪ-uļš] 

Cr. iv 20-21 — 915 x/ [x] *dumuzi — 

Aii6 — [i-pu-uļš dna-na-a ana ha-i-ri-šā(text šú) 

Bii12 ša “na-na-a 'a-na! ha-’i -ri-šā D[Ü-us] 

Cr. iv 21 — Ína-na-a ana ha-mi-ri-Sd(text $0)  — 

Aii7-8 — [i-pu-uļš tiš-ha-ra ana dal-ma-ni-šā(text $6) / [e-pu-uļš ana-ku 
Bii13 tša? tiš-ha-"ra a-na’ al-ma-ni-&á | =] 
Cr. iv 21-27 — tiš-ha-ra ana mu-ti-šļa| / a[na]- a! pÜ-"us1 
Aii 8-9 a-na NENNI A NENNI / [li-ih-m]u-ü uzu”*-šū li-zag-gt-pu ū-šar-šū 
Bii14 —  'NENNI!A NENNI li-[i]h-mu-á uzu”*-šū 'li-[zaq-qi-pu | 
Cr. iv 22’-23’ ana [h]a-mi-ri-ia lu-á ķa-mu-ū uzu”-šļū] / "lu-ú' za-qip! Giš-šū 
A ii 10 [ ] mu-ši u urri ina qí-bit — iq-bw-ü 
Bii15 [a]-a”” i-na-a[h SA]-Si mu-šá [x uļr-ra i-nļa 


] 
Cr. iv 23'-24 a-a i-nu-uh lib-ba-SuGEg u im-mu ina q[i-bit] / DU1.GA-ū 


Aii10-11 ` AN.ZÍB /[ ]*na-na-a “gaz-ba-ba 
B ii 16 [AN.]zín is]-tar *na-na-'a! *e[az-b]a-' ba? 
Cr.iv24/ telit %5 ` ^na-na-a 'gaz-ba-ba 


Aiill —  ‘&ka-ni-sur-rla | — — x] ÉN 
Bii 17 —  [?ka-ni-suļr-ra — — T[Ug] ËN 
Cr. iv 24’-25' | ]/ be-let ™ [Su]§.zu™®-te [x x] 
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12. Bii 18 K[A.INIM.M]A [SÀ.Z]I.GA 

Ritual A 

13. A ii 12 [DÜ.DÜ.B]I UZU.DIR.KUR.RA IGI-lim sa-su-un-tú 3 Ú.[HI.A] 
14. A ii 13 [1-niš] sūp ana ŠĀ i BUR ŠUB-di NÍG.NA ""L[I GAR-an . . .] 
15. Aiil4 [. ..] x EN an-nit 3-š[ú SıD-nu] 

Ritual B 

13. Bii 19 DÜ.DÜ. [BI] "!1G1"-eš-ra *rni-[. . .] "e-ti 
14. Bii20 3 Ú.HI.[A SUD] x |... .] iš 

15. Bii21 ina 1G1 “I5” [. . . ina K]UŠ 

III. A rev. iii 1-10 - Prescriptions 1-5 

16. Aiiil[...]x 

1. _ Aiii2[...] la TE-a 

18. A iii 3[...] ina kur-kur-ra-tu ina KUŠ BAR-Si 

19. Aiii4[...im-huļr-lim kib-rit ina kuš 

20. Aiii5[...] x “tar-mug “IGI-lim "IGI.NIŠ 

21. A iii 6[...n]u? tar-muš KA tam-tü AN.BAR NI MAN” 

22. Aiii7[...] ina GU GADA Ë ina GŪ-šū GAR 

23. Aii8[...Nī]Ta' ""URUDU NÍTA AN.BAR NÍTA ina KUŠ 
24. Aiii9[...]x MES DIS NA ina MĀŠ.GIg-šū 08”® IGLIGI 
25. Aiii 10 [. .. DJU4.DU;-ub ŠĪG.BABBAR SIG.SA; NI.NU È 
26. Aiii 11 [. .. KJUD UD.DA DUg UD.DA BAD 

27 A iii 12[ÉN'... e]gir nam-tar-ra-zu al-gub 
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Transcription 
I. A obv. ii 1-3 = Presciption 1 


1. dudubū: sikti parzalli imhur-lim kibrita ru tīta 
2. ištēniš tasák ana libbi Samni tanaddi šipta annita sebisu ana libbi tamannu 
3. Sa zikari ušaršu ša sinnisti ūrša tapaššassu 


II. A obv. ii 4-14// B ii 10-21 // C rev. iv 20'-25' = Incantation and its ritual No. M.1 


4. šiptu: nīš libbi nis libbi mayyāl nis libbi 

5. īpuš Ištar ana Dumuzi 

6. īpuš Nanāya ana hā irīša 

7. līpuļš IShara ana almānīša epus anaku 

8. annanna mar annanna (var.: hāmirīya) lihmü šīrūšu lizaggipu ušaršu 


9. ay inah libbašu mūši u urri ina gibīt iqbü 
10. telīti Ištar Nanāya Gazbaba 
11. Kanisurra (var.: bēlet [kašļšāpāti) t[é] šipti 


12. S[ipa]t nils libbi] 


Ritual A 
13. [dudub]ü: kamūn šadi imhur-lim sasuntu Salas Sammi 


14. [ištēniš] tasák ana libbi aman piri tanaddi nignak burāļši taSakkan . . .] 


Xex 


15. [...]...šipta annita šalāšīšļu tamannu . . .] 


Ritual B 

13. dudu[bii]: imhur-esrà . . . [. . .] ... 
14. šalaš Sammi tasák] . . . [. ..] ... 
15. ina mahar Ištar |. . . ina maļški 


III. A rev. iii 1-10 = Prescriptions 1-5 
2 16.[..J... 


17. [. . .] lā tehé 
18. [...ļina kurkurratu ina maški tumaššarši 


3 19.[...imhuļr-līm kibrit ina maski 


4  20.[...] x tarmus imhur-lim imhur-esrä 
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Translation 
I. A obv. ii 1-3 = Presciption 1 


1. Its ritual: Iron powder, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, ru tītu-sulphur 
2. you pulverize together, you put (it) in oil, you recite the incantation seven times over it, 
3. you anoint (with it) the penis of the man and the pelvic area of the woman. 


II. A obv. ii 4-14// B ii 10-21 // C rev. iv 20’-25’ = Incantation and its ritual No. M.1 


4. Incantation: Sexual desire! Sexual desire! The bed for the sexual desire, 

5. (like the one that) Istar did for Dumuzi, 

6. (the one that) Nanāya did for her husband, 

7. (the one that) IShara [di]d for her lover (var.: husband), I did! 

8. May the flesh of NN, son of NN (var.: of my husband), be static, may (instead)! his 
penis be erect! 

9. May his desire (lit. 'heart") not abate night and day! At the command of 

10. the wise Ištar, Nanāya, Gazbaba 

11. (and) Kanisurra (var.: lady of the [sor]ceresses). Incantation formula. 

12. Wordlin]g of nils libbi] (incantation). 


Ritual A 

13. Its ritual]: kamünu-fungus from mountain, “heals-a-thousand”-plant, sasuntu-plant, 
the three drugs 

14. you pulverize [together], you put into oil from the alabastron, [you set up] a censer 
with juniper[r . . .] 

15. [. . .] . .. [you recite] this incantation three tim[es . . .]. 


Ritual B 

13. [Its] ritual: “Heals-twenty”-plant, . . . -plant, [...]... 
14. [you pulverize] the three drug[s] . . . [. . .] ... 

15. in front of Ištar [. . . in a leather blag. 


III. A rev. iii 1-10 = Prescriptions 1-5 


2 16.[...]... 
17. [.. .] who does not approach, 
18. [. . .] in the kurkurratu-pot, you leave (it) in a leather bag. 
3 19... “heal]s-a-thousand”-plant, sulphur in a leather bag. 
4 20.[...]...tarmuš-plant, *heals-a-thousand”-plant, “heals-twenty”-plant. 
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5 21.[...]...tarmuš imbū támti parzillu parzillu . . . 
22. [. . .] ina që kitē tašakkak ina kišādīšu tašakkan 


6 23.[...zikļaru erū zikaru parzillu zikaru ina maski 
24. [. ..] . . . Summa amélu ina šuttīšu mitüti itanammar 
25. [. .. tladabbub šīpāti peséti šīpāti sāmāti tatammi tašakkak 
26. [... tapļarras sētu lippater setu lissi 
27. [šiptu':...eļgir nam-tar-ra-zu al-gub 


Nis libbi M —— 433 


5 21.[...]...tarmuš-plant, coral limestone, iron,... 
22. [...] you align (them) on linen strings, you put (it) around his waist. 
6  23.[Malle [. . .], male copper, male iron in a leather bag. 
24. [. ..] .. . ifa man repeatedly sees dead people in a dream, 
25. |... you s]ay, you spin white wool and red wool (and) align 
26. [. .. you c]ut, may the sun-heat be removed, the may sun-heat regress! 
27. [Incantation: *. . . a]fter? it your destiny is assigned." 
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Commentary 


4-12. 


5-6. 


For the analysis of the incantation and its ritual No. M.1 see Chapter II § 
“Forth group: historiola and its function.” Incantation No. M.1 features two 
speakers: the female partner (ll. 4-7) and the therapeutic operator (ll. 8-11). 


See the catalogue LKA 94 ii 15: EN SA.z1.[G]A MIN KI.'NÁ! MIN. 


Sumerian literature is full of references to the bed and the bridal chamber 
in relation to Inana and Dumuzi. As for Nanāya, in an Old Babylonian love 
poem bequeathed to us, she features with her husband, Muati (see Lambert 
1996: 41-51). According to Nanāya Hymn of Sargon II (Livingstone 1989: 14, 
No. 4 ii 3’) and the poem about the love between the goddess and Muati 
(Lambert 1996: 41-51), the husband of the goddess is the latter, associated to 
the god Nabá. Since the end of the second millennium, the goddess is in the 
group of Nabü (see Stol 1998-2001: 148). 


The lover of the goddess IShara is Almānu (see the lexical list HAR-gud B 
vi 52, Reiner 1974b = MSL 11: 41, see also Prechel 1996: 149—150, 187). Ms. 
A and B differ as to the presence of the divine determinative in front of the 
name. Its presence in Ms. A urges us to interpret the word as a proper name, 
despite the presence of the possessive suffix (-ša) (see Ebeling 1932b: 71). 
CAD A/1 362, arguing that almānu is a proper name, rejects the translation as 
*widower," proposed by the AHw. I 38. According to Biggs (1967: 44), almānu 
is to be understood as a noun, meaning *man without family obligation," 
although in this passage it seems to be a synonym of “lover.” Note that the 
Ms. C variant contains mu-ti-3[a] “her husband," Matouš (1970: 75) trans- 
lates *husband" and identifies it with Dumuzi. The identification is uncer- 
tain, however, Išhara may not be Ištar (as opposed to Atram-hasis I 299-304, 
Lambert and Millard 1969: 649) here, but a different goddess, who shares 
with the latter the dominion of the sphere of loving and sexuality (in the 
same way Nanāya). 

The association between the bed and the goddess [Shara is confirmed 
by a passage of an Old Babylonian tablet of the Epic of Gilgameš: “For Išhara 
the bed / has been prepared, / Gilgames the young women / meets the night" 
(Pennsylvania v 196—199, George 2003: 178). Here, the bed clearly indicates 
the act of love, the place where sexual intercourse takes place. It should be 
noted that already in the Old Babylonian period, the goddess represents Ištar 
as a patron of the wedding period (note the mention of the spouses in the 
incantation) as confirmed by the following passage of the Atram-hasis: “In 
the brid[al room ma]y the bed be placed, / may the wife and her husband 
lie together. / When the marriage (lit. wifehood and husbandhood) / pay 


11. 


12. 


13-15. 


13. 


21. 


21-22. 
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attention to Ištar in the [wedding] house / may for nine days there will be joy, 
/ may they call Ištar Išhara” (I 299-304, Lambert and Millard 1969: 649).5? 


See for a similar expression No. K.5: 105 and commentary. 


In Ms. B Biggs (1967) restores with Išhara, however, the duplicates have: Ms. 
A ?ka-ni-sur-r[a], Ms. C |. . .] be-let ""["yļš,.zu"5te, Kanisurra's epithet. 
However, the space is too small to contain the four missing signs. 


The fragmentary text Sp II 976 = BM 35394 (CCMAwR 3, pls. 23) obv. ii 17—4' 
is perhaps a duplicate of the final part of incantation No. M.1. It could be, 
alternatively, a duplicate of the incantation No. E.3, in fact in line 4' we read 
[]na-na-[a] be-let H[1.L1]. 


The ritual prescriptions in the two manuscripts are very different, for this 
reason they are presented separately. 


Ritual A: see the secret name of kamünu-fungus: Ú ka-mi-u-nu : DILI : Á 
šu-ti-ni "kamünu-fungus : secret name : “bat’s wing" (URU.AN.NA: maštakal 
series l. 84, Rumor 2017: 16). 


NI MAN may be a mistake for NĪTA, see von Weiher 1993: 47. 


The ingredient group "tarmus-plant, iron and coral limestone" is present 
also in F prescr. 10: 31. 


573 Fora discussion of the two passages see Prechel 1996: 58-60 and previous literature. 
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List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience Incantations 
number and 
prescriptions 
A Bo 4894 KUB 4, 48 Two-col. “Not 13% Hattuša Prescr. 1-25 
i1-ii 2; ii tablet Hittite'?" cent. 
10-iv 26; le. 
e;lo. e. 
B Bo 5817 KUB 37,80 Frg. of a NH 13^ Hattuša Prescr. 
1’-13’, 16" single-col. cent. 1-5,7 
tablet 
C (Bo 5885)+ (KUB 37,81)+ Frg.partof Ass.- 13" Hattuša Prescr. 8 
AAA3, AAA3,pl.27  thetablet Mitt.” cent. 
No. 5 No. 5 2-4 containing 
KUB 37,81 
Edition 


Pinches 1910: 104-105 (Ms. C)*”* 
Ebeling 1925: 46—55 (Ms. A) 
Biggs 1967: 54-61 (Ms. A, B, C) 
Chalendar 2018: 47 (Ms. A) 


Structure of the text 


Text nīš libbi N follows Ms. A's numeration. Only the prescriptions 1-5 and 7-8 have 
as duplicates Ms. B and C. 


574 Note the use of bá, see Schwemer 2013: 154. 

575 Note the use of qé in KUB 37, 81, see Schwemer 2013: 154. 

576 For Pinches (1910: 105) Ms. C was a spell against a sickness. He interprets the expression ŠĀ.ZI.GA 
with ina libbi itebbi "from the midst he will depart." 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-010 


II. 


III. 


B Prescr. 1-5 
Prescr. 6 

B Prescr. 7 

C Prescr. 8 
Prescr. 9-23 


(+ dupl.) =No.L1 


Prescr. 24-25 


Prescriptions 


VENATVBWNE 


NN NY NY RRR PRP RP RP RP Pe 
WHR OW AN DU FWN FO 


i17 (Ms. A i 177 // B1’-2’) 

18-11 (Ms. Ai 8-11 // B 3’-4’) 

i 12-16 (Ms. Ai 12-16 // B 5'-7') 

i 17-22 (Ms. Ai 17-22 // B 8’-10’) 

i 23-27 (Ms. A i 23-27 // B 11’-13’) 

i 28-32 (Ms. A i 28-32) 

ii 1-2 (Ms. A ii 12 // B16’) 

ii 3-16 (Ms. A ii 3-16 // C 2-4) (note ii 3-9 = K prescr. 31) 
ii 17-26 (Ms. A ii 17-26) 


. ii 27-31 (Ms. A ii 27-31) 

. di 32 (Ms. A ii 32) 

. iii 1-6 (Ms. A iii 1-6) 

. iii 7-10 (Ms. A iii 7-10) 

. iii 11-23 (Ms. A iii 11-23) 

. iii 24-26 (Ms. A iii 24-26) 
. iii 27-31 (Ms. A iii 27-31 


iii. 32—iv 2 (Ms. A iii 32-iv 2) 


. iv 3-4 (Ms. A iv 3-4) 


iv 5-8 (Ms. A iv 5-6) 


. iv 9-10 (Ms. A iv 9-10) 

. iv 11-20 (Ms. A iv 11-20) 
. iv 21-23 (Ms. A iv 21-23) 
. iv 24-26 (Ms. A iv 24-26) 


Ms. A iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantation No. L.1 


Prescriptions 


24. 
25. 


left e. 1-7 (Ms. A le. e 1-7) 
lower e. 1-5 (Ms. A Ms. A lo. e. 1-5) 
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Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


- MsA=KUB4, 48 
ii 3-9 = K prescr. 31 
iv 27-31 = No. L.1 (Ms. B) 
- Ms B = KUB 37 80 
14’-15’ = Fragmentary prescription (see commentary ll. i 28-32) 
17’-18’ = Fragmentary prescription (see commentary ll. ii 1-2) 
- Ms.C= 
AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 5-9 = V prescr. 2 
AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 10-12 - V prescr. 3 
KUB 37, 811'-8' = W prescr. 1-4 
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Transliteration 


Ai 1-iv 26 // B 1'-16' // C 2-4 = Prescriptions 1-23 


Columni 
1. Ail DIS LÚ ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina “BAR.ZAG.G[AR] 
2. Ai2 TIL BURU;.HABRUD.TA NITÁ ta-sa-bat 
3. Ai3 kap-pa-šū ta-bā-ga-an-šū ta-ha-na-ag-šū-ma 
4. Ai4 tu-ra-qa-aq MUN ta-za-ru 
BY [ ] 
5; Ai5 tu-bal NUMUN $PKISI,.HAB.KUR.RA 
BY tu-[bal ] 
6. Ai6 TĒŠ.BI ta-sàk ina KAS NAG-šū-ma 
B2 [ ] 
7. Ai7 LÚ BI ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si 
B7 ZA BI | ] 
8. Ai8 DIS KI.MIN BURU;.HABRUD.DA  NITÁ Sa a-na Us ZI.GA 
B3 —  KLMIN [BURU;.HABRU]D.DA NITÁ [ ] 
9. Ai9 ` tu-balta-sàk a-na šā a™® 
B3'-4' [ ]/ ana $À rame 
10. Ai10 Saü-ri bu-ut-tu, SUB-ma NAG-šū-ma 
BY’ šā ū-ri blu-ut-tu, ] 
11. Aill LÓ BI SÀ.ZLGA TUKU-Si 
B# I ] 
12. Ai12 [DIS] KLMIN BURU;.HABRUD.DA NITÁ SAG.DU-SÚ KUD-is 
B5' —  KI.MIN BURU;.HABRUD'.DA NITÁ SAG.D[U-sū ] 
13. Ail3  ūš"-šu a-na ŠĀ me-e ŠUB-ma 
B5' [ ] 
14. Ail4 ŠĀ-šū ta-a-al-lu-ut-ma A” Su-nu-ti 
B6' SA(text 3)-šū ta-al-lu-ut-ma AT ] 
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15. Ail15 ina MUL tuš-bat ki-ma *UTU Ë 
B6 [ ] 
16. Ail6 NAG-šú-ma ŠA.ZI.GA TUKU-Si 
B7 NAG-SU-ma TI-uf 
17. Ai17 DIS KLMIN mu-Sa-ar BURU;.HABRUD.DA NITÁ 
B8' —  KLMIN SIR MUSEN hur-ri NITÁ 
18. Ai18 ru-pu-uš-ti GU, ZI.GA 
B8' ru-pu-uļš-ti ] 
19. Ai19 ru-pu-uš-ti UDU ZI.GA [rupušti MAS.NITA ZI.GA] 
B8' [ ] 
20. Ai20 ina A"*NAG-šū-ma ina Sdjo-ah-r[a-at ] 
BY — — — ina Sah-ra-at [KUIN à 
21. Ai21  síc Sab-ri-Su $a UDU ta-lam-m[e-ma] 
B9' sic šļab-ri-šu ] 
22. Ai22 ina MAŠ.siL(text BAR.KA) GAR-an-(ma) ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si 
B10 ina MŪRU-Ššū ta-ša-kan-maļ TI-ut 
23. Ai23 DIS KLMIN AL.DI.RÍ.GAMuSen ta-ba-qà-an 
B 11 — KI.MIN AL.DI(text KI).(IŠJRī.GA""*" ta-[ba-qa-an] 
24. Ai24  tazar-ra-akma MUN Ü.KUR.RA 
B 11-17 [ ] /MuN Ū.KU[R.RļA 
25. Ai25  TAG.GA-Sü tu-bal ta-sàk 
B 12' tā-lap-pa-at-(šū ] 
26. Ai26 ina 'NĪG.ŠE.SA.A HE.HE-ma 
Bi? | ] 
27. Ai27 NAG-šū-ma — — ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-ŠI 
B 12/-13' [ ]/ ZA BI [SA.z1.G]A TUKU-Si 
28. Ai28 DIS KI.MIN NAM.GESTIN"'**? ta-ba-gā-an ta-za-ra-ak 
29. Ai29 MUN a-ma-ni Ü.KUR.RA ta-la-pat 


30. Ai30 ta-sāk SE ""NĪG.ŠE.SA.A 


31. Ai31 

32. Ai32 

Column ii 

1. Aiil 
B 16’ 

2. Ai2 
B 16’ 
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IsilšKIŠI 6. HAB.KUR.RA bá-lu, pa-tan 
[N]AG-Sti-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si 


DIS KI.MIN "EME.UR.GI; 'tu'-[ba ina KAS/A"**] 
— KI.MIN (SrEMELUR.G[I; ] 


NAG-Sti-ma ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-[Si] 


[ ] 


3-9 = nis libbi K prescr. 31: 135-140. 


10. Aii 10 ta-pa-a-as ina Zi.KUM HE.HE tu-ka[p-pa-at] 
11. Aiill 3 ku-up-pa-ti-in-ni DU-u[s . . .] 
12. Aii 12 ina ŠĀ ku-up-pa-ti-in-ni [. . .] 
13. A ii 13 DU bá-lu, pa-ta-a-an ta-[. . .] 
14. A ii 14 a-na ku-up-pi-ta-an-ni [...] 
C 2-3 [ ku]-up-pli-ta-an-ni.../...] 
15. Aiil5 tàra-kas, ina "MÓRU-Ka! [. . .] 
C 3-4 [tāraļ-kas, ina MÜ[RU-ka .../...] 
16. Aii 16 ŠĀ.ZI.G[A TUKU-Šiļ 
C4 ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-[Si| 
17. Aii 17 DIS KI.MIN e-n[u-ma ...] 
18. Aii 18 traces 
19-24. A1119-24 ` destroyed 
25. A ii 25 te-le[q-qé . . .] 
26. Aii 26 NAG-Sti-ma [SÀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si| 
27. Aii27 DIS KI.MIN e-nu-ma UDU NITÁ ina’ [muh-hi Us is-hi-tu] 
28. Aii28 SÍG KUN-Šū ni ba’ [. . .] 
29. A ii 29 Gu-šū Tri!-ta-t[u,' . . .] 
30. Aii30 ina MÚR[U-Sú GAR-an-maļ 
31. Aii31 [ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Ši) 
32. Aii32 DIS KI.MIN e-[nu-ma . . .] 


Rest destroyed 
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Ms. A column iii 


1. ŠĀ BURU;.HABRUD.DAP" [^ NITA ta-al-lu-ut] 
2. ha (text KI)-ah-hu GU, ZI.GA [te-leq-qé a-na A" šup-di] 
3. ina ū-ri ana MUL [tus-bat] 

4. — ki-ma?uru it-[tap-hu ina UGU PA" SŠKIŠI 6] 
5. iz-zi-zu a-n[a IGI "TU . . .] 

6. ina [A NAG-Sú ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKI-Si] 

7. B[E KI.MIN] x "UR.GI,! ra-[ki-bi' . . .] 

8. tu-bal ta-sāk ta-x |. . .] 

9. tu-bal-lal-ma ina A NAG-šū-[maļ 

10.  ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU- [Si] 

11.  BEKI.MIN ri-kib-ti ARKAB""**' te-li-[ku-la”] 
12. te-er-te-en-na*ššINIG [. . .] 

13.  ÓTN.NU.UÁ GIŠIMMAR SPGAN.[U;] 

14. u'mím-ma" NuMUN™ ina A"5 ŠUB-ma 

15. ana MUL tuš-bat ina ū-ri ta-Sa-[kan] 

16. LÓ ša-a-šu TUS.A ina A" a[azr*'] 

17.  ka-lasu-sü tu-Sáh-[ha-at . . .] 

18.  ri-kib-ti ARKAB""" [. . .] 

19.  miš-la NAG-ma mis-[la SËS.SËES-sú'] 

20. .sAG'(text EZEN) u ter-te-e[n-na **S1N1G] 

21. _ ina GīR' GÜB-Sú a xx [...] 

22. ta-sak-ma ina i.G1$ p[u-ri su-Sü] 

23.  SÉS.SÉS-sü-ma L[Ó BI ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si| 

24. BE KI.MIN UGU BURUs.HABRUD.DA"'[** NITÁ . . .] 
25.  inai.GIS pu-ri su-šū 

26.  SÉS.SÉS-sü-ma L[Ó BI ŠĀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si| 

27 BE KI.MIN ni-Si lib-bi i-ti,-ir |. . .] 

28.  mu-ša-ar BURUs.HABRUD.[DA?" ^ NITĀ] 

29. ""nap-&at ša UDU.NITĀ [ina *HĒ.ME.DA|] 

30.  NIGIN-ma ina MŪRU GAR-[an-ma] 

31. LU BI ŠĀ.ZI.GA [TUKU-Si| 

32. BE KI.MIN MUS.DÍM.KUR.RA EIDIN ri-it-ku-ba-ti] 
33. _ ina IGI DÜx[...] 


Ms. A column iv 
1. [. .. bá]-lu, pa-ta-a-an 
[NAG-ma S]À.ZI.GA TUKU 


2 
3. [BE KI.MIN ru-pu-uš-ti' UDU’ ZI.G]A SI DĀRA.MAŠ 
4 [... SA.ZI].GA 
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5 [BE Kr.MIN . . .] 

6 destroyed 

7. [. .. ina MÜRU-Sü] tara-kas, 

8 destroyed 

9 DIS LÚ ni-šļi lib-bi e-ti,-ir. . .] 

10. e-nu-[ma...] 

1. _ BELŪ ša nļi-iš lib-bi-šū et-ru . . .] 
12. it-tixx[...ille-e’-e 

13. USA.z1.GA[...] x 

14.  ni-i lib-b[i . . .] 

15.  šum-mait-tix [...] x 

16. ana ni-iš SÀ-Sú [TUKU-e . . .] 

17. “KASKAL.MUNUS’ x [.. .] 

18.  ta-mah-har |. . .] 

19.  ra-x[...] 

20.  S[À.zr.GA TUKU-Si] 

21-23. traces 

24. [BELO $E;9/ EME.DIR.]GÜN.KUR.RA 
25. |... ina MÜRU-SÜ t]àr-kas,-ma 
26. [...šā.zī].GA' 


II. A iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantation No. L.1 
III. A left e. 1-7, lower e. 1-5 = Prescriptions 24-25 


Ms. A left edge 

[e-n]u-ma MUSEN hur-ri ir-ta-na-kab-[bu . . .] 

[MUSEN™® hur]-ri NITA ina '"GU„.SI.SÁ ta-[sa-bat ta-ba-qa-an] 

rgs™ la tu-maš-šar ir-ri-šu-nu la [. . . l]a a tux x 

te-'é-il-ma lu-ü 2 ITI lu-ú [3 ITI... slu-up-ri ap-pí kar-ši 

še-er-a-ni u ir-ri ina NA,.NA, ta-sāk |. . .] ni ta-(ra)-bá-ak-ma 

3 "Su! NUMUN *a-lu-zi-in-ni 2 Su hu-[. . .] x HE.HE ina KAS ki-ma ka-ia- 
n[am-ma] 

7. ta-mah-has bá-lu, pa-tan NAG-Sü-ma L[Ó BI SÀ-Sú i]-na-aš-ši 


AV PWN Pp 


Ms. A lower edge 

1. [DIS KI.MIN lib]-bi UGA(text U.NAGA.(GA))™5"" NITA ÚS MAS.NITA ZI.GA 
[GS M]USEN hur-ri NITĀ (ri)-kib(text KAL)-ti ARKAB™" 

NUMUN *KIŠI16.HAB TES.BI HE.HE (GIŠ).KUN LÓ' Su(text ZU)-lu-uš-šu 
SÉS-(ma) SÀ.ZI.GA TUKU-Si KA.INIM.MA ŠĀ.ZI.GA 

DUB 1.KAM DIS LÚ ŠĀ.ZI.GA 


m pw N 
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Transcription 
I.  Ait-iv26 // B1'-16' // C 2-4 = Prescriptions 1-23 
Column i 


1 1. Summa amelu nis libbi ina Nisan[ni] 
2. iqti issür hurri zikara tasabbat 
3. kappašu tabagganšu tahannagšu-ma 
4. turaggag tabta tazarru 
5. tubbal zēr dadān šadi 
6. ištēniš tasák ina šikari išattīšu-ma 
7. amēlu šū nīš libbi irašši 
2 8.Summa KI.MIN (= amelu nīš libbi ina Nisanni igti) issūr hurri zikara ša ana 
rakābi tebū 
9. tubbal tasāk ana libbi mē 
10. ša ūri buttu tanaddī-ma išattīšu-ma 
11. amēlu šū nīš libbi irašši 
3  12.[Summa] KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni igti) issür hurri zikara qaqqassu 
tanakis 
13. dāmīšu ana libbi mē tanaddī-ma 
14. libbašu ta allut-ma mé šunūti 
15. ina kakkabī tušbāt kīma Šamšu ussū 
16. išattīšu-ma nīš libbi irašši (var.: iballut) 
4 17. šumma KI.MIN (= amélu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) mušar (var.: išik) issūr hurri 
zikara 
18. rupusti alpi tebi 
19. rupušti immeri tebi [rupusti dašši tebi] 
20. ina mé išattīšu-ma (var.: omitted) ina Sahrat [zib]bati u 
21. šīpāt šabrīšu ša immeri talamm[i-ma] 
22. ina naglabi (var.: gablīšu) tašakkan-ma nīš libbi irašši (var.: iballut) 


5  23.Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) digdigga tabaqqan 


24. tazarrak-ma tabta nīnā 

25. talappassu tubbal tasāk 

26. ina galīti taballal-ma 

27. išattīšu-ma (var.: amēlu šū) nis libbi irašši 
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Translation 


A i Liv 26 // B 1'-16' // C 2-4 = Prescriptions 1-23 


Column i 


1 


1. If a man’s sexual desire has finished in the month Nisan[nu]: 

2. You take a male partridge, 

3. you pluck its wings, you strangle and 

4. flatten (it), you spread (over it) the salt, 

5. you dry (it), together with seeds of mountain dadānu-acacia 

6. you pulverize (it), he drinks (it) in beer and 

7. this man will get sexual desire. 

8. If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): A male 

partridge who is reared-up for the mating 

9. you dry, you pulverize (it), in the water, 

10. which on the roof spent several nights, you put (it) and he drinks this and 

11. this man will get sexual desire. 

12. [If] ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You 
behead a male partridge, 

13. you put its blood in the water, 

14. you ingest its innards and this water 

15. you leave out during the night, when the sun rises 

16. he drinks this and will get sexual desire (var.: he will recover). 

17. If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): The penis 
(var.: testicles) of a male partridge, 

18. the saliva of a reared-up bull, 

19. the saliva of a reared-up ram, [the saliva of a reared-up buck], 

20. he drinks (them) in water (var.: omitted) and with the hair of the [ta]il and 

21. the wool of the perineum of a sheep you wrap ulp (it) and] 

22. you put (it) on the hip (var.: around his waist) and he will get sexual desire 
(var.: he will recover). 

23. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You 
pluck a wren, 

24. you eviscerate (it) and you apply amānu-salt (and) nīnū-plant (on it), 

25. you dry, you pulverize, 

26. you mix (it) with toasted grain and 

27. he drinks this and he (var.: that man) will get sexual desire. 
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28. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) NAM.GEŠTIN"**" tabaggan 
tazarrak 

29. tabti amāni nīnā talappat 

30. tasák qalita 

31. dadān Sadi balu patan 

32. [išļattīšu-ma nīš libbi irašši 


Column ii 


7 


10 


11 


1. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) lišān-kalbi tu[bbal ina Sikari/me] 


2. išattīšu-ma nis libbi irašļši] 
3—9 = nīš libbiK prescr. 31: 135—140. 


10. tapas ina isgūgi taballal tuka|ppat] 

11. Salas kuppatinni teppuls . . .] 

12. ina libbi kuppatinni [. . .] 

13. kalá balu patàn . . . |. . .] 

14. ana kuppitanni |. . .] 

15. tarrakas ina qablika |. . .] 

16. ni|3] libbi iras[si] 

17. Summa KI.MIN (= amelu nis libbi ina Nisanni iqti) en[üma . . .] 

18. Traces 

19-24. Destroyed 

25. tele[qqe . . .] 

26. išattīšu-ma [nis libbi irassi] 

27. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) enūma immeru ina [muhhi 
lahri ishitu] 

28. Sipat zibbatisu . . . [. . .] 

29. qêšu . . . [. . .] 

30. ina gablļīšu tašakkan-maļ 

31. [nis libbi irassi] 

32. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) e[nüma . . .] 

Rest destroyed 
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28. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You 
pluck and eviscerate a NAM.GESTIN-bird, 

29. you apply amānu-salt (and) nīnū-plant, 

30. you pulverize (it) with barley, roasted flour, 

31. mountain dadānu-[plan]t, on an empty stomach 

32. [he d]rinks (it) and he will get sexual desire. 


Column ii 


7 


10 


11 


1. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): You [dry] 
“dog’s-tongue”-plant, [in beer/water] 

2. he drinks it and he will ge[t] sexual desire. 

3-9 = nis libbi K prescr. 31: 135-140 = If ditto (a man’s sexual desire in Nisannu 

month): the wings of a male eagle, the wings of [. . .] /geckos of the steppe which 

copulalte], / excrement of an arkabu-bat, excrement of polychrome lizard, seeds 

of the . . .-tree, / seeds of the éru-tree, seeds of maštakal-plant, / [seeds] of azallü- 

plant, seeds of murdudū-plant, / seeds of “dog’s-tongue”-plant, seeds of šakirū- 

plant, sasun|[tu-plant], /Sumuttu-plant, / [you dry] these 14 drugs together, 

10. you pulverize (it), mix with isgūgu-flour and roll into [balls], 

11. you makle] three kupatinnu-pellets, [. . .] 

12. in the middle of the kupatinnu-pellets [. . .] 

13. all on an empty stomach you [. . .] 

14. towards kupatinnu-pellets [. . .] 

15. you tie, around your waist [. . .] 

16. [he will get] sexual deļsiļre. 

17. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): whe[n. . .] 

18. Traces 

19-24. Destroyed 

25. you tak[e . . .] 

26. he drinks it [and he will get sexual desire] 

27. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire in Nisannu month): when a ram [mounts the 

sheep] 

28. wool of the tail... [. . .] 

29. its yarn... [. . .] 

30. [you put] around [his] waist [and] 

31. [he will get sexual desire]. 

32. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): w[hen . . .] 

Rest destroyed 
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Column iii 


12 1. libbi issür hurri [zikari ta’allut] 
2. hahhi alpi tebi [telegge ana mé tanaddi] 
3. ina uri ana kakkabi [tušbāt] 
4. kīma Šamšu it[taphu ina muhhi ari asagi] 
5. izzizu an[a pan Šamši . . .] 
6. ina [mé išattīšu-ma nīš libbi irašši 


13 7 Sum[ma KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti)] . . . kalbi rà|kibi . . .] 


8. tubbal tasák . . . |. . .] 
9. tuballal-ma ina mé išattīšu-[maļ 
10. nīš libbi iras[si] 


14 11. Summa KI.MIN (= amélu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) rikibti arkabi eli[kula] 


12. tertenna bini |. . .] 

13. maštakal gišimmara bukälna] 

14. u mimma zeri ina mé tanaddi-ma 

15. ana kakkabi tušbāt ina üri taSak{kan| 
16. amēlu šāšu tušaššab ina mē klasi] 

17. kala zumuršu tuSahlhat . . .] 

18. rikibti arkabi [. . .] 

19. mišla išattī-ma mis|la tapaššassu 

20. šamna rūšta u terte[nna bini] 

21. ina Sep šumēlīšu...|...] 

22. tasák-ma ina samni p[üri zumursu] 
23. tapaššassu-ma amēļlu šū nis libbi irassi] 


15 24. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nis libbi ina Nisanni iqti) muhhi issūr hurri [zikari . . .] 


25. ina šamni pūri zumuršu 
26. tapaššassu-ma amēļlu $ü nis libbi irasSi] 


16 27 Summa KI.MIN (= amelu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) nis libbi etir |. . .] 


28. musar issür h[urri zikari] 

29. napišta ša immeri [ina nabāsi] 

30. talammi-ma ina qabli taSakka|n-ma] 
31. amēlu Sü nīš libbi [irassi] 


17 32. Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nis libbi ina Nisanni iqti) pizallurät sleri ritkubäti] 


33. ina pàn . . . [. . .] 
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Column iii 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


[If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu):...] 

1. [you ingest] the innards of a [male] partridge, 

2. [you take] the phlegm of a reared-up bull, [you put (it) in the water], 

3. [you let] it [spend the night] under the stars on the roof, 

4. when the sun ri[ses, on the branches of aságu-acacia] 

5. he stands, in front [of the sun... .] 

6. with [the water he drinks this and will get sexual desire]. 

7. I[f ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu)]:... of a 

dog which co[pulates . . .] 

8. you dry (it), you pulverize (it), you . . . [. . .] 

9. you mix and he drinks it with water [and] 

10. will ge[t] sexual desire. 

11. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): rikibtu of 
an arkabu-bat, eli[kulla]-plant, 

12.... of tamarisk [. . .] 

13. mastakal-plant, date palm, buka[nu]-wood 

14. and you put in water all seeds and 

15. let them spend the night under the stars, you pult] (it) on the roof, 

16. you let that man sit down, with kļasū]-water 

17. you [wash] all his body [. . .] 

18. the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat |. . .] 

19. he drinks half and [you anoint’ him with the other] hafif] 

20. premium oil and... [of tamarisk . . .] 

21. on his left foot . . . [. . .] 

22. you pulverize and with [oil] from the a[labastron his body], 

23. you anoint (it) and [that] m[an will get sexual desire]. 

24. If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): The skull 
of a [male] partridge [. . .] 

25. with oil from the alabastron his body 

26. you anoint and [that] m[an will get sexual desire]. 

27. If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu) (and his) 
sexual desire is taken away [. . .] 

28. the penis of a [male] partri[dge] 

29. the throat of a ram [with red wool], 

30. you wrap up and put (them) around his waist [and] 

31. that man [will get] sexual desire]. 

32. If ditto (2 a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): A gecko 
of the step[pe which copulates] 

33. in front of. . .[. ..], 
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Column iv 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


1. [... ba]lupatàn 

2. [išattī-maļ nīš libbi irašši 

3. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nið libbi ina Nisanni iqti) rupusti immeri tebļī qaran 
ayyali 

4. [. .. nīļš [libbi] 

5. [Summa KI.MIN (= amēlu nīš libbi ina Nisanni iqti) . . .] 

6. Destroyed 

7. |... ina gabliSu] tarakkas 

8. Destroyed 

9. ana amēlu nis [libbi etir . . .] 

10. enü[ma . . .] 

11. Summa amélu ša nļīš libbīšu etru] 

12. itti...[...ilļe”i 

13. Sammi nis libbi |. ..] .. . 

14. nīš libb|i . . .] 

15. Summa itti . . . [. . .] 

16. ana nis libbīšu [rasé . . .] 

17. "KASKAL.MUNUS . . . [. . .] 

18. tamahhar |... .] 

19....[...] 

20. [nis] lib[bi irassi] 

21-23. Traces 

24. [Summa amelu (ša nis libbīšu etru) zê suräri] barmi šadē 


25. |... ina qablisu tļarakkas-ma 
26. [...nīļš [libbi] 


II. A iv 27-31 = Sumerian incantation No. L.1 


III. A left e. 1-7, lower e. 1-5 = Prescriptions 24-25 
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Column iv 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
23 


1. [. .. on an] empty [sto]mach 

2. [he drinks and] he will get sexual desire. 

3. [If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): saliva of 
a rear]ed up [ram], antler of a stag, 

4. [... sexu]al [desire] 

5. [If ditto (= a man's sexual desire has finished in the month Nisannu): . . .] 

6. [. . .] 

7. [... around his waist] you bind, 

8.[...] 

9. For a man whose sexuļal desire is taken away] 

10. wh[en . . .]. 

11. If a man, se[xual desire is taken away] 

12. with... [. . . heca]n/cannot? 

13. pharmaceutical for sexual desire [...|... 

14. the sexual desilre . . .] 

15. if with... [. . .] 

16. in order to [get] his sexual desire [. . .] 

17. KASKAL.MUNUS-plant . . . [. . .] 

18. you catch [. . .] 

19....[...] 

20. [he will get [sexual] desire]. 

21-23. Traces 

24. [If a man('s sexual desire is taken away): Excrement of a] polychrome [lizard] 

of the mountain, 
25. [. .. around his waist yo]u bind and 
26. [... sexuļal [desire]. 


II. A iv 2731 = Sumerian incantation No. L.1 


III. A left e. 1-7, lower e. 1-5 = Prescriptions 24-25 
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Left edge 


24 1. [en]üma issür hurri irtanakkabļu . . .] 
2. [issür hur]ri zikarūti ina ayyāri talsabbat tabaqqan] 
3. dàmi là tumaššar irrīšunu lā [. . . Tá... 
4. te"il-ma lü Sina arhü lü [Salas arhü . . . slupri appī karšī 


5. Ser’äni u irri ina abni tasák |. ..] . . . tarabbak-ma 
6. Salas gat zer aluzinni Sina qàt . . . |. ..] . . . taballal ina šikari kima kayyan|amma] 


7. tamahhas balu patän iSattisu-ma amella šuāti libbašu iļnašši 


Lower edge 


25 1. [Summa KI.MIN (= amelu ša nis libbīšu etru) lib]bi aribi zikari dam dašši tebî 


2. [dam iļssūr hurri zikari rikibti arkabi 
3. zer dadāni ištēniš taballal rapašti ameli šulluššū 


xx: xi 


5. tuppu nahru Summa amelu niš libbi 
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Left edge 


24 1.[Whe]n the partridge mates [. . .] 

2. you [take . . . of] the male [partrid]ges in the Ayyaru [and pluck (it)], 

3. you do not make the blood flow, you do not [. . .] their entrails, you do not... 

4. you tie, either two months or [three months . . .] you crush [the ta]lons, the 
beaks, the stomachs, 

5. the muscles/tendons and the intestines on the stone [. . .], you soakin... 

6. three handfuls of seeds of aluzinnu-plant, two handfuls. . . [. ..] .. . you mix, 
in beer in the usual waly] 

7. you dilute, he drinks it on an empty stomach, and [that] m[an will desi]re. 


Lower edge 


25 1.[Ifditto (= a man's sexual desire is taken away): The hear]t of a male raven, the 
blood of a reared-up buck, 
2. [the blood of a] male [partri]dge, the rikibtu of an arkabu-bat, 
3. seed of the dadānu-acacia, you mix (them) together, the pelvis of that man for 
three times 
4. you rub with it (and) he will get sexual desire. Wording of nis libbi (incantation). 
5. Tablet 1* of “If a man's sexual desire." 
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Commentary 


i 1-2. 


i 10. 


i 14. 


i 20. 


i 22. 


i 24. 


i 28-32. 


ii 1-2. 


ii 3-9. 
ii 11-14. 


ii 14-16. 


See the tablet inventory BM 103690 rev. iii 5: 1 $À.ZI.GA ina “BARA.ZAG.GAR 
“One (tablet for) ‘Sexual desire in the month of Nisannu’” (Finkel 2018: 
31). The inventory quotes the incipit in abbreviated form, for this reason 
we could read the first sign DIS Summa ‘if’ instead of ‘one’ (tablet). See 
however in the same text KUB 4, 48 prescr. 25 lo. e. 5: DUB 1.KAM DIS LÚ 
ŠĀ.ZI.GA. 


ša u-ri bu-ut-tu,: Krecher (1970: 355) suggests emending ša (ina) uri (Su) 
buttu “das die Nacht über auf dem Dach gestanden hatte." Note however 
that in Ms. B we also find b[u-ut-tu,], thus stative D-stem from biātu. 


*You ingest": While at first it appears that the exorcist ingests the heart, 
this is a mistake for 3" person. 


In Ms. A ina A" NAG-šū-ma should probably be omitted since it does not 
make sense here and it is absent in Ms. B. 


In Ms. A the signs BÁR.KA could be a mistake for MAS.SIL (BAR.KA,, Akk. 
naglabu), since, as suggested by Biggs (1967: 59), perhaps the scribes often 
wrote logograms as they pronounced them. Note that in the same tablet 
KUB 4, 48 in nīš libbi K prescr. 31: 138 (Ms. M ii 7) (= nīš libbi N prescr. 8 ii 7) 
we find "MUL.DŪ.DŪ instead of ÓMUR.DÜ.DÜ. Biggs (1967: 59) suggests to 
emend on the basis of the duplicate with MŪRU-ka (see in the same text 
prescr. 8: 15. ina "MÜRU-ka?), but it seems to me improbable. 


On the verb zarāku (or zarāgu) (also in line i 28), Biggs (1967: 59) argues 
that it should be kept separate from sarāgu ‘to scatter’ and zarāgu ‘to sprin- 
kle (liquids)' since both verbs require the object to be expressed. The verb 
zarāku (or zarāgu) obviously describes a part of the treatment of the bird 
before it is salted and dried and probably means ‘to eviscerate' or ‘to dress 
(a fowl).’ 


This prescription in Ms. B is too fragmentary: 14/—15'. KI.MIN |... .] ta [. . .] / 
ina A". . ]. 


In Ms. B another fragmentary prescription follows in lines 17’-18’: KI.MIN 
se-e-e[t . . .] / ina 1zīx x [. . .]. Ms. B's rest is destroyed. 


= nīš libbi K prescr. 31: 135-140. 
kupatinnu-pellets (of clay) appear also in P prescr. 11 rev. 7. 


Ms. C has in line 1: [. . .] ni [. . .]. Pinches (1910) reads the sign ta, Biggs 
(1967) bi. 


ii 15. 


ii 17-26. 


iii 1-6. 


iii 5. 


iii 9. 


iii 11. 


iii 12. 


iii 27-31. 


iii 33-iv 2. 


iv 13. 
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*Around your waist" is probably a mistake. It should refer to the patient's 
waist. 


This prescription is too fragmentary, it may be a duplicate of ni3 libbi W 
prescr. 2. 


Restorations from F prescr. 12: 26—41; E prescr. 6: 73-78. 


The parallel F prescr. 12: 41 has GUB-su-ma. It is not possible to restore a-n[a 
IGI ŠUTU NAG-ma] because the following line 6 starts with ina. 


tu-bal-lal-ma: According to von Soden (1968: 457), tu-bal-lal-ma must be 
emended to ta-bal-lal-ma since the D-stem is not used to express the logo- 
gram HE.HE (contra CAD B 42-43), which should be read instead taballal. 
However, see Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 29, No. 1.1: 16’ where the traces of 
KUB 37, 44(+) obv. i 16' suggest t[u-bal-lal] (see Abusch and Schwemer 2016: 
442). Biggs (1967: 55) does not emend tu-bal-lal-ma (see also CAD B 42 mng. 
3b.1’). In this volume the logogram HE.HE is read with the G-stem taballal. 
In this passage instead I prefer to keep tuballal because I think that the 
choice to write the verb syllabically is meant to make the D-stem unequivo- 
cally understandable. It is plausible, in fact, that both taballal and tuballal 
were used in the context of mixing ingredients in the technical language of 
the prescriptions, perhaps with nuances of meaning that we are unable to 
understand. 


Possible restoration [la], [na/i], or [kul-la] (see BM 44204). Ebeling (1925) 
restores e-li- [ku-nu]. 


It is difficult to understand the meaning of the word te-er-te-en-na in this 
context. This is probably a variant ofthe term tardennu (terdennu) (see CAD 
T 225-228; AHw. III 1329). The adjective means "second" (of social class, 
size, age) or "second quality." and designates human beings (also as noun: 
“successor” or a “type of official"), animals, or objects (such as textiles). It 
may also refer to the second course of a meal. In our text the word appears 
two times (iii 12, 20) and is associated with tamarisk (5*šINIG). Ebeling 
(1925) translates “Sproß” (“sprout”). 


nis libbi F prescr. 16: 42—43 presents the same prescription but giving more 
details. 


Maybe at the beginning of column iv the prescription of the end of column 
iii continues. 


See for other mentions of the expression Ú ŠĀ.ZI.GA “drug for the sexual 
desire”: K prescr. 6: 35; K prescr. 27: 75: 10 ū'"* &À.z1'.GA' 10 drugs for the 
sexual desire"; No. K.3: 92; A prescr. 17: 30 7 6" 5 ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina KAS NAG “he 
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drinks in beer the seven drugs (for) the sexual desire." See also in the Assur 
Medical Catalogue, in the section XIX devoted to the loss of sexual desire: 
[. . .] x SAG MUSEN DIS "Ó? TSA1,z1.G[a] Tana? [GÚ-S]ú GAR “[. . .] ... 
the head of a bird. (Instructions) to place a drug for sexual desir[e] around 
his [neck]” (l. 100, Steinert 2018b: 217). See for specific plants for sexual 
desire's problem BAM 380 r. 42-44 (dupl. BAM 381 iii 37-40) (see Chapter 
III § “Plant ingredients"). 


iv 17. Biggs (1967) restores ina ““8BUR.ZI, but it is uncertain. The term appears only 


in No. E.2: 23. 


iv24. The restoration is uncertain, cf. in the same text nis libbi N prescr. 8 ii 5 


(= K prescr. 31: 137-138. Here the polychrome lizard seems to come from the 
mountain. 


Left e. 


1. 


*When the partridge mates" (enüma issür hurri irtanakkabu) is a Gtn-stem in an 
iterative sense. Here I refer to the coupling period. Issür hurri should be under- 
stood as a term to indicate the species. Similarly, Ebeling translates (1925): 
“Sobald sich Hóhlenvógel begotten.” Biggs (1967) translates in singular: “[Wh]en 
a partridge(?) is copulating." 


irrīšunu: the possessive suffix (3 m. pl.) indicates that the entrails used in the 
ritual belong to more animals. Ebeling (1925) and Biggs (1967) emphasize the 
strangeness of this plural possessive. I do not consider the plural possessive 
inconsistent in the text for the following reasons: 1. It is possible to integrate the 
gap at the beginning of line 2 with MUSEN™® and therefore read the logogram NITÁ 
as zikarūti; 2. This would also explain the plural ú$”; 3. The terms supri, appi, 
karšī, šer ānī, and irri are all plural and belong to more animals. 


3 ITI: Biggs's suggestion. 


ina NA,.NA,/abnī: the doubling of the Sumerogram is not clear to me. Ebeling 
(1925) translates “mit Steinen"; Biggs (1967) “in a mortar”; CAD A/I 187 “with a 
pestle.” 


Perhaps the aluzinnu-plant, attested only in this text, is related to alluzzu-plant 
(see Thompson 1949: 185-186). 


For the meaning ‘to dilute’ of the verb mahdsu see CAD M/I 78-70 n. 3-e. 
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Lower e. 


2. (ri)-kib(text KAL)-ti: Otherwise, it is possible to read KALAG-ti/dannati ‘strong’ in 
reference to the male partridge (issür hurri). Note, however, that it is unlikely that, 
on the contrary of the other texts, no part of arkabu-bat is mentioned as an ingre- 
dient. 


5. The reading should be DUB 1.KAM DIS LÚ ŠĀ.ZI.GA (contra Biggs 1967: DUB 2.KAM), 
according to tablet inventory BM 103690 rev. iii 5 1 ŠĀ.ZI.GA ina "BARA.ZAG.GAR 
“One (tablet for) ‘Sexual desire in the month of Nisannu’” (Finkel 2018: 31), where 
the first sign DIS could be read Summa ‘if’ instead of ‘one’ (tablet) (see the same 
text KUB 4, 48 prescr. 1i 1-2). 
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NIS libbi O 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum Publication Tablet Script Date 
number 
A Bo61/r KBo. 36,27  Asingle-col. tablet “Not 13" cen. 
1-26 Hittite'^/7 
Edition 


Schwemer 2004: 59-79 
Wasserman 2016: 239-241, No. 27 


Structure of the text 


I. Prescriptions 


NAM PWN 
T 
O 


Provenience 


Hattuša 
Geb. E 


I. Incantation and its ritual No. O.1 “I have sex with you, Nanaya!” 11. 15-26 


Transliteration 
I. | A 1-14 = Prescriptions 1-7 


1.[...]xx[...] 


2.[.. .Jxxxx'KIGA'[...] 


3. [S]EME.TUR.GI, KI GA! [. . .] 


4. [NUMUN] ™EME.UR.GI, NUMUN ÝTla'-ap-tl[i] 
5. [NUMUN] “sa-mi-di NUMUN “a-nu-zi-ni 


577 ‘Non-Hittite’ ductus: North Syria (scribe whose mother tongue is neither Akkadian nor Hittite). 


6. [KI GJESTIN u šum-ma KAS 
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7. TKISIZ.HAB ÍGAMUN((DIN).! TIR]) ka-bu-ul-ta’ 
8. TNUMUN! “SULLIM’ KI GESTIN U Sum-ma KAS 


9. KUN GÍR.TAB KUN a-du-um-mi 

10. KUN NIM.LĀL SAG'.DU kūl-bi-bi SA; 

11. ina sic(text zr) "text pu-ha-li ta-"la'-pa-als-su] 
12. ina DUR BABBAR 7 ki-is-ri ta-"kas'-[sar] 

13. ina MÜRU’-SU ta-ra-"kas,'-[su] 


X^ XAX 


14. "i! a-sí MÜRU-SU SES’ MES 


I. A156 = Incantation and its ritual No. O.1 


15. 'TU,!? ËN Ē.NU.RU ag-ra-ah-ki na-na-a 

16. ag-ra-ah-ki na-na-a 'ki'-ma im-me-ri 

17. a-la-"la'-ma 'ki'-ma a-ri-ti ta-nu-qa-tum(text TAM!)-ma 
18. ak'-kum bá-'ki-ti-ia pi-ta-a-"ki' 

19. ak'-kum bá-'ki'-ti-ia ma-ia-a-al-ki 

20. a-ra-am "ki-li-li' a-na-ak ki-li-li 

21. giš te giš "te da! ga an ni 

22. da zidaanni{...} 

23. ga an ga da ga! an ni 'mah! ha 


MAN MAN 


? ú? 


24. 1 "GIN’(text ZU) Ú'.KUR.R[A' € . . .] x-tu Íkur-ka-na-a 
25. "ttar-muš! [. . .] x-ra-na TĒŠ.BI ta (text MAR/IS)-s[äk] 
26. Tü' [ina A" SuB-ma’ ina M]UL "tuS'-bat 

27-rev 56. Fragmentary 
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Transcription 
I. _ A 1-14 = Prescriptions 1-7 


d oss eese] 


2.[...]...ittišizbi [. . .] 


3. lišān-kalbi itti šizbi |... .] 


BWN FP 


4. [zer] lišān-kalbi zer laptļi] 
5. [zer] samidi zer anuzinni 
6. [itti kļarāni u Summa šikari 


5 7. dadàna kamüna kabulta 
8. zer Sambalilti itti karāni u Summa šikari 


6  9.zibbat zugagipi zibbat adummi 
10. zibbat nübti qaqqad kulbibi sāmi 
11. ina šīpāt puháli talappa|ssu] 
12. ina turri pest sebet kisri takas[sar] 
13. ina gablīšu tarakkas|su] 


7  314.Saman asi gabalšu taptanaššaš 


I. A15-16 = Incantation and its ritual No. O.1 


15. té Sipti E.NU.RU: agrahki Nanāya 
16. agrahki Nanāya kima immeri 

17. alāla-ma kima arīti tanūgātum-ma 
18. akkūm bakkitīyia pītāki 

19. akkūm bakkitiyia mayyālki 

20. arām Kilili anāk Kilili 

2123. Abracadabra 


24. 1 Sigil nin(ā...]... kurkaná 

25. tarmuš [...]... ištēniš tas[äk] 

26. u [ina mé tanaddi-ma ina kļabbabī tusbät 
27-rev 56. Fragmentary 
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Translation 
I. _ A 1-14 = Prescriptions 1-7 


Lb 
2.[...]...with milk [. . .]. 
3. “dog’s-tongue”-plant with milk [. . .]. 
4. [Seeds] of *dog's-tongue"-plant, seeds of lapt[u]-plant, 
5. [seeds] of samidu-plant, seeds of anuzinnu-plant 
6. [in w]ine or in beer. 
5 7. dadānu-acacia kamünu-plant, kabultu-plant 
8. seeds of fenugreek, in wine or in beer. 
6  9.Tailofa scorpion, stinger of a wasp, 
10. stinger a bee, head of a red ant, 
11. you apply it (7 group of ingredients) in wool of a ram, 
12. you malke] seven knots in a white string, 
13. you tie [it] around his waist. 
7 14. You anoint his waist repeatedly with myrtle oil. 


BWN FP 


I. A 15-16 = Incantation and its ritual No. 0.1 


15. Enuru incantation formula: I have sex with you, oh Nanaya! 

16. I have sex with you, oh Nanaya! Like (that) of a ram 

17. it is a joyful song and like (that) of a pregnant (one) is a battle cry! 
18. Instead of my ‘wailing woman’ - your two openings! 

19. Instead of my ‘wailing woman’ - your bed! 

20. I love (you), oh Kilili, I make love with (you), oh Kilili 

21-23. Abracadabra 


24. 1 shekel of nin[ü-plant, . ..] . . . kurkanü-plant, 

25. tarmuš-plant, [. ..] .. . you cru[sh] together 

26. and [put (it) in water, under the s]tars you let it spend the night. 
27-rev 56. Fragmentary 


462 —— V Texts from Boghazköy 


Commentary 


It is difficult to state with certainty if this incantation belongs to the corpus of ther- 
apies for the recovery of sexual desire, for Wasserman (2016, No. 27) and Schwemer 
(2004) it is a love incantation. The goddess Nanaya certainly plays a central role in 
the ni3 libbi corpus, while the name Kilili never appears. It must be noted that in 
this incantation the patient addresses the woman, with whom sexual intercourse is 
invoked, as if she were the goddess Nanaya or Kilili. It is also possible, as suggested 
by Wasserman (2016: 240), that "Nanāya!” (11. 15-16) and “Kilili!” (l. 20) are not direct 
object but invocations or exclamation of excitement. 

Regarding the ingredients, although some of them are present in other prescrip- 
tions (such as the *dog's-tongue”-plant, 11. 3-4), others are exceptions (such as milk, 
sting of wasp, and head of red ant, ll. 2-3, 9-10). In any case, there is no doubt that the 
text serves to charge the man's sexual desire. 


2. Is it possible to restore with a form of the verb šatū(NAG) ‘to drink.’ Usually, it 
has the preposition ina, but cases with itti exist as well (see Schwemer 2004: 65). 


5. anuzinnu-plant is a byform for amuzinnu (see Schwemer 2004: 65). 


7. TIR is a defective writing of logogram “GAMUN(DIN.TIR) for kamünu ‘cumin’ (see 
Schwemer 2004: 65). It could also be a qualification of the previous plant, like 
“of the forest,” and therefore to be read gištu. Another possibility is that it is a 
defective writing for NENNI;(|TIR.TIR|) to be read ašlu, a medical ingredient (see 
CAD A/II 449), which, however, as kamünu, does not appear in the corpus. It 
remains unclear. 
kabultu: it could be a byform for the kabullu-plant or a form of the word kabaltu, 
a secondary product of flour production (see Stol 1987-1990: 328; Schwemer 
2004: 65). The first possibility is more probable because the kabullu-plant 
appears several times in this corpus. 


9. adummu may be a variant for adammümu *wasp.' Here zibbatu indicates both 
the abdomen and the stinger of the wasp. Note that K prescr. 32: 166 we find 
as ingredient the stinger (ziqtu) of a bee (NIM.LAL/nübtu). In general, these are 
not specific ingredients of the corpus. 


xz 


11. TA ZI : It should be emended ina sic/Sipat “in wool (of a ram)." A verbal form 


ta-sí from verb nasū ‘to scratch’ or esti ‘to cut’ is to be excluded in this context 
(see Schwemer 2004: 65-66, also fn. 12). 


14. agrahki is a form of the rare verb garáhu, synonym to niāku ‘to have (illicit) 
intercourse' (see Schwemer 2004: 66; Wasserman 2016: 240). 


17. 


18-19. 


20. 


NIS libbi O —— 463 


alālu ‘work song, work cry’ is mentioned in love context also in The Moussaieff 
Love Song obv. 9 (Wasserman 2016: 133) and in KAR 158 viii 20' (Wasserman 
2016: 213). 

tanüqatu “a battle cry? (CAD T 176 mng. b) is derived from the verb náqu A “to 
cry, to groan' (CAD N/1, 341, A mng. a), which as suggested by Wasserman 
(2016: 240) could testify to a semantic play with the quasi-homonymous niāku 
‘to have (illicit) intercourse.’ In nīš libbi corpus the sexual sphere is often 
expressed using battle metaphors. This passage testifies to this metaphorical 
correlation between the two domains. In fact, the terms metaphorically refer 
to the love moans (see Schwemer 2004: 66). In the second millennium love 
literature the term ernettu “cry of joy after military triumph refers to the shout 
of excitement at the moment of the orgasm (see Wasserman 2016: 38). 


Schwemer (2004) reads 'IM'-KUM PA-'KI-ti-ia BI"-ta-a-'ki! / IM-KUM PA- 
'Kr-ti-ia ma-ia-a-al-ki. I follow Wasserman's reading (2016: 240): the first 
sign in this couplet is not IM, but probably a malformed AK (akkü(m) « an(a) 
kúm “instead of"). 

pitàki: “Your two openings," perahaps they metaphorically indicate the two 
erogenous zones of the woman (see that "gate" refers to female genitalia, see 
Wasserman 2016: 240). See the verb petū in reference to the vulva CAD P 346, 
mng. 1d4’. For other possible readings see Schwemer 2004: 67. 

According to Wasserman (2016: 240) bakkitu *wailing woman, mourner' could 
be a derogatory designation of the man's wife, as opposed to the man's lover. 
However, if we consider the text an incantation for the recovery of male sexual 
desire, it is possible that the two lines metaphorically describe the passage 
from the patient's suffering condition (and consequently that of the female 
lover) to a condition of a restored well-being and sexual activity, expressed by 
the *two openings" and the bed. In other words, the incantation, recited by the 
patient, refers to the healing by emphasizing the passage from the woman's 
lament (for the absence of desire) to the sexual intercourse. Moreover, we 
underlined above how the absence of male sexual desire involves the woman 
as well, who is an important actor in the therapeutic process. 


Since the verb niāku requires an object, which Kilili cannot be, Schwemer 
(2004, 68) suggests that a haplography occurred: the scribe had in mind 
arámki and anákki but does not write the pronoun -ki to avoid the clash with 
the initial syllable in Kilili. The direct object of the verbs may be the female 
lover, whose “two openings" and “bed” are mentioned. For Kilili see Lambert 
1976-1980: 591; Schwemer 2004: 72—75. 
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21-23. It is a (Peudo-)Sumerian abracadabra with some elements with meaning: 


24. 


the sign US can be interpreted as giá ‘penis’ or nita ‘man’; teas tehe ‘to 
approach (sexually); da-ga-an-ni as a phonetic spelling of da-gán “her 
sleeping chamber, dwelling’; da-zi-da-an-ni “his right side"; gā-an-ga 
infinitive of the verb 8á-&à ‘to put’ or phonetic spelling for ga-na “come 
on"; mah-ha infinitive form from mah+a ‘to be superior, exalted.’ For the 
interpretations of the abracadabra see Schwemer 2004: 68; Wasserman 2016: 
240. Wasserman translates: *Penis! Approach! Penis! Approach her bedroom! 
/ (Approach) her right side! / Come on! (Approach) her exalted bedroom!". 


Ü.KUR.RA: Schwemer (2004) reads samimu. 


VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 
Nis libbi P 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 
A BM098571 += AMT62,3 Frg. of a single- NA 8"—7'^ cent. Nineveh 
K3350 +1905-  obv.1-rev. 17 col. tablet 
04-09, 77 
Edition 


Thompson 1934: 91-93, 148—149 No. 181 
Biggs 1967: 51 


Structure of the text 


I.  Enuru incantation end (obv. 1-2) and prescriptions 
obv. 3-4 

5-7 

8-10 

11-15 

16-17 

18-21 

22-23 

rev. 1-2 

3-4 


ONAN EWN PE 


PRP RPP 
UPEPO 
mr nu 
TL Á 
AR 
T 
mvo 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-011 


466 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Transliteration 
I. A obv. 1-rev. 17 = Enuru incantation end and prescriptions 1-13 
obverse 


1. traces 
2. [TU, EN] E.NU.RU 


3. [...] 


4.[... kK? te el tiim m[a...] 


5. [DÜ.DÜ.B]I NUMUN *KIŠI16.HAB |... .] 
6. "i-na? qa-an-ni-ka tàra-kás |. . .] 
7. MUNUS Ši-i [. . .] 


8. [NUMUN] 8*KiSr;. HAB "sá-as-sá-ta "'AT[.ZAL.LÁ . . .] 
9. [. ..] x ÍHUR.sAaG** [. . .] 
10. [Ú.HI.A] an-nu-ti tu-hal : ta-sak ana ŠĀ [A5 Sup?] 


11. [a-na] $À NITA ù MUNUS Su-up-Su-ri |. . .] 

12. [NUMUN'] “sIKIL Wi: *ŠMA.NU SIG7(su) TI-[g6.. .] 
13. [t]a-qa-at-ta-ap ma-la-ma-'li$" [. . .] 

14. [T]1-gé-ma ta-Sä-ak [. . .] 

15. [NI]TA à MUNUS NAG-Sü-nu-ti-ma |. . .] 


16. DIS KI.MIN i-na bi-rit NITA u MUNUS [. . .] 
17. [$]A-3ü-nu ZI i-na UGU GAR-an an-ni-[ta . . .] 


18. DIS KI.MIN a-na lib-bi NITA ZI-bi (u) a-na(text BE) MuN[us GIN-Su] 
19. "nap-sá-at UDU.NITÁ te-bi-i-im [ina "®y£.ME.DA] 

20. NIGIN-ma i-na MÜRU-SU tar-kas,-ma |. . .] 

21. ina Si-bu-ra-ti [. . .] 


22. UGU e-ri-bi US MUSEN hur’-ri [NITÁ . . .] 
23. Us ARKAB™5"" ta-sāk x |... .] 


reverse 
1. an-nu-tu, |. . .] 
2. [$]a? ana ku |.. .] 


3. ŠĀ MUSEN hu-ur-ri NITÁ 
4. ina MUL tuS-bat EN 3-šū ana ŠĀ S[rp-nu . . .| 


5. DIS KL MIN hi-in-du-ur ba-al-lu-sí-t[i . . .] 


6. DIS KI.MIN Šu um du šak-ka-di-ir-ru |. . .] 

7. ka-pa-ti-in-ni ša IM x [. . .] 

8. EN an-ni-ta 3-šū ana UGU SID(text SUB)-ma ana |. . .] 
9.xxxim-ma i[p . . .] 

10. ŠĀ.ZI.GA KUŠ-šū uzu”*-šū ü sA" [St . .] 


11. an-nu-ti KID.KID.BI-Su-nu-ti ša x |. . .] 
12. na tur qu S1G3" 5 an-nu-ti ar [. . .] 


Nig libbi P — 467 


13. ul-ta(text TE)-'til’-ik-Su-[nu-ti.. .] 
14. [. . .] LA-tu ana/DIŠ NA GIG |... .] 
15. [. . .] x SAG SUD IGI GIG [. . .] 

16. [. ..] x an suma x . . .] 

17. [. . .] KÁR [. . .] 

Rest destroyed 
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Transcription 
I.  Aobv.1-rev. 17 = Enuru incantation end and prescriptions 1-13 
obverse 


1. Traces 
2. [té Sipti] E.NU.RU 


1 3. [. ..] 
bka Jarska] 
2 5. [dudub]ü: zer dadāni |. . .] 


6. ina qannika tarakkas |. . .] 
7. sinnistu . . . [. . .] 


3 8. [zer] dadāni sassata aļzallā.. .] 
9. [. ..] .. . azupira [. . .] 
10. [Sammi] annūti tuhāl : tasák ana libbi [mé tanaddi] 


4 11. [ana] libbi zikari u sinništi šupšuri |... .] 
12. [zer] sikilla u Samna : era argūssu tele[qqe . . .] 
13. [tlaqattap malamalis |. . .] 
14. [teleglgē-ma tasäk |. . .] 
15. [zika]ru u sinnistu išattūšunūti-ma |... .] 


5 16. Summa KI.MIN ina birit zikari u sinnisti |. . .] 
17. [libbaļšunu itebbü ina muhhi tašakkan annilta . . .] 
6 18. Summa KI.MIN ana libbi zikari tebî u ana sinnišļti aläkisu] 


19. napišta ša immeri tebim [ina nabàsi] 
20. tulammi-ma ina gablīšu tarakkas-ma |. . .] 
21. ina šibburrati |. . .] 


7 22. muhhi aribi dam issür hurri [zikari . . .] 
23. rikib arkabi tasák . . . |. . .] 


Reverse 
8 1. annütu |. . .] 
2. [šļa anāku |... .] 
9 3. libbi issür hurri zikari 
4. ina kakkabi tušbāt Sipta šalāšīšu ana libbi tam[annu . . .] 
10 5. Summa KI.MIN hindūr ballüsitli . . .] 
11 6. Summa KLMIN .. . Sakkadirru |. . .] Sakkadirru [. . .] 


7. kappatinnī ša tidi . . . [. . .] 


8. šipta annita šalāšīšu ana muhhi tamannü-ma ana |. . .] 


9 eos ess] 
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Translation 
I.  Aobv.1-rev. 17 = Enuru incantation end and prescriptions 1-13 
obverse 


1. Traces 
2. Enuru [incantation formula] 


1 3-4. Traces 


2 5. [Its ritua]l: . .. seeds of dadānu-acacia |. . .], 
6. around your edge (of the dress)’ you tie (them) [. . .] 
7 the woman ...|...]. 
3 8. [Seeds] of dadānu-acacia, grass, alzallü]-plant, 
9. [. ..] .. . azupiru-plant [. . .] 
10. you melt these [plants], you pulverize (and) [put] it in [water]. 
4 11. [In order to] release the ‘heart’ of the man and of the woman: [. . .] 
12. [seeds] of sikillu-plant and oil : you ta[ke] the green of eru-tree [. . .], 
13. you [g]ather, equally [. . .] 
14. [you ta]ke and you pulverize [. . .], 
15. [the maļn and the woman drink them and |. . .]. 


5 16. If ditto: Between the man and the woman [. . .] 
17. they [desi]re, you put over it, thesl[e . . .]. 
6 18. If ditto: For the ‘rising’ of ‘heart’ of the man and for [his going to] a 
womaln]: 


19. The throat of reared-up ram [with red wool] 
20. you encircle and enclose his waist and [. . .] 
21. with the rue [. . .]. 
7 22. Skull of a raven, blood of a [male] partridge [. . .] 
23. guano’ of an arkabu-bat you pulverize . . . [. . .]. 


Reverse 
8 1. these |... .] 
2b ss] ss es 
9 3. The innards of a male partridge 


4. you place it under the stars overnight, you reļcite] the incantation three 
times over it [. . .]. 
10 5. If ditto: Spur of the ballüsit[u]-bird [. . .]. 
11 6. If ditto: . . . Sakkadirru-lizard [. . .] 
7. kupatinnu-pellets of clay . . . [. . .], 
8. you re[cite] the incantation three times over it and over [. . .] 


9, ces: 
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10. nīš libbi mašakšu šīrīšu u Ser’änilsu . . .] 


12 11. annüti kikittt$unü . . . [. . .] 
12. ... damqüti annáüti . . . |. . .] 
13. ultattikšuļnūti . . .] 


13 14. [. . .] imatti ana amēli marsi |. . .] 
15. [...]... rēšu zäku inu marsatu |... .] 
16. [. . .] ... [. ..] 


17. [. . .] riksu |... .] 
Rest destroyed 


12 


13 
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10. sexual desire, his skin, his limbs and [his] tendons [. . .]. 
11. These ritual procedures... [. . .] 

12. .. . these good (results)... [. . .] 

13. he has tested th[em . . .]. 

14. [. . .] it decreases, towards the sick man [. . .] 

15. [. ..] ... E. .] 

16. [...]... free head, sick eye [. . .] 

17. [. . .] binding [. . .] 

Rest destroyed 


472 


— VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Commentary 


Obv. 


17. 


19. 


22. 


23. 


Rev. 


12. 


Thompson reads: [. . .] ka-an-ni-ka . . . bi. However, I read, following Biggs, i-na, at 
the beginning of the line, although it is broken. Biggs reads the last sign KÁS, but 
in Thompson's copy it is BI. 


For the restoration [NUMUN] see l. 5. 


Biggs (1967) restores DŪ-uš, but the restoration is uncertain. 


. a-na(text BE) MUN[US GIN-Su]: Biggs (1967) reads the sign BE in the copy as NU 


written over erased ZI and argues that the next sign is the beginning of hu. The 
latter could be also MUNUS. 


For the restoration see F prescr. 13: 42, see also N prescr. 16: 29. 


The head (qaqqadu) or the skull (muhhu) of the raven (eribu) (see CAD A/II 265- 
267, s.v. āribu; AHw. I 68; Salonen 1973: 124-31) is a widely used ingredient in many 
medical texts. It is often pulverized along with other ingredients (AMT 5, 1: 14; 
AMT 69: 4; BAM 237 iv 34; see CAD A mng. 1c; AHw. I 68). The reason for the pres- 
ence of the raven is unclear. In omens the raven has a negative value since it can 
damage the harvest of the fields (see De Zorzi 2009: 118-119 and previous bibliog- 
raphy). In Summa ibzu, the raven indicates plague and greed (see De Zorzi 2014: 
166, in particular 12: 11; 18: 79’). It cannot be excluded that it is a ‘secret name’ fora 
plant, in this regard see URU.AN.NA: maštakal : sasumtu-plant : ‘secret name’ head 
of a black raven” (III 103, Rumor 2017: 19) (note that another “secret name” of the 
sasumtu-plant is *wool of a virgin ewe," ibid. III 123). 


U; ARKAB™®"" has been read rikibti arkabi by the previous literature. As Chalendar 
(2018) pointed out, there is no correlation between U; and rikibtu in the lexical 
lists. On the contrary U; can be read rikbu. According to her, rikib arakabi could 
refer to bat guano. 


See nis libbi L prescr. 5: 14. 

Biggs (1967) restores te-pu-uš. 

kupatinnu-pellets appear also in N prescr. 8: 11-12, 14. 

ana could be the beginning of another sign. 

Biggs (1967) reads the first sign li. 

na tur gu: Thompson (1934) na-at’-qu. Biggs (1967) 6 tur-qu. 


NIS libbi Q 


List of Manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 
A BM - AMT 66, 1: Small frg. of NA 8"—7'^ cent. Nineveh 
Sm 1514 1-5,11 a single-col. 
tablet 
Edition 


Thompson 1934: 83-84, 132-133, No. 173 
Biggs 1967: 52 


Structure ofthe text 


I.  Prescriptions 
1. 1.15 
2-3 6-8, 9-10 = A prescr. 22-23: 63-64, 65-66 
4. 11 


Transliteration 
I. A111 = Prescriptions 1-4 


1. DIS NA ana MUNUS-Sti DU-ma a-[na MUNUS-Šū SÀ-$ 
2. ana MUNUS BAR-ti DU-ma a-[na MUNUS-SU SÀ-$ 

3. tka-bul-lu *E[ME.UR.GI, . . .] 

4. KI KAS HE.HE-ma [NAG-Sü] 

5. EGIR-Sú GESTIN dan-nu [NAG-ma SILIM-im] 


NIS libbi Q — 473 


6-10 = A prescr. 22-23: 63-64, 65-66. 


11. "11G1-lim "x |. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


474 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Transcription 
I. A11 = Prescriptions 1-4 
1 1. Summa amelu ana sinništīšu illak-ma alna sinništīšu libbašu là inaššīšu 
2. ana sinnisti ahiti illak-ma aļna sinnisti ahiti libbašu là inaššīšu 
3. kabulla lilsän-kalbi . . .] 
4. itti šikari taballal-ma [isattisu] 
5. arkisu karäna dannu [isatti-ma isallim] 
2 6-8 = A prescr. 22: 63-64 
3 9—10 = A prescr. 23: 65—66 
4 11. imhur-lim . . . [. . .] 


Rest destroyed 


Nis libbiQ —— 475 


Translation 
I. A111 = Prescriptions 1-4 


1 1. If aman goes to his woman, and [desires his woman, but] 
2. he goes to another woman, but does not desire another woman. 
3. kabullu-plant, [*dog's]-to[ngue"]-plant, 
4. you mix (them) with beer and [he drinks it], 
5. after that [he drinks] strong wine [and will be healthy]. 
2 6-8 = A prescr. 22: 63-64 
9-10 - A prescr. 23: 65-66 
11. *Heals-a-thousand”-plant, [. . .]-plant [. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


=PW 


476 —— VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Commentary 


1-2. Therestoration is suggested by Steinert 2018b: 264. See also nīš libbi J.2: 23: [DUB 
X.KAM (. . .) DIS NA ana MUNUS]-šū SÀ-Sú ÍL-Sú-ma ana MUNUS BAR-ti SÀ-Sú N[U 
IL-šū] “[X" tablet of (. . .) “If a man] desires his [woman], but do[es not desire] 
another woman.” See the incipit of Tablet XXXIV of Diagnostic Handbook 
SA.G1G/Sakikkü in the catalogue 1. 41, which can be restored from the fragmen- 
tary catchline of Tablet XXXIII: DIS "NA! ana '"MUNUS'-(Sii) SA-SU "IL!-šū-ma 
[ana MUNUS BAR']-ti ŠĀ-šū NU IL-$U MUNUS BI ŠĀ-[šū . . .] "If a man desires (his/a) 
woman, but does not desire [another’] woman: this woman [. . .] his ‘heart’/ 
desire’ [. . .]” (see Schmidtchen 2018: 141). 


Nis libbi R 


List of Manuscripts 


Tablet 


Nīš libbi R —— 477 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Script Date Provenience 


A K. 9036 TCS 2,pl.1 
1’-13’ 


Edition 


Biggs 1967: 65 
Structure of the text 
I. Prescription 1: 1’-5’ 


Bow ritual: 6’-13’ 


Transliteration 


Fragment 


I. A 1’-13’ = Prescriptions 1 and bow ritual 


1’. traces 
2’.[...] x ana 1G1 ŠUTU pa-a[n . . .] 
...| x ta-na-suk ki-a-a[m . . .] 


4 


[...] x ú Sa-mu-ú DU1.GA a[n. . .] 
. [ana í]L ŠĀ TUKU-e LÚ BI NAG [. . .] 


NA 


8'"—7'^ cent. Aššur 


[ 
.[ 
[ 
Jb 
X 
. [mi]-ih-ha BAL-gi **BAN 3[á . . .] 
a 


5! 
g 
7 
g 
g 


10°. [. . .] x TAG.GA ur-ba-te h[u' . . .] 


11. [. . . ra-ma]n-ni a-a ip-pa-Sir [. . .] 


12°. [. .. mļuL šá 151 [. . .] 
13'. traces 
Rest destroyed 


ana ŠĀ].ZI.GA TUKU-e ana IGI 115 [. . .] 
Ames S|imrr KU sup NĪG.NA ?"r [I GAR-an] 


...] SA.MUD MAS.DA Sá GÜB ma-ta-an-|&á . . .] 


478 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Transcription 
I. A 1⁄-13' = Prescriptions 111. 1/-5' and bow ritual ll. 6’-13’ 


1 1⁄. Traces 
x. [...]... ana pan Šamši pá[n . . .] 
3'. [. ..] .. . tanassuk kia[m . . .] 
^L [...]...ušamů taqabbi . . . [. . .] 
5’. [ana nļīš libbi rašē amēlu Sü išatti |. . .] 


= 


a 
Bow 6’. [ana] nīš [libbi] rašē ana pan Ištar [. . .] 
ritual 7’. [mé buļrāši ellüti tasallah nignak burāšļi taSakkan] 
8. [mi]hha tanaggi qasta . . . |. . .] 

9’. [.. .] Ser'an eqbi sabiti ša šumēli matanlSa . . .] 

10’. [...]...šiltāh urbate . . . [. . .] 

1Y. [. . . rama]nni ay ippašir [. . .] 

12°. [... kak]kabu ša Ištar |... .] 

13'. Traces 

Rest destroyed 


NIS libbi S — 479 


Translation 
I. _ A 1⁄-13' = Prescriptions 111. 1/-5' and bow ritual ll. 6543” 


1 1⁄. Traces 
2’. [...]...in front of the sun, in fro[nt of. . .] 
3'.[...]...you throw in this waly . . .] 
4. [. ..]... and the heaven, you say . . .[. . .] 
5/, [in order to] get [sex]ual desire, that man drinks |. . .]. 
Bow 6'. [In order to] get sexual [desire]: In front of IStar [. . .] 
ritual — 7'. you sprinkle pure [ju]niper [water], [you put] junipel[r] in a censer, 
8’. you libate [mi]hhu-beer, the bow off . . .] 
9’. [. ..] a tendon of the left hock of a gazelle is [his] string [. . .] 
10". [. ..] ... a reed arrow . . . [. . .] 
11’. [. . .] may [himse]lf be released [. . .] 
12". [. .. the sta]r of Ištar [. . .] 
13'. Traces 
Rest destroyed 


480 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


NIS libbi S 


List of Manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 

A K. 5901 TCS 2, pl. 3 Fragment NA 8-7" cent. Aššur 
1’-11’ 

Edition 


Biggs 1967: 65 


Structure of the text 


I. 1 prescription ll. 1’-11’ 


Transliteration 


I. A1’-11’ = Prescription 1 


T. traces 

2’. [...] x su-uh-[su...] 

3'.[..lšinux [...] 

%.(...ļīzī dļi'...] 

5'. [...]'i! NUNUZ di [. . .] 

6'.[...lļi GAB ÉN [. . .] 

7'. [...] TaR-su |. . .] 

8’. [. ..] DÁLA (text MI)" u NA,.{BE}™® [. . .] 
9’. [. ..] x EN ki-in-da-'rab! [. . .] 


10’. [. .. S]À.zr.GA 
11. [. . .] x A ana UGU NA, xx [.. .] 
Rest destroyed 


482 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Transcription 


I. A1’-11’ = Prescription 1 


1. Traces 

27. [. ..] ... suh[su .. .] 

3:12 #2] 
%.(...ļišātu...[...] 
5'.[...]...peru...[...] 
6'.[...]...irtušiptu [. . .] 

7’. [. . .] ta/iprusu/ü [. . .] 

8’. [.. .] sillü u abnü |. . .] 

9’: [. ..] . . . Siptu: ki-in-da-rab [. . .] 


10’. [. . .] nis [lib] bi 
11⁄.[...]. .. má ana muhhi . . . [. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


Nīš libbi S —— 483 


Translation 


I. ATY-1V = Prescription 1 


1'. Traces 
z. [. ..] ... ‘genital [discharge' . . .] 
3 baee 


4’. [. ..] fire... [. . .] 
[...]...sprout...[...] 
6’.[...]... chest, incantation [. . .] 
7’. [...] you/he/they cut/s [. . .] 

8’. [. . .] thorns and stones... [. . .] 

9': [.. .] incantation: “kindarab” |... .] 
10’. [. . .] sexual [desi]re 

11’. [.. .] water over the. . .-stone [. . .] 
Rest destroyed 


484 — VI Ritual fragments from Nineveh and Aššur 


Commentary 
2’. For the term suhsu see discussion in commentary nīš libbi J pescr. 3: 26. 


9’. See for the mention of the incantation the catalogue LKA 94 i 27 and K prescr. 
28: 79. 


VII Ritual fragments from Sippar and Uruk 


NIS libbi T 
List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet 


A 81-7-1, 270(BM Finkel Frg. ofa 
42510) + 2000 single-col. 
F224 (81-1-1 tablet 
unnumbered) 


obv. 1'-rev. 11’ 


Edition 
Finkel 2000: 160—161 
Chalendar 2018: 46 
Structure of the text 
I. Prescriptions 

1. obv. 1’-3’ 

2. 4’-rev. 11’ 
Transliteration 
I. A obv. 1’-rev. 11’ = Prescription 1-2 
obverse 
T. [x] x xx 'KÜ^.G[A'. . .] 


2', Lupu SAH gas [. . .] 
3'. NAGAR-(nu) Sá ŠĀ.Z[1.GA'] 


Script Date 

LB Achaemenid 
(before 
Xerxes) 


Provenience 


Sippar 


4’, SUHUŠ "KUR.ZI $á ina’ mu-sa'-r[i] 

5'. HÁD.DU GAZ SIKIL ina KAS x [. . .] 

6’. "*mu-sa ™Sada-nu DAB "x 

7’. "libY-[bi] BURU;.HABRUD.DA NITA ina KAS 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-012 


486 —— VII Ritual fragments from Sippar and Uruk 


edge 
8'. lu-ū ina GESTIN NAG *kr&r,,.H[AB] 


reverse 
9'. NUMUN *NÍG.GÁN.GÁN NUMUN “DIL! [. . .] 
10’. ri-kib-tü DARA.MAS x |... .] 

11’. GAZ SIM ina GESTIN.KALAG.GA [NAG . . .] 


488 — VII Ritual fragments from Sippar and Uruk 


Transcription 
I.  Aobv.1'-rev. 11’ = Prescription 3 


obverse 

1 1. [. . .] ... ell[u . . .] 
2’. lipi Sahí būšānu [. . .] 
3'. allānu ša nļīš] libbi 


3 4'. šuruš samīdi ša ina musarļi] 
5'. tubbal tahaššal sikilla ina šikari . . . [. . .] 
6'. müsa šadāna sābita... 
7’. lib|bi] issür hurri zikari ina šikari 
edge 8°. lüina karāni išatti dada[na] 
reverse 9'.zer egemgiri zer edi |. . .] 
10’. rikibti ayyali . . . [. . .] 
11’. tahaššal tanappi ina karäni danni |išatti . . .] 


Nīš libbi T — 489 


Translation 


I. A obv. 1’-rev. 11’ = Prescription 3 


obverse 
1 r. [. ..] purfe]...[...] 
2’. fat of pig, būšānu-plant [. . .]. 
2 3'. Suppository for the se[xual] desire. 
3 4'. Root of samidu-plant, which is in a garden-pl[ot], 


5'. you dry and crush, sikillu-plant in beer... [. . .] 
6'. müsu-stone, magnetite, . . .-stone, 
7'. [innards/blood] of a male partridge in beer, 
edge 8’. or he drinks (them) in wine, dada[nu-acacia], 
reverse 9’. seeds of egemgiru-plant, seeds of edu-plant |. . .] 
10’. rikibtu of a stag . . . [. . .] 
11’. you crush (and) sift (them), [he drinks it] in strong wine |... .]. 


490 —— VII Ritual fragments from Sippar and Uruk 


Commentary 


Finkel (2000) considered this text as prescriptions for a "sick interior.” At line 3’ one 
could restore ŠĀ.Z[I.GA]. It may be in fact a nīš libbi text, as already proposed by Biggs 
(2003-2005: 604-605), because of the use of ingredients such as the rikibtu ofthe stag 
and the blood or the heart (libbu) of a male partridge. 


3. The nīš libbi texts do not mention the use of a suppository. This is a unique case. 
The logogram NAGAR needs a phonetic addition (-nu). 


7. It is possible to read at the beginning of the lines ó[$"55] instead of "lìb™-[bi] (see 
Chalendar 2018: 46). 


NIS LIBBIU — 491 


NIS LIBBI U 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 


A W. 22277a SpTU 1, 20 Fragment LB 4*—3' cent. Uruk 
obv. 1-rev. 9 


Edition 


Hunger 1976: 33, No. 20 


Structure of the text 


I. T Prescription obv. 1-rev. 9 


Transliteration 
I. Aobv.1-rev. 9 = 1’ prescription 


obverse 

1.[...]lx[...] 

2.[...| cu [. . .] 

3. [. ..]x saatpu [.. .] 
4. [. .. &A?].zr.GA |... .] 
5-10. [. ..] su [. . .] 


reverse 
1.[.lx[...] 

2. [...šā.z]r.GA [. . .] 
3.[..lxĒx[...] 

4. [. ..] Sá zrzzr [...] 

5. [. ..] Sú KUR-i EN ZI ZI Í. . .] 
6. [... KUR]-i EN ZI ZI [. . .] 
7.[...]xte En [...] 
8.[...šā.zļr.Ga [. . .] 
9.[..lxxū'[...] 


VIII. Ritual fragments from Boghazkóy 
Nis libbi V 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 
A (Bo 5885)-AAA3, (KUB 37, 81)+ Frg. partofthe Ass.-Mitt.” 13' cent. Hattuša 
No. 5 AAA 3, pl.27 tablet containing 


No. 55-12 KUB 37, 81 


Edition 


Pinches 1910: 104-105 


Biggs 1967: 60-61 


Structure of the text 


I. Prescriptions 


1 1⁄4 
2. 5-9 
3. 10-12 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


— Ms.A= 
AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 1-4 = N prescr. 3: 14-16 
KUB 37, 811'-8' = W prescr. 1-4 
Transliteration 


I. A 1-12 = Prescriptions 1-3 


1-4 = nīš libbi N prescr. 3: 14-16 


5. [DIS KI.MIN e-nu-ma UD]U.NITA ina muh-hi ug [iš-hi-tu] 
6. [Sic KUN Sa] ki-la-li-šu-nu [ta-na-sah'] 
7.[...kļi-ip-la ta-t[á-mi . . .] 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110757262-013 


8. [ina MÜRU-SU] tāra-kas,-ma |.. 


9. [. . . S]A.zr.GcA [TUKU-Si] 


] 


NIS libbiv — 493 


10. [. ..] x GIG lib-bi |... .] 
11. [. ..] 'a-na GIG ni x [. . .] 
12. [. ..] '$A'.zr.GA 

Rest destroyed 


494 — VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazköy 


Transcription 
I. A112 = Prescriptions 1-3 


1 1-4 = nis libbi N prescr. 3: 14-16 


2 5. [Summa KI.MIN enüma im|meru ina muhhi immerti [iShitu] 
6. [šīpāt zibbati ša] kilallīšunu [tanassah] 
7.[...kļipla tat[ammi . . .] 
8. [ina qablisu] tarakkas-ma |. . .] 
9. [...nīļš libbi [irassi] 


3 10. [...]...murus libbi |... .] 
11. [. ..] ana mursi . . . [. . .] 
12. [. . .] ni$ libbi 
Rest destroyed 


NIS libbiv — 495 


Translation 
I. A1-12 = Prescriptions 1-3 


1 1-4 = nīš libbi N prescr. 3: 14-16 
2 5. [If ditto: When the ra]m [has mounted] the female sheep, 
6. [you tear off wool of] both their [tails], 
7. |... as]ting, you s[pin. . .] 
8. you tie [around his waist] and |... .] 
9. [. .. he will get sexual] desire. 
3 10. [. ..] .. . ‘heart’ (libbu)’s sickness |. . .] 
11. [. . .] for the. . .-sickness [. . .] 
12. [...] (and he will get) sexual desire. 
Rest destroyed 


496 — VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazkóy 


NIS LIBBI W 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 


A Bo5885+(AAA3, KUB 37, Frg. part of Ass.-Mitt.’°7813'" cent. Hattuða 
No. 5) 81+(AAA 3, pl. thetablet 
27 No. 5) 1’-8’ containing 
AAA 3, No. 5 
Edition 


Biggs 1967: 60 


Structure of the text 


I. Prescriptions 


1 T 

2 253. 

3k 47 
4. 8' 


Summary of the sections of manuscripts not included in the transliteration: 


—  Ms.A- AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 
1-4 = N prescr. 3: 14-16 
5-9 = V prescr. 2 
10—12 = V prescr. 3 


578 Note the use of qé, see Schwemer 2013: 154. 


NIS LIBBIW — 497 


Transliteration 
I.  AT-8' = Prescriptions 1-4 


V. [LÚ BI SÀ.z]r.GA "TUKUT-[Si] 

2'. [DIS KI.MIN MÚR]U-Sú te zi ni u[r . . .] 

3’, [. ..] nam LÚ BI ŠĀ.ZI. [GA TUKU-Si] 

4’, [DIS KI.MIN UZ]U’.DIR $a EGIR-Ši x [. . .] 
5'.[...]x šu te-leq-qé ur [. . .] 

6’. [. . .] x NAG-Sü-ma |... .] 

7'. [LÚ BI 5]À.zr.GA TUKU-[Si] 

8'. Traces 


498 —— VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazkóy 


Transcription 

I. A1’-8’ = Prescriptions 1-4 

1 V. [amēlu šū nis] libbi iras[si] 

2 2'. [Summa KI.MIN qabl]isu . . . [. . .] 
3'.[...]...amēlu Sui nīš lib[bi irassi] 

3 4’. [Summa KI.MIN kaļmūnu ša arkīšu . . . |. . .] 


5'.[...]...telegge...[...] 
6'.[...]...išattīšu-ma |. . .] 
7’. [amelu šū nļīš libbi iras|si] 


8'. Traces 


NIS LIBBIW — 499 


Translation 


I.  AT-8' = Prescriptions 1-4 


1 V. [that man] will ge[t sexual] desire. 
2 z. [If ditto]: his [waist] . . . [. . .] 
3'. [...]... that man [will get] sexual desir[e]. 
3 4, [If ditto: ka]münu-fungus, which after this’... [. . .] 


5. [. ..] ... you take... [. . .] 

6'. [. . .] .. . he drinks it and [. . .] 

7'. [that man] will get [sexual] desire. 
4 8'. Traces 


500 — VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazkóy 


Commentary 


4'. UZU.DIR Sa EGIR-šū/kamūnu ša arkīšu, a kind of kamünu-fungus (see EGIR-Sú UZU. 
DIR in CT 30, 50 K.957: 15). 


NIS LIBBIX — 501 


NIS LIBBI X 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 


A 621/b KUB 37,82: Fragment MA?” 14" cent. Hattuša 
1’-11’ Room 4 
Edition 


Biggs 1967: 61 


Structure of the text 


I. Prescriptions 
1 1-3 
2. 4-1 


Transliteration 
I. ATY-1V = Prescriptions 1-2 


T’. traces 

2’, [. . . U4.X.K]AM UD.N[Á.A? . . .] 
3'.[...lx'7-šū à 7-[šú . . .] 

4’, [DIŠ LÚ $À-&ü NU Í]L-ma Šu ?i,-tár a-na [T1-šū] 
5'. [. .. zap]-pi ša i-na UGU ti-[n-uLli’ . . .] 
6'. [. .. i]-na UGU ü-ru-ut-li [. . .] 

7’. |. .. TES.B]ı ta-pát-tah A"*-šu x [. . .] 
8’. [. ..] x Su-a-ti Sir “NIN. [KILIM . . .] 

9’. [. ..] x sú tà-sap-pi [. . .] 

10°. [. . . PE|S.ÜR.RA tw-u[r-ar . . .] 

11’. traces 

Rest destroyed 


579 Note use of tā in tä-Sap-pi in 1. 9’ (cf. KUB 28, 58 rev. VI 6, see Schwemer 2013: 154). See also 
Fincke 2010: 48. 


502 —— VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazkóy 


Transcription 
I. A1’-11’= Prescriptions 1-2 
1 T. Traces 


2’. [... U4.X.KļAM bibbullu . . .] 
3'.[...]...sebišu u sebt|su . . .] 


2 4'. [Summa amelu libbasu lā inaļššī-ma gāt Ištar ana [bullutīšu] 
5, [. .. zap]pi ša ina muhhi u[rulli . . .] 
6'. [. .. i]na muhhi urulli [. . .] 
7'.[...ištēļniš tapattah mêšu ...|.. .] 
8'. [. ..] ... Suati Sir Sik[k?. . .] 
9’.[...]... tasappi [. . .] 
10’. [... ar]raba tulrrar . . .] 
11’. Traces 
Rest destroyed 


NIS LIBBIX — 503 


Translation 
I. ATY-1V = Prescriptions 1-2 


1 1⁄. Traces 
2". [. ..] day of new [moon . . .] 


3'. [...]... seven times and seven [time . . .]. 
2 4'. [If a man does not desiļre and “Hand of Ištar,” in order to [cure him]: 
5'. [. .. hailrs which over the fo[reskin . . .] 
6’. [. .. o]ver the foreskin [. . .] 
7'. [. ..] you puncture [togelther, his fluids . . . [. . .] 
8’. [...]... him, meat of a mongol[ose . . .] 
9'. [. . .] you pluck... [. ..] 


10’. [. . .] you [parch an arrabu]-mouse |. . .] 
11’. Traces 
Rest destroyed 


504 —— VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazköy 


Commentary 
5’. Another possible restoration is u-ri (see Biggs 1967: 61). 


8'. Sir ^NIN.KILIM/Sikki “meat of a mongoose” is perhaps a coded name for liquorice 
root (BAM 574 I 8, Bóck 2011: 694). 


NIS LIBBIY — 505 


NIS LIBBI Y 


List of manuscripts 


Manuscript Museum number Publication Tablet Script Date Provenience 


A 178/b KUB 37, 201: Frg.ofasingle- MA?®° 14” cent. Hattuša 
1’-13’ col. tablet Room 4 
Edition 


Fincke 2010: 48-49 No. 41 


Structure of the text 


I. 1 Prescription ll. 17-13’ 


Transliteration 
I. A1’-13’ =1 prescription 


1. [NA BI kiš-pu D]AB.'DAB! x [. . .] 
Z’. [. . .] x ze UR.GI; [. . .] 

3'.[...i-na KUŠ] TAG Sap-pi |... .] 
%.(..lxTrut[...] 

5'.[...]x-sū ŠIR LÚ ša x [. . .] 

6'. [...] lu-u suHuš"” ü-ra-ni[m . . .] 
7'.[...]x NíG." BON". NA [. . .] 

8’. [. ..] x i-na "KUŠ TAG! Sa[p-pi . . .] 
9'. [. ..] T-u[t. . .] 

10’. [. ..] x "Ag? [tlw [šļa”-a-īšu! [. . .] 
11’. [...] sa[c.n]u x [. ..] x [. . .] 

12. [. ..] i-na x [x xI x x [. . .] 

13". [. .. TIr-ut |. . .] 

Rest destroyed 


580 See Fincke 2010: 48. 


506 —— VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazköy 


Transcription 
I. A1-13' = 1 prescription 
T. [amelu Sü kišpu is]bassu |... .] 


2^. [...] ... zë kalbi [. . .] 
3'. |... ina maski] talappat šappi |. . .] 


4’.[...]... iballut |. . .] 
5'.[...ļ...iškiamēliša...[...] 
6'.[...]...šuruš uráni[m . . .] 

7’. [...]...Seleppii [. . .] 

8. [...]... ina maski talappat Salppi . . .] 
9’. [. . .] iballu[t . . .] 


10°. [. ..] ... [S]@5u [. . .] 

1r. [...lgalggaldu...[...]...[...] 
127. [. ..] ina...[...]...[...] 

13’. [. .. ib]allut [. . .] 

Rest destroyed 


NIS LIBBIY —— 507 


Translation 
I.  A1-13'- 1 prescription 


1⁄. [The witchcraft has] continually seized [that man . . .] 
z. [. ..] .. . excrement of a dog [. . .] 

3'. [. ..] you touch [with the leather], šappu-container |... .] 
4, [. ..] ... he will recover [. . .] 


5'.[...]...testiscles of the man who...[...] 

6’.[...]... root of urán[u . . .] 

7Z.[...]...turtle[. . .] 

8’. [...]... you touch with the leather, Sa[ppu-container . . .] 
9’. [. ..] he will heall . . .] 


10’. [...]... [to/of h]im [. . .] 
1Y. [. ..] hefald . . .[. ..] ... [. ..] 
12’.[...Jin...[...]...[...] 
13". [... he will heal |... .]. 

Rest destroyed 


508 — VIII Ritual fragments from Boghazköy 


Commentary 
5. None of texts of the corpus mention the patient's testicles. 


7. None of the nīš libbi texts mentions ingredients from a turtle (NĪG.BŪN.NA/ 
Seleppü). For therapeutic uses of the animal see Fincke 2010: 49. 


List of mineral and botanical ingredients 


aban kas? (""*GUG.GAZI*"'): precious red stone, ‘red carnelian,’ see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 414. 

aban lamassi (NA,. LAMMA): pink/rose-colored stone, ‘pink chalcedony,’ see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 
427—428. 

abāru (A.BĀR): lead, see CAD A/I 36 s.v. abāru A; AHw.l 4 s.v. abäru |. 

abašmī ("**a-ba-aš-mu): a greenish stone, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 392-393. 

aktam (“ak-tam): an unidentified medicinal plant; Thompson 1949: 130—133 suggests an identi- 
fication with the castor oil plant, but it remains uncertain, see CAD A/1 282-283; AHw. |30. 

alamū (ta-la-mu): an unidentified plant, perhaps an aquatic one. It is rarely used as medicinal plant, 
see CAD A/I 333; AHw. | 35 ‘eine Wasserpflanze'; Thompson 1949: 243 ‘Anchusa.’ 

algamišu ("*ALGAMES): a soft stone, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 393-394. 

aluzinnu (a-lu-zi-in-ni): an unidentified plant, it appears only in the nis libbi text N (KUB 4, 48) 
prescr. 24 left. e. 6; see CAD A/1392, mng. 2; AHw. | 39-49 mng. 2. 

amaspü (or ašpū) ("AMAŠ.PA.Ē; "*4a5-pu-u): a precious stone, perhaps a kind of chalcedony from 
light blue to gray used in a magical context against specific diseases, see Thompson 1936: 167; 
Schuster-Brandis 2008: 401-402. 

amhara (“am-ha-ra): an unidentified medical plant, see CAD A/II 45—46; AHw. | 43. 

amīlānu (ŪLŪ.U19.LU): lit. *like-man-(plant)," perhaps mandrake for its resemblance of the human 
form; see CAD A/II 46; von Soden 1957-1958: 394; Köcher BAM 3: xxiv fn. 56. 

amuzinnu: (“a-nu-zi-ni): an unidentified plant. In Šammu šikinšu text 2, 8 28' (Stadhouders 2011: 22) 
itis stated that it is good for the sexual desire and to remove feebleness. In BAM 1 iii 32 (Attia 
and Buisson 2012: 29) it is considered a therapeutic ingredient for the weakness of the flesh. 

ankinütu (an-ki-nu-tu): the Akkadian name is a loan from the Sumerian an-ki-nu-di “reaching 
neither heaven nor earth." According to CAD A/II 123-124 it would, based on the name, be an 
epiphyte, or climbing plant. According to Thompson (1949: 234) it would rather be identified 
with Nelumbo nucifera. See Summa šikinšu text 1 8 4: 1-3; see Stadhouders 2011: 6; ibid. 19: 
1; text STT 93, also text 1 8 3: 1-3 (referring to the ašgulālu-plant). For the association with the 
aquatic ašgulālu-plant see CAD A/II 124; Stol 2000: 54 and fn. 35. The logogram AN.KI.DU.TI is 
also used to indicate the ašgulālu-plant, mostly written "LAL. See also URU.AN.NA: maštakal CT 
14, 21 Sm 1328:11ff.; KADP 2 ii 24-28. It is a plant used in prescriptions within many diagnostic 
categories for the production of ointments, amulets, potions and for fumigation. 

arantu (a-ra-an-tu): a kind of grass. It does not appear in the anti-witchcraft texts, but still has a 
vast therapeutic use (see BAM 380 r. 38 and dupl. ibid. 381 iii 30 where it is used to counter 
problems with pregnancy and childbirth; see Stol 2000: 53). See BAM 379 iv 3-5, Stadhouders 
2011: 36; ibid. 19: 17. See CAD A/II 231; AHw. | 64; Thompson 1949: 16-17 and 148-149. The 
grass also appears in omens in the Summa ālu series (CT 39, 6: 7, Langdon 1916: 31), although 
the mentioning of the grass in the omens does not seem to be related to its therapeutic use. 

arariānu (Ča-ra-ri-a-nu): its identification is not certain. Its cognate in Syriac ‘@‘arind is identified 
with Onobrychis, cockshead. According to Thompson (1949: 125-126) it is lupine (see also CAD 
A/II 232-233; AHw. | 65). See BAM 379 iii 34'—35' (Stadhouders 2011: 36 and ibid. 19: 17). The 
plant is common in the therapeutic context, often crushed and drunk in potion. 

ardadillu (ČAš.TĀL.TĀL; “ar-da-dil-lum): an unidentified plant, growing in reed thickets and in the 
‘steppe’ according to Sumerian literary texts. In URU.AN.NA: maštakal | 679 the plant is similar 
to the lišān-kalbi-plant. See Summa šikinšu text | § 38' (Stadhouders 2011: 13, see ibid. text 
II 8 5 and 8 16). It does not have a wide therapeutic use, but it is used for rectal problems and 
flatulence in AMT 47, 1ii 8 (Geller 2005: 150). It is frequently used in anti-witchcraft texts, where 
it always appears together with other plants. In a nīš libbi incantation (No. E.2) it is considered 
a remedy against witchcraft. See CAD A/II 241; AHw. | 67; Thompson 1949: 257. 
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ašāgu (@*Kı3ı1,,): a thorny shrub, probably a variety of acacia, see CAD A/1l 408-410 “a kind of 
acacia'; AHw. 177 “ein Dornstrauch, Kameldorn'(?); Landsberger 1937-1939: 139; Thompson 
1949: 182-184 Lycium; Adams 1965; Civil 1987: 41-42. According to CAD, it can be identified 
with the modern Arabic Sok (Prosopis farcta or stephaniana), a type of acacia, widely used as 
fuel. We find some pharmacological information in the text BAM 1i 7, 38, 42. The plantis used 
as an ingredient, in the anti-witchcraft corpus, against ghost attacks (see Scurlock 2006a: 776), 
in namburbū-rituals (Maul 1994: 510), and in many medical texts for various sicknesses (for 
its medical use see Thompson 1949: 182-183). Note its “secret name? in URU.AN.NA: maštakal: 
“Idem (= galgaltu) (or black spot’) from the crotch of a donkey" (IIl 17, Rumor 2017: 7). See 
Sammu šikinšu, text II § 24°, it is a plant for purification. 

ašgigū (^ a3-gi-gi): a green stone, perhaps turquoise, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 400—401. 

ašnugallu ("**G1š.NU11.GAL): alabaster, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 412-413. 

ašgulālu (LAL, also "AN.KI.NU.DI): a marine plant, whose medical use is uncommon. According to 
Šammu šikinšu, the plant is not found underwater and is visible on the surface (see STT 93 
r. 79'-81' and dupl. BRAM 4 32: 18, CAD A/II 453). An anti-witchcraft incantation underlines the 
resistance of the plant to natural forces (see Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 192, No. 7.8.6: 14’-24’). 
See Thompson 1949: 239—240; Kinnier Wilson 1957: 47, according to whom the plant was the 
*Dead Sea Apple"; Oppenheim 1956: 286 fn. 134; Perdibon 2019: 167-168. 

aSpü see amaSpü 

asu ("GiR): myrtle, see see CAD A/Il 342-344; AHw. | 76. 

atā'išu (Ü.KUR.KUR): an unidentified plant. It has a wide spectrum of use in the therapeutic context: 
for the sources and possible identification see CAD A/II 8081; Thompson 1949: 151-154 
“hellebore ‘Sneeze-plant.’” In Maglū one who recites the incantation is identified with the 
plant: “Incantation: Pure sulphur (and) atā'išu, the holy (guddušu) plant, | am" (VI 85, Abusch 
2016: 159, see also Abusch 2002: 207-211). 

atbaru ("**AD.BAR): basalt, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 393. 

ayyartu ("**pA): a kind of shell, maybe Cypraeidae, see Oppenheim 1963; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 438. 

azallü ("A.zAL-d; ÓA.ZAL.LÁ): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD A/II 524-525; AHw. | 92: 
‘Haschisch’(?); Thompson 1949: 220-222 Cannabis Indica). Thompson's theory that the plant is to 
be identified with cannabis is based on a passage ofthe Šammu šikinšu: “The azallū-plant, (whose 
appearance) is like (that of) kanašū and that is red - (its name) azallü; it is against melancholy” 
(BRM iv, 32, 19, Stadhouders 2011: 17 fn. 81, see URU.AN.NA: maštakal II 1ff.). He interprets kanašū 
as opium and translates nissatu with *depression of the spirit." The traditional identification with 
cannabis, however, is questionable (see Farber 1981: 271). In BAM 316 (iii 23—25) the plant is used 
against depression (see Couto-Ferreira 2000c: 32). In the same text it used again against hip libbi 
(“breaking of his insides”) if crushed and drunk in beer (BAM 316 iii 19, see also Šammu šikinšu 
text II, 8 8 (1-2), Stadhouders 2011; 17). In BAM 1 iii 35 the plant is associated with the sexual 
desire: azallá : KI.MIN (= nis libbi) : nissata lā isi *azallü-plant : for ditto (= sexual desire) : he will 
have no pains" (see Attia and Buisson 2012: 29, see BAM i 59; ibid. 318 iii 29). Except for these 
passages, as CAD A/II 525 reminds us, there is more evidence for considering the plant a narcotic. 
In fact, against the interpretation of Thompson, Landsberger (1967a: 51-52 fn. 183) points out the 
correspondence between this plant and hatti-re (lit. “shepherd’s-crook,” Equisetum, CAD H 156) 
proposing its identification with Polygonum, a plant characterized, as the Equisetum, by nodes. 
Böck (2014: 142) argues that both azallü and hatti-re'f are names for the plant lišān-kalbi. Seeds, 
leaves and roots of the plant are also used in medical texts. 

azupīru (ÜHAR.SAG): traditionally identified with saffron or with safflower (Carthamus 
tinctorius) for etymological reasons (see CAD A/II 530—531; AHw. | 93; Thompson 1949: 
159; Landsberger 1964: 260 fn. 56, Bottéro 1957—1971: 341a, 344a; Vincente 1991: 351), 
but as pointed out by CAD A/II 531 the identification is not supported by its use (see 
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the mentioning of seeds). It is used both as a spice and in the therapeutic context. It is 
frequently associated with the Ū.KUR.RA/nīnū-plant. Interestingly, it is mentioned in Maglü 
for its use against witchcraft: krma azupiri lisappiruši kispūša “Like azupiru-plant may her 
witchcraft cut her down" (V 28, Abusch 2016: 136). Note the “secret names” of the plant 
are “dust around' the tracks of a male goat / dust from the tracks of a wronged/oppressed 
woman" (URU.AN.NA: maštakal IIl 21-21, Rumor 2017: 7) and in fact the male goat is an 
animal which often appears in this corpus. 

baltu (**»iy): thorny bush, perhaps a variety of acacia, maybe Acacia erioloba (Acaia giraffae: 
camelthorn), see CAD B 65-66; AHw. | 100; Civil 1987: 41. 

barīrātu (2*/“Lum.ya): an unidentified aromatic plant, maybe Ferula persicana and its gummy resin 
(sagapenum), see CAD B 111; AHw. | 107; Thompson 1949: 361-364; Kinnier Wilson 2005: 
20-21. See Šammu šikinšu, text II § 24’ it is plant for purification. 

billi ("**bil-li): an identified stone used for amulet necklaces, see CAD B 228-229; AHw. 1126. 

binu (®®bi-nu, also ®®SınıG): tamarisk, see CAD B 239—242; AHw. | 127; Perdibon 2019: 146—149 with 
previous bibliography. 

bukānu (£*GAN.Us): it is difficult to determine the reading of the Sumerogram; according to Stol 
(2009b: 167) it would be the pseudo-logogram for kam'atu (*kam’u) ‘truffle,’ whereas according 
to Scurlock (2006a: 216) it stands for kiškanū, an unidentified tree (see CAD K 453). In the 
opinion of Abusch and Schwemer (2011: 469), which I follow here, it stands for a variant of 
siš/ūGAN.NA/bukānu (lit. *pestle"-plant), an unidentified medicinal plant (see CAD B 308; 
AHw. 1136; Schwemer 2007b: 114; Schwemer 2009: 66). The bukānu-plant is used twice in 
nīš libbi prescriptions and in an incantation in which the plant has the power to undo the 
fascination performed by the witch, No. E.2. This role against witchcraft is underscored by its 
use in the anti-witchcraft ritual: *(I have equipped myself against you (7 witches)) with the 
bukānu-wood which that undoes witchcraft" (KAL 2, 36, rev. v 40', Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 
166, No. 7.8.1: 23'). 

buluhhu (“"BULUH): an aromatic plant, see CAD B 74-75 ‘a tree and its resin, galbanum'; AHw. | 101 
*Galbanum-Kraut'; Thompson 1949: 342-344 Ferula gummosa. 

burāšu (*"Li): juniper, see CAD B 326-328; AHw. 1139; Perdibon 2019: 159—160 with previous 
bibliography. 

būšānu (AB): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD B 351; AHw. | 143; Thompson 1949: 
150-151 Helleborus orientalis or foetidu; Kinnier Wilson 1966: 52-54 *wild grapes,' but 
Lambert 1969: 37 does not agree. See BAM 1iii 20-21 where the plantis called *dog of 
Ninigizibara," whereas in URU.AN.NA: maštakal 11 109-110 it is “dog of Gula.” See also AMT 
19, 7: 4: “The būšānu-plant whose [name is] ‘name of Gu[la]" (for other possible names of the 
plant, see URU.AN.NA: maStakal Il 108: 120, Böck 2014: 132-133, among these names we are 
reminded of DŪ.A.BI SIG5/kal damig “good for anything”). Böck (2014: 157-158) argues that 
būšānu is another name of liSan-kalbi. The term comes from ba’asu ‘to stink, smell badly’ 
perhaps a reference to the particular smell of the plant, lit. *smelly-plant." The plant has a 
vast medical use (for the text references in which the plant is used alone see Thompson 1949: 
272-273; Bóck 2014: 131-140; CAD B 351). It has precisely the same name as būšānu-sickness 
(see Köcher BAM 6: xvi; Kämmerer 1995: 157; Volk, 1999: 27-30; Scurluck and Andersen 
2005: 40-42; CAD B 351) and is used to eradicate it. The plant does not often appear in the 
anti-witchcraft texts. 

dadānu (*kIš11g.HAB): itis possible that this is a subspecies of a&agu, maybe acacia, based on the 
use in its logogram of the sign KiSI4«. See its mention in URU.AN.NA: maštakal | 178 in the ašāgu 
group. See CAD D 17 “a subspecies ofthe false carob'; AHw. 1148 'Sterndistel'(?); Thompson 1949: 
184-185 ‘centurea’; Civil 1987: 47 Prosopis farcta). The plant occurs in medical texts for both 
external and internal use, in the latter case often to cure “restriction” (hiniqtu, see Geller 2005). 
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ēdu (oıLı; *e-di): lit. “solitary-(plant),” an unidentified medical plant. According to URU.AN.NA: 
mastakal | 236, it is to be identified with hatti-re'i *shepherd's-crook," associated with the 
azallü-plant (HAR-ra = hubullu XVII 106-107, see Landsberger et al. 1970 = MSL 10: 186). See 
Thompson 1949: 353-354; Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 469. See Šammu šikinsu text 1 § 2-3, 
text II 8 25’ and 39’. 

egemgiru (“NiG.GAN.GAN): the plant has been identified as rocket (Eruca sativa) by the Syriac and 
Arabic cognates (see CAD E 43 ‘rocket’; AHw. 1189 ‘Rauke’; Holma 1913: 67; Thompson 1949: 
211-212). The plant is used for anus problems in BAM 1 iii 6, 14-16. The use of the plant 
in therapeutic contexts is not frequent, although in BAM 1 the plant is mentioned for anus 
problems. In the corpus published by Geller (2005), however, there is no mention of this 
ingredient. 

elikulla (te-li-ku-la) (also elkulla, elikulla, ilikulla, erkulla): an unidentified medical plant, see CAD E 100; 
AHw. | 203. In medicaltexts sometimes treated as separate drugs, see Abusch et al. 2020: 471. 

ennēnu (*iN.NU.HA) (also inninnu): a kind of barley, see CAD l-J 151; AHw. | 219. 

erēnu (eren, ®®eri,-ni): cedar, see CAD E 274, 279; AHw. | 237; Thompson 1949: 282-285; Perdibon 
2019: 153-156 with previous bibliography. 

ēru (S5MA.NU): itis a tree native to Mesopotamia, whose wood is used mainly to produce canes. 
CAD E 320 suggests that it is a variety of cornelian cherry (Cornus mas), since a variety of eru is 
called murrānu, which appears as a foreign loan in Aramaic, murrānā 'cornelian cherry? and in 
Syriac mürranita meaning baculus, corno facta, hasta. Thompson (1949: 298—300) identifies 
the plant with laurel, for both the similarity to Arabic ghar, Laurus nobilis, and its medical use 
(see also Salonen 1939: 99 and 152; Birot 1993: 50d). Another interpretation, as the ash tree, 
is offered by CAD M/I 221; CAD M/II 220; CAD S 202; AHw. 1 676. Kinnier Wilson (1988: 81 and 
fn. 24) considers it ‘wild pomegranate.’ According to Steinkeller (1987: 91-92), none of the 
above identifications can be accepted, so instead he proposes the willow (Salix acmophylla). 
See also Postgate 1992: 185—186; Powell 1992: 102—103; Jiménez 2017: 217-223; Perdibon 
2019: 160—162. The tree is used for therapeutic purposes as an ingredient. The bud, leaf, root, 
seeds, and, as in our case, the green "part" (probably referring to the still green branches) 
are used. Figurines of the seven sages (ūmu-apkallū) are made from its wood (KAR 298: 2, 
CAD E 320; see Wiggermann 1992: 65). The tree is called *weapon of the gods": *Oh eru-tree, 
strong weapon of the gods, created for the sake of your sweet shade" (KAR 252 ii 51-52, CAD 
E 319); “He placed on his head the ēru-wood, the august symbol of Anu” (Geller 1980: 29, ll. 
75’-76’). For more textual sources where the tree has a magical significance see Wiggermann 
1992: 79-85. Generally speaking, the tree seems endowed with intrinsic magic-prophylactic 
properties, which is why itis used in the magic-therapeutic field, in order to chase away evil. 
The use of this tree, along with the sikillu-plant (and other ingredients), in the nīš libbi context 
demonstrates the purifying and prophylactic function of such a therapeutic prescription. 

erū (""*URUDU): copper, see CAD E 321-323 s.v. erü A. 

ŪGAB.LAM: an unidentified medical plant. 

gabü (IM.SAHAR.NA,.KUR.RA): alum, see CAD G 7, 279; AHw. | 272. 

gišimmaru (GIŠIMMAR): date palm, see CAD G 102-104; AHw. | 292; Landsberger 1967a; Perdibon 
2019: 150—153 with previous bibliography. 

harmunu (BAR. HUM.BA.SIR): an unidentified plant, see CAD H 104-105; AHw. | 326. 

hašhūr api ((GIš.HAŠHUR.GIŠ.GI): lit. “marsh apple,” see CAD H 139; AHw. 1 534. Thompson (1949: 255) 
suggests an identification with the ‘gall-apple,’ but it remains uncertain. In BAM 380 r. 42-44 
(dupl. BAM 381 iii 37-40) the plant is considered suitable treatment for the loss of sexual 
desire. The plant is used frequently in the anti-witchcraft corpus in large medical prescriptions. 
Table LXIII of the Ušburruda series, from the anti-witchcraft corpus, mentions the plant along 
with other ingredients, many of which appear in nīš libbi prescriptions. The symptoms are 
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varied, but some of them are closely related to the ni3 libbi ones. In addition to a general state 
of psycho-physical discomfort, the patient's "(desire) to go to a woman is reduced, does not 
desire a woman" (tablet LXV of the canonical USburruda series, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 
118, No. 7.2). The symptom "(his desire) to go to a woman is reduced," can also be found, 
always amongst others, in other anti-witchcraft rituals. One of the evil actions consists of 
manufacturing male figurines and giving them to a dead man. This action of the witch is typical 
of nīš libbi texts (BAM 460 obv. 16, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 417, No. 10.4.1: 16). In an 
Ušburruda incantation the plant is taken and given to the patient to eat by the god Asallubi 
(Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 183, No. 7.8.9: 31"). In a medical prescription (Ušburruda) it is 
used, along with the aprušu-plant in form of an oil-based ointment to cure a bewitched man, 
suffering from abdominal as well as epigastric problems (BAM 434 obv. iii 13 and ibid. 90 r. 11’, 
Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 215, No. 7.10.1: 43"). The plant is described as an ingredient used 
for stomach problems in BAM 1: ii 48. Another indication can be found in CT 14, 36 79-7-8,22 
r. 3 for stopping the blood. It is even mentioned in the Šummu šikinšu series but unfortunately 
the text is fragmentary (Stadhouders 2011: 4, § 30). 

hasbüru (GIS.HASHUR): apple-tree, see CAD H 139-140; AHw. | 333-334. 

hašū (ÉBAR.HAR): the plant does not have a broad strictly medical use; it is used particularly in texts 
against ghost attacks (Scurlock 2006a: 778) and against witchcraft (Abusch and Schwemer 2011) 
as well as as a spice (see CAD H 144—145 B; AHw. 1335 III ‘Thymian’; Thompson 1949: 74 ‘thyme’). 
In BAM 1i 54 itis used against inflammation; ii 10 against the Sibit Sari-sickness. It is also a 
remedy for a bleeding anus if pulverized and drunk in beer (BAM 99 r. 38, Geller 2005: 214). The 
plant is used for problems related to the anus (BAM 99 r. 38, Geller 2005: 214) and inflammation 
caused by the sun's heat, diagnostic categories related to the absence of sexual desire (for other 
sources see Thompson 1949: 74). The ingredient also has a magical value, as it is expressly 
employed against witchcraft. The poetic language is interesting, expressed by a paronomasia, in 
Maglü: “Like hasü-plant may her witchcraft chop her up (lihaššūši)” (V 32, Abusch 2016: 136). The 
power of the plant against witchcraft is stressed in two Maglü incantations: “I am sending against 
you (= witch) hašū-plant and sesame (šamaššammū)” (V 4, Abusch 2016: 134); * am lifting up 
against you kukru, the offspring of the mountain, (and) hašū-plant, the nourishment of the land 
(V 49, Abusch 2016: 139). Note the ‘secret names’ of the plant in URU.AN.NA: maštakal: “Black 
(spot/hair') from the leg of a donkey / claw of black dog” (III 46-47, Rumor 2017: 10) and the 
fact both animals, donkey and dog, often appear in the corpus in question and that the animal 
substances often come from the thigh of animals which mount their females. 

hatti-re’i ((NīG.GIDRU): litt. *shepherd's-crook," an unidentified plant. Böck (2014: 141-142, 
147-148, 157-158, 167) argues that hatti-ré’7 is a name for the plant būšānu (as lišān-kalbi, 
azallü, and sasuntu). See also CAD H 156. 

buldlu ("**NīR): semi-precious stone with black and white stripes, a type of agate, see CAD H 
226-227; AHw. 1 353; Frahm 1997: 147-148; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 436. 

huräsu (("**)kŪ.SI2): gold, see CAD H 245-247; AHw. | 358. When with the determinative NA,, like in No. 
C.1: 11, it designates a gold bead or perhaps a stone bead whose appearance is similar to gold. 

hüratu (58AB): an unidentified plant, see CAD H 247; AHw. | 358 ‘Gerber-Sumach’; CDA 121 ‘madder 
(Rubia tinctorum).' 

imbū támti (“KA A.AB.BA; KA tam-tim): it is present in HAR-ra = hubullu XI after words referring 
to sediments in rivers, probably indicating some mineral of the sea coast. In nīš libbi texts it 
appears along with the determinative na, (stone); while in URU.AN.NA: maštakal (I 664ff.) with the 
determinative ú (imbū indicates the fiber of the date palm). There are reasons to think that it refers to 
the coral or coral limestone. According to other scholars, itis a type of seaweed or seagrass (AHw. | 
375 ‘Alge, Algenschlamm'; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 421-422 ‘alga’; cf. CAD l-J 108-109 ‘a mineral’). 
In URU.AN.NA: maštakal it appears along with "KU.SA A.AB.BA : “MUL tam-tim ‘starfish’ (1 667-668). 
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imhur-ešrā (“iG1.n18): an unidentified medical plant, lit. “it heals (or counteracts) twenty (sickness)," 
see CAD l-J 117-118; AHw. | 376; Thompson 1949 122-125. See its mentioned in URU.AN.NA: 
mastakal, along with the plants azallü, hassu and imhur-Iim (Kinnier Wilson 2005: 49). See 
Summa šikinšu text Il, § 15 (1-2) (Stadhouders 2011: 17, see also text | § 20 (1-3)). See BAM 
379: “The imhur-ešrā-plant - it is good as a drug against feeble-mindedness, [Deputy Pow]er of 
Gula. (You apply) likewise" (ii 56, Stadhouders 2011: 35, ibid. 19: 16). In BAM 1 itis an ingredient 
for sickness of the stomach (rüN/takaltu) (ii 51, Attia and Buisson 2012: 28). The plant has a 
wide therapeutic function, it is used in prescriptions against the *ghost hand" always together 
with the imhur-līm and tarmuš plants (as in many other prescriptions), and often in groups of 
plants containing urnū (see Scurlock 2006a: 70—71 fn. 1222; Herrero 1984: 46—47; KADP 36 iii 
3-5; Practical Vocabulary ll. 95-97). The same three plants are mentioned in recipes to relieve 
kidney and rectal problems, particularly “restriction” of the bladder (see Geller 2005: No. 2 i 33, 
35, ii 4) and “flatulence” of the kidneys (No. 9 iv 18°). It is a remedy against witchcraft, like the 
imbur-lim and tarmuš plants (KADP 1 rev. V 19, 24, 27-28). See KAL 2 36: “(I arm myself against 
you witches) with the imhur-ešrā-plant that does not allow the magic to approach (the body)” 
(r. v 41' and dupl., Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 166, No. 7.8.1: 24’). These three plants appear 
frequently in the texts of anti-witchcraft. See in particular Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 126—127, 
No. 7.5: 1’-16’: the plant is held in the left hand (while he keeps tarmuš-plant in his mouth) of 
the one who recites the incantation dedicated to the god Šamaš. This ritualistic procedure is 
also reflected in a Bit rimki text, whose ritual protagonist is the king, and which is followed 
by the incantation Bel bēlī Sar šarrī Šamaš (W. 22730/6 r. iii 28—41, von Weiher 1983, No. 12). 
Another incantation against witchcraft emphasizes the properties of the plant to act against it: 
*imhur-ešrā-plant that does not allow magic to come near (var. adds: the body)” (Abusch and 
Schwemer 2011, No. 7.8.1: 24’). The identity of the plant is uncertain, according to Thompson it 
would be Chrysanthemum segetum (1949: 125), but there is not enough evidence to be sure. 

imhur-lim (úicı-lim): an unidentified medical plant, lit. “it heals (or counteracts) thousand 
(sickness),” see CAD l-J 118; AHw. | 376; Thompson 1949: 122-125; Perdibon 2019: 116. It is 
a widely used ingredient in nīš libbi rituals, and anti-witchcraft texts. In Maglü it is also used 
against witchcraft and defined as “the plant which releases" (VI 102, Abusch 2016: 161). See 
also Abusch and Schwemer 2011 No. 7.8.3: 17-30"; No. 8.7: 110”, 113"". It reoccurs in a group 
of seven plants in a ni3 libbi incantation which states that the cause of suffering is witchcraft, 
No. E.2. Note its ‘secret name’: “dust from the tracks of a wolf” (URU.AN.NA: mastakal Ill 23, 
Rumor 2017: 7), the wolf is mentioned several times in the corpus. The identification of the 
plantis still unknown, despite Thompson's idea that it could be a type of heliotrope (1949 
124-125). See Sammu šikinšu text 1, 8 24’: 62’, § 23’: 58'-61' (Stadhouders 2011: 10-11, see 
also ibid. text II 8 14 and BAM 379, ii 55’). In nis libbitexts, the plant is never used alone, in 
contrast to other medical texts in which it is employed for external use against the sting of the 
scorpion (AMT 91, 1 r. 12), as well as against itching. While its internal use, drunk in beer or 
wine, is good against snake bites (AMT 92, 7: 8); urinary problems; “restriction” of the bladder 
(instead of flour of the “male” mandrake and of the dadānu-acacia in beer) (AMT 59, 1: 30, see 
Geller 2005: 45, No. 2); birth with uterine problems (KAR 195 r. 18); menstruation (KAR 194: 37). 
The emphasis in the latter two examples is connected to the female world and in particular to 
birth and pregnancy: “Plant for a woman who does not bear" (BAM 380 r. 27; dupl. ibid. 381 iii 
19, see Stol 2000: 53). The plant is a remedy against the "restriction" of the bladder, crushed 
and drunk in wine (BAM i 25); against the inflammation by sun-heat, a possible cause of the 
absence of sexual desire (ibid. | 58); for the stomach (TUN/takaltu) (ibid. ii 50). 

isgūgu (Zi.KUM): a fine quality of flour, see CAD l-J 202-203; AHw. 1389. 

is pišri (G15 BOR): an unidentified medicinal plant, lit. *wood-of-release." The plant names 
bukanu and is pišri are interchangeable. See Abusch and Schwemer 2011 No. 7.10: 97’; 
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7.8.1: 23’; 7.8.4: 69’-73’; Abusch and Schwemer 2016, No. 3.4: 17 (cf. also No. 8.18: 17’). 
GIS BŪR/is pišri/gišburru is as a designation of the exorcist's ceremonial mace (gamlu). See 
its variant name **šīTA ‘weapon’ in Sumerian. For bukänu = “GAN.NA = *GAN.U; = is pišri = 
siššíta/ SËSITA see Schwemer 2007b: 114; 2009: 66, commentary on BM 40568 rev. 7. See 
Perdibon 2019: 167. 

kabullu (“ka-bul-lu): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD K 131; AHw. | 434. Thompson (1949 
14: 132) suggests the identification with the camphor, in Arabic kāfur, plant with aphrodisiac 
properties. Interestingly, the plant only appears in the nīš libbi texts, all of which makes identi- 
fication impossible. The suggestion by Thompson that it is an aphrodisiac is supported by the 
fact that it appears in this corpus. In any case, whether or not an aphrodisiac, the use of the 
plant can be associated with sexual desire. 

kammantu (SÁB.DUH; “ka-man-du): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD K 109-110; AHw. | 432 
*eine Gemüsepflanze'; Thompson 1949 163-164 'Rhus coriaria, sumach'; Donbaz and Stolper 
1993; Scurlock 2007 Lawsonia inermis L./‘henna.’ 

kamkadu (“kém-ka-du, ‘kan-ka-du): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD K 123-124; AHw. | 432 
‘eine in Felsspalten wachsende Pflanze’; Thompson 1949: 166-168 ‘Colchicum.’ 

kammu ša aškāpi (kam-ma šā AScAB): fungus of tanner (see KADP 11 iii 4-5), see CAD K 125 s.v. 
kammu A mng. b; AHw. | 433. 

kamünu ((GAMUN): cumin, see CAD K 131-132 s.v. kamünu A; AHw. | 434 s.v. kamünu |. 

kamūnu (UZU.DIR): a fungus, see CAD K 132 s.v. kamünu B; AHw. | 434 s.v. kamünu Il. 

ŪKASKAL.MUNUS: an unidentified medical plant. 

kaspu ((*^KÜ.BABBAR): silver, see CAD K 245-247; AHw. | 454. When with the determinative NA;, 
like in No. C.1: 11, it designates a silver bead or perhaps a stone bead whose appearance is 
similar to silver. 

kasü (Gazı): an unidentified plant used as a condiment and for medicinal purposes. Several 
identifications have been proposed, for example, Landsberger and Gurney (1957-1958: 
337-338) identify it with ‘mustard’ (see also CAD K 250; Thompson 1949: 194—197; Landsberger 
1967b: 151—152, No. 70). Choukassizian Eypper (2019) identifies it with tamarind. 

kazallu (*ka-zal-lu): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD K 309; AHw. | 467; Thompson 1949: 15; 
Postgate 1973: 174. 

kibrītu (P1š10.tīb; kib-rit): sulfur, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 423. It is notan ingredient much 
used in these kinds of rituals. In the magical context sulfur is often mentioned as related to 
purification as in KAR 43: *May you be as clean as sulphur" (l. 28, Ebeling 1931: 16, 26); or in 
Maglü: “| am the holy Sulphur, daughter of great heaven” (VI 69, Abusch 2016: 158), capable 
of delivering a man from witchcraft: “Sulphur, Sulphur, Sulphur, daughter of River, Sulphur, 
daughter-in-law of Rive [. . .]. May Sulphur rele[ase] the sorcery that the seven and seven have 
performed against me" (VI 78, 83). In Maglü, the one who recites the incantation is always 
identified with sulfur: *Sulphur my physique" (VI 98); “Like pure Sulphur my halir] (is pure)” 
(VI 102, also VI 85). In medical texts, in addition to its use for fumigation which often has the 
purpose of removing the evil spirits by means of its unpleasant smell, sulfur powder is also 
used, often along with other ingredients, for the preparation of balms with which the body is 
rubbed, or used on parts of the patient's body, such as the head and the skin (see AMT 1, 2: 8; 
BAM 159 vi 48; ibid. 156: 40; ibid. 156:45; ibid. 199: 4, see Thompson 1936: 40-41). 

kibrītu ru tītu (PES;,. íp ÚH. D): a kind of sulfur with a green-yellowish color, see Thompson 1936: 
38; Faber 1975: 190; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 451. 

kirbān-egli (ČLAG.A.ŠĀ.(GA)/GĀN/GĀ): unidentified medicinal plant, lit. “field clod”-plant, see CAD K 
401-404 s.v. kirbānu mng. 3; AHw. | 483-484 s.v. kirbānu mng. 8. 

kubtu (ku-ub-tū, also IM.DUGUD): lump of metal, see CAD K 487; AHw. | 495. 
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kukru ("GÜR.GÜR): an aromatic plant, often used for fumigation, see Thompson 1949: 262-265. 
The provenance of kukru-plant as being from the mountains is mentioned also in Maglū (V 49, 
VI 22, 24-25, 34-35, 67, VIII 47’), where in two passages the mountains are designated as 
holy (guddušūti, VI 25, 35) and in No. K.2: 23. See No. K.2: 22-23 and 25: “You, may they 
purify you may [they] c[leanse you], / the holy [kukru-plant]s, the inhabitants of the heights 
(and) mountain ran[ges]." The plant is used for purification practices. Note that *green frog" 
(musa"'iranu arqu) is maybe a ‘secret name’ for the kukru-plant and for the drug baqqu-gnat 
(URU.AN.NA: maštakal lll 43—43a, Rumor 2017: 10). 

kurkanü (tkur-ka-na-a): unidentified medicinal and aromatic plant, maybe turmeric, see CAD K 
560-561; AHw. | 510; Thompson 1949: 157-161; Scurlock 2020. 

kušru (Éku.GAG): kušru: unidentified plant, see CAD K 600; AHw. | 517; Thompson 1949: 203. 

laptu (“la-ap-ti, also Lu.GB**): maybe turpin, it is a rare ingredient used in the corpus, see CAD K 96 
s.v. laptu A ‘turpin’; AHw. 1 537 s.v. laptu ll 'Speiserübe.' 

lipāru (ÉMi.PÀR): a fruit tree or shrub, see CAD L 198 ‘a fruit tree’; AHw. | 554 ‘ein Baum oder Strauch’; 
Gelb 1982: 79-82 ‘Apfel’(?); Postgate 1987: 119-120 ‘Maulbeere.’ 

lišān-kalbi ((EME.UR.G1;): lit. “dog tongue”-plant, see CAD L 209; AHw. 1556. KADP 2: 40-42 
(Stadhouders 2011: 38) states that the lišān-kalbi-plant, upon which the gecko lies (MUŠ.DīM. 
GURUN.NA/pizallurtu), and whose other name is *Níc.aiDIR/hatti-re'? “shepherd’s-crook,” is good 
for sexual desire if pulverized and rubbed with oil upon the patient. In KADP 4 we find a similar 
passage, but in association with quite a different diagnostic problem — a woman “who does not 
give birth”: “The plant upon which the gecko usually lies: hatti-re? (‘shepherd’s-crook’) / its name 
is lišān-kalbi, for a woman who cannot give birth" (r. 36-37, Bóck 2014: 141). In BAM IV 380 (and 
dupl. ibid. 381 iii), the section preceding the one on the sexual desire, concerns pregnancy and 
childbirth (see Stol 2000: 52-53-54) and mentions the lišān-kalbi-plant and its seeds, used for a 
woman with a difficult labor (BAM IV 380 r. 31-32; ibid. 381 iii 23—24). Bóck, in her study on the 
goddess Gula (2014: 129—158), analyzes the plants būšānu, lišān-kalbi and sasuntu because, 
according to her, they are linked to the goddess. She argues that büsanu and lišān-kalbi are two 
names for the same plant (on the criticism of this interpretation see infra Chapter III fn. 369). 
The lišān-kalbi-plant has a wide medical use for a variety of problems and diagnostic categories. 
The plant is often used alone (see Böck 2014: 142—156) for internal use for stomach and urinary 
troubles, jaundice, childbirth, menstruation, and cough; externally for swellings, and as a poultice 
for the eyes. As an amulet it is useful for dog and snake bites. According to Thompson (1949: 
26-27), the plant can be identified as the Cinoglossa (lit. “dog tongue," in Arabic this plant is 
also called lisan al-kalb, also Böck 2014: 157—158). According to Böck, both lišān-kalbi-plant and 
the absence of sexual desire are related to the goddess Gula (contra Bóck's interpretation of the 
relationship between the goddess and the loss of desire see Chapter III fn. 369). 

maštakal (|1Ng.Ūš; "IN.NU.UŠ; also “URU.AN.NA): probably a kind of soapwort, see CAD M/I 391-320; 
AHw. 11 630; Thompson 1949: 39-43 'Struthium, Saponaria’; Maul 1994: 65; Panayotov 2018: 
208-209, on the contrary, Salsola; Perdibon 2019: 163-166. It is considered a purifying plant 
(see Maul 1994: 65) and is used against witchcraft (KADP 1 rev. v 19). This becomes evident 
since in the lexical lists it is associated with plants that have the same function, such as 
tamarisk (binu) and the sikillu-plant (HAR-ra = hubullu XVII 131ff.; URU.AN.NA: maštakal IIl 419). 
The medical use of the seeds of the plant is also confirmed by a letter of Urad-Nanā to King 
Esarhaddon on Prince Etlu-šamē-erseti-muballissu's health issues (Parpola 1970: 194, No. 251 
r. 10). Its purifying function is emphasized in many incantations and rituals: *May the tamarisk 
purify him, may the mastakal-plant absolve him” (Lipšur Litanies, Reiner 1956 136: 74). 
In Maglü: instructions for tablet VIII 157’-159’, Abusch 2016: 223; VIII 47—49”, ibid. 197-198; 
121-23, ibid. 29; | 46-49, ibid. 33-34; III 173, ibid. 109. See also Bit rimki, Borger 1967: 10, 
6-9; Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 188-189 No. 7.8.4: 3’-4’; ibid. 331 No. 8.6: 95’-96’; ibid. 
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347 No. 8.7: 105'”—112'”; CUSAS 32, II.A.4 No. 5i v 7’-36’, George 2016: 60. See also the ritual 
commentary in Livingstone 1986: 176—177 l. 5 where the plant is equated to the god Ea. 

mekku: a mineral, frit or raw glass used in the production of glass and as an amulet stone, see 
Schuster-Brandis 2008: 430. 

mikū (mi-ki-i): an unidentified medical plant, see CAD M/II 8 s.v. mekū; AHw. Il 642 s.v. mekū II ‘eine 
bittere Pflanze.' 

murdudū (SMuL.DÜ.DÜ in Bogh./ normal writing ®®mur-du-du): an unidentified plant used against 
witchcraft, see CAD M/II 219; AHw. II 675—676. 

nurmū ($ŠNU.ŪR.MA): pomegranate-(tree), see CAD N/II 345—347; AHw. Il 804-805. 

murru (ses): the term has been identified with ‘myrrh’ but it is not certain. The mention of 
its seeds also suggests a “native ‘bitter’ plant” (CAD M 222). In many texts it is difficult to 
understand, whether myrrh or a plant with astringent qualities is meant. See BAM 1i 22 where 
use of myrrh is made for bladder problems; Šammu šikinšu text II § 1 for purging the bowels; 
text Illa 8 4—5 good for the rectum. See also AHw. II 676; Thompson 1949: 309—310; Van Beek 
1958; Farber 1993-1997: 536—537; Jursa 2009: 163. 

muššaru (""*MUŠ.GĪR): semiprecious stone with red and white stripes, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 433). 

mūsu ("**mu-sa) the dictionaries (CAD M/II 246-247; AHw. II 670) give two meanings: the first 
one indicates a sickness, the second one a mineral. The müsu-sickness, characterized by 
incontinence, has been identified as urinary schistosomiasis (see Kinner Wilson 1968: 
245-246) or a urinary infection caused by stones or pyelonephritis (see Geller and Cohen 
1995: 1812-1813). The sickness also affects women (see URU.AN.NA: maštakal Ill 161). The 
müsu-stone, however, is employed for therapeutic and magical use in a variety of texts. 
According to CAD M/II 247, it may refer to kidney stone (in relation to the sickness) and 
consequently to the same mineral. Schuster-Brandis (2008: 432) thinks that the two should be 
separated. See also Herrero 1975: 49-50. 

nikiptu ($1M.* MAS; also NIN.URTA): an unidentified aromatic, gum-yielding plant, possibly a 
Euphorbia shrub (spurge), see Thompson 1949: 364. 

ninü (Ū.KUR.RA): an unidentified plant used in medical contexts and as a spice, see CAD N/II 241; 
AHw. II 791 ‘Ammi, Zahnstocherdolde’; Thompson 1949: 67-69 ‘ammi’; Kinnier Wilson 2005: 
50-51 ‘mint.’ In BAM 11 46 is a medicament for an attack(?) of ašru-sickness (see CAD A/ 
Il 460, for other readings see Attia and Buisson 2012: 36); iii 9—10 for colorectal sickness 
in a suppository to put into the rectum. Its use for rectal problems is confirmed by certain 
prescriptions, for example STT 100: 3’-5’and 9'-10', Geller 2005: 232—233, No. 43. It must 
be said that the plant has a broad therapeutic use; that is, it is considered an important 
ingredient in many diagnostic categories (see Thompson 1949: 67-68). In Maglü it is 
mentioned with a metaphor: "Like nīnū-plant may her witchcraft give way” (V 27, Abusch 2016: 
136). Its anti-witchcraft function is emphasized in a nīš libbi incantation to be recited by a man 
hit by a curse, No. E.2. In the ni3 libbi prescriptions it is an important ingredient. For example, 
it is applied to the flesh of the wren (digdiggu) and the NAM.GEŠTIN-bird in nīš libbi N prescr. 
5-6. Jiménez (2017: 342) emphasized the relationship between the wren and the plant. In fact, 
the name ofthe bird can be written Ni.NI-qu, thus recalling the name of the plant. In the lexical 
commentary HAR.gud (C l. 296, Landsberger 1962 = MSL 8/2: 179) the bird is called issür 
samedi *bird of the samedu-plant." This last plant has a logographical writing similar to that 
of the nīnū-plant (ÜKUR.RA): ÜKUR.ZI. 

nuburtu (ÚNU.LUH.HA): an unidentified plant used mainly in a magic-therapeutic context, see CAD 

N/II 322; AHw. Il 802; Thompson 1949: 354-358 Asafoetida. It is considered an important remedy 
against witchcraft. Its healing power against witchcraft is underlined in Maglü: “I have 
scattered nuhurtu-plant (upon a censer) at the head of my bed - nuhurtu-plant is especially 
strong, it will house all your witchcraft to wither” (VI 133’-134’, Abusch 2016: 163) and in the 
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instructions: *Incantation: “Ha! My witch, my inseminatrix'. / He recites (it) over nuhurtu-plant, 
you then place (it) upon the censer that is at the head of the bed. / You surround the bed with 
(colored) twine” (V 115-117, Abusch 2016: 219). In this series the plant is also the subject of 
an analogy through appearance: “Like nuhurtu-plant may her lips be made to shrivel” (V 35, 
Abusch 2016: 137, var.: “like root of nuhurtu-plant may [his witchcraft] cause him to shrivel”). 
In this regard Worthington writes: «The same idea of inherence assumes a more articulate form 
when nuhurtu is called upon it to nuhhuru sorcery *make it shrivel' - the name and function are 
obviously linked, and one must have been assigned on the strength of other» (2003: 6-7). In an 
Old Babylonian prescription, we read: “If a man is bewitched: He drinks root of nuhurtu-plant 
in sesame oil and will recover" (BAM 393 r. 13-14, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 65, No. 2.1.2). 
In BAM 1its medical properties are emphasized: “The resin ingredient of the nuhurtu-plant — 
medicament for the restriction of the bladder : he drinks it in the beer (or) you anoint it with 
oil (or) insert it into his penis by means of a small tube" (i 21); *The resin ingredient of the 
nuburtu-plant - medicament for the man who suffers from the sahhu-sickness : he drinks beer 
with honey, oil and beer" (ii 41, for sahhu-sickness see Scurlock and Andersen 2005: 704, 
No. 109, text 6.101). In medical texts that compile treatments of kidney and rectal problems it 
appears as a frequently-used ingredient (see Geller 2005). It is also present in the texts against 
ghost attacks (see Scurlock 2006a: 779). See, on the use of the medical plant, also Thompson 
1949: 354—355. The fact that it appears in the ni3 libbi texts is due to its ability to defeat 
witch's attacks, and probably for its medicinal properties against bladder problems, as well as 
urino-genital apparatus. 

nusābu (Inu-sa-bu): an unidentified medical plant, see CAD N/II 353-354; AHw. II 806 ‘eine 
Anemone'(?); Thompson 1949: 139-140. 

pallišu ("**NĪG.BŪR.BŪR): an unidentified stone, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 435. 

pappardillü ("**BABBAR.DIL): black semi-precious stone with white streaks, see Schuster-Brandis 
2008: 403-404. 

pappasītu (BA.BA.ZA.tīD): a kind of sulphur, see CAD P 111. 

parzillu (AN.BAR): iron, see CAD P 212-213; AHw. Il 837-838. 

puguttu (“pu-qut-td, *ŠkIŠI1g.H AB): a thorn, see CAD P 515-516; AHw. II 880. 

rihu ('*^ri-hu): an unidentified stone, note that it is not attested. The reading is uncertain. 

sag: an unidentified plant. The plant is equated with la-a-ar-tu in HAR-ra = hubullu XVII 
(Landsberger et al. 1970 = MSL 10: 108, |. 25), see also CAD L103 s.v. lardu. 

sabhü ("**sah-hu-u): an unidentified mineral or stone, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 441. 

samidu (Íkun.zi; “sa-mi-di): an unidentified vegetable, spice and medicinal plant, maybe a 
soapwort. It is a rare ingredient used in the corpus, see Tsukimoto 1985: 436. 

sāmtu ("**6u6): cornelian, Schuster-Brandis 2008: 413—414. 

sassatu ("sā-as-sā-ta; also "KI.KAL): a salt grass commonly growing along Babylonian waterways, see 
CAD S 194; AHw. II 1032 ‘Bodenbedeckung, Gras’; Civil 1987: 48 Poa sinaica (“meadow grass" or 
*bulbous bluegrass”); Landsberger (1934: 65) thinks that the meaning of the name of the plant 
is “Pflanze des unbebauten Landes." For other references see Landsberger 1933: 227; 1949: 
275 fn. 83. Grass is not often used in a therapeutic context; however, it has the power to deliver 
a patient from evil: *Grass that receives every evil receive (mine) from me and, grass, carry off 
my evil" (KAR 165: 14, Scurlock and Anderson 2005: 117; see also KAR 165: 21). The plant is also 
connected to purity: *May he make me as pure as sassatu-grass" (BMS 11: 25, cit. in CAD S 194); 
“In your presence (= Gods of the Night) I have (now) become pure like sassatu-grass" (Maglü | 
25, Abusch 2016: 29, see Landsberger 1934: 66). In Maglü the “raising” of the patient, which 
contrasts the evil action of the magician, is likened to the grass growing on the bank of the canal 
(VI 93, Abusch 2016: 160). Lamastu finds its refuge in the sassatu-grass: *Her abode is (in) the 
marshes, her lair in the grass" (Lamaštu 11121, Farber 2014: 174—175). In Surpu the god Girru 
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is invoked to placate the sassatu-grass, in this context negative, growing in the grass: "Ditto 
(= may placate) also the weed, sprung up in the grass" (V-VI 192, Reiner 1958: 35). In Surpu, 
among the many oaths, that of “the tearing up the grass" is invoked (VIII 50, Reiner 1958: 42). In 
Summa ālu it appears quite frequently (see Guinan 1996). In CT 39, 6: 7 grass is associated with 
arantu-grass (see Langdon 1916: 31). The problem is that often grass is written by means ofthe 
logogram KI.KAL, whose reading can be both, sassatu as well as arantu. 

sīhu (tsi-hu): unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD S 241-242 s.v. sthu B; AHw. II 1040 s.v. sīku Il 
*Wermut (Artemisia)'(?); Thompson 1949: 261-262 ‘pin blanc, Pinus Halepensis.’ 

sikillu (sii): unidentified medicinal plant, lit. “the pure (herb),” see CAD S 243-244; AHw. 
Il 1041 “eine Pflanze (Zizyphus-Art?),’ In URU.AN.NA: maštakal | 6 it is associated with the 
mastakal-plant; ibid. | 19 it is defined as maltakal šadi “mountain maštakal-plant” (see CAD 
S 244—245), while at ibid. III 4 its ‘secret name’ is “fat of ‘nest’ snake" (Rumor 2017: 4). The 
Sammu šikinšu remarks that the leaves of the plant are similar to those of the haðhür api-plant 
and that it is a plant for purification and to dispel witchcraft (text I, 8 19 (1), Stadhouders 2011: 7). 
The connection with purity is present even in the lexical lists: ÍSIKIL= KI.MIN 
(= ma-al-ta-kal), ū-si-ki-lu, $am-mu el-lu, “SIKIL.E.DE = šam-me te-lil-te, Ū.siKIL= šam-mu el-lu 
(HAR-ra = hubullu XVII 134ff.). Note the association with other plants such as tamarisk and 
mastakal, whose purifying function against witchcraft is known. In a nīš libbi incantation, 
No. E.2, the plant's role for the purification against witchcraft is mentioned. 

sū ("**su-u; also ""*ŠU.SAL.LA): probably a red sandstone, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 442—443. 

supālu: the term (CAD S 390-391; AHw. II 1059-1060) refers to two different plants: a variety of 
juniper (**ZA.BA.LUM; ÍNIGIN®?") and the supālu-plant (“MUNZER). For the reading ÓÍMUNZER of 
the signs "KI. 'NANNA see Civil 1966: 122-123. On the Sumerian term “munzer to be identified 
with liquorice see Civil 1987: 46; with Lecanora esculenta see Kinnier Wilson 2005: 5. The 
supālu-plant is mentioned in the Summa ālu series (CT 39, 9: 18, see Guinan 1996). Note the 
“secret name" of the plant in URU.AN.NA: maštakal: “dust of crossroad from burnt ashes" (Rumor 
III 19, 2017: 7) (see also URU.AN.NA: maStakal CT 14, 46 r. 1-7). The plant is associated with the 
ardadillu/aštatillu-plant in HAR.ra = hubullu XVII 44—47 (Landsberger et al. 1970 = MSL 10: 84). 

sasuntu (“sa-su-un-td; 5sa-su-ut-tá; *sa-su-um-tá; *a-su-su-um-tü|tum): an unidentified medicinal 
plant, see CAD: S 116; AHw. IIl 1087a; Thompson 1949: 277-278; Böck 2014: 158—163. In her 
study of the goddess Gula, Bóck (2014) analyzes the plant's relationship with the goddess of 
medicine. In fact, in URU.AN.NA: maštakal (l. 42a) the plant is called *Gula's plant." The same 
text states that the plant is used against the sāmānu-sickness (l. 42), as BAM 1 ii 19 (Attia and 
Buisson 2012: 27, see KADP 1 v: 15; CT 14, 41Rm. 362 l. 6'). Even in URU.AN.NA: maštakal 
(l. 286) the plant is mentioned for its ability to cure the bibirru-sickness. Sasuntu is also a 
medical ingredient against inflammation by sun-heat as stressed by BAM 1i 49. The plant is 
also used against the ašū-disease (BAM 1ii 3, Attia and Buisson 2012: 27). Another interesting 
use of the plant is against wild animals that come close to a house (KADP 1 15—17). In this 
regard Bóck writes: «Two explanations are possible, one referring to the smell of the plant, 
which was so unpleasant that it repelled the animals and another one, related to the ideational 
level. The use of Gula's plant sasuntu could have been motivated by the association with her 
dog, the plant would turn into an actual animal which as guard dog or sheep dog would keep 
(wild) animals away» (2014: 163). See its 'secret names': *head of a black raven" (URU.AN.NA: 
maštakal Ill 103); “wool of a virgin ewe" (ibid. IIl 123). 

surru ("**zū): black stone, maybe obsidian, see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 457. In the catalogue KAR 
158 it designates the male sexual organ: rāmka lü surru / sihatuka lü hurāsu "Your love is 
surru-black stone, your lovemaking is golden" (vii 43’-44’, Wasserman 2016: 212). 

šadānu säbitu ("**KA.GI.NA.DAB.(BA)): magnetite, see CAD $/1 36b ‘magnetite, lodestone’; AHw. Ill 
1123a 'Magneteisenstein'(?); George 1979: 134 fn. 47; Postgate 1997: 212 and fn. 45-46; 
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Salvini 1999: 380 and fn. 29; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 424—425. In Abnu šikinšu (BAM 194 vii 
15'-18') is defined "stone of truth" (Schuster-Brandis 2008: 33 and 39, text E). The connection 
between, justice, represented by the god Šamaš, and the magnetite can be found in Lugal-e 
497—512 (Seminara 2001: 176-177). The magnetite is used in many prescriptions, in particular 
for the making of amulets and necklaces (see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 425). An incantation 
against witchcraft attacks underlines the magical power of magnetite: “Incantation: | have 
equipped myself with magnetite, [...] ... [...]/ which does not allow evil magic to come near. 
You in heaven, pay attention to [me], you of the earth, listen to me!" (Abusch and Schwemer 
2011: 189, No. 7.8.4: 25’-26’). The ritual that follows involves making figurines of the male and 
the female magician whose mouths are sealed by a seal of magnetite, sent, according to the 
incantation, by the very Šamaš himself. The stone is also used for amulets to acquire 
sexual desire: BAM 419 ii’ 13'-iii' 5 (also BM 56148+V 41-42; CTMMA 2, 32 iii 12-14; K. 3010+v 
22'-36', see Schuster-Brandis 2008: 137, Kette 127). These stones must be wrapped into a 
woolen band of a reared-up ram. The ritual must be accompanied by reciting the *su.zi" and 
*KI.IN.DA.RAB" incantations (K. 3010+v 25'—26'). See that most of the ointments in nis libbi 
corpus are composed of iron and magnetite powder to rub on the male and female genital 
organs. The use of both ingredients is clearly to stimulate sexual attraction. 

šakirū (“Sakir): an unidentified plant, see CAD Š/1167—168; AHw. III 1140 ‘Bilsenpflanze’(?); 
Thompson 1949: 230 Hyoscyamus niger; contrary to this identification see Civil 1987: 42. 

Sammi balāti (0.NAM.TI.LA): lit. *plant-of-life." The name “plant of life" is mentioned in Neo-Assyrian 
royal inscriptions and in a letter addressed to the king in the form of similitude (see KWatanabe 
1994: 588—589; Kübel 2007: 190). The plant is mentioned in an incantation dedicated to the 
goddess Gula (KAR 73:30-31: “Gula 4” see Mayer 1976: 387; BAM 404): “I took this “plant 
of life’ of my lady (Gula) [...] and | came alive" (see KWatanabe 1994: 590). The only explicit 
reference to the plant in literature is in the mythological Sumerian composition /nana's Descent 
into the Netherworld. In this text, Enki creates kurgarra and galaturra and assigns them the 
“plant of life” and the “water of life" to revive Inana, which allows her to escape the underworld 
(ll. 224—225, 252-253). According to Watanabe, however, there is no relationship between the 
use ofthe plant on the one hand in the inscriptions, the letter and the mythological epic and 
on the other hand in incantations and therapeutic texts in general. Her opinion is that in the 
first case itis a similitude, an allegorical function, in the second a real substance. Clearly, then, 
one must distinguish between the real vegetal substance on one hand and the periphrastic 
or allegorical use of the expression "plant of life" on the other. Also, in mythological and epic 
literature, one can trace a therapeutic function for these substances, as also is the case with 
the “plant of life,” and one cannot draw a clear dividing line regarding its mention in texts of 
different nature (see KWatanabe 1994: 595). The plant is certainly used as a drug in therapeutic 
prescriptions (see Summa šakinšu text Illa, § 15’, Stadhouders 2011: 27 and ibid. 2012: 13). 
In this regard, Thompson (1949: 227—228) identifies the plant ingredient as opium. In BAM 
248: 34-35 (dupl. AMT 67, 1 iv 27-28) it is used to treat a woman who is giving birth when her 
labor is difficult: “You have received my present for you; give me the 'plant-of-life,' so that NN, 
daughter of NN, may have an easy delivery" (see for the ritual Veldhuis 1991: 253; Reiner 1996: 
37-38; Stol 2000: 71). 

šambaliltu (“suLim): fenugreek, see CAD $/1 310-311; AHw. IIl 1156; Thompson 1949: 64-65. 

šarmadu (GUR;.U3): an unidentified plant, used in therapeutics, see CAD S/11 64-65; AHw. IIl 1187; 
Thompson 1949: 228-230. 

šibburratu (ČLUH.MAR.TU/TŪ): an aromatic plant, not identified with certainty, see CAD 5/11 376; 
AHw. III 1226. According to Thompson (1949: 75—76), it is probably rue, possibly a syriac 
variety, Sabbárá, Paganum harmala. The plant is of therapeutic use, against the "restriction" 
ofthe bladder along with at least twenty other ingredients to drink in wine or strong beer on 
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an empty stomach (AMT 59, 1: 39, see Geller 2005: 47, No. 2); for an enema (along with other 
ingredients, BAM 409 r. 22); against urinary problems (along with 27 other ingredients, AMT 
82, 1 + duplicates ii 35', Geller 2005: 97, No. 9); against witchcraft (among many others: KUB 37 
43 i 9; ibid. 44: 23; BAM 434 iv 16). For an extensive study on rue in a general Semitic context 
see Stiehler-Alegria 2006. 

šikkurratu (šik-kur-rat): a reed or rush, see CAD Š/II 435; AHw. III 1234 'ein Teil des Schilfrohrs(?).’ 

Simru (Ū.KUg): lit. *fish-plant," maybe fennel. Another possible reading is urānu ‘anise’ or ‘fennel’ 
(also written “TAL.TAL). See URU.AN.NA: maštakal | 316-317. See CAD $/III 8-9, AHw. III 1238, 
1430. It is thus not a widely used plant in this corpus. 

Sumuttu (“SUMUN.DAR): maybe beetroot, see CAD $/III 301-302 'beetroot'(?); AHw. IIl 1276 ‘eine 
Gemüsepflanze Bete'(?); Thompson 1949: 49-51 “Beta vulgaris, beetroot'; Kinnier Wilson 2005: 
47-48. 

šunū (S5&E.NÁ.A): agnus castus, see CAD 5/Ill 309-310; AHw. Ill 1277; Thompson 1949: 296-298. 

šurdunū (isi. sÁ): an unidentified medicinal plant, possibly rocket, see CAD S/III 343-344.; AHw. III 
1283 ‘Rauke’(?); Thompson 1949: 210—212 ‘Eruca sativa’ (cf. egingiru-plant). 

šurmēnu (SUR.MIN): cypress, see Thompson 1949: 286—287; Perdibon 2019: 160. 

takdanänu (“tak-da-na-nu): an unidentified plant, see CAD T 70; AHw. IIl 1306 ‘ein Strauch’; 
Thompson 1949: 118. 

tarmuš (étar-mu3; tar-muš3): a plant identified as lupine by the comparison with Arabic and 
Aramaic, see CAD T 238-239; AHw. III 1331 ‘Lupine’; Thompson 1949 121-126 ‘lupine’. See 
Šummu šikinšu BAM 379, ii 57 (Stadhouders 2011: 35 and ibid. 19: 16). In BAM 1 ii 52 it is drug 
for the stomach (Attia and Buisson 2012: 28). Note the “secret name” of the plant in URU.AN.NA: 
mastakal: “Fat of a male pig mottled with red / fat from the kidneys of a white pig mottled with 
red" (III 51—51a, Rumor 2017: 11). In the anti-witchcraft texts, it is frequently used together with 
the imhur-Iim and imhur-esrä plants (see Herrero 1984: 46—47, also Thompson 1949: 121-126). 
In fact, all three are considered remedies against witchcraft (KADP 1 rev. V 19, 24, 27—28). 
Interestingly it also occurs in a ritual in which the bewitched patient in front of Šamaš has in his 
mouth the tarmuš-plant, in his left hand the imhur-ešrā-plant and in his right hand beer (K 3661 
r. iv 1-10’, Abusch and Schwemer 2011: 126-127, No. 7.5). 

tiyatu (“ti-ia-td; also “KU.NU.LUH(.HA)): an unidentified plant, used in medical contexts and as 
a spice, regularly combined and associated with nuhurtu, see CAD T 400; AHw. III 1357; 
Thompson 1936: 354. 

tullal (tu-lal): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD T 464; AHw. IIl 1369; Thompson 1949 
42-43. It is maybe a soapweed plant (like mastakal). In BAM 1i 34 is medicine for gall-bladder 
(martu) (for a discussion on reading and interpreting the signs see Attia and Buisson 2012: 

34; | fellow here CAD T 464). For other uses of the medical plants see Thompson 1949: 42. 

It is also employed in the anti-witchcraft texts in potions or amulets along with many other 
ingredients. The association between the tullal and maštakal plants is found in URU.AN.NA: 
mastakal 4—5. The plants' functions are similar and both are associated with washing and 
purification (see Maul 1994: 63 fn. 42, also Thompson 1949: 43; Bóck 2011: 693). In BBR No. 
11 iii 6 the bārū-diviner purifies (ütallal, Dt-stem from elelu) himself with tamarisk and the 
tullal-plant. In the Epic of Gilgameš the goddess Ninsun purifies herself before her prayer to 
Šamaš: “She went seven times into the bathhouse, / [she cleansed] herself in water (perfumed 
with) tamarisk and tullal-plant" (III 37-38, George 2003: 576—577). The plant has in fact been 
associated, through popular etymology, with the verb elēlu ‘to purify’ (CAD T 464; Thompson 
1949 42-43), hence its meaning literal meaning: “you make pure." 

turminü (““DUR.MI.NA): detritic rock or marble, see CAD T 487; AHw. 111 1373; Thompson 1936: 193; 
Landsberger 1970: 20; Schuster-Brandis 2008: 406. 

tabti amāni (MUN a-ma-ni(m)): a reddish salt, see CAD A/II 2; Thomposn 1936: 5-6. 
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ubülu (6NAGA): a plant (“salt-plant”) and its product (potassium), see Thompson 1949: 31-35. 

ugnū ("^za.GiN): blue stone conventionally translated as “lapis lazuli,’ see CAD U 195—202; AHw. III 
1426; Oppenheim 1970: 9-14; Polvani 1980; Rolling 1987-1990b: 488—489; Schuster-Brandis 
2008: 453-454. In incantation No. E.2 reference to its purifying quality is made. 

urānu (ü-ra-nim, also Ū.KU4/ "TĀL.TĀL): anise, see CAD U 206—207. Another possible reading of the 
logogram Ú.KU, is šimru, maybe ‘fennel.’ It is not a widely used in this corpus. 

urnü (ČBŪR): unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD U 234—235; AHw. 111 1432; Thompson 1949: 
77-79. The text BAM 1 mentions the plant twice: iii 1 for the sickness of the rectum; iii 17-18 
for an aching rectum (see Attia and Buisson 2012: 28). The plant is in fact used in many 
prescriptions, along with other ingredients, for kidney and rectal problems. In Summa 
Sikingu it is good for expelling urbatu-worms (BAM 379 ii 11’-12’, dupl. CTN IV, 195 + 196 iii 8’, 
Stadhouders 2011: 22, text II § 27’: 1-2). The same function can be found in BAM 380 r. 60-61 
(dupl. ibid. 381 iv 15-16). The plantis also used in anti-witchcraft rituals for the creation of 
potions, along with other common ingredients. According to Thompson (1949: 77-79), the 
plant would be mint (Mentha pulegium or Mentha piperita), whereas for Abusch and Schwemer 
(2011: 473) it suggests an identification with Ammi. 

urtū (tur-tū): an unidentified medicinal plant, see CAD U 256; AHw. IIl 1434; Thompson: 1949: 
350—351 Raetam Retama. It is described in BRM 4 32:10: “The urtü-plant is like tamarisk, 
but red." The plant is used against parasites that attack humans in BAM 1 iii 33 (Attia and 
Buisson 2012: 28, see also STT 92 iii 8^; AMT 1, 2: 7). The association with the arariānu-plant 
can be found in URU.AN.NA: mastakal: *a-ra-ri-a-nu = “ur-tu-u (KADP 2 i 24). The plant, as the 
ararianu-plant, usually is not mentioned in anti-witchcraft texts. 

ušū (Esi): ebony, see CAD U 326; AHw. III 1442 ‘Dunkelholzbaum’; Thompson 1949: 289-290. 

zumbi-huräsi (NIM.KŪ.SI»2): an unidentified medicinal plant, lit. “gold-fly,” see CAD Z 155; AHw. III 
1535. It only appears in a ni3 libbi prescription as a medical ingredient. The determinative Ū, in 
the expression "NIM.KŪ.GI A DIR “‘gold-fly’ to dissolve in water" (KADP 12 iv 68°), suggests that 
itis the name of a plant. 
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aban kas? (""*GUG.GAZI*"'): K prescr. 26: 71. 

aban lamassi (NA„.SLAMMA): K prescr. 27: 73. 

abāru (A.BĀR, lead): A prescr. 15: 25. 

abašmī ("**a-ba-aš-mu): F prescr. 17: 55. 

adammümu (wasp): (a-du-um-mi): stinger (KUN/ 
zibbatu): O prescr. 6: 9. 

akalu (NINDA, bread): B prescr. 1: 24; 
ennēnu-barley bread (NINDA *IN.NU.HA/ 
akal ennéni): D prescr. 3: 41. 

aktam (“ak-tam): No. D.4: 46. 

alamū (“a-la-mu): K prescr. 11: 45. 

algamišu ("ALGAMES): F prescr. 17: 56 
(restored). 

alpu (GU): hair from the leg (šarta ša puridi) 
of a breeding bull (Gu,/alpu puhälu): A 
prescr. 2: 6-7; thigh hair of a black bull 
(Sarat rapalte ša GU,.NITÁ GEc/alpi salmi): 
E prescr. 2: 63; saliva (rupustu): F prescr. 
12: 38-39; saliva of a reared-up bull 
(rupušti GU, zi.GA/alpi tebf): N prescr. 4 i 
18; phlegm of a reared-up bull (hahhu Gu, 
zi.GA/alpi tebf): N prescr. 12 iii 2. 

aluzinnu (a-lu-zi-in-ni): seeds (NUMUN/zēru): 
N prescr. 24 le. e. 6 (3 handfulls). 

amašpū (or ašpū) (""AMAŠ.PA.Ē; ""taš-pu-u): 
catalogue LKA 94 i 23; F prescr. 17: 54; 
K prescr. 30: 133. 

ambara (“am-ha-ra): C prescr. 2: 18. 

amīlānu (ŪLŪ.U19.LU): B prescr. 4 left e. ii 2; 
K prescr. 3: 28. 

amuzinnu: (Ča-nu-zi-ni): seeds (NUMUN/zēru): 
O prescr. 4: 5. 

ankinütu (San-ki-nu-tu): A prescr. 5: 15; root 
(suHuš/šuršu) A prescr. 17: 28; A prescr. 
23: 65 = Q prescr. 3: 9. 

arantu (a-ra-an-tu): H prescr. 3: 5 (restored); 
K prescr. 9: 42. 

arariānu (Ča-ra-ri-a-nu): H prescr. 2: 4; 
K prescr. 8: 40. 

ardadillu (ŠAŠ.TĀL.TĀL; “ar-da-dil-lum): A prescr. 
4: 14; A prescr. 22: 64 = Q prescr. 2: 6; 
A prescr. 24: 70; No. E.2: 39; F prescr. 5: 
22; F prescr. 11: 34; astatillu (*a3-ta-til-la): F 
prescr. 3: 14; root (suHuš/šuruš): K prescr. 
6: 34; K prescr. 19: 53. 

arkabu (ARKAB""**, a bat): guano (SEio/zü): 
K prescr. 31: 136 = N prescr. 8 ii 5; guano' 
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(rikbu): P prescr. 7 obv. 23; rikibtu: 
N prescr. 14 iii 11, 18; N prescr. 25 lo. e. 2. 

arrabu (PĒŠ.ŪR.RA, a mouse): X prescr. 1: 10^; 
tendon (sa/Ser’anu): E Bow ritual: 58. 

ašāgu (®*KıSı,., acacia): branch (PA/aru): E 
prescr. 6: 73—75; F prescr. 12: 37, 40—41; 
N prescr. 12 iii 2, 6 (restored); from a wall 
(Sá E.GARg/Sa igāri): K prescr. 21: 62 (Ms A). 

ašgigū ("^ a3-gi-gi): K prescr. 28: 77. 

ašnugallu ("^c1$.NU4.GAL, alabaster): No. E.2: 
38; K prescr. 26: 71; K prescr. 27: 74. 

ašgulālu (LaL): K prescr. 3: 28. 

ašpū see amašpū 

asu (*"GíR, myrtle): L prescr. 3: 8 (Ms A); myrtle 
oil (i/Saman asi): O prescr. 6: 14. 

asu (Az, bear): feat of a dancing! bear (Saman 
asi/i Az muttalliki): D prescr. 2: 29. 

atā'išu (G.KUR.KUR ): No. D.4: 46; F prescr. 8: 
26; F prescr. 9: 30. 

atbaru ("**AD.BAR, basalt): A prescr. 11: 21; 
K prescr. 21: 61. 

ayyalu (DÀRA. MAS): navel (abunnatu): K prescr. 
30: 129; penis (Gīš/ušaru): A prescr. 16: 
27; K prescr. 30: 131(?); antler (sı/garnu): 
A prescr. 16: 27; K prescr. 30: 129; N prescr. 
18 iv 3; rikibtu (ri-kib-ti): A prescr. 16: 27; 
No. B.2 variant B r. 34; No. C.1: 8, 11; No. 
F.3: 73(?); No. H.2: 18; K prescr. 30: 130; T 
prescr. 2 rev. 10^ hair of the tail of a male 
(stag?) (azappi zibbati zikari/KUN NITA): 
K prescr. 30: 132. 

ayyartu (^P): F prescr. 14: 48; F prescr. 17: 55 
(restored); K prescr. 27: 73; K prescr. 28: 78. 

azallū (ÉA.ZAL-ü; ÓA.ZAL.LÁ): A prescr. 7: 17; 
A prescr. 8: 18; A prescr. 9: 19; A prescr. 
14: 24; F prescr. 4: 17; K prescr. 12: 46; 
K prescr. 13: 47; K prescr. 16: 50; K prescr. 
21: 62; L prescr. 3: 8; P prescr. 3 obv. 8; root 
(suHuš/šuršu): A prescr. 17: 28; K prescr. 
6:33; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): B prescr. 1: 25; 
K prescr. 31: 138 = N prescr. 8 ii 7. 

azupiru (ÚHAR.SAG): L prescr. 3: 8; P prescr. 3 
obv. 8. 


ballüsitu (bal-lu-si-ti, a bird): spur (handuru/ 
hinduru): No. K.9: 164; L prescr. 5: 14; 
P prescr. 10 rev. 5. 
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baltu (Diy): root (suHuš/šuruš): K prescr. 18: 52; 
root of baltu (growing) over a grave 
(suuš *piņ ša UGU Kı.MAH/Surus balti ša 
eli kimahhi): K prescr. 3: 29; from a wall (Sá 
1z.zi/3a igāri): K prescr. 21: 62 (Ms. K, L); 
green (part) (sic;/arqütu): K prescr. 21: 60 
(Ms. A, F, G); resine (iLLU/Bilu): K prescr. 21: 
60 (Ms. K, M). 

barīrātu (ČLUM.HA): K prescr. 6: 32. 

billi ("**bil-li): F prescr. 17: 56. 

bīnu (*bi-nu, tamarisk): B prescr. 1: 27; No. K.5: 
104; tertennu (?): N prescr. 14 iii 12, 20; 
tamarisk water (A **bi-ni/mē bini): No. D.1: 
8; L prescr. 2: 6 (restored); knot (kisru): 
K prescr. 21: 60 (Ms. A, G). 

bukānu (85GAN.U;): No. E.2: 40 (Ms. A, D); 
F prescr. 7: 25; N prescr. 14 iii 13. 

buluhhu ("Bu Lug): A prescr. 12: 22. 

burāšu (ē"LI, juniper): A prescr. 24: 71; No. E.2: 
20; F prescr. 9: 29; No. F.4: 92; No. M.1 
ritual A: 14; R Bow ritual: 7^; juniper water 
(am šim_1/mē burāši): No. H.1: 3; K prescr. 
27: 75; pure juniper water (A"* šim 1 kū/mē 
burāši ellūti): R Bow ritual: 7/. 

burzigallu (*"8BuR.zI.GAL, a bowl): unfired (NU 
AL.ŠEG6.GĀ/lā sariptu): No. E.2: 23 (Ms. G). 

būšānu (“yas): K prescr. 13: 47; T prescr. 1 obv. l 
2’; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): A prescr. 22: 63 = 
Q prescr. 2: 6. 


dadānu (Si*kiš116.HAB): O prescr. 5: 7; T prescr. 
2 e. 8’; fruit (cuRUN/inbu): E Bow ritual: 
55; from mountain (kuR/šadū): N prescr. 
6 í 31; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): L prescr. 2: 
6; N prescr. 25 lo. e. 3; P prescr. 2 obv. 5; 
P prescr. 3 obv. 8; seeds from mountain d. 
(kuR/šadū): N prescr. 115. 

daššu (MÁS.NÍTA, buck): hair of a reared-up 
buck (sis MĀŠ.NĪTA zi-i/ Sarat dašši tebf): 
No. D.4: 61 (restored); *something little" 
of penis (Níc.TUR Sá ciS/sehertu ša 
ušari): No. D.4: 61; saliva of a reared-up 
buck (rupušti MĀŠ.NITĀ zi.GA/das3i tebf): 
N prescr. 4 i 19 (restored); blood of a 
reared-up buck (ÚS MÁS.NITÁ ZI.GA/dām 
dašši tebf): N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1. 

digdiqqu (AL.T1.Rī.GA""**, wren): E prescr. 4: 
68-69; N prescr. 5 i 23-27. 


ēdu (biLi; *e-di): A prescr. 7: 17; K prescr. 3: 28; 
K prescr. 12: 46; K prescr. 21: 59 
(Ms. G); root (suHUS/SurSu): A prescr. 17: 
29; K prescr. 15: 49; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): 
T prescr. 2 rev. 9’. 

egemgiru (ÍNíG.GÁN.GÁN): A prescr. 24: 69; 
seeds (NUMUN/zēru): T prescr. 2 rev. 9°. 

elikulla (te-li-ku-la): N prescr. 14 iii 11. 

eper askuppi (SAHAR I.DIB): of house(?) (E/bitu): 
D prescr. 2: 29. 

eper kimahi (SAHAR KI.MAH, dust of a grave): 
K prescr. 29: 126. 

aribu (uca""**"): innards (or head) of a black 
raven (ŠĀ (or sac) UGA™="" GE,/libbi(or 
qaqqad) aribi salmi): L prescr. 1: 5; innards 
of a male raven (libbi UGA"'5*" NITA/aribi 
zikari): N prescr. 25 lo. e. 1; skull (ucu/ 
muhhu): P prescr. 7 obv. 22. 

erénu (®®EREN; *eri,-ni, cedar): oil (i.Giš/ 
šamnu): F prescr. 8: 27; ‘resine’ (05/damu): 
K prescr. 21: 63. 

eršu (SÓ NÁ, bed): No. E.2: 41-45. 

ēru (5MA.NU): knot (ZŪ.KEŠDA/kisru): K prescr. 
21: 60 (Ms. F; omitted in K; restored in M); 
seeds (NUMUN/zéru): K prescr. 31: 137 — 
N prescr. 8 ii 6; green (branches) (sıG,/ 
arqütu): P prescr. 4 obv. 12. 

erū (""*URUDU, copper): male (NĪTA/zikaru): 
M prescr. 6: 23. 


ŪGAB.LAM: F prescr. 15: 50. 

gabū (IM.SAHAR.NA,.KUR.RA, alum): A prescr. 
6:16. 

gišimmaru (GIŠIMMAR, date palm): N prescr. 
14 iii 13. 


harmunu (ÜHAR.HUM.BA.SIR): K prescr. 21: 60. 

hašhūr api (ČGIš.HAšHUR.GIŠ.GI): A prescr. 9: 19; 
E Bow ritual: 55; F prescr. 8: 27. 

hashüru (GIŠ.HAŠHUR, apple-tree): K prescr. 13: 
47; leaves (ú): A prescr. 8: 18(?); seed of a 
small apple tree (NUMUN "HAŠHUR LĀ/zēr 
hašhūri mati): No. K.2: 22; branch (PA/aru): 
K prescr. 32: 168. 

hašū (ÜHAR.HAR): B prescr. 3 left e. i 1; No. D.4: 
46; K prescr. 21: 59 (Ms A); root (suHUS/ 
šuršu): A prescr. 17: 28; F prescr. 5: 21. 


hatti-r&'i ((NīG.GIDRU): K prescr. 11: 45; root 
(suHuš/šuršu): A prescr. 17: 29; K prescr. 
19: 54. 

hulàlu ("*^NÍR): K prescr. 14: 48. 

hurāsu ((*^Kü.si5;, gold): A prescr. 15: 25; No. 
C.1: 11; No. E.2: 38; K prescr. 22: 65; seven 
grains (7 SE/uttatu): No. K.3: 91. 

hūratu (®®HAB): seeds (NUMUN/zēru): A prescr. 
4: 14; K prescr. 2: 7. 


imbū tämti ("KA A.AB.BA; KA tam-tim, coral 
limestone): F prescr. 6: 24; F prescr. 10: 31; 
M prescr. 5: 21. 

iméru (ANSE, donkey): hair(?): A prescr. 2: 8. 

imhur-esrä (“1G1.N15): A prescr. 6: 16; A prescr. 
13: 23; No. E.2: 39; E Bow ritual: 54; No. M.1 
ritual B: 13; M prescr. 4: 20. 

imhur-līm (liG1-lim): A prescr. 24: 69; No. E.1 
var. B rev. 23; No. E.2: 39; E Bow ritual: 54; 
F prescr. 5: 21; F prescr. 10: 31; F prescr. 
14: 48; H prescr. 1: 1; K prescr. 20:55; M 
prescr. 1: 1; No. M.1 ritual A: 13; M prescr. 3: 
19; M prescr. 4: 20; Q prescr. 4: 11. 

immeru (uDU, sheep): wool from forehead 
((síc) ina SAG.KI uDU Ku;s-si/(3ipàt) ina pūt 
immeri parsi): No. E.2: 42-44; hair ofthe 
tail (Sahrat kuN/zibbati): N prescr. 4 i 20; 
wool of the perineum (sic /šīpāt šabrīšu): 
N prescr. 4 i 21. 

immeru (UDU.(NITĀ), ram): hair(?): A prescr. 2: 8; 
wool of a reared-up ram (SÍG UDU.NÍTA zi-i/ 
šīpātimmeri tebi): No. D.4: 62; F prescr. 
17: 57; wool of a ram (sic/šīpāt puhūli): 
O prescr. 6: 11; wool from forehead ((sía) 
ina SAG.KI/(STpåt) ina pūt puhäla): No. E.2: 
42—44; fleece (*SĀka/itgu): No. K.3: 94; 
tail wool (SÍG KUN, šīpāt zibbati): N prescr. 
10 ii 27-28; U prescr. 2 5-6 (restored); 
tail of a reared-up ram (KUN pu-ha-li zi-i/ 
zibbat puhali tebi): No. K.8: 155; blood (03 
(dāmu): E prescr. 3: 65; throat (napštu): 
F prescr. 13: 42; N prescr. 16 iii 29; P prescr. 
6 obv. 19; kidney (ELLAG/kalitu): K prescr. 
4: 30; saliva of a reared-up ram (rupusti 
uDU zI.GA/immeri tebi): N prescr. 4 i 19; 
N prescr. 18 iv 3. 

isgūgu (zi.KUM, a flour): N prescr. 8 ii 10. 

is pišri (GIS BŪR): No. E.2: 40 (Ms. G). 
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issür hurri (BURU;.HABRUD™,(Da)™5"", MUSEN 
hur-ri, partridge): general (often male, 
(NITĀ/zikaru): A prescr. 1: 3; N prescr. 1i 
2-6; N prescr. 3i 12-16; N prescr. 24 le. 
e. 1-7; reared-up for the mating (Sá a-na 
Us ZI.(cA)/3a ana rakabi tebü): E prescr. 
5: 70-72; N prescr. 2 i 8—10; innards (SA/ 
libbu): A prescr. 1: 4; A prescr. 10: 20; A 
prescr. 18: 31; E Bow ritual: 56; E prescr. 
6: 76; F prescr. 12: 38; K prescr. 23: 66; L 
prescr. 4: 10; N prescr. 12 iii 1; P prescr. 9 
rev. 9; S prescr. 2 obv. 7’; blood (ūš/dāmu): 
A prescr. 21: 62; B prescr. 1: 14; EBow 
ritual: 55; E prescr. 6: 74; F prescr. 10: 32; 
F prescr. 12: 37; No. F.2: 63; No. K.5: 103; 
K prescr. 32: 168; L prescr. 2: 6; N prescr. 
25 lo. e. 2; P prescr. 7 obv. 22; head (SAG. 
DU/gaggadu): No. C.1: 10; skull (ucu/ 
muhhu): N prescr. 15 iii 24; penis (GIS/ 
ušaru, mušaru): F prescr. 13: 42 (restored); 
N prescr. 4 i 17 (Ms A); N prescr. 16 iii 28; 
testicles (Sır/isku): N prescr. 4 i 17 (Ms B). 

išātu (ızı, fire): A prescr. 3: 13; No. K.2: 21; S 
prescr. 1: 4’. 

itqu (SAKA, fleece): A prescr. 3: 10; K prescr. 21: 
63; L prescr. 2: 6. 


kabullu (ka-bul-lu): A prescr. 24: 70; F prescr. 3: 
14; Q prescr. 1: 3; (ka-bu-ul-ta’): O prescr. 
5:7. 

kalbu (UR.GI,, dog): N prescr. 13 iii 7; hair(?): 
A prescr. 2: 8; excrement (zü): Y presc. 1: 2". 

kalümu (SILA,): wool of a male lamb which is 
reared-up for mating (SÍG SILA, NITA Sá ana 
Us zi-ü/ 3ipàt kalümi zikari ša ana rakābi 
tebü): K prescr. 27: 75-76. 

kamantu (AB.DUH; “ka -man-du): A prescr. 7: 17; 
A prescr. 14: 24; K prescr. 10: 43; K prescr. 
11: 45; K prescr. 12: 46. 

kamkadu (*käm-ka-du; *kan-ka-du): K prescr. 10: 
43; root (suguS/3uru3): K prescr. 6: 34. 

kammu ša aškāpi (kam-ma šā ASGAB, fungus 
of tanner): D prescr. 2: 29. 

kamünu (ÉGAMUN, cumin): O prescr. 5: 7. 

kamünu (UZU.DIR, a fungus): W prescr. 3: 4'; 
from mountain (UZU.DIR.KUR.RA/kamūn 
šadi): No. M.1 ritual A: 13. 

karanu (E”GESTIn, wine): A prescr. 20: 61; 
A prescr. 21: 62; A prescr. 22: 64 = Q 
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prescr. 2: 8; A prescr. 24: 72; O prescr. 4: 6; 
N prescr. 5: 8; T prescr. 2 e. 8; stong wine 
(@®GeStın/karanu dannu): Q prescr. 1: 5; 
T prescr. 2 rev. 11’. 

karānu sahtu (**GEŠTIN.ŠUR.RA, grape juice): 
D prescr. 4: 47; E prescr. 2: 64 (not/lü); F 
prescr. 5: 23; precious (KAL/agru): B prescr. 
1: 15. 

ŪKASKAL.MUNUS: N prescr. 21 iv 17. 

kaspu ((""")KŪ.BABBAR, silver): A prescr. 15: 25; 
No. C.1: 11; No. E.2: 38; K prescr. 22: 65; 
seven grains (7 SE/uttatu): No. K.3: 91. 

kāsu (ka-si; cup): unfired (Nu AL.ŠEGg.GĀ/lā 
sariptu): No. E.2: 23 (Ms. F). 

kasü (GAZI”*", mustard): mustar water (A GAzI?'/ 
mé kasf): No. D.3: 37; N prescr. 14 iii 16. 

kazallu (*ka-zal-lu): ^ prescr. 17: 28; root 
(suguS/3urus): K prescr. 6: 35. 

kibritu (P1š10.tīb; kib-rit, sulfur): A prescr. 1: 
2; A prescr. 3: 13; No. E.1var. B rev. 23; H 
prescr. 1: 1; K prescr. 5: 31; M prescr. 3: 19. 

kibrītu ru tītu (PEš1.tīD ÜH.“iD, a sulphur): 
M prescr. 1:1. 

kirbān-egli (LAG.A.SÀ.GA): L prescr. 3: 8. 

kita (scapa, flax): No. E.2: 40; K prescr. 26: 
72; string (DUR/furru): K prescr. 26: 72; K 
prescr. 30: 132 (restored); string (Gu/gū): 
M prescr. 5: 22. 

kubtu (ku-ub-tū, lump of metal): B prescr. 2: 44. 

kukru ("GÜR.GÜR): F prescr. 9: 29; No. L.2: 25. 

kulbibu (NIM.LĀL, ant): head of a red ant 
(sAc.Du/gaggad kulbībi sa;/sāmi): O 
prescr. 6: 10. 

kupatinnu (ku-up-pa-ti-in-ni; ku-up-pf-ta-an-ni, 
ka-pa-ti-in-ni, a kind of pellet): N prescr. 
8: 11-12, 14; of clay (Sa IM/tīdi): P prescr. 
11rev. 7. 

kurkanū (tkur-ka-na-a): No. O.1: 24. 

kurkurratu (a pot): M prescr. 2: 18. 

ku&ru (Éku.GAG): A prescr. 10: 20. 


laptu (“la-ap-ti): O prescr. 4: 4. 

lipāru (ÉMi.PÀR): A prescr. 10: 20. 

līš kunāši (NĪG.SILA,.GĀ ZĪZ.AN.NA, emmer 
dough): D Diagn: 24. 

lišān-kalbi ((EME.UR.GI,): A prescr. 5: 15; 
A prescr. 22: 63 = Q prescr. 2: 7; A prescr. 
23: 65 = Q prescr. 3: 9; No. D.4: 46; D 
prescr. 5: 49; F prescr. 11: 34; F prescr. 14: 


48; K prescr. 21: 62; No. K.3: 90; N prescr. 7 
ii 1; P prescr. 3: 3; Q prescr. 1: 3 (restored); 
root (suHuš/šuršu): A prescr. 20: 60; 
A prescr. 24: 69; K prescr. 6: 32; K prescr. 
19: 53; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): K prescr. 31: 
138 (restored) = N prescr. 8 ii 8; O prescr. 
4: 4 (restored). 

mašku (Kuš, leather bag): A prescr. 3: 13; 4: 14; 
5: 15; 6: 16, 7: 17, 8: 18; 9: 19; 10: 20; 11: 21; 
12: 22; 13: 23; 14: 24; 15: 26; 16: 27; 23: 66; 
No. C.1: 11; F prescr. 4: 18; F prescr. 7: 25; F 
prescr. 10: 33; F prescr. 11: 35; F prescr. 14: 
49 (restored); F prescr. 15: 51; F prescr. 15: 
51; F prescr. 16: 53 (restored); K prescr. 1: 
6 (restored); No. K.1: 15; K prescr. 3: 29; K 
prescr. 4: 30; K prescr. 5: 31; K prescr. 6: 35 
(restored); K prescr. 8: 41; K prescr. 9: 42; 
K prescr. 10: 44; K prescr. 11: 45; K prescr. 
12: 46; K prescr. 13: 47; K prescr. 13: 47; 
K prescr. 15: 49; K prescr. 16: 50; K prescr. 
19: 54 (restored); K prescr. 21: 63; K prescr. 
24: 67 (restored); No. M.1ritual B: 15; M 
prescr. 2: 18; M prescr. 3: 19; M prescr. 
6: 23; Y presc. 1: 3' (restored), 8^; from a 
female kid that has not yet mated ("'""'5A3, 
GAR GIŠ.NU.ZU/unīgi là petiti): K prescr. 
22: 65. 

maštakal (*iNG. 03; "IN.NU.UŠ): D prescr. 3: 41; 
F prescr. 11: 34; F prescr. 15: 50; K prescr. 
15: 49; K prescr. 21: 61 (from the mointain 
Ms. L); N prescr. 14 iii 13; seeds (NUMUN/ 
zēru): B prescr. 1: 25; K prescr. 3: 28; K 
prescr. 31: 137- N prescr. 8 ii 6. 

mekku ("**me-ek-ki): No. F.2: 62. 

mihhu (ni-ih-ha, a beer): R Bow ritual: 8'. 

mikū (mi-ki-i): B prescr. 1: 24. 

má (A("*5), water): B prescr. 1: 26, 27; E prescr. 
3: 67; E prescr. 6: 73; F prescr. 12: 37, 
39; No. 1.3: 37 (restored); N prescr. 2i 
9; N prescr. 3i 13-14; N prescr. 4 í 20; N 
prescr. 12 iii 2, 6 (restored); N prescr. 14 iii 
15; No. O.1: 26 (restored); P prescr. 3 obv. 
10 (restored); S prescr. 1: 11^; pure (KÜ/ 
ellu): No. D.4: 63; river water (A ÍD/më 
nāri): E prescr. 6: 74. 

murdudū (ÚMUL.DÜ.DÜ): seeds (NUMUN/zēru): 
K prescr. 31: 138 = N prescr. 8 ii 7. 


nurmū ($ŠNU.ŪR.MA, pomegranate): 
pomegranate sweet juice (A $5NU.ÜR.MA 
KU;.Ku;/ mé nurmī matqi): D prescr. 2: 30. 

murru (*"sEs): A prescr. 12: 22. 

musa”iränu arqu (BIL.ZA.ZA SIG;, green frog): 
No. D.1: 6; tadpole (atmu): F prescr. 8: 26. 

muššaru (""*MUŠ.GĪR): K prescr. 28: 77. 

mūsu ("**mu-sa): F prescr. 6: 24; T prescr. 2 obv. 
6'. 

nabāsu (siG.HE.ME.DA, red(-dyed) wool): No. 
D.4: 62; F prescr. 13: 42; N prescr. 16 iii 29 
(restored). 

NAM.GEŠTIN""**" (a bird): N prescr. 6i 28-32. 

napšašti taskarinni (**oiLim.i.šēš *ŠTAŠKARIN, 
boxwood container for unguents): No. 
F.4: 91. 

našru (TEg, eagle): wings of a male eagle (kappī 
TEg/našri NITĀ/zikari): K prescr. 31: 135 = N 
prescr. 8 ii 3. 

nēšu (UR.MAH, lion): hair (Sartu): K prescr. 4: 30. 

nignakku (NĪG.NA, censer): A presscr. 24: 71; 
No. E.2: 20; No. M.1 ritual A: 14; R Bow 
ritual: 7’. 

nikiptu ($1M.* MAS): “male” and “female” (NITĀ u 
MUNUS): K prescr. 22: 64. 

ninü (Ü.KUR.RA): N.1: 24 (1 shekel); root 
(suHuš/šuršu): A prescr. 20: 60; No. E.2: 
40; F prescr. 5: 21; L prescr. 3: 8; N prescr. 5 
i 24; N prescr. 6 i 29; green (sıG,/argütu): 
B prescr. 2: 42. 

nīgu (“““siskur, sheep): sacrificed sheep 
(shoulder, caul fat, the roast meat """ZaG/ 
imittu, ""ME.gE/himsu, ""KkA.NE/Sumü): 
No. E.2: 21. 

nübtu (NIM.LÀL, bee): stinger (ziqtu): K prescr. 
32: 166; stinger (kuN/zibbatu): O prescr. 
6: 10. 

nuburtu (ÚNU.LUH.HA): F prescr. 5: 22; K prescr. 
27: 74. 

nusābu (“nu-sa-bu): A prescr. 13: 23. 


pallišu ("**NIG.BŪR.BŪR): K prescr. 21: 62. 
pappardillū ("**BABBAR.DIL): K prescr. 28: 77. 
pappasītu (BA.BA.ZA.tīD): K prescr. 5: 31. 
parzillu (AN.BAR, iron): A prescr. 15: 25; No. B.1: 
16; No. D.2: 21; F prescr. 6: 24; F prescr. 10: 
31; K prescr. 26: 72 (restored); L prescr. 4: 
21; powder (Ku.Ku/siktu): No. B.2: 38; No. 
E.1: 15 and var. B rev. 22; L prescr. 6: 15; 
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M prescr. 1: 1; M prescr. 5: 21; male (NíTA/ 
zikaru): M prescr. 6: 23. 

patar siparri (GÍR ZABAR, bronze knife): D prescr. 
5:50. 

pātiru (Dus, a portable altar): No. E.2: 19. 

pēntu (NE, charcoal): No. L.2: 25. 

per'u (NUNUZ, Sprout): S prescr. 1: 5". 

pizallurtu (MUŠ.DĪM.GURUN.NA, gecko): 
copulating (ritkubātu): D prescr. 6:51-52; 
from the steppe (EDIN/sēru): K prescr. 31: 
136 = N prescr. 8 ii 4; Nprescr. 17 iii 32. 

puguttu (pu-gut-tū, a thorn): seeds (NUMUN/ 
zēru): No. K.5: 103; L prescr. 3: 8 (Ms. C). 

pursītu (*'$BUR.zI, a bowl): unfired (NU AL.SEG;. 
GĀ/lā sariptu): No. E.2: 23 (Ms. A); E prescr. 
3:65. 


galītu ("NĪG.ŠE.SA.A, toasted grain): N prescr. 5 i 
26; N prescr. 6 i 30; toasted flour (SE "Nic. 
SE.SA.A/Se’a galīti): N prescr. 6 i 30. 

gulipti nūni (BAR KUg, scaly skin of a fish): 
B prescr. 1: 24. 


rihu ("*ri-hu): F prescr. 17: 56 (?). 


ŪSAG (a plant): root (suHuš/šuruš): K prescr. 6: 33. 

sahhū ("**sah-hu-u): F prescr. 17: 56. 

samīdu (Íkun.zi, “sa-mi-di): root (suņuš/šuršu): 
K prescr. 32: 167; (root) in a garden-plot 
(ina musarí): T prescr. 2 obv. 4^; seeds 
(NuMUN/zéru): O prescr. 4: 5 (restored). 

Sabitu (MAS.DÀ): tendon of the left hock (SA.MUD 
MAS.DA SA GÜB/Ser’än eqbi sabiti 
ša šumēli): R Bow ritual: 9". 

sämtu ("**Gu6, cornelian): K prescr. 28: 77; 
chipping (hisbu): K prescr. 21: 61. 

sassatu (Ísà-as-sà-ta, a grass): P prescr. 
3 obv. 9. 

sThu (tsi-hu): K prescr. 22: 64. 

sikillu (sw): No. E.2: 40; F prescr. 3: 14; 
K prescr. 3: 28; K prescr. 21: 61; K prescr. 
28: 78; T prescr. 2 obv. 5; seeds (NUMUN/ 
Zéru): P prescr. 4 obv. 12. 

sisū (ANSE.KUR.RA, horse): edge of the remains 
of urine (sihir middu ri KA$"5-Zü/ $inátisu): 
E prescr. 1: 60-62. 

sū ("**su-u): A prescr. 6: 16. 

sukanninu (rU.KUR;"'5*^; dove): blood (ūš/ 
dàmu): A prescr. 21: 62. 
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supālu (MUNZER): A prescr. 22: 63 = Q prescr. 
2: 6. 

supālu ("NIGIN*", a juniper): F prescr. 5: 22. 

sūg erbetti (SILA LiMMU.BA/-td, a crossroads): 
dust (SAHAR/eperu): H prescr. 1: 1; sherd 
(SikA/ hasabtu): K prescr. 4: 30. 

salmu (nu/figurine): tallow (ī.uDu/lipū), wax 
(DUH.LĀL/iškūru), bitumen (kupru), gypsum 
(IM.BABBAR/gassu), clay (IM/tīdu), dough 
(NĪG.ŠILA11.GĀ/līšu), cedar wood (SŠERIN/ 
erēnu): No. E.2: 22-23. 

sasuntu (sa-su-un-tū; “sa-su-ut-td; “sa-su- 
um-tü; “a-su-su-um-ta/tum): A prescr. 
4: 14; A prescr. 9: 19; A prescr. 18: 31; E 
Bow ritual: 54; F prescr. 3: 15; K prescr. 30: 
130; K prescr. 31: 139 = N prescr. 8 ii 8; L 
prescr. 3: 8; No. M.1 ritual A: 13. 

sillu (thorn): S prescr. 1: 8' (emended); bow 
of thorn (Ban šd ®*DALA/qaStu Sa sillī): 
E Bow ritual: 57; No. 1.2: 13; R Bow ritual: 9” 
(restored). 

surārū (EME.DIR, lizard): K prescr. 32: 168; 
excrement of polychrome lizard (ŠE1 
EME.DIR.GUN.A/zé surari barmi): K prescr. 
31: 136-137 = N prescr. 8 ii 5; from the 
mountain (KUR/šadū): N prescr. 23 iv 24 
(restored). 

surru ("**zū): F prescr. 17: 54. 

šadānu sābitu ("**KA.GI.NA.DAB.(BA); ""^KUR-nu 
DIB; "**šada-nu DAB, magnetite): catalogue 
LKA 94 i 24; A prescr. 23: 65 = Q prescr. 
3: 9; No. A.2.: 47; No. B.1: 14; No. D.2: 21; 
F prescr. 17: 55; K prescr. 26: 72; K prescr. 
27:73; T prescr. 2 obv. 6’; powder (ku.ku/ 
sīktu): A prescr. 12: 22; No. B.2: 38; No. E.1: 
15 and var. B rev. 22; L prescr. 6: 15. 

šahū (SAH, pig): bristles(?): A prescr. 2: 8; 
bristles of a pig reared up for mating (zappī 
SAH Sá ana u, zi-ü/ Sahf ša ana rakäbi 
tebū): F prescr. 10: 32; fat (ī.upu/lipu): 
T prescr. 1 obv. | 2^; 

šakirū ({Sakir): root (suHuš/šuršu): F prescr. 15: 
50; K prescr. 10: 44; seeds (NUMUN/zēru): 
K prescr. 3: 29; J prescr. 31: 139 = N prescr. 
8ii 8. 

Sakkadirru (Sak-ka-di-ir-ru, a lizard): P prescr. 
11rev. 6. 


Sammi baläti (G.NAM.TI.LA): A prescr. 8: 18; 
K prescr. 13: 47; root (suHuš/šuršu): 
H prescr. 3:5. 

šambaliltu (ČsuLLim, fenugreek): seeds 
(NUMUN/zēru): O prescr. 5: 8. 

Samnu (i; 1.613, oil): A prescr. 4: 14; A prescr. 5: 
15; A prescr. 6: 16; A prescr. 7: 17; A prescr. 
8: 18 (restored); A prescr. 10: 20; A prescr. 
12: 22; A prescr. 14: 24 (restored); No. A.2: 
47; No. A.3: 58; A prescr. 23: 66; No. D.1: 
8; No. E.1 var. B rev. 23; E prescr. 3: 66; F 
prescr. 13: 43; F prescr. 14: 49; F prescr. 
15: 51 (restored); F prescr. 15: 51 (restored); 
F prescr. 16: 52; No. K.1: 15; K prescr. 10: 
44; K prescr. 19: 54; K prescr. 24: 67; L 
prescr. 5: 14; M prescr. 1: 2; N prescr. 4 obv. 
12; oil from the alabastron (i BUR/Samni 
püri): No. B.1: 14, 16; No. B.2: 39; No. D.1: 
7; No. D.2: 22; No. E.1: 16; No. F.4: 91; L 
prescr. 6: 16; No. M.1 ritual A: 14; N presc. 
14: 22; N prescr. 15 iii 25; premium oil 
(i.sac/šamnu rūštu): N prescr. 14 iii 20. 

šappu (šap-pi, a container): Y presc. 1: 3’, 8’. 

šārāt pag? (SÍG UGU.DUL.BI, monkey's hair): K 
prescr. 22: 64. 

šarmadu ("GUR;.UŠ): A prescr. 18: 31. 

Seleppü (NíG.BÜN.NA, turtle): Y presc. 1: 7". 

Ser’än sammí (SA ZĀ.MĪ, harp string): No. A.1: 38. 

šibburratu (ši-bu-ra-ti, rue): P prescr. 6 obv. 21. 

Sikaru (KAS, beer): A prescr. 17: 30; A prescr. 18: 
31; A prescr. 20: 60; A prescr. 22: 64 = Q 
prescr. 2: 7; A prescr. 24: 72; D prescr. 4: 
47; No. E.2: 20 (var. saG/rēštū ‘premium’); 
E prescr. 2: 64 (not/ lü); F prescr. 3: 16; F 
prescr. 4: 17; F prescr. 14: 49; F prescr. 15: 
51 (restored); F prescr. 15: 51 (restored); 
F prescr. 16: 52; K prescr. 2: 7 (restored); 
K prescr. 19: 54; L prescr. 3: 8 (restored); 
N prescr. 1i 6; N prescr. 24 le. e. 6; O prescr. 
4: 6; O prescr. 5: 8; Q prescr. 1: 4; T prescr. 
2 obv. 5^; T prescr. 2 obv. 7’; good beer 
(KAŠ.DU1(G)/šikaru tabu): B prescr. 2: 44; 
premium beer (KAŠ.sac/šikaru rēštū): E Bow 
ritual: 57; E prescr. 5: 72; beer ofthe brewer 
(KAS “KGRUN.NA/Sikar sabi): No. K.1: 14. 

Sikkurratu (šik-kur-rat, a reed): pure (SIKIL/ 
ebbu): K prescr. 32: 167. 

šiltāh urbate (TAG.GA ur-ba-te, reed arrow): 
R Bow ritual: 10’. 


Simru or urānu (Ū.KUg): A prescr. 8: 18; F prescr. 


11: 34; K prescr. 13: 47; root (suHuš/šuruš): 


K prescr. 19: 53. 

šīpātu (sic, wool): white (BABBAR/pesü): No. 
K.7: 103; M prescr. 6: 25; red (sA5/sāmu): 
No. K.7: 103; M prescr. 6: 25. 

Sir Sikki (Sir $NIN.KILIM, Mongoose meat): 
X prescr. 1: 8’. 

Sizbu (GA, milk): O prescr. 2: 2; O prescr. 3: 3. 

šumuttu (ÍSUMUN.DAR): A prescr. 7: 17; A prescr. 
10: 20; A prescr. 14: 24; K prescr. 12: 46; 
K prescr. 20: 56; K prescr. 31: 139 = N 
prescr. 8 ii 9. 

šunū (€5SE.NÁ.A, agnus castus): K prescr. 17: 51; 
branch (PA/aru): K prescr. 21: 61. 

šurdunū (5si.SÁ): root (suHuš/šuruš): K prescr. 
6: 32; K prescr. 19: 54. 

šurmēnu (SUR.MIN, cypress): oil (l.615/Samnu): 
F prescr. 9: 30; K prescr. 1: 5, L prescr. 1: 5. 

šuttinnu (su.TIN""**", bat): excrement (pītu): E 


Bow ritual: 54; wing (PA/kappu): No. K.1: 13. 


takdanānu (“tak-da-na-nu): A prescr. 16: 27; No. 
K.3: 89. 

tarmus (Étar-mus; *tar-mus): A prescr. 11: 21; 
A prescr. 24: 69; No. D.4: 46; F prescr. 7: 
25; F prescr. 10: 31; K prescr. 21: 59; M 
prescr. 4: 20; M prescr. 5: 21; No. O.1: 25. 

tinüru (NINDU, oven): B prescr. 1: 27. 

tiyatu (tti-ia-tū): A prescr. 13: 23. 

tullal (tu-lal): F prescr. 3: 14; F prescr. 5: 22. 

turminü (““DUR.MI.NA): K prescr. 14: 48. 
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tabti amāni (MUN a-ma-ni(m), a salt): F prescr. 
9: 29; N prescr. 6 i 29. 

tabtu (MUN, salt): A prescr. 18: 31; K prescr. 30: 
131; L prescr. 4: 11; N prescr. 1i 4; N prescr. 
5i 24. 

tid kullati (IM KI.GAR, potter's clay): D Diagn: 24. 

turru pesü (DUR BABBAR, white string): O prescr. 
6:12. 


uhülu (ÉNAGA): B prescr. 1: 26. 

ugnū ("**ZA.GĪN, lapis lazuli): catalogue LKA 94 
i25; No. E.2: 38; Fprescr. 17: 54; K prescr. 
13: 47; K prescr. 26: 71; K prescr. 27: 73; K 
prescr. 28: 77. 

urānu (ü-ra-nim): root (suHuš/šuruš): Y presc. 
1: 6'. 

urānu or šimru (Ū.KUg): A prescr. 8: 18; F prescr. 
11: 34; K prescr. 13: 47; root (suguS/3uru3): 
K prescr. 19: 53. 

urnü ("BŪR): A prescr. 11: 21; from montains 
(urnā $a KUR-e/šadē): E Bow ritual: 54. 

urtū (tur-tū): H prescr. 2: 4. 

ud (Esi, ebony): F prescr. 10: 31. 


zappu (zap-pi, hair): over the foreskin of an 
animal (ina ucu/mubhi urulli): X prescr. 
1:5’. 

zisurrü (ZĪD.SUR.RA, magical circle of flour): A 
prescr. 3:12. 

zumbi-huräsi (NIM.KŪ.SI22): A prescr. 24: 70. 

zugagīpu (GĪR.TAB, scorpion): tail (KUN/zibbatu): 
No. K.8: 155; O prescr. 6: 9. 
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Catalogue Ass 13955 kb LKA 94 

Text AMs. A Ass 13955 LKA 95 

Text AMs. B VAT 13758 LKA 96 

Text AMs. C Ass 13955 LKA 101 

Text AMs. D SU 52/139+161+170+ STT 280 
250+250A+323 

Text A Ms. E W. 22307/4+68 SpTU 1,9 

Text A Ms. F K. 5991 AMT88,3 

Text A Ms. G VAT 13731 LKA 100 

Text A Ms. H Sp 11976 = BM 35394 CCMAwR 3, pls. 2-3 

Text AMs. I BM - AMT 66,1 

Text B Ms. A VAT 13610 LKA 102 

Text B Ms. B VAT 8916 KAR 70 

Text B Ms. C A 483 BAM 369 = CCMAwR 3, pl. 1 

Text C Ass 1395 LKA 103 

Text D Ms. A Ass 13955 LKA 101 

Text D Ms. B K. 2499 TCS 2, pl.1 

Text D Ms. C W. 22307/4468 SpTU 1, 9 

Text D Ms. D VAT 13721 LKA 97 

Text D Ms. E SU 52/139+161+170+ STT 280 
250+250A+323 

Text D Ms. F VAT 8916 KAR 70 

Text E Ms. A VAT 8233 KAR 236 

Text E Ms. B VAT 8916 KAR 70 

Text E Ms. C A 483 BAM 369 = CCMAwR 3, pl. 1 

Text E Ms. D Sp II 976 = BM 35394 CCMAWR 3, pls. 2-3 

Text EMs. E VAT 8265 KAR 243 

Text E Ms. F VAT 13643bis LKA 99b 

Text E Ms. G VAT 10697+10830 LKA 99d = CCMAWR 3, pls. 4-5 

Text E Ms. H SU 52/139+161+170+ STT 280 
250+250A+323 

Text EMs. I K. 11076 TCS 2, pl. 3 

Text E Ms. J VAT 10090 BAM 272 

Text EMs. K K 916 AMT 73,2 

Text F Ms. A VAT 8916 KAR 70 

Text F Ms. B 81-7-27, 73 TCS 2, pl. 2 

Text F Ms. C Ass 13955hl BAM 205 

Text F Ms. D K. 9451+ 11676 5m. TCS 2, pl. 1 
818 + 961 

Text F Ms. E SU 52/139+161+170+ STT280 
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Text F Ms. F BM 46911 (= 81-8-30, 377) TCS 2,pl.3 

Text G Ass 13955hl LKA 99c 

Text H Ms. A K. 8790 AMT65,7 
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Text H Ms. B 
Text | 

Text J Ms. A 
Text J Ms. B 


Text K Ms. A 


Text K Ms. B 


Text K Ms. C 
Text K Ms. D 
Text K Ms. E 
Text K Ms. F 
Text K Ms. G 
Text K Ms. H 


Text K Ms. I 
Text K Ms. J 
Text K Ms. K 


Text K Ms. L 
Text K Ms. M 
Text K Ms. N 
Text K Ms. O 
Text L Ms. A 
Text L Ms. B 
Text L Ms. C 
Text M Ms. A 
Text M Ms. B 


Text M Ms. C 
Text N Ms. A 
Text N Ms. B 
Text N Ms. C 
Text O 
Text P 


Text O 
Text R 
Text S 
Text T 


Text U 
Text V 
Text W 
Text X 
Text Y 


VAT 13703 

K. 8698 
K.10002 

K. 941510791 


SU 52/139+161+170+ 
250+250A+323 

K. 9451+11676+Sm. 
818 +961 

BM 68033 

VAT 13616 

VAT 13917 

VAT 13893+13982 

A 2715 

A522 


VAT 14111 

BM 54650 

SU 1951, 93« SU 
unnumbered 

VAT 08914 

K. 8907 

Bo 4894 

K. 2417 

W. 22307/9 

Bo 4894 

VAT 13915413933 

W. 22656/5 

SU 52/139+161+170+ 
250+250A+323 

BM 41279 

Bo 4894 

Bo 5817 

(Bo 5885)+AAA 3 No. 5 
Bo 61/r 

BM 985714 = K 3350+ 
1905-04-09, 77 

BM - 

K.9036 

K. 5901 


81-7-1, 270 (BM 42510) 
F 224 (81-1-1 unnumbered) 


W. 22277a 

(Bo 5885)+AAA 3 No. 5 
Bo 5885+(AAA 3 No. 5) 
621/b 

178/b 


WVDOG 147 (= KAL 7) No. 22 


TCS 2, pl. 3 
TCS 2, pl. 2 


TCS 2, pl. 2+CT 13, 31 and 


Thompson 1930 pl. 17 
STT280 


TCS 2, pl.1 


CCMAwR 1, pl. 18 

LKA 144 

BAM 207, BID, pl. 24 
BAM 320 

BAM 205 

BAM 318 = CCMAwR 2, 
pls. 53-60 

BAM 319 

BID, pls. 19—21 
STT95+295 


BAM 311 = KAR 186 


Stadhouders forthcoming 


KUB 4, 48 

AMT 31, 4; 32,1 
SpTU 1,10 

KUB 4, 48 

LKA 98 

SpTU 4, 135 
STT 280 


KUB 4. 48 

KUB 37, 80 

AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 
KBo 36, 27 

AMT 62, 3 


AMT 66,1 

TCS 2, pl. 1 
TCS 2, pl. 3 
Finkel 2000 


SpTU 1, 20 

AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 
KUB 37, 81 

KUB 37, 82 

KUB 37, 201 


MUSEUM NUMBER 


178/b 
621/b 
81-7-1, 270 (BM 42510)+ 


F 224 (81-1-1 unnumbered) 


81-7-27, 73 
A 483 


A522 


Ass 1395 
Ass 13955 


Ass 13955 kb 

Ass 13955 

Ass 13955hl 

Ass 13955hl 

BM - 

BM 46911 (= 81-8-30, 377) 
BM 54650 

BM 68033 

BM 985714 = K 3350+ 
1905-04-09, 77 

BM 41279 

Bo 61/r 

Bo 4894 


Bo 5817 

(Bo 5885)+AAA 3 No. 5 
Bo 5885+(AAA 3 No. 5) 
K. 916 

2417 

2499 

5901 

5991 

8698 

8790 

8907 

9036 

. 9415410791 


ARARARAAR 


K. 9451+11676+ 
Sm. 818+961 
K. 10002 
K. 11076 
Sp II 976 = BM 35394 


PUBLICATION 


KUB 37, 201 
KUB 37, 82 
Finkel 2000 


TCS 2, pl. 2 

BAM 369 = 

CCMAwR 3, pl. 2 

BAM 318 = 

CCMAwR 2, pls. 53-60 
LKA 103 

LKA 101 


LKA 94 

LKA 95 

BAM 205 

LKA 99c 

AMT 66, 1 

TCS 2, pl. 3 

BID, pls. 19-21 
CCMAwR 1, pl. 18 
AMT 62,3 


KBo 36, 27 
KUB 4, 48 


KUB 37, 80 

AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 

KUB 37, 81 

AMT 73,2 

AMT 31, 4; 32,1 

TCS 2, pl. 1 

TCS 2, pl. 3 

AMT 88, 3 

TCS 2, pl. 3 

AMT 65, 7 

Stadhouders forthcoming 
TCS 2, pl.1 

TCS 2, pl. 2+CT 13, 31 
and Thompson 1930 pl. 17 
TCS 2, pl.1 


TCS 2, pl. 2 
TCS 2, pl. 3 
CCMAWR 3, pls. 2-3 
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Text Y 
Text X 
Text T 


Text F Ms. 
Text B Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text K Ms. 


cT on" 


Text C 

Text AMs. C; 

Text D Ms. A 
Catalogue 

Text A Ms. A 

Text F Ms. C; Text K Ms. G 
Text G 

Text A Ms. l; Text O 
Text F Ms. F 

Text K Ms. J 

Text K Ms. C 

Text P 


Text M Ms. C 

Text O 

Text K Ms. N; Text L Ms. B; 
Text N Ms. A 

Text N Ms. B 

Text N Ms. C; Text U 
TextW 

Text E Ms. K 

Text KMs. O 

Text D Ms. B 

Text S 

Text A Ms. F 

Text | 

Text H Ms. A 

Text K Ms. M 

Text R 

Text] Ms. B 


Text F Ms. D; Text K Ms. B 


Text] Ms. A 

Text E Ms. I 

Text A Ms. H; Text D Ms. G; 
Text EMs. D 
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SU 1951, 93« SU 
unnumbered 

SU 52/139+161+170+ 
250+250A+323 


VAT 8233 
VAT 8265 
VAT 8914 
VAT 8916 


VAT 10090 
VAT 10697+10830 


VAT 13610 
VAT 13616 
VAT 13643bis 
VAT 13703 


VAT 13721 

VAT 13731 

VAT 13758 

VAT 13893+13982 
VAT 13915+13933 
VAT 13917 

VAT 14111 

W. 22277a 

W. 22307/4+68 
W. 22307/9 

W. 22656/5 


PUBLICATION 


AAA 3, pl. 27 No. 5 
AMT 31, 4; 32,1 
AMT 62,3 


AMT 65, 7 

AMT 66,1 

AMT 73,2 

AMT 88,3 

BAM 205 

BAM 207, BID, pl. 24 

BAM 272 

BAM 311 = KAR 186 

BAM 318 = CCMAwR 2, 
pls. 53-60 

BAM 319 

BAM 320 


STT 954295 


STT 280 


KAR 236 

KAR 243 

BAM 311 = KAR 186 
KAR 70 


BAM 272 
LKA 99d = CCMAwR 3, 
pls. 4-5 
LKA 102 
LKA 144 
LKA 99b 
WVDOG 147 
(= KAL 7) No. 22 
LKA 97 
LKA 100 
LKA 96 
BAM 320 
LKA 98 
BAM 207, BID, pl. 24 
BAM 319 
SpTU 1, 20 
SpTU 1,9 
SpTU 1, 10 
SpTU 4, 135 


MUSEUM NUMBER 


BM 41279 

(Bo 5885)+AAA 3 No. 5 
K. 2417 

BM 985714 = K 3350 + 
1905-04-09, 77 

K. 8790 

BM - 

K. 916 

K. 5991 

Ass 13955hl 

VAT 13917 

VAT 10090 

VAT 8914 

A522 


VAT 14111 
VAT 13893413982 


Text K Ms. 


Text A Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text B Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text E Ms. 


Text B Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text H Ms. 


Text D Ms. 
Text A Ms. 
Text A Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text L Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text K Ms. 


Text U 
Text AMs 


D; Text D Ms. E; 
H; Text F Ms. E; 
A; Text M Ms. B 
A 

E 

L 

B; Text D Ms. F; 
B; Text F Ms. A 


. E; Text D Ms. C 


Text L Ms. A 
Text M Ms. A 


TEXT NUMBER 


Text M Ms. C 


Text N Ms 
Text K Ms 
Text P 


Text H Ms. 


Text AMs 


Text E Ms. 
Text A Ms. 
Text F Ms. 
Text K Ms. 
Text E Ms. 
Text K Ms. 


„C; Text V 
.0 


A 

. 1; Text Q 

K 

F 

C; Text K Ms. G 
E 


Text K Ms. H 


Text K Ms. 
Text K Ms. 


BAM 369 = CCMAwR 3, 
pl.1 

BID, pls. 19-21 

CCMAwR 1, pl. 18 

CCMAWR 3, pls. 2-3 


Finkel 2000 
KAR 70 


KAR 186 = BAM 311 
KAR 236 

KAR 243 

KBo 36, 27 

KUB 4, 48 


KUB 37, 80 
KUB 37, 81 
KUB 37, 82 
KUB 37, 201 
LKA 94 
LKA 95 
LKA 96 
LKA 97 
LKA 98 
LKA 99b 
LKA 99c 
LKA 99d = CCMAwR 3, 
pls. 4-5 
LKA 100 
LKA 101 
LKA 102 
LKA 103 
LKA 144 
SpTU 1, 9 
SpTU 1, 10 
SpTU 1, 20 
SpTU 4, 135 
Stadhouders forthcoming 
STT 954295 


STT 280 
TCS 2, pl. 1 
TCS 2, pl. 1 


TCS 2. pl. 1 


TCS 2, pl. 2 


A 483 


BM 54650 
BM 68033 
Sp Il 976 = BM 35394 


81-7-1, 270 (BM 42510) 
F 224 (81-1-1 unnumbered) 
VAT 8916 


VAT 8914 
VAT 8233 
VAT 8265 
Bo 61/r 

Bo 4894 


Bo 5817 

Bo 5885+(AAA 3 No. 5) 
621/b 

178/b 

Ass 13955 kb 

Ass 13955 

VAT 13758 

VAT 13721 

VAT 13915+13933 
VAT 13643bis 

Ass 13955hl 

VAT 10697410830 


VAT 13731 

Ass 13955 

VAT 13610 

Ass 1395 

VAT 13616 

W. 22307/4468 
W. 22307/9 

W. 22277a 

W. 22656/5 

K. 8907 

SU 1951, 93 

+SU unnumbered 
SU 52/139+161+170+250+ 
250A+323 


K. 2499 

K. 9036 

K. 9451+ K. 11676+ 
Sm. 818+961 
81-7-27, 73 
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Text K Ms. C 
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Text T 


Text B Ms. B; Text D Ms. F; 
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Text K Ms. L 

Text E Ms. A 

Text E Ms. E 

Text O 

Text K Ms. N; Text L Ms. B; 
Text N Ms. A 

Text N Ms. B 

Text W 

Text X 

Text Y 

Catalogue 

Text A Ms. A 

Text A Ms. B 

Text D Ms. D 

Text L Ms. C 

Text E Ms. F 

Text G 

Text E Ms. G 


Text A Ms. G 

Text A Ms. C; Text D Ms. A 
Text B Ms. A 

Text C 

Text K Ms. D 

Text A Ms. E; Text D Ms. C 
Text L Ms. A 

Text U 

Text M Ms. A 

Text K Ms. M 

Text K Ms. K 


Text A Ms. D; Text D Ms. E; Text 


E Ms. H; Text F Ms. E; 

Text K Ms. A; Text M Ms. B 
Text D Ms. B 

Text R 

Text F Ms. D; Text K Ms. B 


Text F Ms. B 
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TCS 2, pl. 2 
TCS 2, pl. 2+CT 13, 31 
and Thompson 1930 pl. 17 

TCS 2, pl.3 

TCS 2, pl.3 

TCS 2, pl.3 

TCS 2, pl.3 

WVDOG 147 (= KAL 7) No. 22 


K. 10002 
K. 9415+10791 


K.5901 

K. 8698 

BM 46911 (= 81-8-30, 377) 
K. 11076 

VAT 13703 


Text J Ms. A 
Text J Ms. B 


Text S 

Text | 

Text F Ms. F 
Text E Ms. | 

Text H Ms. B 
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